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: For each and every student, we have created 
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For over a hundred years, Asheville School 
has offered high school students an education 
that prepares them for college, as well as all 
the years that follow. We offer each boarding 
and day student the chance to belong to a 
community built on a foundation of academic 


excellence, mutual respect, and shared values. 


The only way to truly appreciate Asheville School is to experience it. Arrange 
a tour. Talk with our faculty, students, and alumni. We can't say with certainty 
whether Asheville School is right for you. But we invite you to find out for 


yourself what's best for your family, and your child's future. 
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lass-notes sections don’t exactly 

provide the weightiest matter in 

university magazines. But they do 

provide a vital link among alumni, 
and between individual alumni and alma 
mater. Illustrating as they do the life sto- 
ries of graduates, they also contribute to 
telling an institution’s life story. 

And every once in a while, class notes 
are indicative of something more concrete 
than the success stories they typically 
showcase. (When university editors get 
together, we sometimes fantasize about 
publishing a different class note—say, the 
alumnus who happily reports that after 
that ill-planned jailbreak effort and the lit- 
tle flare-up with the British Secret Service, 
he’s been released into American custody 
and is returning to his longtime role of 
officiating at jousting tournaments in 
medieval theme parks.) In this issue, 
there’s a singular class-notes theme: Duke 
alumni populate higher education. 

In just a few pages, there are class notes 
from a retired vice president at Kean 
University, the dean of Southern Metho- 
dist University’s theology school, the dean 
of Santa Clara University’s engineering 
school, an award-winning electrical and 
computer engineering professor, the chair 
of Western Washington University’s com- 
munication department, the chair of the 
University of Arkansas’ English depart- 
ment, the chair of general surgery at 
Southern Illinois University’s medical 
school, and a new University of Pennsyl- 
vania professor with a new book. 

Of course, the issue has corporate-exec- 
utive and lawyerly success stories. But ac- 
counts of alumni talent in academe point 
to a passion for learning that was nurtured 
at Duke and persisted from there. 

The annual college-rankings story is 
part of this issue’s news pages. But all those 
vice presidents and deans and department 
chairs in the alumni body are more telling 
and more interesting than artfully con- 
structed hierarchies of institutions. All 
those Duke alumni aren’t in the business 
of ranking higher education; they’re doing 
the work of renewing higher education. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, Editor 
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Quad Quotes 


Heard Around Campus 


“Tt’s a great loss to the 
dance world and to the 
dance community here in 
the Triangle. We had hoped 
she would have had many, 
many more years to do her 
fine work. Her contributions 
to the American Dance 
Festival were extraordinary 
and she opened doors for 
many emerging artists.” 
—Barbara Dickinson, director 
of the dance program at Duke, 
on the September 23 death 
of Stephanie Reinhart, co- 
director of the festival held on 


campus each summer for the 
past twenty-five years 


“Remember that the criterion 
for success is not the number 
of people changing sides 

on an issue, but rather the 
number of people who make 
the intellectual effort to 
understand all sides.” 


—Sophomore Christopher 
Scoville, a Chronicle columnist, 
in a column titled “Coming Out 
To Debate Homosexuality” 


“ ’ "(CL : ” 
There’s a new sheriff in town. 


—Football coach Carl Franks 
°83, after being honored by 
the Durham County Sheriff’s 
Department in September, a 
year after he rescued a 

man trapped in a submerged 
car at a local lake 


“The real secret behind it is 
that I’m really poor with 
names. The day I stop 

the ‘friend’ thing is the day 
I know who you are.” 

—Joe Pietrantoni, associate 
vice president for auxiliary 
services, when a Chronicle 

interviewer asked him about 


“your propensity to call every- 
body ‘friend’ ” 


“T looked at it like this: 
Reynolds Price does signings 
for his books, and if he can 
do it, I can do it.” 


—Singer/composer James 
Taylor, in an October New York 


Times profile that centered 
on his disdain for making 
promotional appearances; 
Taylor and Price ’55, a writer 
and Duke English professor, 
have collaborated in the past 


Pop Quiz 


1876. Alexander Graham Bell 
gives us a perfectly good 
telephone — and look what 
happens. We asked the new 
wireless generation: 


What is your official position 
on the cell phone? 


Mixed, it seems. In first-year 
Nicholas School student 
Maria Wise, you could sense 
some hostility. “I have no use 
for them! They annoy me 
like.... Oh! I hate the cell 
phone!” Sonja Chuang, a 
Trinity senior, looked up from 
her laptop in the Bryan Cen- 
ter café: “Well, I just got one. 
Yeah, I like it a lot. I don’t 
think I’m even going to get a 
landline now.” 

Others, like junior Jake 
Ramey, were conflicted, 
damning the cell phone’s ex- 
istence while checking mes- 
sages. “Personally, I think— 
hold on a sec...I think it sucks 
how everyone is so caught up 
with what Eighties pop hit 
their ringer can mimic that 
they don’t remember how 
much more serene life was 
without them,” he moans. 
“But unfortunately, you can’t 
get away with not having one. 
You don’t want to be that guy 
standing at George’s while 
everyone else is at the Joyce,” 
referring to the restaurant 
bar versus the Irish pub. 

Paola Florez, a second-year 
graduate student in molecu- 
lar genetics, was torn: “I do 
love cell phones—it’s nice to 
catch up with people in the 


car on the way to here and 
there.” But she has a bad 
connection with at least one 
of the companies providing 
service around Duke, saying, 
“You can always tell who has 
[it] because they are in odd 
positions on the quad trying 
to get reception.” 

Graeme Waitzkin B.S.E. 
’O1, while revisiting the cam- 
pus, volunteered a lamenta- 
tion. “I think they are making 
us dumber. Because of speed 
dial, I don’t know any of my 
friends’ phone numbers any 
more. If I were to get strand- 
ed, I would have no idea who 
to call.” 


Reading List 





We asked a few librarians 
which books they're planning 
to check out for the holidays. 


Eric Smith, an associate 
librarian in Perkins, has been 
waiting for the paperback 
version of David McCul- 
lough’s John Adams. The bi- 
ography is heavy reading and 
heavy to carry, and, according 
to Smith, it is in heavy de- 
mand. “I decided to buy my 
own rather than compete for 
the library’s copies.” The 
other 500-plus-page tome 
that Smith’s spending the 
holidays with is a first novel, 
At Swim, Two Boys, which 
took Irish writer Jamie O'Neill 
just ten years to wrap up. He 
was working as a hospital 
porter in London when the 
manuscript sold for six figures. 
The story, says Smith, “ex- 
plores the complex relation- 
ship between two young men 
set during the Easter Up- 
rising in Ireland of 1916.” 
Ken Berger, also in Perkins, 
is giving himself the holidays 


to re-engage with John To- 
land’s The Last 100 Days, “a 
well-researched and readable 
popular history about the end 
of World War II in Europe.” 
This one isn’t going to lift 
anyone out of depression. But 
if you read history, and Berger 
says he reads a lot of it, you'll 
like Toland’s style, with its 
shades of Cornelius Ryan and 
Barbara Tuchman. On the 
lighter side, he’s planning to 
spend some of the break in 
The Charm School, a Nelson 
DeMille spy novel about 
those rascally KGB agents. 
Over in Lilly Library, art 
librarian Lee Sorensen was 
perplexed at the request. 
“Pve got so many titles, you 


could fill your magazine!” 
We were going to do that 
and toss all the features, but 
then Sorensen came through 
with a short list. First, he’s 
taking on two heavily illus- 
trated art books: Odd Ner- 
drum by Richard Vine on 
the Dutch artist, and Oslo 
by Gyldendal Fakta on the 
American John Currin. 
“Both have adopted styles of 
Northern Renaissance or 
Baroque, but with disturbing 
modern themes.” He says the 
art community is out on 
whether this is kitsch or the 
vanguard of new figuratism, 
“so I want to take some 
leisurely time and come to a 
conclusion on my own.” 


On to literature: Harold 
Brodkey’s Stories in an Almost 
Classical Mode made Soren- 
sen’s list for the second time. 
“T always choose a work to 
reread.” Brodkey’s are “short, 
finely crafted stories of beau- 
ty and sadness rooted in 
childlike imagination.” He is 
also rereading Rainer Maria 
Rilke; he wants a challenge, 
so it’s Das Studenbuch (The 
Book of Hours) in German. 
His German shepherd rec- 
ommended the read along 
with How to Be Your Dog’s 
Best Friend. “I’m forty-seven, 
but I can still learn a few 
ACs.” 


—compiled by Patrick Adams 


Set in stone: a Polaroid test 


of the men’s basketball team 
taken at a Hillsborough 


quarry —source for all Duke 


_ stonework — during the photo 


shoot for this season’s poster, 


“Duke Rocks” 


_ _ November-December 2002 
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Se Value 


DUKE MAGAZINE 


Clarence Birkhead 


( hie} of ie lice 
Al Duke since 1988 


Describe yourself in three words: Ambitious, spiritual, fair 
Describe Duke in three words: Leader, political, exciting 


\hy Duke? Professional development where excellence is the expected 
performance standard; a community that is rich with diverse cultures and that 
offers multiple opportunities for learning 


What one thing would you change about Duke? A more diverse leadership 
Who is your favorite person? Martin Luther King Jt. 


What do you value? Time with my family, my relationship with God, and my 
good health 


In his own words: | believe that anything is possible and we are limited only 
by our imagination. I'm spiritual and | put my faith first in all that | do. | have 

a strong work ethic, learning at an early age from my hard-working mother that 
“hard work won't hurt you.’ | am a law-enforcement official, and | am an 
advocate for justice. And if ever | was to forget why | do what | do, | remember 
what Dr. Martin Luther King once said: “Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice 
everywhere. 

As the first police officer in my immediate family, | chose law enforcement— 
actually | think it chose me—as a way of giving back. | wanted to do something 
that others could benefit from, and be a model for the youth in the community. 
So with some pressure from friends already on the force, | decided to try it. 

After all, it seemed like respectable employment. What is most satisfying is 
knowing that what | do can make, and has made, a difference— whether it’s 
getting an offender off the streets or reading to a class of fourth-graders and 
seeing the joy in their eyes. | really love my job. 


A joint project of University Photography and Duke Magazine, Face Value is an 
evolving gallery of portraits displayed in Perkins Library and represented in the 
magazine. By capturing these individuals in images and words, the project 
celebrates some of the staff, faculty, and students whose contributions define a 
diverse community. Portrait by Chris Hildreth 















Under the Gargoyle 


Greed Is Not Enough 


By W. ROBERT CONNOR 


must speak to you about something that 
I can only formulate as the soul of the 
university. | begin, moreover, with a li- 
tany that may not seem entirely appro- 
priate to this edifying setting: Enron. Arthur 
Andersen. Dynegy. Qwest. Tyco. Adelphia. 
ImClone. WorldCom. RiteAid. Xerox. 

What went wrong? Those ten names, and 
the frauds associated with them, account for 
a loss of a half-trillion dollars in investment 
value, more than the gross national product 
of all but a dozen countries on our planet. 
That’s not the whole story. In 1981, three 
U.S. companies found it necessary to restate 
their earnings; between 1997 and 2000, 700 
companies had to. And clearly a lot more 
are doing so this year. 

The problem goes far beyond fraud in a 
few highly visible companies, or the criminal 
behavior of “a few bad apples,” or the half 
truth that perverse incentives have led some 
CEOs to greedy behavior. 

Look at another well-known corporation, 
GE, or specifically the perks a compliant 
board of directors lavished on the most ad- 
mired CEO in America. Now, I believe Jack 
Welch when he says that he could have ne- 
gotiated cash payments that would have 
cost more than all the wine and flowers and 
groceries and sports tickets and free newspa- 
pers he got from GE. Was he greedy? Sure, 
but why? The problem goes beyond greed: 
Jack Welch didn’t see that he was disgracing 
his name and chat of GE by seeking these 
trivial status markers. 

We have become a culture not of greed, 
but of excess; that is, a society in which sta- 
tus is conferred by lavish consumption and dis- 
play. In such a culture, greed is not enough; 
it’s just a way of getting status. But status 
comes at a price: alienation from friends, 
neighbors, communities, and nature. 

None of this would surprise the early Greek 
writers, who were convinced that there was a 
sequence in human affairs, expressed through 
three personifications. Koros, “satiety,” really 
means having a full belly. Hybris, “overween- 
ing pride,” is the feeling that you can do 
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what you want and get away with it, even if 


it’s arrogant or violent. And Ate— blindness 
about who you are and where you are —will 
lead you to ruin. 

Silly Greeks, to think such personifica- 
tions represent a universal process. Silly, but 
I fear we may soon see that they were right. 
In a time of bloat, we think we can get away 
with things, and sooner or later we get blind- 
sided. That applies to each of us as individu- 
als, and, I fear, to our nation. 

This situation would not seem surprising 
to these Greeks, nor to William Wordsworth, 
who, almost 200 years ago, saw what we are 
talking about quite clearly —affluence, alien- 
ation from nature, the inability of traditional 
cultural norms to inspire restraint, and, not 
least, blindness to what is around us and what 
could sustain us. It’s all in his sonnet: “The 
world is too much with us, late and soon, / 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers 
/Little we see in Nature that is ours;/We have 
given our hearts away, a sordid boon!” 

When you set foot on a college campus, 
do you ever feel that you are stepping onto 
sacred ground, into a place that has been set 
aside for something beyond getting and 
spending? Sometimes I even think that I am 
back in classical Athens: glorious buildings 
are rising up (perhaps not the Parthenon, 
but a much-needed parking deck), leader- 
ship is at a pinnacle with Pericles in com- 
mand, intellectuals from all around the 
world are giving lectures, the fundamental 
nature of matter is being explored as atomic 
theory is formulated, everything is there 
except one funny-looking old guy: Socrates. 

Where is he in today’s university, on this 
campus? Is he out there, buttonholing young 
people, challenging them to think through 
their assumptions, cross-examining them 
about the values that will shape their lives, 
teaching them the vocabulary and the tech- 
niques they need to be effective moral 
agents, and convincing them of that one 
ineluctable Socratic truth—that the unex- 
amined life is not worth living? 

Where is he? Is he locked out, sneered at 
as “irrelevant,” or “impractical,” ostracized 
into some remote curricular corner, asphyxi- 
ated with pedantries, forced to drink hem- 
lock lest he corrupt the minds of the young 








with his incessant questioning and challeng- 
ing of society’s unexamined values? Or does 
his insistence on the examined life live on, 
not in a few courses, but in the heart and 
soul of the place, as the spirit that infuses 
greatness into a university? 

Where is he in this university, and this 
country of ours, endangered as it is by the 
drive for status, greed, and bloat, and in 
danger of being blindsided? Where is he if 
our graduates, affluent, influential, well-in- 
tended, on some September morning look | 
up, see those planes, watch those buildings 
crumble, breathe that smoke, and realize 
then that they need to rebuild their lives 
and have neither the words nor the tools to 
do the job? 

Walking one afternoon, Socrates convers- 
es with his young friend Phaedrus about the 
things that really matter—inspiration, know- 
ledge, madness, and, above all, love. But. 
then, Socrates turns the talk to wealth, in a 
self-mocking, tongue-in cheek prayer: 

Pan, my friend, and all the other gods who 
dwell here, make me beautiful—inside. And as 
for the externals, let them be compatible with | 
what I have within. 

Help me to remember that it’s the wise per- 
son, and only the wise one, who is really rich. 

May I have a pile of gold, but no more than a 
sensible man would try to carry around. 

He turns to his young friend and says, “Is 
there anything else we should ask, Phaedrus?” 
Phaedrus says, “Just include me in your pray- 
ers, for friends have everything in common.” 

Socrates must have smiled. Phaedrus got 
it. He saw that he was not an isolated indi- 
vidual who looked after only his own wealth, 
status, or self. He was a friend, part of that 
wider community to which he was returning 
—just as we here today are friends, bound 
together by our devotion to an institution 
that has a special place in our hearts, a spe- 
cial heritage from its founders, and a special 
duty to perform. That’s why we are here. Once 
we understand that, we can move forward. 

And Socrates turns to Phaedrus and says, 
“Let’s go.” 


Connor is director of the National Humanities 
Center. These remarks are excerpted from his 
Founders’ Day address. 











Editors: 

I applaud Julia Connors for her heartfelt 
writings of the Situ family [“Under the Gar- 
-goyle,” May-June 2002]. I have also been 
blessed by having the Situs pass through my 
life, and Julia caught the essence of Kevin 
and Helen. 
Through all the pain that family endured, 
they remained full of love. The article brought 
tears of both sadness and joy to my eyes. 
Kevin was a miraculous child who blessed 
everyone he met. 

















Sue Swarter (via e-mail) 


‘Reading the Record 


Editors: 

In the July-August issue, you say that last 
summer’s reading assignment for the incom- 
ing freshmen was “for the first time ever.” 
Not true. 

I know from personal experience that the 
Class of ’68 had summer reading—and it was 
more substantial than the short story, “The 
Palace Thief,” that my freshman son was 
asked to read. For the summer of 1964, we 
were assigned the novel All the King’s Men 
by Robert Penn Warren, plus The Public 
Philosophy by Walter Lippmann. 

Just wanted to set the record straight. 


Richard S. Miller ’68 
The correspondent is the parent of students in 


the Class of ’O1 and ’06. 











Remembering Parker 


Editors: 

The most persistent memory of my Duke 
experience, now thirty years on, is of the 
quality of professors I had the good fortune 
to meet. All practiced their calling with craft, 
and most were talented artisans. Many taught 
with verve, but a few were truly sorcerers. 

' Harold Parker had magic. 

His magic of teaching was quiet and un- 

derstated, especially when compared to the 








art as wielded by his contemporary, Wallace 
Fowlie of the Romance languages depart- 
ment. Ranging from the commedia dell’arte to 
Dante, from Voltaire to Valery, Fowlie would 
take ordinary objects, spin them, invert 
them, and expose them as masks hiding 
beauty, wonderment, and the abyss, so that 
visions of a sewing machine mated to an 
operating table or of Duke’s leading basket- 
ball guard walking a lobster on a pink ribbon 
through the dining halls were hardly cause 
for comment or surprise. 

Professor Parker was different. You heard 
about his “European Intellectual History” 
courses as a freshman; and you spent the 
next three years plotting to be accepted. On 
the first day, everyone was seated well before 
the hour; and the atmosphere was hushed, 
almost reverent. He appeared, smiled, and 
then lectured brilliantly and without notes, 
while expecting us to make nearly verbatim 
transcripts. 

As a parting written assignment that first 
day, we were expected by the next class to 
analyze the writings of Dilthey, who was 
described as the “father of modern history.” 
The pattern of lectures and written assign- 
ments persisted throughout the semester. 
That we could interrupt, question, and dis- 
pute was a realization that came slowly over 
some of us. The majority of the papers sub- 
mitted on Dilthey varied from ten to fifteen 
pages, and one student's effort, typed single- 
spaced and bound, was fifty-plus pages. In 
returning them graded by the next class, 
Professor Parker mentioned that he had 
given a few A-/B+’s, a bell curve of B’s and 
C’s, and one A+. Parker read the A+ essay; 
it was no more than five to six sentences. 
Dismissing the class, he added, “Dilthey was 
just so much soufflé.” A number of us were 
equally deflated. 

We realized that the icons of European 
intellectual history were his props, and the 
classroom was his theater. In his lectures and 
digressions, he would hint, wink, and nudge 
you to the realization that there was a string 
lying there that would unravel the convolut- 
ed writings of one author or a card, if pulled, 
that would bring tumbling down the philo- 
sophical edifice of another. He also showed 
that if you would judiciously remove the 


Forum 


warped lumber and mismatched bricks hous- 
ing other works, the thoughts, concepts, and 
reasonings inside were pure diamonds. 

I literally hauled my stack of legal note- 
pads and typed assignments around with me 
for the following decade as baggage in my 
moves from one country to another. They 
were finally lost when my apartment in Bei- 
rut was broken into during the Israeli inva- 
sion of Lebanon in 1982. I found out later that 
they were used to good effect as kindling 
during the power outages and fuel shortages 
that winter. 

Parker’s comment on that would have 
been: “Fitting.” 

And death is but a parenthesis... 


Robert G. Atcheson ’72 
Cairo, Egypt 


Wrongtul Assessments 





Editors: 

“Overturning Wrongful Convictions” [July- 
August 2002] by Georgann Eubanks is a typ- 
ical, left-wing, one-sided attack on the death 
penalty in the United States. Eubanks tells 
us that Henry Baker is innocent because he 
says he is, that the death penalty is flawed 
because a group of New York City Marxist 
law professors says so, and that the phony 
moratoriums placed on the death penalty by 
two corrupt governors—Ryan in Illinois and 
Glendening in Maryland—have any credi- 
bility. 

The fact is that in 1998 there were 15,000 
murders in the U.S., and only ninety-eight 
murderers put to death. The death penalty is 
fair, effective, and final. It should be used 
more, not less. We know who speaks for the 
criminals, but there was not one mention of 
a single victim in her entire article. This is 
the outrage that should be addressed. 


Ray Gordon 


The correspondent is the parent of a Duke senior. 


Please limit letters to 300 words, and include 
your full name, address, and class year. We re- 
serve the right to edit for length and clarity. Fax: 


(919) 681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 
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uke held its annual Founders’ Day 

Convocation in Duke Chapel on 

October 3. President Nannerl O. 

Keohane led the services, which 
honored outstanding undergraduate and 
graduate students, faculty, employees, and 
alumni. The convocation address was 
delivered by W. Robert Connor, president 
and director of the National Humanities 
Center since 1989. 

William G. Anlyan, chancellor emeritus 
of Duke Medical Center and a trustee of 
The Duke Endowment, and John Alexander 
McMahon ’42, chairman emeritus of Duke’s 
board of trustees, each received a University 
Medal for Distinguished Meritorious Service 
—the university’s highest award. 

Anlyan came to Duke in 1949 as a resident 
in general and thoracic surgery. He became 
a full professor of surgery in 1961. Under his 


leadership, the medical center added 2.5- 
million square feet of research, teaching, 
and clinical facilities. Beyond such physical 
symbols of his vision, Anlyan “was an inno- 
vator in medical education and an exemplar 
in nurturing the careers of colleagues,” 
Keohane said. 

McMahon was a longtime president of the 
American Hospital Association; at Duke, 
he chaired the health administration depart- 
ment at the medical center and was later ex- 
ecutive-in-residence at Fuqua. In addition to 
his trustee service (which included a twelve- 
year term as chair), he was a two-term presi- 
dent of the Duke Alumni Association. 
Keohane cited a colleague’s description of 
him as “a father figure fora generation of hos- 
pital administrators.” 

Keohane presented the Duke Alumni 
Association’s Distinguished Alumni Award 


In memoriam: planting a tree of 
remembrance during Founders’ Day 
ceremonies for Rob Lenoir ’84, Peter 

Ortale '87, Todd Pitman ’93, Todd 
Rancke ’81, Frederick C. Rimmele III 
M.D. 94, and Michael Taylor ’81, 
alumni killed on September 11, 2001 





to trustee emeritus Edward H. Benenson 
34. The Alumni Distinguished Undergrad- 
uate Teaching Award went to Ava Vinesett, 
an assistant professor of the practice in the 


dance program. The University Scholar/ 
Teacher of the Year Award, given by the 
Board of Higher Education and Ministry 
of the United Methodist Church, was pre- 
sented to law professor H. Jefferson Powell 
A.M.’77, Ph.D. 91. David Walmer, a 
physician and professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology, received the Humanitarian 
Service Award. 

Four faculty members were recognized 
for excellence in teaching in the humanities, 
social sciences, and natural sciences: Alexan- 
der Motten, of the biology department; 
Victor H. Strandberg, English; Allen C. 
Kelley, economics; and Owen L. Astrachan, 


computer science. 
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his fall’s class of graduate students, 

spurred by the faltering U.S. economy 

and improved financial packages, is 

the largest and most diverse in Duke 
history, Graduate School officials told Duke’s 
trustees in October. The class of 683 gradu- 
ate students tops—by seventeen—the pre- 
vious record enrollment set twelve years 
ago, associate dean of the Graduate School 
Jacqueline Looney told members of the trus- 
tees’ Student Affairs Committee. Overall en- 
rollment in all divisions of the graduate 
school is now at a record 2,446. 

The percentage of foreign graduate stu- 
dents, 38 percent, is at an all-time high. The 
percentage of U.S. minority students, 14 per- 
cent, also set a record. That combination of 
foreign students and U.S. minorities, at 52 
percent, is for the first time greater than the 
US. “majority” matriculants. 

“The numbers are truly dramatic,” says 
Lewis Siegel, dean of the Graduate School, 
“but what is truly remarkable is that this 
class represents either the record or second- 
largest class in divisions across the board.” 

The 430 Ph.D. students easily bests last 
year’s record of 402. The Nicholas School of 


the Environment and Earth Sciences en- 


rolled twenty-eight doctoral students in Au- 


gust, the school’s largest-ever class. The Fuqua 
School of Business tied its largest class with 
fifteen; the medical school’s seventy-nine 
Ph.D. students and the Pratt School of En- 
gineering’s sixty-five Ph.D. students were 
the schools’ second-largest classes ever. 

Arts & Sciences enrolled 244 doctoral 


Graduate School Enrollment 






foreign 33° 


other 48% 
minorities 14° 


students, a figure not approached since the 
early 1990s, Siegel says. Of these, 149 were 
in the humanities and social sciences and 
ninety-five—the second-largest class ever— 
in the natural sciences. 

While the 6,642 applications for graduate 
school at Duke did not set a record, the uni- 
versity was able to be more selective, offering 
admission to only 21 percent of applicants, 
Siegel says. Of those offered admission, a 
record 45 percent matriculated to Duke. 

With record or near-record Ph.D. classes 
for the second straight year in all of the 
schools, there is substantial pressure on the 
graduate-student support budgets, especial- 
ly in the humanities and social sciences. As 
aresult, Arts & Sciences departments, near- 
ly all of which are committed to five or six 
years of support, face serious consequences. 
“Budgets must be balanced or we could face 
small or no class sizes in deficit departments 
by fall 2004,” says Siegel. “This could create 
a population problem in some departments.” 

Rob Saunders, a graduate student in phy- 
sics and president of the Graduate and 
Professional Student Council, says he is con- 
cerned about the strain on existing facilities. 
“The university does not currently offer suf- 
ficient services in transportation, child care, 
housing, and social space for the entire grad- 
uate and professional student population.” 

Having a larger number of students only 
exacerbates this problem. “Having more stu- 
dents is an opportunity because it means that 
we have the numbers to conduct research in 
exciting areas,” says Saunders. “But there cer- 


Entering Class 
2001-02 663 
2002-03 683 


Total Graduate Students 


2001-02 2,281 
2002-03 2,446 


tainly is the worry that our already over- 
stretched resources will be insufficient for a 
larger population.” 

The Graduate School, which is currently 
operating at a deficit after years of surplus, is 
studying ways to address the budgetary and 
facilities challenges posed by larger graduate 
classes. “We can’t keep taking in this num- 
ber of students in areas dependent primarily 
on university, as opposed to external sup- 
port,” Siegel says. 


More Space for Studios 
and Science 





uke trustees approved two building 

projects on campus at the annual fall 

meeting in October: one to expand 

the amount of teaching space for the 
department of Theater Studies in the Bryan 
Center, the other to renovate and add on to 
the Vivarium on Research Drive. 

The $2-million Theater Studies project 
will add 5,400 square feet of new rehearsal, 
classroom, and shop space in the Bryan 
Center to support the three existing the- 
aters: the 600-seat R.J. Reynolds Industries 
Theater, the 100-seat Emma Sheafer La- 
boratory Theater, and the 400-seat Griffith 
Film Theater. The Bryan Center opened in 
1982. 

“The Bryan Center has outstanding the- 
aters, with the dressing rooms providing 
some very comfortable backstage accommo- 
dations. However, since there is no back- 
stage rehearsal studio, our department and 
other theater groups must schedule extend- 
ed rehearsal times in the theaters,” says 
Richard Riddell, chair of Theater Studies. 
“By building a rehearsal studio, we will be 
able to move many of the rehearsals out of 
the theaters, which will open more time in 
the theaters for performances.” 

Additional teaching space includes a stu- 
dio for classes in scene, costume, and light- 
ing design; a seminar room for classes in 
dramatic literature, history, and theory; and 
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RUSSIAN REACTION 
Selections from DUMA 


Shame to 

All but to 
the Dead 
(also called 
Unemployed- 
ville), David 
Burliuk, 1933 
Oil on canvas, 
84 1/4 x 60 
1/4 inches 


n 1991, the Duke Univer- 
sity Museum of Art began 
assembling a collection of 
~ modern Russian art cover- 

ing the period 1812 to the 
present. It is composed of 
works by artists who lived and 
worked in Russia and the Soviet 
Union, as well as those who 
left during the waves of emi- 
gration that took place from 
1917 to the 1980s. More than 
600 paintings, sculptures, 
drawings, prints, and photo- 
graphs are included in the 
ever-expanding collection. 

Two works by David Burliuk 
represent the early emigré ex- 
perience: a 1921 Japanese sea- 
scape and a dramatic, mural- 
sized canvas (60 by 84 inches) 
painted in New York in 1933, 


This work, Shame to All but to 
the Dead (also titled Unem- 
ployedville), was first seen at 
New York’s Grand Central 
Gallery in 1933; it appeared 
along with Burliuk’s “Manifes- 
to.” It was not seen in public 
again until acquired by DUMA 
in 1997. 

The painting and its mani- 
festo reflect Burliuk’s political 
and philosophical statement on 
the Great Depression. Burliuk 
was an energetic and prominent 
figure in the Russian avant- 
garde and became a leading fig- 
ure in the futurist movement, 
exhibiting in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. 

Inspired by similar Dada and 
Italian futurist examples, he 
helped organize numerous spec- 


tacles whose ribaldry shocked 
the public. He also wrote 
futurist poetry and collaborat- 
ed with the poet Vladimir 
Maiakovsky on the famous 
manifesto “A Slap in the Face 
of Public Taste” (1912). 
Burliuk’s activities were so 
influential that he was dubbed 
by Kandinsky to be “the father 
of Russian futurism.” During 
the Revolution, he moved to 
Vladivostok, then to Japan, 
and later to New York City. 
Shame to All but to the Dead 
features at its right edge a 
Hooverville (labeled “Unem- 
ployedville”), home to a group 
of men. Each represents a dis- 
tinct character, as noted by the 
artist: “Fear, Cynicism, Bab- 
bitry, Embrio (sic) of Protest, 








Love for good-time under every — 
condition.” At the center of 
the painting, the philosopher 
Diogenes lies dead with stones 
over his eyes. His lantern ap- 
pears at right in front of the 
unemployed. At the far left is 
the modern city, constructed 
by workers now neglected and 
forgotten, like those who built 
Cleopatra’s Needle, the Egyp- 
tian obelisk in New York 
City’s Central Park, visible in 
the background. 

Burliuk concluded the 
manifesto that accompanied 
the painting: “An immense city 
with tens of thousands and 
piles of food wasting away 
provokes me to give my pic- 
ture a title: Shame to All but 
to the Dead.” 


a costume shop, to be shared with the pro- 
fessional staff cf Theater Operations. The 
studios, says Riddell, “will also make Duke 
more attractive to the commercial produc- 
ers who collaborate with us on the Theater 
Previews series.” 

The $1.8-million Vivarium project will 
expand neurobiology research facilities as 
part of a $26-million grant by the federal 
government’s Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA). The contract is 
part of DARPA’s Brain-Machine Interfaces 
Program, which seeks to develop new tech- 
nologies for augmenting human perform- 
ance by accessing the brain in real time and 
integrating the information into such exter- 
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nal devices as “neuroprosthetic” limbs for 
paralyzed people and “neurorobots” con- 
trolled by brain signals. 

Besides development of brain-controlled 
prosthetic limbs, neurosurgeons could apply 
brain-mapping enabled by the new tech- 
nologies to aid surgeons in distinguishing 
healthy brain tissue from tissue that is part 
of a tumor or is involved in epileptic seizures. 
Brain-machine interfaces also could be ap- 
plied to enhance the abilities of normal hu- 
mans. For example, neurally controlled robots 
could enable remote search-and-rescue op- 
erations or exploration of hazardous or inac- 
cessible environments. 

The Vivarium construction project in- 


cludes the addition of 3,000 gross square 
feet for research labs and offices, the renova- 
tion of another 1,000 gross square feet of 
existing labs and data analysis space, and 
new construction and modifications to the 
building exterior. 


The Changing Face of 
HIV in the South 


eople newly diagnosed with HIV/ 
AIDS today are more likely to be 
female, young, heterosexual, a racial 





minority, and living in rural areas 











| Learning from Leaders 


uestions on how we respond to 
shady accounting, conflicts of inter- 
est, and corruption were taken up 
by faculty at the Fuqua School of 
Business and by Duke graduates and sup- 


| porters at an August forum. The Fuqua 
| School teamed with the Athletics Depart- 


ment to produce the first Coach K/Fuqua 
School of Business Leadership Conference. 
Headlining were several high-profile alum- 


| ni, including Betsy D. Holden ’77, co-CEO 


of Kraft Foods; Alan Schwartz ’72, president 


| of Bear Stearns; and Rick Wagoner Jr. “75, 

| CEO of General Motors. Also participating 
/ were Stephen E Cooper, a Duke parent and 

' acting CEO of Enron; former Duke basketball 
| players Grant Hill 94, of the Orlando Magic, 
| and Billy King ’88, general manager of the 

| Philadelphia 76ers; President Nannerl O. 


Keohane; basketball coach Mike Krzyzewski; 
and Fuqua dean Douglas Breeden. 

“Executives as role models are now more 
important. Successful leadership across in- 
dustries and different situations—and this 
was reinforced from sports leaders like Coach 
K, too—has many commonalities,” Holden 
said. “The common traits I noticed included 
creating a shared vision; establishing core 
values; developing a game plan that stretches 
the organization; providing frequent, open, 
and honest communication; and building 
employee commitment and trust.” 

But managing long-term strategies isn’t 
easy in a short-term world, Wagoner told a 
panel on corporate turnarounds. He said 
recent business failures and huge bankrupt- 
cies teach a fundamental economic truth: 
The growth that matters most is economic 
value. That led him to a complaint about 
corporate behavior. “I think constantly 
shuffling management is oversold. Some 
outside expertise on fixing a problem is fine, 





but it pays to know something about the 
business you are in,” he said. 

“There is pressure to make big-bang 
changes, and that contributed to the bubble,” 
he continued. “But managers should ask if 
you can rehabilitate before you restructure. 
Can you go from stupid to smart? My answer 
is yes, and the guys in Canada are proof. The 
same guys are running the factory. They made 
consistent progress, and that takes leader- 
ship at the factory and at the corporation.” 

Wagoner said he believes the seeds for a 
meltdown of Adelphia, Enron, Tyco, and 
WorldCom were planted when short-term 
results replaced sustainability as manage- 
ment’s key driver. “The whole background 
of this was expectations and the elements of 
pressure to keep up the pace of earnings or 
sales. Which leads to another question that 
is part of leadership: Are we in this business 
short-term or for fifty years?” 

“Scandal 101” could be the name of a 
number of courses being offered this fall on 
college campuses. Fuqua reintroduced an 
ethics course last spring as an elective and 
plans to offer it again this spring, although 
there are no plans to make it mandatory. 
Breeden says the intention at Fuqua is to 
instill ethical thinking into all courses. 

Schwartz, who helped organize a busi- 
ness-ethics roundtable at the conference, 
said, “Of course, the problem with Enron was 
that no one stepped up. You can’t wait for 
the big game to address the issue...ethics is 
an everyday issue.” 

And a personal responsibility, he added. 
“Ace Greenberg, who was a legendary leader 
at Bear Stearns and a prolific memo writer, 
was absolutely rigid about ethics. He used to 
put out memos that said, ‘If you see some- 
thing that doesn’t make sense, speak up.’ I 
remain a big fan of whistleblowers.” 





In the business environment of the 1990s, 
Schwartz said, the attractiveness of making 
even more money meant that imperial CEOs 
would adopt bet-the-ranch strategies and 
suspend legal and ethical rules. “The public 
now thinks most CEOs put themselves first. 
Karl Marx is probably in his grave saying, 
‘T’m right.’ The nature of capitalism is to 
overshoot equilibrium. It is messy sometimes, 
but the market will respond.” 

Enron, of course, has become Exhibit A 
in Congress and in the ethics debate in B- 
schools. Case Western Reserve University 
offers a two-part course, “The Short Road 
from Unbelievable Success to Unmitigated 
Disaster” and “Enron 101.” Enron whistle- 
blower Sherron Watkins is lecturing at the 
University of California at Irvine. 

Only at Fuqua, however, has the acting 
CEO and chief restructuring officer of Enron 
already given a lecture on “Emerging from a 
Crisis.” In a packed auditorium, Stephen FE 
Cooper’s presentation was remarkable in 
that he ripped into the lush perks and sweet 
deals granted to dozens of corporate heads, 
including those at Enron. 

“Everybody wanted to put their balance 
sheets on steroids,” said Cooper, the co-foun- 
der and managing principal of Zolfo Cooper, 
a turnaround firm. “We turned CEOs into 
rock stars, their boards were either misin- 
formed or uninformed, and the advisers— 
lawyers, bankers, Wall Street analysts—did 
nothing but paint and promote a picture of 
health. There was a sense of entitlement, and 
I see it in almost every situation where man- 
agement calls us in to fix their problems.” 


—Andy Knott 


Knott, a money manager for a Wall Street 
brokerage firm, is a former reporter for the 
Chicago Tribune. 


CEO Q&A: Rick 
Wagoner, president and 
CEO of General Motors, 
discusses leadership in 
turnaround firms, far 
left; Stephen Cooper 

of Enron addresses the 
audience, left 
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PRODUCING TOPICAL TV FOR TEENS 


Dan Freilich ‘06 





rom appearances, Dan 

Freilich is a typical Duke 

freshman: Blue Devils 

Basketball visor off to the 
side and backwards; polo shirt 
with its collar hanging lazily, 
and no buttons done up; messy 
bedroom, with just enough cold 
air seeping through the window 
on a sweaty North Carolina 
afternoon; working not hard 
enough during the week and 
too hard on Sundays. 

But you wouldn't see any sign 
that this is the nation’s youngest 
television producer. He might 
be one of its top under-twenty 
CEO’s, though he would never 
tell you that. 

On a trip to New York City 
six years ago, Freilich stepped 
into the ABC News studios. 
Thanks to a family friend, he 
edged his way right up next to 
Peter Jennings, whom he con- 
sidered somewhat of an idol, 
but more of a muse. From 
there, he started to make his 
own multi-media mark. 

He’s only really happy, he 
says, when he’s working with 
TV. “TI never get bored. I’m 
always excited. I think about it 
all the time. It’s fun and it’s 
tough, but it’s nowhere com- 
pared to working ona TV show.” 

Even when he was doing 
radio reports at the Democratic 
National Convention in 2000 
for the Washington-based 
Children’s Express, a kids-only 
journalism club, he eyed the 
cameras. At the convention, 
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Freilich got word of Montgom- 
ery Community Television 
(MCT) in Rockville, Maryland, 
near his home in Chevy Chase. 

At MCT, he rounded up 
two-dozen of his tenth-grade 
buddies and created TeenLine 
TV, a full-fledged news pro- 
gram run strictly for kids by 
kids. Freilich had his “produc- 
ers” write treatments, do 
research, and create scripts for 
six episodes. They handled hot 
teen issues, from school vio- 
lence to college admissions. 

TeenLine—with viewership 
growing from 220,000 in the 
D.C. area to 8 million nation- 
wide, an electronic rush of 
applications from his website, 
and a win in the “Youth” cate- 
gory for the Hometown Video 
Festival—was certainly not your 
average public-access show. 

Not that Freilich let that go 
to his head. “I guess we knew 
that there were people who were 
watching it,” he says, “because 
every now and then someone 
random, like at work or schooi 
or whatever, would tell me that 
they saw the show.” 

The eighteen-year-old entre- 
preneur took his show on the 
road, looking for production 
companies to make it bigger 
and better. He finally struck a 
deal with Cerebellum Produc- 
tions, a group that specializes 
mostly in educational program- 
ming. Cerebellum had just set- 
tled a contract with PBS YOU, 
a satellite spawn of PBS, and 


Student 


Sonapenot 


the small-time company need- 
ed to fill four hours a day. 

At first, Freilich didn’t think 
he could do it. Citing a lack of 
resources, he almost backed off 
Cerebellum’s proposal to pro- 
duce something independent 
until they offered their equip- 
ment and a helping hand. So, 
with “total freedom” from his 
production company, Freilich 
called upon his old gang back 
at MCT—now numbering 
nearly fifty—and gave TeenLine 
a makeover. A new vision trans- 
forming the show from a studio 
format to news-magazine style 
and giving him “more control” 
necessitated a name change. 
Unspoken was born, with Frei- 
lich’s new mindset and tagline: 
“The unfiltered voice of youth.” 

One episode is completed on 
AIDS, with Freilich providing 
the narration and adolescent 
documentarians weaving us 
through the lives of two boys, 
one with the disease and one in 
a family with it. “The thirteen- 
year-old boy whose mom had 
AIDS opened up so much to 
us,” says Freilich. “He told us 
everything, about the people 
who had made fun of him and 
what that meant to him. All 
that type of emotional stuff, 
like how it made him feel when 
people told him his mom was 
going to die. You know, I just 
couldn’t imagine him ever say- 
ing that to Peter Jennings.” 


—Matt Sullivan ’06 





than in the past. They are also less likely to 


trust the health-care “system” or to have 
social support from community and family, 
often leading them to miss appointments or 
refuse treatment, says a new book. 


“You're the First One I’ve Told”—New Faces 
of HIV in the South (Rutgers Press, 2002) 


introduces health-care providers and policy- 
makers to the social and behavioral context 
in which rural Southerners are experiencing 
the latest wave of the HIV epidemic. It 


includes excerpts from interviews with peo- 
ple who have the virus, providing personal 
accounts of their experience with the illness. 

“For the first time, we are presenting the 
lives of those who represent the new HIV 
epidemic: women, racial minorities, and the 
disenfranchised—those who are often not en- 
gaged in the medical system,” says Kathryn 
Whetten-Goldstein, assistant professor of 
public policy studies and community and 
family medicine at the Center for Health 
Policy, Law, and Management. The center is 
part of Duke’s Terry Sanford Institute of 
Public Policy. “We really believe that if we 
listen to people, they'll tell us the answers 
we're looking for” in terms of ensuring 
appropriate care, she says. 

Whetten-Goldstein and the book’s co- 
author, Trang Quyen Nguyen, a doctoral 
student in epidemiology in the School of 
Public Health at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, interviewed twen- 
ty-five men and women infected with HIV 
who live in rural eastern North Carolina. 
They also collected data about these and 
others with HIV, seeking to understand 
more fully this group of HIV patients. 

“We wanted to learn more about why they 
are not behaving in ways considered by 


FEATURES EDITOR 


Duke Magazine seeks a new features 
editor. The position entails writing com- 
plex stories on a regular basis, recruiting 
and assigning stories to freelance writers, 
generating story ideas, editing copy, 
helping to conceive of photo and illus- 
tration treatments, and assisting with the 
magazine’s website. A strong background 
in writing and editing is required. Candi- 
dates should also have familiarity with the 
mission of a major research university. 

Expressions of interest should be 
directed to the editor, Robert J. Bliwise, 
at Duke Magazine, 614 Chapel Drive, 
Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708; 


robert.bliwise@daa.duke.edu. 
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health-care providers to be ‘rational,’ such 
as not taking medications or showing up for 
appointments,” says Whetten-Goldstein. “We 
found that often, in the context of their 
lives, these behaviors made sense.” For ex- 
ample, people with HIV living in rural com- 
munities often experience discrimination. 
They may miss appointments at the local 


clinic or fail to have prescriptions filled for 
fear of being identified as having HIV and 


being shunned by family and friends. 


Lemurs and Gummy Bears 





or lemurs taking part in a new research 

project at Duke’s Primate Center, the 

experience will be a feast of gummy 

bears, apples, popcorn kernels, hard 
nuts, dried fruits, and local foliage. But to 
the scientists feeding them, the aim will be 
to gain new insights into the evolution of a 
critically important process to all mammals 
—chewing. 

The scientists say the study will also add a 
piece to the puzzle of “convergent or parallel 
evolution,” the independent evolution of the 
same structure in disparate species. Con- 
vergent evolution is seen in bats and birds as 
they have independently evolved similar 
flight structures. Similarly, dolphins resem- 
ble fish, even though, as with birds and bats, 
they are far removed from one another on 
the evolutionary tree. 

Under a new $186,000 National Science 
Foundation grant, center director William 
Hylander and his colleagues will conduct 
detailed studies of the complex activity or 
firing patterns of jaw muscles of four lemur 
species as they chew various foods. While the 
lemurs chomp away at their treats, scientists 
will measure with hair-thin electrodes the 
electrical activity of their jaw muscles. 

One puzzle the scientists seek to solve is 
the evolutionary significance of symphyseal 


fusion, the fusing of the two sides of the 
lower jaw at the chin. For reasons still not 
well understood, such fusion occurs inde- 
pendently in many but not all mammalian 
species. “Scientists have known for a long 





NATURAL HISTORY 


Gallery 





Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


mong the library’s most 

treasured holdings are 

the books dating from 

the second half of the 
fifteenth century, when printing 
with moveable type was in its 
infancy. A particularly fine rep- 
resentative of the books from 
this period is a copy of the 
1476 edition of Pliny’s Historia 
Naturalis. The longevity and 
splendid condition of this work 
reflects the fine craftsmanship 
of its creators and the great 
value placed upon it by those 
who have owned and cared for 
it over the course of its 526- 
year lifetime. 

Pliny the Elder (ca. 23-79) 
was an adviser to Roman em- 
perors, a naturalist, and a pro- 
lific author, best known for his 
encyclopedia of natural sci- 
ence. In this work, he explored 
such topics as astronomy, geog- 
raphy, anthropology, human 
physiology, and animal and 
plant biology. Although many 
of his conclusions were later 
discredited, this monumental 
text still offers scholars impor- 
tant insight into the history 
and culture of ancient Rome. 

Following the first printing 
of Pliny’s Natural History in 
Venice in 1469, there was a 
renewed interest in his writings 
across Italy. At least four more 
editions were printed before 
1475, when Filippo Beroaldo 
prepared a revised text. This 
edition, and Duke’s copy, was 
published in Parma one year 
later by Stephanus Corallus. It 
is folio-sized with 358 unnum- 
bered leaves. 

The illustrations and mar- 
ginalia of the Duke Pliny are of 
particular interest. The third 
leaf, which begins his preface, 
is a spectacular example of Ren- 
aissance artistry. Four rectan- 
gular panels, each with its own 
design, encircle the text. In the 
right border is a miniature por- 
trait of a hooded scholar dressed 
in red. This image probably 
represents Petrarch or Dante, 
though it might also be a trib- 
ute to Pliny himself, dressed as 
a Renaissance scholar. 

A total of thirty-seven illum- 
inated letters introduce “books” 
of the text, with smaller red or 
blue letters marking the begin- 
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ning of each chapter. Because 
two distinct styles of illumina- 
tion exist within this volume, it 
is believed that two artists 
completed the work together. 
Neither their names nor their 
workshops are known. 

One of the early owners of 
this copy added a detailed 
handwritten index with more 
than 30,000 entries to the end 
of the volume. The index’s 
author worked from October 
1479 to March 1480, accord- 
ing to his own inscribed dates. 
Along the margins of the text 
itself are copious notes written 
in two separate hands. One 
hand can be identified as that 
of Palladius, an early owner; 
the other appears to be the 
same hand that created the 
index. The marginalia include 
quotes from other classical 
authors as well as a few biblical 
notations. Some citations are 
given in Greek, followed by 
Latin translations. There are 
also a few personal references 
to the scholar’s family and 
home city. 

Thomas L. Perkins acquired 
Duke’s copy in 1969 and gave 
it to the William R. Perkins 
Library, which bears his father’s 
name, as its two-millionth vol- 
ume. Before finding its way to 
the university, this particular 
copy passed through many 
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hands. Thomas Perkins pur- 
chased it from an antiquarian 
book dealer in New York, who 
had in turn acquired it from a 
dealer in Milan, Italy. Before 
this more recent sojourn in 
Italy, Duke’s copy spent the 
late seventeenth and/or early 
eighteenth century in a private 
collection in England. Its pres- 
ent—though not original — 
binding of red morocco with 
intricate gold tooling points to 
English craftsmanship of this 
period. 

Earlier, the volume belonged 
to an Italian family by the 
name of “Palladio degli Olivi.” 
Two signatures dating from 
the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries attest to this prove- 
nance. The earlier signature, 
which reads “Joannis Fran- 
ciscus Palladii de Olivis i.v.d.,” 
can be seen in the center of 
the top rectangular panel on 
leaf three. 

The Palladio family probably 
acquired the volume from the 
original owner, whose identity 
is not currently known. The 
coat of arms in the bottom 
panel on leaf three is likely that 
of the first owner. Unfortu- 
nately, a later owner painted 
over this emblem with his own 
arms. Subsequent recovery 
efforts have left the original 
shield indistinct. 


narcnin 


hat kind of artist would skin a 
Tickle Me Elmo? Someone who 
thinks items of popular culture 





could challenge an audience 
into rethinking what constitutes a living 
being. Someone fascinated by mechanical 
intelligence and how technology can fit into 
art. Someone with a wicked sense of humor. 

Phat’s Kelly Heaton, a Raleigh native 
who gained a lot of attention in the New 
York art scene and is back in North Carolina 
as an artist-in-residence at Duke, through 
the computer science department and the 
Information Science Information Studies 
(ISIS) program. The conjunction between 
art and technology is a comfortable place 
for Heaton, who spent several years doing 
art at MIT’s renowned Media Lab. In her 
East Campus art studio, she continues to 
work on projects such as “Immaterial 
Studio,” which explores how computer-gen- 
erated pixels can recreate the painterly 
experience. 

Her other project involves Tickle Me EL 
mo, the doll that has become a part of pop- 
ular culture. A microchip inside allows the 
toy to respond to a child’s squeeze on select 
tickle spots with a giggle of “Don’t tickle me!” 
In October, sixty-four Elmos, all purchased 
over online auction service eBay, were 
skinned and Heaton turned their pelts into 
a fur coat. Woven into the coat was some of 
Elmo’s electronics, so when the pelts are 
touched, the coat will giggle and quiver. 

The coat will be the center of a sculpture 
installation, tentatively set for exhibit next 
year at Ronald Feldman Fine Arts in New 
York. Plans include a video documentary of 
the skinning, display of the Elmo “guts” in 
plastic bags, a yearbook of information about 
the young children who originally owned 
the Elmos, and portraits of young girls from 
around the country whom Heaton paid to 
be photographed at Sears in Elmo costumes. 
In a statement about the work, Heaton de- 
scribes its aesthetics as “multi-layered: The 
exterior is fashionable, humorous and per- 


time that symphyseal fusion has occurred in 
many different orders of mammals, includ- 
ing humans and some but not all primates,” 
says Hylander. “And that makes it interest- 
ing to us because it suggests that by studying 
the underlying biomechanical correlates 
associated with fused and unfused symphy- 
ses, we have an opportunity to understand 
why fusion occurs.” 
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the Soul of Eimo 


verse; the interior is cyber- 
netic, biological, and ter- 
roristic.” 

“Elmo was just not an 
inert stuffed toy,” she 
explains. “He responded 
to his senses. The comput- 
er chip gave him that abil- 
ity to process data. It has 
machine intelligence, and 
I think of him as a living 
being; I don’t treat him as 
a doll. | want to push that 
boundary of what we 
think is a living being as 
much as I can. 

“I’m interested in where 
is the soul of Elmo? Is it in 
the electronics? The pelt? 
The eyes?” 

Heaton is the first artist- 
in-residence ever appoint- 
ed by computer science, 
and her work at Duke con- 
tinues efforts made by 
computer science, ISIS, 
and other programs to 
build bridges on campus 
between the arts and tech- 
nology communities. These include last 
year’s “Free Space” dance concert involving 
a dance company and the Fitzpatrick Pho- 
tonics Center, and an ISIS-sponsored sym- 
posium on music, new technology, and 
theft. 

“ISIS’s mission is to integrate information 
sciences and information studies more fully 
into all aspects of research and the curricu- 
lum at the university,” says program director 
Edward Shanken. “[Heaton’s] space in the 
art studio is out of the art department. She’s 
shooting a video in the warehouse that 
involves David Brady and people from the 
Fitzpatrick Center. She’s working with art 
students and she’s working with electrical 
engineering students along with engineering 
professor Gary Ybarra. These are the kind of 


In their studies, Hylander and his col- 
leagues will study the chewing patterns 
of four lemur species with very different 
degrees of such jaw connections. The eerie, 
batlike aye-aye has a very weak connection, 
even though it is known for its ability to 
enaw through concrete blocks and metal 
locks with its rodent-like front teeth. Ring- 
tailed lemurs and bamboo lemurs have 
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collaborations that ISIS was hoping to make 
possible.” 

The Elmo coat, called “Live Pelt,” is part 
of a larger work she calls Bibiota. Two of the 
main Bibiota pieces do for the toy Furby what 
“Live Pelt” does for Elmo. Heaton skinned 
400 Furbys, turning the skins into a red- 
and-white, Santa Claus fur outfit she calls 
“Dead Pelt.” She then took the eyes, 
mouths, and electronics from the 400 Fur- 
bys, reprogrammed the electronics, and 
mounted the eyes and mouths on a wall she 
called “Reflection Loop.” As people walked 
by the wall, the Furbys detected the motion 
and their eyes and mouths would start to 
open and shut. 


Sy http://xenia.media.mit.edu/~kelly 


intermediate levels of such connections, 
whereas the agile, acrobatic sifakas develop 
a tight jaw fusion as they grow to adult- 
hood. 

Through their experiments, the scientists 
will seek evidence for their hypothesis that 
such jaw fusion enables an animal to bring 
to bear the force of muscles on the opposite 
side of the jaw from where the food is being 

















chewed. As anyone knows who has tried to 
chew a tough steak, such muscle-force trans- 


fer could be critical to the ability to eat diffi- 
cult-to-chew foods, says Hylander. And thus, 
it could have been important for the ability 
of animals such as the ancestors of humans 
and certain other primates to expand their 
dietary sources, giving them a better shot at 
evolutionary success. 





uke moved into a tie for fourth in 

U.S. News & World Report magazine’s 

latest annual ratings of national uni- 

versities that offer doctoral degrees. 
The magazine listed Princeton as Number 1, 
followed by Harvard and Yale in a tie for sec- 
ond—the same rankings as last year. Duke 
was tied for fourth with CalTech, MIT, 
Stanford, and the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dartmouth was ranked ninth and Columbia 
and Northwestern were tied for tenth. Last 
year, Duke was ranked eighth. 

The magazine also ranked Duke thir- 
teenth in a list of national universities that 
are “great schools at great prices” and cited 
Duke’s program for first-year students, writ- 
ing program, and study-abroad program as 
“programs that really work.” 

“As much as we appreciate Duke’s high 
ranking, we continue to believe that maga- 
zine surveys should not be the basis on 
which students and their families determine 
where to go to college,” says Duke provost 
Peter Lange. “Virtually every year the maga- 
zines’ criteria change and schools move up 
or down a position or two. As we consistent- 
ly have said following publication of these 
rankings, students should use these maga- 
zine surveys as but one component in their 
decision about where to attend college. Since 
we believe the undergraduate educational 
experience our students enjoy is among the 
best that can be found anywhere, we antici- 
pate that Duke will continue to be the first 
choice of many of the nation’s most out- 
standing students.” 

U.S. News & World Report also ranked the 
best undergraduate engineering programs. 
Duke was ranked twenty-fourth, in a tie 
with the University of Maryland and the 
University of California-San Diego. Last 
year, the Pratt School of Engineering was in 
a three-way tie for twenty-sixth. When 
ranking specialties, the Pratt School’s un- 
dergraduate biomedical engineering pro- 
gram was ranked second among schools 
whose highest degree is a doctorate. Johns 
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Hopkins was ranked first in that area. 

For the thirteenth year in a row, U.S. News 
€& World Report listed Duke Medical Center 
on its honor roll of the top sixteen hospitals 
in the United States. Duke ranked sixth over- 
all for the third year in a row, and had six- 
teen specialty areas that were highly ranked. 

These rankings are based on a review of 
205 top medical centers, winnowed from 
6,045 hospitals nationally. To be ranked, a 
hospital must be a member of the Council of 
Teaching Hospitals, be affiliated with a med- 
ical school, or have at least nine of seven- 
teen specified items of medical technology. 
Those criteria reduced the number of hospi- 
tals from 6,045 to 1,958. These remaining 
hospitals were ranked on their performance 
in each specialty area, looking at reputation, 
mortality (death) rates, and a group of care- 
related factors such as nursing. 

The Duke specialty areas that U.S. News 
ranked include: geriatrics, fifth; heart/heart 
surgery, fifth; gynecology, sixth; cancer, 
seventh; digestive disorders, eighth; kidney 
disease, eighth; orthopedics, sixth; ophthal- 
mology, eighth; psychiatry, ninth; rheuma- 
tology, ninth; urology, ninth; neurology and 
neurosurgery, eleventh; respiratory disease, 
eleventh; pediatrics, nineteenth; hormonal 


disorders, twentieth; ear, nose, and throat, 
twenty-seventh. 

Duke’s Fuqua School of Business ranked 
ninth in Business Week’s best M.B.A. programs 
in the U.S., sixth in the Financial Times’ best 
international M.B.A. programs, and third- 
best international business school in The 
Economist’s sister company for data analysis, 
the Economist Intelligence Unit. 


hn WWW.USNeEWS.COM 
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In Brief 


“= Remembering Jim Crow: African Ameri- 
cans Tell About Life in the Segregated South, 
edited by professors William H. Chafe, 
Raymond Gavins, and Robert Korstad, and 
the staff of the Behind the Veil project at the 
Center for Documentary Studies at Duke, 
received a 2002 Lillian Smith Book Award. 
Presented annually by the Southern Re- 
gional Council, the awards recognize authors 
whose fiction and nonfiction writing ex- 
tends the legacy of the outspoken writer, 
educator, and social critic who challenged 
her fellow Southerners and all Americans 
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HAEFELI'S WORLD 


Cartoons from New Yorker contributor William Haefeli '75 


ened 


“Just for fun, let’s see if your self-deprecating wit 
can be retooled for the deprecation of others.” 


HST 159D 





on issues of social and racial justice. The 
awards are the South’s oldest literary honor. 
Remembering Jim Crow was also awarded 
the 2002 Carey McWilliams Award, pre- 
sented annually by the MultiCultural Review 
to an outstanding scholarly or literary work 
related to the U.S. experience of cultural 
diversity. 


-@ Edward Hull, former director of resi- 
dence life and student housing at Southern 
Methodist University, was appointed to the 
newly created position of director of resi- 
dence life and housing services. With over- 
sight of an annual budget in excess of $25 
million, he is responsible for the management 
of programs that support undergraduates and 
graduate students living in university resi- 
dence halls and apartments. 


ve Reynolds Price, novelist, poet, drama- 
tist, and essayist, was awarded the 2002 John 
Tyler Caldwell Award for the Humanities 
North Carolina Humanities 
Council. The Caldwell Award recognizes 


from the 


those who strengthen the educational, cul- 
tural, and civic life of North Carolina 
through the humanities. Price 55, James B. 


Syllabus” 





History of Afghanistan 


he history of Afghanistan 

—what is left of it —is 

no more uplifting a sub- 

ject than its present. It is 
as much a history of war as a 
history of culture. Yet, lest we 
repeat mistakes, it is a course 
the world and its leaders would 
be well advised to take—and 
can. HST 159D will be offered 
online to men and women from 
Durham to Kabul, and every- 
where that a government per- 
mits Web access in between. 

Live professors, however, 

are available at only two sites. 
Duke’s John Richards will be 
conducting class at Duke at 
the very same time —and via 
videoconferencing technology, 
linking the two—as David 
Gilmartin at North Carolina 
State University. The high- 
tech format, says Richards, 
allows the professors to share 
the burden of preparing new 
lectures and enables a hitherto 
seldom interaction between 
Duke and State students. 
“We've found this to be a valu- 
able interaction,” he says. 


INE 


The course spans the mod- 
ern history of the nation and 
surrounding region with spe- 
cial emphasis on the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. It 
covers, among other topics, 
geography, ethnicity, the effects 
of opium on the economy, 
Islam, civil war, the Taliban, 
and the timely theme of nation- 
building. Richards says that, 
while Afghanistan has been 
much in the news of late, “quite 
beyond the repercussions of re- 
cent events, the history of Af- 
ghanistan offers a window on 
many of the complex processes 
that have marked the history of 
the modern world.” 

Perceiving a heightened 
interest in Afghanistan among 
students and a dearth of atten- 
tion to the region by U.S. 
scholars, the professors felt 
compelled to fill the void, but 
also to respond to Congress: Ac- 
cording to Richards, “the U.S. 
Department of Education, which 
funds the North Carolina Na- 
tional Resource Center in South 
Asian Studies, was being asked 


by Congress to improve U.S. 
citizens’ understanding of that 
part of the world.” 

Half of the classes originate 
at N.C. State and half at Duke. 
All are accessible online —no 
passwords required. N.C. State 
and Duke will share nine guest 
lecturers and visiting scholars 
and contribute to a communal 
Web-discussion board. 


Professor 

John Richards is a specialist 

in the history of South Asia. 
He received his doctoral train- 
ing and did his dissertation 
research at the University of 
California, Berkeley, with a 
focus on the Mughal Empire in 
India. Richards has published 
numerous articles and books. 
His academic interests include 
numismatics (the study of 
monetary history), transna- 
tional and comparative history, 
environmental history, and the 
history of opium. His latest 
book, a synthesis of early 
modern global environmental 
history, The Unending Frontier: 


Environmental History in the 
Early Modern World (Univer- 
sity of California Press, 2002), 
will be published this winter. 


Assignments 
Students are required to attend 
class regularly, to participate 

in discussions both in class 

and on the Web, and to submit | 
three pieces of written work: 

a take-home midterm exam, a 
final exam, and a ten-page 


paper. 


Readings 

Martin Ewans, Afghanistan: 
A Short History of its People 
and Politics 

Olivier Roy, Islam and 
Resistance in Afghanistan 
David Edwards, Heroes of the 
Age: Moral Fault Lines on the 
Afghan Frontier 

Ahmad Rashid, Taliban: Mili- 
tant Islam, Fundamentalism, 
and Oil in Central Asia 
Other readings are available 
electronically through J-Stor or 
electronic reserve. 








Duke Professor of English, was cited for his 


work as a “writer, devoted scholar and edu- 
cator, and mentor to aspiring writers.” 


»> R. Sanders Williams M.D. ’84, dean 


of Duke’s medical school, and Debra A. 
- Schwinn, professor of anesthesiology at Duke, 


have been appointed to the National Aca- 


_ demy of Sciences’ Institute of Medicine, one 


of three institutes within the NAS. Medical 
professionals consider it a high honor to be 
included in the group, which consists of 
national scholars and leaders in health and 
medicine, behavioral and social sciences, 


administration, law, the physical sciences, 





FROM MUSIC TO MOVIES, ONLINE 


and engineering. Williams, a physician-sci- 
entist, has made major contributions to the 
understanding of the basic mechanisms of 
cardiovascular disease. He was appointed 
dean of medicine and vice chancellor for 
academic affairs at Duke Medical Center in 
April 2001. Schwinn joined the Duke facul- 
ty in 1989; she is also professor of pharma- 
cology/cancer biology and surgery, vice chair 
for research in anesthesiology, and director 
of the Molecular Pharmacology Laboratories 
and Perioperative Genomics, and she chairs 
the third-year medical student (research 
year) curriculum. Her research focuses on 
better understanding how stress and genetic 


differences between people relate to disease 
outcomes. 


v= James A. Nunley, an orthopedic sur- 
geon on the faculty at Duke Medical Center, 
was named chief of the division of orthope- 
dic surgery. He succeeds James Urbaniak, Vir- 
ginia Flowers Baker Professor of orthopedic 
surgery, who stepped down after seventeen 
years as division chief but who will continue 
in his role as vice chair of surgery. Nunley 
specializes in surgery of the hand and foot, as 
well as total joint replacements and the use 
of microsurgical techniques. He joined the 
faculty in 1980. 


Bio date 





“A Music Free-For-All,” November-December 2000 


o, I am not a spook like 
those who haunted 
Edgar Allan Poe; nor 
am I one of your Holly- 
wood-movie ectoplasms. I am 
invisible, understand, simply 
because people refuse to see 
me.” So said Ralph Ellison, 


_ with more foresight than he 


could have ever imagined. 


| What started with music has 
| begun to flow over to illegal 


movie downloading gone 
rampant on college campuses. 
Duke is attempting to give 
form to the invisible man and 
save the day. 

With the Motion Picture 
Association of America and 
all the major studios crying 
foul as students and others 
cram their hard drives full of 
“tipped” Hollywood films, a 
Duke product arrived on 
campus this fall as a stopgap. 
Cflix, a broadband streaming- 
video technology co-founded 


| by Brett Goldberg ’97, is 


slowly but surely making its 
way into the university’s 
entertainment environment 
and, after a recent successful 
free trial, into computers 
around the country. 

“Certainly, the Napster 
trend saw a proliferation of 
service to college students,” 
Goldberg says of the once pop- 
ular but now passé peer-to- 
peer file-sharing outlet, “so we 
see this as a commercially and 
legally viable service for that 
audience. We didn’t necessarily 
view it as a way to cut down on 
illegal downloading, but we 
saw it as something that the 


MPAA and the movie studios 
would be drawn to.” 

Cflix offers something new. 
For a mere four dollars a month, 
or a fee from two to four dol- 
lars per viewing on their cable 
bill, procrastinating students 
can pick from the still-modest 
collection of recent and classic 
studio films, ESPN specials, 
South Park reruns from Come- 
dy Central, and independent 
films through a deal with Cin- 
emaNow, the leading Internet 
video-on-demand company. 
Cflix brings the content to a 
dorm-room computer faster 
than a Napster or KaZaA, and 
at a higher quality. 

“Tt was an easy call,” says 
Peter Block ’85, president of 
Lions Gate Home Entertain- 
ment, the majority owner of 
CinemaNow, who worked 
directly with Cflix’s Goldberg. 
“CinemaNow wanted to try 
the idea out with Cflix; I was 
uncertain about providing 
films. They came back and told 
me that the test would be at 
Duke. It’s actually the way a 
lot of decisions get made here: 
Bring up Duke and I usually 
acquiesce. That trial went very 
well, and it is now rolling out 
with a commercial launch and 
at other schools.” 

Despite students’ increasing 
association of programs like 
KaZaA or Morpheus with their 
local Blockbuster, the idea 
behind Internet on-demand 
startups is that the low cost, 
legality, and maneuverability of 
the sites will outweigh the 
slower and more government- 


constrained illegal download- 
ing. With Hollywood honchos 
forcing courts to take action 
and KaZaA, the most popular 
file-sharing service (550 mil- 
lion files available at any point 
during the school day) under 
serious legal scrutiny for the 
first time, Cflix hopes to propel 
itself into the next generation 
of the Internet. It has already 
made a major step by com- 
pelling Disney to broker its 
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first Web-licensing deal. 

The evolution of computers 
may have just led to their 
being the most viable source 
of pay-per-view entertainment. 
Only 50 to 55 percent of 
Duke students sign up for cable 
services, although 98 percent 
have computers. 

Angel Dronsfield, senior 
director of information tech- 


nology planning and business 
strategy at Duke’s Office of 
Information Technology, 
helped bring Cflix to Duke. 
She sees the venture as a way 
to help fill the audience gap 
created when budget cuts 
forced Duke to drop the DTV 
movie channel two years ago, 
just as Napster was pushing 
into high gear. 

But while Cflix continues to 
measure the preferences of 
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When a popular 
music-sharing 
service started 
otferiny songs 
via the Internet, 
record labels 
cried “theft” 
and a federal 
jutige ordered 
removal or a 
shutdown. 

But at Duke, 
its bard to 
find students 
who worry 
about thelr 
Wapstering 
habits as a 
copyright 
violation—or 
as steating. 





Duke students—whether for 
pay-per-view, subscription, 
more titles, or more flexibility 
to “return” the film—down- 
loading addicts continue, 
remorselessly, with their free 
illegality, until it comes at their 
expense. That time may still 
be years away. 


—Matt Sullivan ’06 


Full Court Press 


basketball appears simple enough: 
bounce, bounce, pass. But making 


basketball appear on television sets 





and in magazines and newspapers 
across the nation is not so simple. You have 
to court the press. 

Jon Jackson, director of sports informa- 
tion, manages the day-to-day publicity for 
Mike Krzyzewski and team. For the most part, 
PR. people tend to be overly exuberant sorts, 
cheerleaders who croon and gush over their 
clients and parade them in front of the press. 
Not Jackson: “It’s not like I have to be out 
there pitching stories.” The RR. job at Duke, 
he says, isn’t what it is elsewhere. When 
you're the highest-profile program with the 
highest-profile coach, the promotional side 
of things is pretty much taken care of. 

Ironically, the one time Jackson did make 
a concerted effort to promote a player was for 
perhaps the greatest face man, head wrinkles 
and all, in Duke basketball history. Shane 
Battier had been in the running for Player of 
the Year before his senior season began. 
“But,” says Jackson, “with Jason [Williams] 
playing so well, there were some doubts as to 
whether or not he was the best guy on the 
team. So, we felt we really needed to push 
him. We tried to do some strategic things 
with him and one day a guy from The New 
York Times called up wanting to do a big arti- 
cle on Jason during Shane’s senior year. I 
said, ‘Well, you know Jason’s a great kid, but 
let me tell you about Battier.’ The guy ended 
up changing it to Shane, front-page, [sports], 
New York Times.” 

Duke’s standing doesn’t make Jackson’s 
job any easier. The calls he doesn’t have to 
make are the same calls he screens, from 
journalists asking for interviews or photo 
shoots to fans wanting autographs. (Krzyzew- 
ski signs more than a hundred items every 
week.) “I guess you would say I’m the gate- 
keeper.” During the 2001 season, Jackson set 
up a special arrangement to handle media 
requests for Battier. “There were so many that 
we decided to designate one day a week for 
him as ‘press day.’ After practice, we would 
put him on the phone with eight or ten re- 
porters and they would shoot questions at 
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him. Then we'd put the next eight on.” 

As gatekeeper, Jackson has to be a good 
defender. His clients have classes, practice, 
girlfriends, moms, and just a few minutes for 
everything else. The Office of Sports Infor- 
mation is all that stands between them and 
the press. And though the media could con- 
tact a player without Jackson’s consent — and 
on occasion do—it behooves a reporter to 
play by the rules. 

The press doesn’t like to hear that Chris 
Duhon has a test—neither does Duhon— 
“but these guys are students and that comes 
first, always. We don’t want to burden them. 


We tell them, look, we’re on your side, if 


you've got too much going on, let us know.” 

Jackson explains that with N.C. State and 
UNC in the backyard, Duke is in a unique 
position. “It’s strange,” he says, “but we’re 
bigger nationally than we are locally, so there’s 
a sensitivity among our local media about 
getting trumped all the time, especially since 
we have guys with ties here who are big in 
the national media.” 

According to sports reporter Bryan Strick- 
land of Durham’s Herald-Sun, with so much 
competition for interviews, “access to the team 
can be tough to get.” After his back surgery 
in October 94, Krzyzewski himself scaled 
back on the number of media requests he 
meets. “It’s rare that you'll get him nowadays.” 
That isn’t always the case with the team, 
says Strickland, “but when you do get an in- 
terview, you get the feeling, talking to the 
guy, that he’s sticking to Krzyzewski’s line. 
Except for Duhon. He’ll tell you what’s on 
his mind.” 

Duhon, a junior, is from Slidell, Louisiana. 
He is six-foot-one, lithe and sinewy, with 
light brown, almost hazel eyes and the mus- 
culature of a gazelle. Melanie McCullough, 
Jackson’s assistant, arranged a meeting and an 
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empty office to sit in. Duhon joked with her. 
“T better shut this door, I’m gonna have to 
give him all the dirt on you people.” McCul- 
lough laughed and shook her head. Duhon’s 
way with the press is the same as his way 
with McCullough. “I just have fun with 
them.” He says that it doesn’t bother him 
when reporters dig around for information 
and ask questions to try to draw him out, 
“because they’re just doing their job and 

looking for the story, and I respect that.” 
Coming to Duke, he recalls, was sort of a 
shock. ESPN had never made it down to 
Slidell. “So I got here and it was, you know, 
cameras everywhere.” In the first few weeks, 
he says, the team was briefed on how to con- 
duct an interview: The sports information 
staff “fired questions at us that they said a 
reporter might ask, and then they told us 
what we should have said or what would be 
bad to say. Coming out of high school, you 
know, most guys don’t have a lot of experi- 
ence with this, and they know that. They don’t 

want you getting thrown to the wolves.” 
That Duke takes an active interest in 
how, and in how often, a basketball player 
presents himself or herself to the press should 
come as no surprise. After all, when Chris 
Duhon smiles, Duke smiles. When the team 
wins, Duke wins. And as long as basketball 
players are the university's most prominent 
representatives, Coach K notwithstanding, 
basketball players will be an entity apart. 
Their inaccessibility, their guarded reserve, 
is essential to their allure. Their boundaries 
are ever present and their separation is 
clearly defined. Jackson put it in household 
terms: “It’s like being in a fishbowl.” Duke 
plays inside the paint, inside the Indoor 
Stadium, and most importantly, inside your 

television. 

—Patrick Adams 














na late-October Friday evening, a 

large man, round in the middle and 

bald on top, a man who by nature 

and by profession does not sit still or 
keep quiet, sat still and kept quiet in Rey- 
nolds Theater as just one member of an 
audience he once comprised. 

It was opening night for the revival of 
Cloud Nine, Caryl Churchill’s 1979 romp 
through the contrasting worlds of sexually 
repressive colonial Africa and sexually liber- 
ated 1980s London (New York in the Duke 
adaptation). After weeks of intense labor, 
“making the lines intersect” and drawing 
disparate elements into one seamless whole, 
it was a rather powerless moment for Jeff 
Storer. Twenty years a Duke professor and 
co-founder and artistic director of Durham’s 
Manbites Dog Theater, Storer could only 
watch. “There is no sadder sight than a di- 
rector whose show has already opened,” he 
says. “You're kind of worthless.” 

Up until that night, Storer was not worth- 
less. He had a steady job. As director, he led 
a collaborative effort that brought together 
very different people with very different func- 
tions: designers for the set, costumes, lights, 
and sound; musicians, stage managers, fight 
choreographers, and vocal coaches. More 
than fifty people worked in the backstage 
ensemble that was the backbone of the Cloud 
Nine production. 

As director, Storer provided what was 
necessarily absent. The famed director Tyrone 
Guthrie once said that a director must be 
“an audience of one,” that he must respond as 
would those who are seeing the play for the 
first time. Watching rehearsals, Guthrie would 
clap: very fast if annoyed, slower if pleased, 
and not once if disapproving. 

“T laugh,” says Storer. “I don’t know if it 
makes me different, but I’ve learned how to 
look at something as though I am seeing it 
for the first time, even if I am seeing it for 
the hundredth time. I’ve been able to pre- 
serve that sense of response; I can laugh if 
it’s funny and I can cry if it’s sad.” When 
something really tickles him, says Storer, he 
doesn’t censor it. He just lets it out. “Actors 
tell me they really like it. It’s reinforcement, 
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you know—they know they’re doing some- 
thing right when they elicit that response.” 

Meghan Valerio is a junior with short brown 
hair and tired, red eyes. She doesn’t sleep 
much, she says, because she has schoolwork 
and then rehearsal for three hours. She runs 
a few miles every day and, even though she 
hates fruit—more the texture than the taste 
—she eats it to stay healthy for the play. 
“Plus, scurvy can really creep up on you.” 
Her mother tells her that she only really 
seems to be awake when she is on stage; Va- 
lerio agrees. “It’s the adrenaline.” 

In Cloud Nine, she plays two people: a little 
boy in the first act and an older woman in the 
second. She says switching between the two 
is tough, and that sometimes her little boy 
picks up the mannerisms of her aging wom- 
an. “So sometimes Jeff reminds me, ‘You're a 
little man! A little man!’ And so I always 
think back to that and walk and sit and do 
everything like a little man all the time.” 

When asked if it was ever a problem for a 
young actress like herself to extend her com- 
fort zone, to take risks and perform in ways 
that she never has, Valerio smiles. “Have you 
seen the masturbation soliloquy?” 

In a certain way, Storer is no different than 
a coach. His team is his cast, and he pushes 
them to succeed, to go beyond themselves. 
“We're constantly exploring what our boun- 
daries are, not just to push them, but to serve 
the story, to find out what the best way to 
tell the story is.” If an athlete can be limited by 
speed and strength, an actor can be limited by 
imagination, by intellect, by movement, and by 
voice. “But,” he says, “an actor can also be ex- 
panded by all of those things. If you’re an ac- 
tor who has done a lot of thinking about how 
you feel about life and about people and about 
relationships, then you're going to bring some- 
thing really special to what’s going on.” 
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“| don’t know if it makes me 
different, but I've learned 
how to look at something as 
though | am seeing it for the 
first time, even if | am seeing 
it for the hundredth time.” 


When Caryl Churchill wrote Cloud Nine, 
the postmodernist and staunchly feminist 
playwright intended for jaws to drop and 
eyes to ogle and sure enough—probably right 
after Act II’s ménage a trois—they did. Stran- 
ger things had already been going on in Green- 
wich Village, but when the play opened at 
the Theater de Lys (now Lucille Lortel The- 
ater) in 1981, even The Times blushed: “The 
cast is new but the experience is still, well, 
bizarre... There is no play quite like Cloud 
Nine.” Churchill’s England was received as a 
loose little island of “uninhibited lunacy.” 
Audiences chuckled at “the most unlikely 
subjects for humor.” And it was just the kind 
of chatter Churchill hoped for. She wanted 
audiences to discuss. 

We have this idea in America that we are 
born free. And we are. But as human beings, 
we are innately limited, constrained by our 
varying capacities for self-expression. Be- 
tween who we are and who we would like to 
become, there is an unknown distance. With- 
out the liberty of mind to pretend, to make- 
believe, to express ourselves as such, we may 
never know it. It is why we go to the theater, 
and it is why we leave at the end. 

In the two decades since Cloud Nine was 
first performed, the shock value of a trans- 
although not the discomfort 





gender orgy 
of sitting next to your parents while watching 
this—has all but vanished. But confusion 
remains. “I think everyone has some degree 
of uncertainty about these things,” says Storer. 
“It’s why I chose this play for Parents Week- 
end. If we can create a dialogue, we’ve put 
on a successful performance.” 

When the performance ended that Friday 
evening, the audience clapped. And when 
the clapping finally ended, the discussing be- 
gan. It hasn’t ended yet. 

—Patrick Adams 
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The U.N. and World Bank have predicted 
that wars will be fought over water. 
Christine Whitman, head of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, Calls water 
the biggest environmental Crisis of 

the twenty-first century. Robert 
Jackson, associate professor of biology 
and director of the program in ecology, 
comments on the world’s most pre- 
cious resource—and where it went. 


One billion people are without access to safe 
drinking water. Five to ten million die from 
poor sanitation each year. Is the global situation 
Improving or worsening? 


It depends if you're a glass half-full or glass 
half-empty kind of person. In many ways it’s 
improving. One billion is a very rough num- 
ber, probably about the right size, but obvi- 
ously an indefensible number. It’s important 
to remember that there are 700 million fewer 
people without safe drinking water today 
than there were twenty years ago. 

A lot of work still needs to be done, but 
we are making progress. People realize that 
water is one environmental issue, if not the 
paramount one. The number of people is 
growing faster than the amount of water we 
have access to. So that means that on a per- 
capita basis, there will likely be less water, 
but that isn’t to say necessarily that there 
isn’t enough water in the world. It’s partly 
an issue of distribution. In some respects it’s 
similar to the food issue. There’s enough 
food in the world to feed everyone, but we 
can’t get it to people. That’s also true of 
water, although shipping water is more diffi- 
cult, because, of course, it’s heavy and hard 
to move around. 


Do you think it’s a real possibility that nations 
might soon go to war over water, as they do 
today over oil? 


I don’t think it’s beyond the realm of possi- 
bilities. We've come close in the past. I think 
it was in 1990: Turkey cut off the Euphrates 
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River for a month upriver from Syria and 
Iraq. They were building a dam and filling 
it. The president of Turkey at the time 
threatened to curtail flow indefinitely unless 
Syria withdrew support for Kurdish rebels. It 
was a fascinating interaction. Here was this 
dam at the center, the ostensible reason that 
the water was being cut off, and yet in the 
background was this overtly political mes- 
sage, you know, “you're downstream from us, 
and we control the water source.” 

Another famous example comes from 
Wesselton, South Africa, also in 1990, where 
the council cut off water to 50,000 people 
because they were protesting poor sanitation 
and living conditions. And then you have 
an example from the 1500s, another very 
fascinating one from Italy: Pisa and Florence 
were at war, and da Vinci and Machiavelli 
teamed up to divert the Arno River. They 
tried to deprive Pisa of water as an agent of 
war. They failed, but they tried. 


What about conflicts within the United States? 


Obviously there has been plenty of trouble 
with water in this country. Take the Colorado 
River and all the dams that have been built 
there. And, of course, the Rio Grande. Earlier 
this year, Texas and New Mexico farmers 
and ranchers wanted water that Mexico was 
supposed to deliver, but Mexico wasn’t de- 
livering it, so they blockaded the bridge. 

Another example I like: In the Thirties, 
California began building Parker Dam across 
the Colorado on the border with Arizona. It 
might be too melodramatic to say they were 
going to war over it, but the Arizona gover- 
nor called out the National Guard and sta- 
tioned them on the Arizona side of the river 
and said over his dead body were they going 
to build this dam. Of course, the dam was 
eventually built. 

I don’t see states fighting one another 
physically over water. There are too many 
other alternatives. I don’t think it is unrea- 
sonable, though, to think of water as a 
potential agent used in war for places like 


the Middle East. 


Several new technologies have been proposed to 
help conserve water in agricultural use (which 


accounts for 70 percent of water use) including 
drip-irrigation and underground aquifer-storage 
systems. Are these proving useful? 


They are effective in saving water. They’re 
excellent tools. But they’re only cost-effective 
if you have a valuable crop. If you’re growing 
orange trees or strawberries, then they’re 
definitely cost-effective. But we aren't going 
to grow wheat or corn—it’s not something 
that’s likely to go into broad application for 
row crops. 


With oceans of water and easy access to them, 
why does desalinization account for so little 
(only .2 percent) of global water? 


The problem with desalinization is that it 
requires a lot of energy. The countries that 
are doing it in the Middle East, like Saudi 
Arabia, are places where you have both 
water availability and energy availability. 
That's where it’s cost-effective. 

I don't think it’s unreasonable for cities 
like Los Angeles to talk more about desalin- 
ization. One kind of crazy scheme that’s 
been proposed— crazy, I guess, depending 
on your perspective —is to couple nuclear 
power plants with desalinization. On the 
one hand, you think, gosh, that is an utterly 
crazy, ridiculous idea, but then you think, 
well, the alternative may be draining Mono 
Lake. And then the tradeoffs between the 
technology and water availability are not so 
clear anymore. We have this knee-jerk reac- 
tion to nuclear power, but all the things that 
we do have a cost and a benefit. 

And that’s just one example of where we 
could go in cities, at least on the West 
Coast, where water is very scarce. I see this 
as possible, not very probable. But take 
California—40 million people. You pump 
75 million people into California and it’s 
not at all clear where water is going to come 
from to support those people. 


Is the world’s water problem a result of 
human pollution or of natural environmental 
processes at work? 


I don’t think it’s either of those alone. You can 
argue that cleaning up fresh water in the U.S. 
and Europe has been a real success story of 











Biologist Jackson: 
immersed in a delicate 
resource 


the last thirty years or so. For instance, the 
_ quality of water in the Great Lakes is much 
| better now than when I was a boy. When I 
_was a kid, we used to play on the shores of 
Lake Erie and there were dead fish every- 

_ where. We’d have dead-fish fights. And it 
was because the water was in terrible shape. 
It’s much better now. I don’t think it’s a 

pollution issue, certainly not in the United 

States, and it’s not a climate-change issue. 

It is at the intersection between climate and 

_ people. The demographic trend in this coun- 

try is for people to move south and west, 

and when they move, particularly west, they 

go from wetter to dryer. A lot of the areas 

' that have had the highest growth, like Las 

_ Vegas and Phoenix and Los Angeles, are 

| places where natural supplies of water are 
difficult to come by. 


_ America is regarded as a gluttonous consumer 
_ of water. Has our overuse contributed to a 
_ global shortage? 


_ There are issues where what we do has a 
tremendous influence globally, and one of 
those is greenhouse-gas emissions and cli- 

| mate change, where we have a quarter, 
approximately, of all fossil-fuel emissions in 
_ the world. I don’t think the things that we 
_as Americans do contribute, for the most 
part, to those one billion people not having 
_ enough water. 


| How do you assess the work of the Army 
Corps of Engineers? 


They have done their job well, at damming 





and channeling and reconstructing water 
flow across the country, and that has been a 
good thing in some ways and a negative thing 
in other ways. One of the greatest extinction 
events in this country has been along the 
Mobile River Basin, where dozens of species 
have gone extinct since we built a series of 
locks and dams along the waterway. Is that a 
bad thing? Yes, it is. But those Corps of En- 
gineers activities also allow us to move boats 
and transport materials. It’s a tradeoff. 


Do you favor privatization of water in the 
United States? 


I do think that’s a growth business. There 
is an emotional aspect to water in this coun- 
try. And it’s why dams are very difficult to 
push through now, though that is also 
because the best dam sites are already gone. 
But people feel very strongly about water. 
There are those who argue that water is no 
different than oil or any other commodity: 
We should move it around, trade it. And 
then there are those who are vehemently 
opposed. For instance, Canada has loads of 
fresh water, but many people are against 
importing it. 

In some ways, yes, a private company can 
manage that sort of process more efficiently 
than most governments do. But you have to 
remember that a company’s motivation is 
very different than a government’s motiva- 
tion, or should be. The question isn’t just, 
“Will companies do it better?” but, “How 
will we reconcile the public good with pri- 
vate shareholders and financial constraints 
of companies?” 
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“I don’t think water is a 
pollution issue, and it’s not 
a Climate-change issue. It is 
at the intersection between 
Climate and people.” 


If companies can get water to a billion 
people who don’t have water, I’m all for it. 
But just because a company is good at sell- 
ing water, I don’t think that we should nec- 
essarily do it. 


Can our government manage water efficiently 
—and are there problems with the way it is 
currently being managed? 


What is really important is to acknowledge 
just how many groups within the govern- 
ment, both federal and state, are responsible 
for monitoring water quality and quantity 
across diverse agencies with very different 
agendas. It’s an extremely difficult thing to 
coordinate. 

So, first you need to come up with a 
coherent plan for how we want to manage 
water in this country and think about it in 
ways more than just as a form of transporta- 
tion and recreation. There’s a new U.S. 
Global Change Water Plan that came out 
about a year ago, so it isn’t as if nothing is 
happening on this front. But when you think 
about all of the different agencies —there’s 
a Corps of Engineers, the EPA for water 
quality, the Transportation Board for ships, 
and on and on—it’s sort of a quagmire. 


— interviewed by Patrick Adams 


Jackson joined the Duke faculty in January 
1999. He heads the Program in Ecology at the 
Nicholas School of the Environment and is 
director of the new Stable Isotope Mass Spec- 
trometry Laboratory. His new book, The Earth 
Remains Forever, was published this fall. 
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Paperboy: Confessions of a 
Future Engineer 
By Henry Petroski. Knopf, 2002. 384 pages. $25. 


ngineering is a discipline that separates 

the men from the boys. This is easy to 

prove: Give an unassembled bicycle to 

an average man and an average boy and 
you can bet the boy will tinker for a while 
and then get the whole thing put together 
(and have fun doing it), while the man des- 
perately tries to remember which kind of 
screwdriver is a Phillips, gets frustrated, gets 
distracted, and gets up to grab a beer. The 
best engineers, be they male or female, are a 
lot like boys. They have a boy’s obsessive in- 
quisitiveness, his love of trial and error, his 
natural knack for fixing and fuddling and 
fooling around with gadgets for hours with- 
out getting the least bit bored. They don’t 
look at designing and building as a task; for 
them, it’s playtime. 

At sixty, Henry Petroski, Aleksandar S. 
Vesic Professor of civil engineering and pro- 
fessor of history, is still a boy. His books, from 
To Engineer Is Human to The Evolution of 
Useful Things, have described the evolution 
of pencils, bridges, bookshelves —all sorts of 
products of the mind—with an innocent 
delight. His new childhood memoir, Paper- 
boy: Confessions of a Future Engineer, is also 
the tale of the evolution of a useful thing. 
But it is vastly different from any he has 
written before, primarily because a young 
engineer, unlike Petroski’s other subjects, is 
not engineered per se. Boys (and girls) are too 
complex a creation for that. Nature can only 
genetically engineer so much of a child; the 
rest is up to nurture. Petroski’s memoir is 
not as clear-cut or straightforward as his 
other books, but it makes for an intriguing 
tale of what happens when a child with a 
natural predisposition toward engineering is 
encouraged, by teachers or free time, to 
develop it. 

The book is also a testament to the inde- 
fatigable curiosity of boys. We join Petroski on 
the cusp of adolescence in Cambria Heights, 
Queens. It is 1954 and, on his twelfth birth- 
day, he is scrambling to piece together a new 
bike before his well-meaning but technologi- 
cally hapless father can get his “meaty 
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hands” on it. To the unexpected delight of 
his father, young Petroski succeeds. 

The bike leads to a gig delivering the Long 
Island Press, and the protagonist sets off on 
the route to adulthood. Along the way, he 
meets a cast of coming-of-age characters: 
the older paperboys who smoke cigarettes 
on their breaks and reveal to him “how ba- 
bies are made,” the teacher who always gets 
his name wrong and is probably doing it on 
purpose, the cute girl. These episodes are 
painted with the brushstrokes of Norman 
Rockwell, quaint and warm vignettes in 
learning the ways of life. 

Petroski deftly evokes the mid-1950s of 
his youth with the help of Press headlines 
that punctuate the book: McCARTHY 
‘JURY’ WILL READ FBI LETTER, MOR- 
TY GOLD ROBBED OF BIRTHDAY JEW- 
BLS, CHINESE REDS FREE 9 YANK 
CIVILIANS. (As the author notes, though 
they were actually typeset in upper and 
lower case, headlines tend to stick in the 
memory as all-caps.) Petroski is living these 
historic experiences without realizing, or 
particularly caring, that they are historic. 
“After delivering the paper for a while, Press 
boys might have been able to recognize a 
folded copy of the Press lying on a stoop at 
thirty feet, but they could not say what was 
in it,” he writes. “No matter what the date- 
line, front-page headlines would pass under 
the eyes and between the fingers.” 

He prefers folding the paper to reading it. 
Actually, proper folding is the key to his suc- 
cess as a paperboy. He becomes utterly fixat- 
ed on putting together a bundle that will stay 
in one piece when launched onto a porch. 
The enterprise is so complex that it takes him 
an entire chapter, with a photo illustration, to 
describe it. The same attention to detail would 
serve him well later in his career. 

Petroski is not writing Paperboy: Confes- 
sions of a Cambria Heights Kid, in which case 
the cute girls would be central figures and 
the technicalities would be, well, technicali- 
ties; he is writing about the engineer at age 
twelve, for whom technicalities are central. 
In the end, that is what makes this memoir 
so charming. Many writers of Petroski’s age 
could have delivered Rockwellian reminis- 
cence, but few could convey, in an adult voice, 





the fascinations and obsessions of the young 
so convincingly. 

We all become preoccupied as children, 
whether with Star Wars or piano-playing or 
building a better newspaper. For most, these 
manias are fleeting, but a few of us remem- 
ber and cherish the details throughout our 
lives. The more fortunate —often engineers 
—find ways to parlay their childhood pas- 
sions into careers. Petroski is in this last, 
lucky group. And we are luckier for his ac- 
count of it. 


— Mary Carmichael 


Carmichael 01 is a science writer at Newsweek. 


Quartet for Three Voices 

By James Applewhite 58, A.M. ’60, Ph.D. 
69. Louisiana State University Press, 2002. 
64 pages. $22.95. 





hen Nobel laureate V.S. Naipaul 

came from England in the late 1980s 

to tour the American South, he se- 
lected a certain quiet, unassuming man to 
take him around North Carolina. Naipaul 
wanted someone who could show him the 
farms, churches, graveyards, and universi- 
ties, and explain the history of the land. The 
man Naipaul chose had grown up on a 
Carolina tobacco farm, like his father and 
grandfather and great-grandfather before 
him; he had become a poet, and had gone 
on to become a celebrated professor of En- 
glish at Duke University. 

Naipaul documented his wanderings with 
James Applewhite in his book A Tur in the 
South. He describes Applewhite with great 
affection: “He was a slender man, narrow- 
waisted, concerned about exercise. He took 
all my inquiries seriously, and spoke from the 
heart, without affectation, with a farmer’s 
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matter-of-factness, offering me at once, as 
soon as he saw that I was receptive, thoughts 
he would have spent some time arriving at.” 

Naipaul repeatedly marvels at how much 
he and Applewhite have in common, though 
they come from such different worlds. Each 
feels alienated from his homeland—the far- 
off island of Trinidad and the leafy, hot 
Carolina farm—and each uses his writing to 
examine the beauty and evils of the past and 
the drastic changes this century has wit- 
nessed. Toward the end of A Turn in the 
South, Naipaul calls his conversations with 
Applewhite “extraordinary.” 

What was it about this narrow-waisted 
Jim Applewhite that so deeply moved V.S. 
Naipaul? One only need turn to Applewhite’s 
latest volume of poems, Quartet for Three 
Voices. His lucid and haunting poetry reflects 
upon the history of North Carolina and the 





_ history of his own family, which once owned 





slaves: “Accepting its sweetness and bitter 
illusions/I’ve lived four-fifths of my life in 
this South/that believed in a lie we all still 
suffer for.” Applewhite’s poems vividly rec- 
ollect the delights of the South and the joys 
of his childhood, but often with a dark edge: 
“we suck on/apples of fallen orchards.” 

The fallen orchards represent a favorite 
theme of Quartet for Three Voices —people 
and places aging and decaying over time. In 
the standout poem “A Fictive World,” Ap- 
plewhite grapples with the memory of his 





_ grandparents who “disbelieved change” and 





didn’t want to admit they were growing old. 
He recalls his grandfather singing “Sunrise 
Tomorrow” even as he was close to death, and 
how nothing ever changed inside their house: 
“the celery, deviled eggs, /pickles and olives 
in narrower and wider dishes, iced/tea in 


-cut-glass goblets on stems, the turkey sliced 


on/the sideboard by old Aunt Eliza.” The 
deviled eggs, the goblets, the hymns: it was 


all comforting, but it also meant hiding from 
the real world, telling “lies /against time.” 
Applewhite believes in telling the truth — 
acknowledging change and learning from 
the past: “The history I breathe is alive, ex- 
ists to save.” No poem addresses this hope 
more directly than “The Deed,” the best poem 
of the collection, with its fresh imagery and an 
honest reckoning of the past. In it, Apple- 
white has decided to sell his family’s farm, 
which leads him to remember its long history. 
Rich musical language describes the farm’s 
boundaries— “Beginning at Toisnot Swamp 
then/southwest for eighty-six chains,” as well 





as the surface of the land—‘scrub oak and 
blackberry tangle” and “loblolly pine.” In a 
dark and brilliant image, he recalls “the 
swamp-stream switching its channels/like a 
snake when you chop its head off, twisting in 
hintes 
Applewhite confronts his farm’s mixed 
history by intoning a litany of names. On 
paper, the farm has been transmitted to “John, 
Martha, Elisha, /and Isaac,” but he remembers 
another string of names, “Beedy, Lewis, Of- 
fy;/Wealthy, Feruba, Bright; Tabitha/Mereca, 
Jinnna, and Litha,” the slaves who lived and 
worked on this land. He writes their names 
in his poem hoping their “story will last,” even 
though, over the years, fires burned through 
the farm’s cemetery and “erased whatever 
chalked letters /once named you on the black- 
ened/boards of heart pine.” He sells the farm, 
lays aside his guilt over its history, and ends 
the poem with an image of hope, the fields 
feathered with broomsedge and “preparing/ 
for the new generations of pines.” 
Applewhite’s rich and lyrical poetry does 
the same work as the fertile broomsedge, 
preparing a new generation of readers for 
growth. The poems in Quartet for Three Voices 
brim with wisdom and insight as he reflects 
on the past century, both recording history in 
his poems and bringing a new understanding 
of the past. “Now/I know only backwardly,” 
he declares, but these years of experience in 
the hands of a masterful poet make for ex- 
traordinary and powerful writing. 
—Jynne Dilling Martin 


Martin, a freelance book reviewer, works for 
Random House. 
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n October of 2001, Ann Miller, public 
documents librarian in Duke’s Perkins 
Library, received a document that she 
hadn't exactly anticipated for her collec- 
tion. It was a memo to depository librarians 
from the U.S. superintendent of documents. 
The memo referred to a CD-ROM that had 
been singled out by the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey’s associate director for water; the CD- 
ROM carried the dry title “Source-Area 
Characteristics of Large Public Surface-Water 
Supplies in the Conterminous United States: 
An Information Resource for Source-Water 
Assessment.” From there, the language was 
succinet: “Please withdraw this material im- 
mediately and destroy it by any means to 
prevent disclosure of its contents.” 
The directive apparently grew from a con- 
cern that terrorists might tap into the water 
system. Duke is an official government de- 


partment or agency regarding weapons of 


mass destruction, as well as other information 


that could be misused to harm the security of 


our nation and the safety of our people.” 
Those are awfully broad guidelines, Miller 
observes. And they’re being applied across 
the range of information media—potentially 
by low-level bureaucrats. Federal Computer 
Week, a government watchdog group, re- 


ported this fall that “tens of thousands of 


documents” have vanished from government 
websites. One month after last year’s terror- 
ist attacks, the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission blocked access to website infor- 
mation on hydropower plants, gas pipelines, 
electricity transmission lines, and other com- 
ponents of the energy infrastructure. “I’m 
worried that we won't be able to look back 
on this time period and get any sense of our 
history, of who we were and where we’ve 


completed, when you return your book, that 
link is broken and there’s no trail. So no one 
could go into our system under your name 
and pull up everything that you've ever bor-— 
rowed. The only thing they could determine 
is what you currently have out.” 

Of course, he adds, “A faculty member here 
at Duke has year-long borrowing privileges, 
which are renewable, so they could have quite 
a collection of material out. In fact, until we 
have more space, I encourage the faculty not 
to return their books.” 

What the Patriot Act encourages is new 
cooperation by libraries. With a court order, 
libraries now have to help monitor a user’s 
electronic communications sent through the 
library’s computers. In seeking records, agents 
are not required to demonstrate “probable 
cause” of a crime; they need only claim that 
those records are linked to a terrorism inves- 


With terrorism threats and rumblings of war, we find ourselves living in a Security-conscious society. 
But when documents begin to disappear from library shelves and professors are censured for their 
words, has national security put academic inquiry at risk? 


pository site; its holdings of official docu- 
ments essentially belong to the government. 
So this was a recall notice that had to be 
honored. 

“The CD-ROM had been in the collection 
for several years,” says Miller. “It concerned 
national water supplies, but we weren't 
asked to withdraw the CD-ROM on state 
water supplies, which we also have. And this 
notice only applied to depository libraries. 
What if one of our geologists or geographers 
had purchased a copy? They didn’t have to 
return it. So it was a little odd.” 

Perhaps it seemed a little odd, but this 
seek-and-destroy mission points to a new 
stress on security that may be intruding on 
the free flow of information. Miller’s memo 
file includes a message to executive depart- 
ments and agencies from Andrew Card, Presi- 
dent Bush’s chief of staff. Last spring, Card 
asked Justice Department officials to safe- 
guard “government information in your de- 
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been and how we got to where we are now,” 
Miller says. “That’s what government publi- 
cations do.” 

One thing government did, right around 
the time that Miller found herself hunting 
down the offending CD-ROM, was to pass 
the USA Patriot Act. (Its formal and imagi- 
natively cumbersome title is the Uniting and 
Strengthening America by Providing Ap- 
propriate Tools Required to Intercept and 
Obstruct Terrorism Act of 2001.) In amend- 
ing more than fifteen federal statutes, the 
Patriot Act expanded the authority of law 
enforcement. 

The American Library Association points 
out that under the act, the FBI can acquire 
library circulation records, which are now 
treated as business records. While Univer- 
sity Librarian David Ferriero says he finds 
that provision disturbing, the practical effect 
is hard to gauge. “In our online system, we 
don’t keep histories. When a transaction is 


tigation. Unless agents were physically mon- 
itoring a public-access computer, Ferriero 
says, it’s hard to see how they could peg an 
individual user to a particular website. Still, 
he says, “since so much of what we’re doing 
involves Internet access, and since we have 
sO many opportunities within the physical 
space for people to do that, librarians have a 
genuine concern” about that aspect of the 
Patriot Act. 

The Patriot Act is also bringing a new 
meaning to library silence. Librarians served 
with a search warrant issued under the new 
rules may not disclose the existence of the 
warrant. They can’t discuss the fact that 
records were produced as a result of the war- 
rant. And they have to resist telling a library 
patron that his records were given to the FBI 
or that she is the subject of an FBI investiga- 
tion. 

Access to information is now an issue that 
transcends libraries. A National Academy of 
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Scienc es report on science, technology, and 
terrorism points out that debates on the free 
exchange of ideas always arise during war- 
time. Duke doesn’t allow classified research 
on campus. Judith Dillon, director of the 
Office of Research Support, says classified 
research “is contrary to our mission. The 
mission of a university is to disseminate in- 
formation, not keep it secret.” 


More than philosophical stances come 


into play. A university’s status in the eyes of 


the IRS hinges on that traditional mission, 
she says, and a shift in policy (even, ironical- 
ly, in service of government imperatives) 
could endanger its tax-exempt status. For 
eraduate students, involvement with classi- 
fied research could be career-deadening. As 
she puts it, “What do you do with a disserta- 
tion that’s based on classified research? You 
can’t defend it. You can’t put it in the library. 
In essence, you don’t have a dissertation.” 
Dillon says the university will permit prior 
review of publications—which is different 
from the right to refuse publishing research 
findings. “The issue of whether we will ac- 
cept a restriction on publication is one that 
comes up frequently. We always fight it.” 
Prior review focuses narrowly on two areas. 
“First, they can ask to see if you’ve revealed 
their confidential information—that is, in- 
formation that you may have been given. In 
that case, you'll be asked to remove it or to 
disguise it. Second, they can ask you to delay 
publication so that patent applications can 


be made. That’s it. In either case, they can’t 
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stop publication. They can only ask you to 


make some changes.” 

In the last year, Duke turned down a De- 
partment of Defense grant that involved an 
engineering faculty member. Duke would 
have been a subcontractor with a principal 
investigator at Mississippi State University. 
DOD wouldn't agree to unfettered publica- 
tion. “We could not get around the restrictions 
on publication,” says Dillon. “It was abso- 
lutely impossible. We tried all kinds of differ- 
ent wording of the publication clause, and 
they would not change it.” She learned that 
at one point “everything in the lab where the 
project was going on was boxed up and cart- 
ed off—dissertations, everything,” she says. 
“Now it’s all back out of the boxes. But this 
does happen. It is a real consequence and it 
is a real fear with classified research.” 

Increasingly, government contracts are 
carrying clauses that would require the univer- 
sity to obtain an export license before tech- 
nical data reach another country. That might 
cover giving a presentation in a foreign coun- 
try, or involving a foreign student or visiting 
professor in the research team in this country. 
So the Department of State or the Depart- 
ment of Commerce would have the right to 
approve or disapprove the “export.” But Dil- 
lon sees this as an example of bureaucratic 
inconsistency: If in fact they’re doing funda- 
mental research, research institutions by law 
are not subject to export regulations. 

Some clauses are overtly targeting foreign 


nationals, with language specifying that all 


“I’m worried that we 
won't be able to look 
hack on this time 
period and get any 
sense of our history, 
of who we were and 
where we’ve been 
and how we got to 
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foreign nationals working on a project must 
have the approval of the contracting officer. 
“We fight very hard to remove those clauses. 
It isn’t up to them to say who and who may 
not be the people we designate to have ona 
project,” Dillon says. 

Dillon worries about a newly emerging 
middle ground between fundamental research 
and classified work, one that takes the form 
of “sensitive information.” “How do you de- 
fine sensitive information?” she wonders. 
“These clauses have absolutely no criteria in 
them whatsoever. But they allow a contract- 
ing officer to sort of sit there and look at a 
publication and say, well, this might be sen- 
sitive—no explanation necessary.” 

Such creeping ambiguity is a departure 
from a longstanding executive-branch poli- 
cy. A Reagan administration national-secu- 


rity directive stated that “No restrictions may 


be placed upon the conduct or reporting of 
federally funded research that has not re- 
ceived national-security classification.” That 
policy was reaffirmed just a year ago by Con- 
doleeza Rice, the current national security ad- 
viser. But government agencies are becoming 
| more insistent about reviewing findings— 
even from unclassified research—for sensi- 
tive information. 
In the competition for research contracts, 
universities, too, are reckoning anew with 
the definition of prudent—or appropriate— 
policies. James Siedow, vice provost for re- 
search, says there’s pressure to rethink the 
classified-research prohibition at Duke. A 
research policy committee he chairs will be 
scrutinizing the ban. 
“In the post-September 11 world, there’s 
clearly going to be a lot of federal funding that 
-/may come with strings attached. There are 
| components of the university, particularly 
engineering, which may be locked out of 
large pools of federal monies if we’re caught 


in this dilemma,” he says. But it’s more than 





a money matter. “We have an engineering 
school with lofty ambitions. And being an 
engineering school, they’re going to see those 
more practical things as being very much 
part of what they do. At the moment, they 
can’t do that. So we just have to recognize 
that if we’re going to play in the big leagues, 
we need basically to give the school the 
wherewithal to compete without having one 
hand tied behind its back.” 

There’s plenty of precedent for hand-hold- 
ing between the university sector and the 
federal government. After all, as MIT’s Tech- 
nology Review magazine puts it, the World 
War II Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment generated civilian research “from 
fighting malaria to radar to the atomic bomb.” 
And MIT presents an interesting model on 


MIT bans 


classified research on campus but allows it at 


matters of science and secrecy: 


secure, off-campus facilities, notably its Lin- 
coln Laboratory. 

Historically, though, government’s embrace 
of the academy hasn’t been a stranglehold. 
In their survey The Development of Academic 
Freedom in the United States, Richard Hof- 
stadter and Walter Metzger note that aca- 
demic freedom is a modern term for an 
ancient idea. It probably dates at least as far 
back as Socrates’ defense against the charge 
of corrupting the youth of Athens. But the 
university itself—including disputation as 
an academic form—has medieval roots. “In 
internal matters the universities had the 
” according 


prerogative of self-government, 
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to Hofstadter and Metzger. “They were auto- 
nomous corporations, conceived in the spirit 
of the gilds; their members elected their own 
officials and set the rules for the teaching 
craft.” 

At various times and in various ways, the 
concept of academic freedom has been artic- 
ulated by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and allied groups. In a 
1915 statement, the AAUP supported “free- 
dom of inquiry and research; freedom of 
teaching within the university or college; and 
freedom of extra-mural utterance and ac- 


’ An updated 1940 AAUP statement 


said “the teacher is entitled to freedom in 


tion.’ 


the classroom in discussing his subject, but 
he should be careful not to introduce into 
his teaching controversial matter which has 
When a faculty 
member speaks or writes as a citizen, accord- 


no relation to his subject.” 
ing to the statement, “he should be free from 
institutional censorship or discipline, but his 
special position in the community imposes 
special obligations.” 

Academic-freedom purity hasn’t always 
been the position of the courts. Duke law 
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professor William Van Alstyne, a noted First 
Amendment scholar, says academic freedom 
can be seen as extending either to the insti- 
tution or to the individual faculty member 
or student—a triad that can sometimes be in 
conflict within itself. It was only after World 
War Il, he says, that the Supreme Court adop- 
ted a strong First Amendment stance and 
elaborated on academic freedom within the 
special protection of the First Amendment. 
“Roughly from 1965 on, the First Amend- 
ment has grown more and more robust and, 
correspondingly, academic-freedom claims 
based on the First Amendment have tended 
increasingly to win. It was not always so.” 

In the past few decades, the Supreme Court 
and lower courts have acknowledged uni- 
versities’ freedom to maneuver, whether to 
set a standard curriculum, emphasize certain 
schools of thought in their programs, or, as 
in the Regents of the University of California v. 
Bakke, establish affirmative-action guidelines 
as an educational imperative. (In the latter 
case, decided in 1978, Justice Lewis Powell 
wrote an opinion that granted the medical 
school at Cal-Davis an exception to what 
the Equal Protection Clause would other- 
wise demand, namely, strict color-blindness 
in admissions.) 

Most of the academic-freedom cases, 
though, have focused on the professional prer- 
ogatives of the scholar against the restric- 
tions of the state or the institution. Loyalty 
oaths in the academy were largely upheld in 
the Fifties. But in Baggett v. Bullitt, decided 
in 1964, the Supreme Court turned aside the 
requirement of professors (and others) at the 
University of Washington that they swear not 
to have “subversive” intentions. There, the 
Court hinged its ruling on student academic 
freedom—that is, the view that learning 
requires a faculty whose critical skills aren’t 
arbitrarily reined in. Three years later, in 
Keyishian v. Board of Regents, the Court struck 
down a similar New York loyalty oath, with a 
strong nod to the First Amendment. As 
Justice William Brennan saw it, “[A]cadem- 
ic freedom...is of transcendent value to all 
of us and not merely to the teachers con- 
cerned. That freedom is therefore a special 
concern of the First Amendment, which does 
not tolerate laws that cast a pall of ortho- 
doxy over the classroom.” 

It’s a special concern to the academy when 
the First Amendment Center, a think tank 
on free-expression issues, reports—as it did 
this summer—that “for the first time in the 
annual State of the First Amendment sur- 
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vey, almost half of those surveyed said the 
First Amendment goes too far in the rights it 
guarantees.” The survey saw a jump by ten 
percentage points from 2001. More than four 
in ten said they would limit the academic 
freedom of professors and bar criticism of gov- 
ernment military policy. For many Americans, 
academic freedom and other fundamental 
freedoms are “possible obstacles in the war on 
terrorism,” center officials said in a statement. 

Academic-freedom controversies loomed 
large over the summer for Duke’s neighbor, the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
The furor came from a reading assignment 
for freshmen, Approaching the Qur'an: The 
Early Revelations, by Michael A. Sells. The 
book is a translation of thirty-five early suras, or 
chapters, of the Koran, accompanied by com- 
mentary and a glossary of Islamic terms. 

A conservative Christian group charged 
that the assignment represented “forced Is- 
lamic indoctrination,” and took the univer- 
sity to court. At the same time, the North 
Carolina House passed a bill that would 
deny funding to Carolina’s summer reading 
program if it did not give equal time in the 
classroom to “all known religions.” The uni- 
versity’s board of governors, whose thirty- 
two voting members oversee the flagship 
Chapel Hill campus along with the system’s 
other components, was a slow-to-arrive ally 
of the school. It failed to produce the need- 
ed two-thirds majority vote for a resolution 
proclaiming the importance of academic 
freedom. Some objected on procedural 
grounds; others, reportedly, were reluctant 
to offend members of the legislature. 

But UNC President Molly Broad asked 
the governing board to reconsider its vote. 
She voiced concerns about accreditation 
problems that could arise from a perceived 
lack of support for academic freedom, and 
raised the possibility of a reprimand from the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors. Eventually, the board bought into aca- 
demic freedom. That action followed on the 
heels of Carolina’s own Faculty Council exec- 
utive committee, which had voted unani- 
mously to uphold “academic freedom and 
the fair exchange of ideas,” as well as a com- 
mitment to “understanding cultures and 
conflicting values of all lands.” 

In the midst of the controversy, Duke Presi- 
dent Nannerl O. Keohane sent a strongly 
supportive letter to the chairwoman of the 
Faculty Council at UNC-Chapel Hill. Keo- 
hane noted, “At a time when our nation is 
focused on challenges that directly threaten 


the freedoms that make our country a mode 
for the world, it is useful to remember tha 
those who have attacked us would move 
quickly to prohibit free discussion. It is al 
the more important, therefore, that we stanc 
firm, as you and your colleagues have done 
in defending core values which throughouw 
history have characterized the very bes 
institutions of higher education.” 

Challenges to academic freedom are hardh 
new. In his 1989 book Stalking the Academic 
Communist, David R. Holmes document: 
some of the effects of McCarthyism. “Be 
cause so many of the firings were done qui 
etly (especially the nonrenewal of contract: 
for untenured faculty), done ostensibly fo: 
other reasons, or were not reported to th 
AAUP,” he writes, “we may never know th« 
actual numbers of faculty dismissed durin; 
the late 1940s and early 1950s. It is proba 
ble, however, that the total number of facul. 
ty dismissed for political reasons during the 
McCarthy era surpassed one hundred. Thi: 
estimate does not include the many faculty 
who, under threat, resigned or chose to take 
early retirement.” 

Higher-education institutions were all toc 
ready to join the campaign to root out Com: 
munists. In a 1953 statement, the Associatior 
of American Universities, which representec 
the administrations of the nation’s leading 
research universities, declared: “Above all, « 
scholar must have integrity and independ 
ence. This renders impossible adherence te 
such a regime as that of Russia and its satel 
lites. No person who accepts or advocate: 
such principles and methods has any place 
in a university.” 

As a historian of America, Duke’s William 
Chafe, dean of the faculty of Arts & Sciences 
looks back on that era and sees some un: 
pleasant echoes in our own time. “There were 
some serious breaches, even at those school: 
we would identify as part of the fortress o' 
academic freedom. It’s scary, the number o: 
people who were willing to compromise the 
intellectual freedom of some of their faculty 
colleagues and to be complicit in the hurting 
of their careers.” Today, he says, campuses 
are “more institutionally conscious of the 
need to preserve their independence than was 
true in the 1950s or even the teens, wher 
faculty were fired for being opposed to Worle 
War I.” 

In their book, Hofstadter and Metzger refer 
to the nationwide “cult of loyalty” in World 
War I. At the University of Virginia, the head 
of the journalism school was charged with 


The Bassett Affair 





inety-nine years ago, Trinity College, 
Duke’s predecessor institution, set a 
milestone in academic freedom. 
A Trinity graduate, history professor 
John Spencer Bassett had founded the South 
Atlantic Quarterly to promote the “liberty to 
think.” One of his articles gave voice to that 
idea: In “Two Negro Leaders,” he contrasted 
the lives and philosophies of Booker T. 
Washington and William E.B. DuBois. 

To gain attention for the view favoring the 
‘social advancement of blacks, Bassett later 
admitted to “doing a very unprofessional 
thing,” then-university archivist William E. 
King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 wrote in a 

1995 issue of Duke Dialogue. “With galley 
proofs of an editorial in hand, he inserted a 
sentence praising the life of Booker T: 
Washington and ranking him second in 
comparison to Robert E. Lee of Southerners 
born in 100 years.” Bassett wrote that blacks 
were becoming “too intelligent and too 
refined” to accept an inferior social position, 
and that to ayert costly racial conflict, whites 
should adopt “these children of Africa into 
our American life.” 

In their definitive book The Development of 
Academic Freedom in the United States, Richard 
Hofstadter and Walter Metzger observed: 
“Himself a son of the South, Bassett thought 
he could speak these unpleasant truths to his 
kith and kin with complete impunity. But he 
had struck a painful nerve of the sensitive 
Southern conscience. The article was greeted 
at once with calumnious abuse. Josephus 
Daniels, publisher of the Democratic, reform- 
minded Raleigh News and Observer, led the 
attack. The University of Chicago, he wrote, 
is not ‘the only institution which harbors 
freaks who rush into absurd statements and 
dangerous doctrines—statements which, if 
true, damn the State of North Carolina, and 
doctrine which, if carried out, would destroy 
‘the civilization of the South.’ ” 

Though Bassett held a doctorate from Johns 
Hopkins and was considered “the leading histo- 
rian of the state,” Hofstadter and Metzger 
added, “his article was thought to prove its 
author unfit for his post. Only because he was 
“unpopular, the argument was advanced that he 
had lost his usefulness to the college.” 

In the arena of academic freedom, that 
argument represented an early effort at ex- 
ercising what Duke law professor William Van 
Alstyne refers to as “the heckler’s veto.” And 
in fact, “When local pressures mounted, and a 
boycott of the college was threatened, Bassett 
submitted his resignation.” 

Meeting on December 2, 1903, at about 
three o’clock in the morning, Trinity’s trustees 
voted 18 to 7 not to accept Bassett’s resigna- 
tion. Hofstadter and Metzger wrote that five of 
the seven voting against Bassett were Methodist 
Ministers, one was a U.S. senator, and only one 
was a local businessman. On the Bassett side, 
four ministers were aligned with twelve bankers 
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and industrialists. “And not least, Benjamin N. 
Duke, the patron, voted in Bassett’s favor... 
Motives are obscure in this as in every case. 
What is indisputable is that the patron stood 
foursquare for tolerance, and refused to pander 
to prevailing prejudice.” 

Apparently, President John Carlisle Kilgo 
and the college faculty had been prepared to 
resign in the event of a contrary decision. One 
student, who had been listening in on the 
debate surreptitiously, quoted Kilgo’s words 
to the trustees: “It is one of the inalienable 
rights of an educational institution and of 
its teachers to express honest thought. It is 
this freedom from bondage that has made 
Trinity College what it is. I beg of you, gentle- 
men, do not tear out the heart of Trinity 
College and leave standing there only the 
carcass of an institution!” 

What emerged was hardly a carcass, but a 
stronger institution—thanks to those “business 
men on the board of trustees who saved the 
day for academic freedom,” as the student 
correspondent put it. He went on to report 
that “we soon had the old [college] bell ringing 
out the good news, while students from every 
point of vantage on the old Main Building were 
crying out, ‘Trinity free! Trinity free!’ ” 

King wrote that “Trinity basked in favorable 
publicity” following what has come to be 
called “the Bassett Affair.” Despite predictions 
to the contrary, enrollment continued to 
increase. 

The victory notwithstanding, Bassett himself 
decided to move on; he accepted a teaching 
offer from Smith College in 1906. While wel- 
coming a reduced teaching load, King wrote, 
he had “tired of the tension he felt between his 
role as a scholar and the pull to be a reformer 
in a region he cared very much about.” 


—Robert J. Bliwise 


disloyalty—and eventually dismissed—for a 
speech in which he declared that “we can 
win the war only by freeing the spirit of de- 
mocracy in the Germans by goodwill,” that 
“war does not remove the menace of autoc- 
racy [or] make the world safe for democra- 
cy,” and that Russia would be the spiritual 
leader of the next generation. Columbia’s 
president formally withdrew the privilege of 
academic freedom for the duration of the 
war. “What had been tolerated before be- 
comes intolerable now,” he said. “What had 
been wrongheadedness was now sedition. 
What had been folly was now treason.” 

Chafe says today, he worries about “a will- 
ingness to make judgments about people 
who criticize the government or who raise 
questions about our policy on terrorism. They 
are being subjected to highly generalized 
denunciations, not from within the universi- 
ty but from outside the university.” 

Some of the strongest denunciations have 
targeted Sami Al-Arian, a tenured computer 
science professor at the University of South 
Florida. In August, the university accused 
Al-Arian of links to terrorism. It then asked 
a Florida court to rule on whether firing him 
would violate his constitutional rights. As 
The Chronicle of Higher Education noted, 
“The idea that a professor who had not yet 
been fired would have to defend himself in 
court frightened some faculty members at 
South Florida and elsewhere.” 

In the mid-1990s, a federal grand jury 
spent more than two years looking into Al- 
Arian’s ties to two organizations. No charges 
were ever filed. But just after last September’s 
terrorist attacks, he appeared on The O'Reilly 
Factor, a television talk show on Fox News 
Channel, and listened to host Bill O’Reilly ac- 
cuse him of associating with terrorists. O’Reil- 
ly quoted a speech Al-Arian had given in 
Arabic more than ten years ago in which he 
had called for “Death to Israel.” According 
to The Chronicle’s reporting, Al-Arian has 
since said that he meant death to the Israeli 
occupation of Palestinian lands, and that he 
would never support terrorist acts. 

Duke Law’s Van Alstyne was chair of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors Committee that investigated the case. 
(Van Alstyne has been national president of 
the AAUP and AAUP general counsel, and 
chaired the Committee on Academic Freedom 
of the Association of American Law Schools.) 
In an interim report, the committee con- 
cluded that Al-Arian’s statements “fell well 
within the ambit of academic freedom,” and 
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that other charges pending against him were 
“too insubstantial to warrant serious consid- 
eration as adequate cause for dismissal.” 

In Van Alstyne’s view, the South Florida 
action departs from academic due process; 
there was no effort at mediation, no peer- 
group judgment by other faculty members. 
But even deeper issues arise with the univer- 
sity’s legal course. “This offends the First 
Amendment and not simply standing AAUP 
statements on academic freedom,” Van Al- 
styne says, “with the university saying, we’re 
not merely going to give you notice of dis- 
missal, we're going to sue you. So you hire an 
attorney and defend against our claim that 
when we fire you, we will not be violating 
any legal rights.” 

South Florida is making claims about Al- 
Arian’s terrorist connections, Van Alstyne 
stresses, that haven't been validated by grand 
juries. “It is a puzzle why the university feels 
it is incumbent to make its independent 
charges when the federal government has 
made none.” If Al-Arian were indicted and 
put on trial, he adds, the university could 
justifiably take a different stance. In that 
event, “it might very well be that his sheer 
inability to meet his responsibilities would 
require at least if not outright sacking, then 
termination with a certain severance pay. 
And surely if he were convicted, his inability 
to perform the terms of his agreement with 
them—to render the service for which he 
receives a stipend and fringe benefit—would 
give them full cause to terminate.” 

“For the most part, the AAUP’s position is 
that in order to cut the tie, the institution 
must be able to show the manner in which 
the faculty member has abused his position 
as an academic,” Van Alstyne says. “That 
would be falsifying data. That would be also 
abusing your post to advance a private agen- 
da unrelated to your work.” South Florida 
has claimed that when Al-Arian was head- 
ing up a nonprofit foundation, he was using 
his professorial status to gain credibility in 
fund raising. But there’s no support for that 
claim, Van Alstyne says. And there’s no ac- 
cusation that, on campus, Al-Arian might 
have been, for example, misusing his access 
to computers. 

And what if a professor were seen as merely 
spouting a pro-terrorism line? Even granting 
his First Amendment rights, would such 
professing make him right for the classroom? 
Van Alstyne says that could be a less clear- 
cut scenario. “The peculiarity, as it were, if 
not criminality of one’s behavior other than 
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According to the First 
Amendment Center, a think 
tank on free-expression 
issues, for the first time, 
“almost half of those surveyed 
said the First Amendment 
goes too far in the rights 

it guarantees.” 


in a professional role could certainly raise a 
fair question about your professional capaci- 
ty.” He can imagine situations—not precisely 
Al-Arian’s—where professors’ public involve- 
ments “will necessarily produce a difficulty 
in their teaching, because of the alienation 
of those whom they’re expected to teach 
and maybe of their colleagues as well. Then 
it becomes difficult for the university. Even 
the AAUP concedes that we do have the 
rights of citizens, but we should remind our- 
selves that institutions will often be judged 
by our known associations.” 

Such strains in the classroom should not 
be a rationale for dismissal, Van Alstyne adds, 
any more than Al-Arian’s dismissal might be 
justified by concerns about the feelings of in- 
fluential constituencies. That would lead to 
“the heckler’s veto,” he says, “so that if alum- 
ni of the University of South Florida don’t 
like Mr. Al-Arian’s politics, then by canceling 
their contributions, they provide the univer- 
sity an excuse” to dismiss him. 

“And you might say, won’t that make it 
hard on the university? Yes, it certainly does. 
In theory, a university could be destroyed be- 
cause of the disaffection of those upon whose 
financial goodwill the institution depends. 
But what, then, is the alternative? The sharp 
alternative is that whenever an institution’s 
ability to deliver academic services is threat- 
ened by the loss of funds, then it must track 
down the source of the threat—not the do- 
nor, but whoever provoked the donor. That 
becomes the reason to sack them. And that’s 
the end of academic freedom.” 

The heckler, if not the heckler’s veto, 
emerged as an academic-freedom issue this 
fall with the convergence of international 
events: the deepening conflict between Israel 
and the Palestinians, and the growing threat 
of war with Iraq. The Middle East Forum, a 
pro-Israel research and policy group, started 
a website that included “dossiers” on schol- 
ars it deemed intellectually suspect. It also 
invited “reports on Middle East-related schol- 


arship, lectures, classes, demonstrations, and 
other activities.” After some negative press, 
the organization eliminated the dossiers but 
persisted with its “Survey of Institutions.” 
Some of the faculty members singled out— 
and sympathizers who asked to be added to 
the list as a gesture of protest—saw the whole 
effort as pernicious. The New York Times quot- 
ed one professor as saying, “It’s not so intimi- 
dating for people like me, with tenure, but it 
makes graduate students and untenured 
professors very nervous, and makes it even 
harder to talk about Israel.” 

The use of websites “makes techniques of 
potential intimidation more cheaply and 
readily available to larger numbers of persons 
and groups,” Van Alstyne says. “A lot of erit- 
ical political speech is meant to be intimida- 
ting. But the order of magnitude is certainly 
enhanced enormously through the capacity 
of the Internet, just as the gift of useful free 
speech is enormously enhanced.” 

Web-spread criticism may challenge the 
academic freedom of the opinionated profes- 
sor. But for academics engaged in the public 
arena, Van Alstyne suggests, that comes with 
the territory. Just this fall, Harvard president 
Lawrence Summers called demands that col- 
leges divest their stock in Israeli companies 
“anti-Semitic in effect if not intent.” Some 
academics celebrated that characterization 
for its honesty. Others faulted it for poten- 
tially stifling campus debate. 

Says Van Alstyne, “It’s standard First 
Amendment law that the more one becomes 
enmeshed in public issues, the more one sub- 
mits oneself to First Amendment-protected 
abuse. The more you exercise a robust freedom 
of speech on political issues, the more you 
become a vulnerable target of other people’s 
animus toward you.” 

And the more the campus enshrines aca- 
demic freedom, he suggests, the greater the 
contribution to the public good. He com- 
pares a university to the office of devil’s 
advocate within a church: While faithful, it 
aims “not to confer sainthood unrigorously.” 

Faculty members, then, are “licensed truth- 
hunters” whose work is defined by free debate 
and who serve to keep free institutions in 
check. “An academic institution does not sack 
its faculty because outsiders or others do not 
like their work or think their work is insi- 
dious. The very function of an academic insti- 
tution is to nourish critical thought, to re- 
examine the ideological status quo. The whole 
idea of research, literally, is to search again, 
think about it again, look at it again.” a 
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The Road to Recovery 


By KIM KOSTER 


When tragedy strikes, no one is prepared for the grief and anger 
that follow. in the aftermath of September 11, multiply that 
grief exponentially. It’s a Herculean task for the survivors: trying 


to find a way to cope with 
the loss of livelihoods 
and loved ones while 
also dealing with a larger 
collective context. 
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t 8:45 a.m. on September 11, 2001, 
Owen May was sitting in his car, its 
turn signal blinking, first in line to 
turn left into a parking garage be- 


neath the World Trade Center. Gil Scharf 


had just finished a business lunch in Lon- 
don. Karen Preziosi was on a city bus headed 
downtown on the Avenue of the Americas. 
Then the minute hand moved forward, and 
life changed. 

“The morning of the eleventh, I had the 
alarm clock set early,” says May M.B.A. ’83, 
whose investment firm, May Davis Group, 
had on September 10 put to rest a lengthy 
and difficult battle with a much larger finan- 
cial company. The protracted struggle had 
nearly cost the firm everything, May says, 
and the settlement had come just in time to 
keep the doors open and allow the small 
company to begin to recoup. 

“On Monday, everybody was high-fiving 
We could move on. 


in the office,” he says. “ 


As I was leaving, I said, ‘Listen, I’ll be here 
first thing in the morning, and we'll do what 
we need to do to get back in the game.’ I was 
really happy. When the alarm clock went off 
Tuesday at six-something, my daughter was 
lying in the bed with me, kicking all over the 
bed, and I said, I’m going to hang out for just 
a little longer. And now I get up at 7:15 or 
so, really behind, and I rush and get into the 
car and start my work from the car.” 

Preziosi B.S.E. ’84 had also planned an 
early arrival at her office. Vice president of 
information technology financial and busi- 
ness software at Euro Brokers Inc., she was 
responsible for software issues, and Tuesday 
morning, new software was being launched. 
A co-worker had offered to be the one to 
come in at seven that morning to deal with 
it, but Preziosi felt she should be there. It 
didn’t happen. 

“Monday night the Giants were playing, 
and I watched the game to the end, a little 
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after one o'clock,” she says. “And when the 
alarm went off the next morning for me to 
go in early, | couldn't get up.” Knowing her 
co-worker would be there, she left at her 
regular time, catching a bus in Sea Bright, 
New Jersey, sitting down by the driver and 
settling in for a ride that would have gotten 
her to the office around nine. 

May, meanwhile, was driving in from New 
Jersey, making calls and assigning tasks. “I 
probably called the office fifteen times be- 
tween my house and there,” he says. “Every- 
one’s saying, ‘Owen, where are you?’ I get 
down to just about West Street, I say, ‘Listen, 
I'm a couple of minutes away, I'll be upstairs 
in a second.’ ‘Okay, Owen, we'll see you in a 


couple of minutes. Bye.’ I get right in front of 


the Trade Center, and there’s a red light where 
I turn in and park my car inside the garage 
every day, and I hear an explosion.” 

Construction noise is just part of the New 
York soundscape, and May says a large proj- 
ect had been going on nearby. “I’m thinking 
they’re dynamiting. It was a little louder 
than expected, but, hey, there’s a whole lot 
of rock. I see a woman looking up, and the 
blood had drained from her face and she was 
pale white. And I try to look up—I was too 
close to the building, and I had to look un- 
derneath my rear-view 
mirror. I see flames 
coming out, I see little 
papers coming out, just 
now sprinkling down, 
and I’m the first car in 
line there, and I call 
upstairs.” 

The offices at May 
Davis were in | World 


Holloway: putting 
voice, and memory, 


to the losses 
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[rade Center, on the eigthty-seventh floor, a 
suite chosen by May in the mid-1990s when 
tenants had left after the 1993 bombing and 
rents were low. He built up the firm from the 
thirty-five employees who moved in to a 
high of eighty, then restructured in 2000 and 
settled at sixty. Fourteen of those employees 
were already at work that morning, and one 
of them answered May’s 8:46 call. 

“She’s saying, ‘What do I do?’ and I’m 
counting windows. I look up at Windows on 
the World and I’m counting down,” May says. 
“I don’t want to tell everybody to run out the 
door knowing they’re going to run into the 
fire, so I said, ‘I don’t know.’ ” 

On the bus, Preziosi was chatting with the 
driver. “All of a sudden, somebody says on the 
[dispatch] radio, ‘Don’t bring the buses to- 
ward Wall Street. There’s smoke pouring 
out of the World Trade Center.’ I got up to 
get a better look out the window, because 
we're still driving down towards Canal Street 
at this point, and I said, ‘Oh my God, there is 
smoke.’ So I get on my cell phone.” 

Preziosi reached a co-worker, who told her 
things were “okay; it’s a small plane.” “I’m 
like, ‘It is not small. ’'m telling you that I’m 


looking at at least a five-story hole in First 
Tower, you've got to get out of there!’ And 





the bus stopped, right near Canal Street.” 

“T was sitting at one of our trading desks,” 
says Gil Scharf 70, chairman of Euro Brokers 
Inc., a financial services firm with offices in 
New York City and in London. He was in the 
London office that week and, after lunching 
with a client, had taken a moment to check 
television news headlines. “All of a sudden, a 
flash comes across that a plane has hit the 
World Trade Center.” 

The London and New York offices have 
transatlantic telephone connections between 
the trading desks. “We heard that the plane 
hit Tower One, the north tower, and we 
were in lower Two, the south tower,” Scharf 
says. “I have guys on the link lines telling 
people to get out. Then the Port Authority 
came on the loudspeaker system and made 
an announcement that Building Two is se- 
cure, go back to your offices. We had people 
going down, and they heard that announce- 
ment, and some of them went back up.” 

In Tower One, the May Davis employees 
had begun to evacuate. On the street, May 
began to try to figure out how to get his car 
out of the way, and then he began to try to 
figure out how to get into the building to 
help his employees. As he stood below the 
towers, he recalls, “I’m watching this next 
plane from the Statue of Liberty. The day 
was so clear, it was so calm—it was a beauti- 
ful day—and I’m saying, why is this plane 
coming into the area? Don’t they know 
there’s a problem?” 

In his eigthy-seventh floor office, May 
says, he had gotten used to the patterns of 
the air traffic that swirled around the south- 
ern tip of Manhattan. This plane didn’t fit. 
Thinking logically, he decided it must be try- 





The National Moment 





n September 11, 2002, time seemed 
to stand still, even to double back 
on itself. On television were images 
of the World Trade Center, the at- 
tacks, and the aftermath. On the radio were 
interviews with people describing where 
they were a year before, what they had seen. 
At occasional, surreal moments, it was as if 
it were September 11, 2001. 

But this day of replay was a ritual of 
grief and mourning, of remembrance and 
healing. Rather, this was a day of many ritu- 
als—from the reading of the names in 
New York to the military solemnities at the 
Pentagon to the appearance of the president 
in Shanksville, Pennsylvania, at the site of 
the crash of United Flight 93. Symphonies 








ing to dump water on the blazing tower. 
“Then I’m saying, this guy isn’t dropping wa- 
ter. This guy’s close! Maybe he’s lost. Maybe 
he just doesn’t know what he’s doing. And 
as he’s getting closer, I’m hearing him rev his 
engine up, and I’m watching him, and I’m 
standing there saying, push over, push over, 
because he’s going toward the east side of 
the building, but he’s tipping his wings so it 
looks like maybe he’s trying to get out of the 
| way, and now I see, this thing is going to hit. 
I’m standing there, I’m realizing that as he 
hits, I am right here” on the opposite side of 
the tower. “This plane is going to go through 
the building and it’s going to come out the 
other side and it’s going to kill me.” 

It was 9:02. In Tower One, May’s employ- 
ees were on their way down eighty-seven 
flights of stairs. In Tower Two, many Euro 
Brokers employees were evacuating, but 
some had remained—most at the trading 
desks on the eighty-fourth floor. Scharf was 
watching CNN in London. Preziosi—cell- 
phone service down—was waiting for a pay 
phone, hoping to reach her co-workers. May 
was standing below the south tower, “and I 
watched him hit the building.” 

“First, you’re in shock,” May remembers. 
“You have no clue. Then something real 
_ kicks in and says, ‘Owen, you'd better run.’ 
And I run real quick and huddle in a corner, 
just a little concrete corner, with a couple of 
women.” Their lives were saved when the 
fireball shattered out sideways over the plaza 
instead of directly through the building as 
the first had done. 

“You're just standing there,” says Scharf of 
his reaction to seeing the explosion happen in 
front of him on television, but 3,500 miles 


around the world joined in Mozart’s Requiem. 
In churches across the country, people 
gathered for services. At Duke, six trees 
were planted by the Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion in memory of lost alumni Rob Lenoir 
’84, Peter Ortale ’87, Todd Pitman ’93, Todd 
- Rancke ’81, Frederick Rimmele M.D. 94, 
~ and Michael Taylor ’81. 
_ Grief underlay the events of the day, grief 
and a connection to the grim events of the 
year before. That connection is felt whether 
an actual, intimate connection to the attacks 
exists, says Karla Holloway, William R. Kenan 
Jr. Professor of English, dean of Humanities 
and Social Sciences, and author of Passed 
On: African American Mourning Stories, who 
spoke on the anniversary as a guest on Na- 
tional Public Radio’s Talk of the Nation. 

“We discover that we have a space in a 
narrative that we might not have assumed 


“Some days it feels like 

it all happened years 

and years ago. On other 
days, it feels like it just 
happened yesterday. How 
life can change so drasti- 
Cally, in a split second, is 
still unbelievable to me.” 
KAREN PREZIOSI 


Vice President, Euro Brokers Inc. 


away. “You can’t say anything. And looking at 
the pictures, seeing the plane hit, you know 
the fireball probably went right through the 
trading floor.” 

“Out of the thousands of people leaving 
the area,” May recalls, he was spotted by friend 
Derek Penn ’79 M.B.A. ’84. Penn talked May 
out of returning into the burning tower to try 
to find his employees. “It was fate that brought 
Derek to me. He was the voice of reason to 
get me out of there—no question I would 
have died had he left me.” 

Within ninety minutes, both towers had 
crumbled. Karen Preziosi was caught up in 
the tsunami of dust and debris, but survived 
by helping and being helped by strangers. 
Penn took May to his home, where he began 
making phone calls, trying to account for 
people. All but one of his co-workers sur- 
vived. In the impact, explosion, and aftermath, 
Scharf lost sixty-one employees, including 


Peter Ortale ’87. 


an intimacy with,” Holloway says. “We are 
all citizens. So when a moment like this 
happens, our identification with mourning 
and grief is not because we knew this particu- 
lar person, but because we, too, are citizens.” 

Even if we did not personally know some- 
one who perished, she says, we identify with 
the larger national grief—the momentous- 
ness of memory, which allows us to feel 
connected with strangers and which brings 
distant events home to us. 

“T think the moment was constructed 
for us out of the event itself and then out of 
the consequences of the event,” she says. 
Through video images or radio clips, 
through the telling of story after story, “we 
found ourselves involved. Our choice is to 
stand before these images, to receive them. 
And the visual is a human visual—you’ve 
got mothers and sisters and sons and daugh- 


Imost a year later, two weeks before 

the anniversary, Scharf, May, and Pre- 

ziosi tell their stories separately, each 

focusing on something different about 
their survival and the rebuilding of their lives 
and livelihoods. Their reactions in the in- 
tervening months have run the gamut from 
determination to depression, from struggle 
to resolve. 

The offices of Euro Brokers are now on the 
sixteenth floor of One New York Plaza, a rel- 
atively small skyscraper just at the southern 
tip of the island, next to the ferry docks on 
the East River. Computers crowd desks that 
crowd aisles that are filled with traders, sit- 
ting and standing, on the phones, on the 
computers, making trades and transactions. 
The atmosphere is noisy and energetic, the 
large rooms filled with light. One would 
never suspect what has brought the firm to 
this point. 

Scharf sits in his office, door open to the 
trading floor, windows behind him overlook- 
ing the harbor and the Statue of Liberty. He 
is quiet as he tells the story, pausing at times 
to collect his thoughts or emotions, ac- 
knowledging his own “saving grace” of being 
in London while honoring the memories of 
the dead and the difficulties of the survivors. 

Being in London, he says, “gave us a base 
of operations that we wouldn’t have had 
immediately in New York. We had a firm 
meeting, and then, that night, we started 
making calls.” The London offices had copies 
of employee lists, and Scharf and his team 
were able to make a start at finding out who 
had survived and who had not. “We tried to 
patch things together. After the first twenty- 
four hours, we thought we had lost eighty 


ters, and each one of us is one of these 
things, if not more. Seeing that intense, per- 
sonal kinship, as well as that national kin- 
ship, there is a compassion that you have as 
human beings.” 

In Passed On, Holloway examines Afri- 
can-American rituals of grief and mourning, 
telling the difficult story of the death of her 
own son, and describing the “hard work” 
of grief. Such telling —of Holloway’s story, 
of the stories of the victims, of such sur- 
vivors as Karen Preziosi and Owen May— 
can be difficult. 

“T think it makes [grief] harder,” Hollo- 
way says. “That doesn’t mean it’s not neces- 
sary. The ‘telling’ is always another 
embodiment, another giving body to the 
dead. And that body—putting voice to it, 
memory to it—is another way to miss 
somebody, to lose somebody, because the 
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\s more people WTC able to com 


peo} lk 


munrweale, th il number dec reased, and by 


the time Scharf was able to return to New 


York On Friday, the 
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firm knew it had lost 


[his was the 1egesl loss, the most irre 


pl iwceable, and next to it, Scharf doesn’t dwell 


on the loss of infrastructure and records. 


Instead, he speaks of making decisions that 


would keep his company together. Even while 





in London, for instance, he had a business 


acquaintance call him to offer office space 
this space in which the offices are housed. 
\ skyscraper. In the city. Downtown. 

“You had all sorts of reactions, obviously,” 
Scharf says. “Some people didn’t want to 
come to New York City. Some people cer- 
tainly didn’t want to be downtown. Other 
people didn’t want to be above the second 
story. All understandable.” But it was the 
only offer Scharf had that didn’t split up his 


employ ees among several different sites. 


s the events of Septem- 
ber 11 were commemo- 
rated this fall, sculptor 
Patrick Morelli A.M. 
68 was working on a commis- 
sion for the State of New 
Jersey —a memorial to the 
more than 700 state residents 
killed in the terrorist attacks. 
Morelli, whose work was 
unveiled in October at a 
ceremony for the victims’ fam- 
ilies, says his purpose in creat- 
ing the memorial was twofold. 
“My first thought in creating 
memorials is that they do 
memorialize the event,” he 
says. “But a memorial has an 
equally important function, 
which is to move people from 
the cycle of grief into the cycle 
of rebuilding. The energy and 
emotions are channeled into 
something positive.” 
The memorial, located at 
Eagle Rock Reservation in 
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West Orange, overlooking 
Manhattan and where the 
towers once stood, combines a 
formal list of the victims’ 
names with the personal, a 
statue of a young girl repre- 
senting the families left behind. 
“People need humanity,” 
Morelli says. “So often, me- 
morials are thought of in 
terms that are grander in 
scale. That was one of my 
concerns: How do I memorial- 
ize the names but also incor- 
porate the humanity?” 

As he worked on the 
memorial, Morelli says, fami- 
lies would come to visit and 
watch him sculpt. He kept the 
names of the victims up on his 
studio wall, allowing him to 
look “at each individual name. 
The humanity of it just hits 
you—it’s not a statistic any 
more. It’s people. Names, 
ages, hometowns. I meet the 


families and the children, and 
they tell me about the father, 
and one story is more gut- 
wrenching than the other.” 
At the unveiling, Morelli 
spoke to the families. He 
planned to talk about “the 
symbolism of the pieces, and 
to emphasize that we’re really 
here to dedicate ourselves to 
remembering those who lost 
their lives, to maintaining a 
world of peace, but, I really 
feel compelled to add, to find 
justice for those who were 
responsible for the tragedy.” 
Ultimately, Morelli says he 
hopes the memorial will help 
bring some measure of healing 
to its viewers. “It is by design 
that we remember those we 
have lost, but it is also a 
reminder that we have to rise 
above that—to regenerate.” 


—Kim Koster 


Memento Morelli: 
incorporating humanity 
into remembrance 
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“This company is very family-oriented,” 
he says. “We're pretty close. And I felt very 
strongly that we really needed to be together 
as a firm in one location. If we were to splin- 
ter, we’d never recover.” So he held a man- 
agers’ meeting, there at One New York Plaza, 
Plving his team an Opportunity to reconnect 
with one another, to walk around the space 
and get a feel for it, to hear him make the 
case for keeping the company intact. It was 
September 16. 

“We had to act. If you didn’t act, the fra- 
gility of people on their own would have 
worsened.” He acknowledges that One New 
York Plaza “wasn’t a perfect solution,” but it 
was the solution that would bring people 
back together, helping both the employees 
and the firm get back on their feet. At a 
firm-wide meeting the next day at a mid- 
town hotel, he gave people the opportunity 
to spend time together, to “mingle and hug 
and cry,” and after he presented the office- 
space plan, gave them time to react. 

Euro Brokers would continue to give its 
employees time. Scharf recalls some of what 
he said at that meeting. “ ‘Beginning tomor- 
row,’ I said, ‘I’m going to be there. If you 
can’t make it tomorrow, that’s fine. If you 
can’t make it next week, that’s fine, too. If it 
takes you a month, it doesn’t matter. But I’m 
going to be down there, and we're going to 
be setting up, and we’re going to be open 
tomorrow.’ And we came in here the next 
day, and we were all out on the floor, and we 
probably had 60 percent attendance.” 

Preziosi had actually returned to work on 
Friday the fourteenth, at a small Euro Brokers 
office in Parsippany, New Jersey. “I was never 
there before,” she says. “Once we got to the 


only things you have left are the words.” 

In the face of this remaining grief, Hol- 
loway says, other parts of our loss become 
clear. On NPR, she spoke of the “opportuni- 
ty for compassion,” the “discovery of a com- 
passionate attention within those of us who 
have otherwise been emptied by grief.” 

“Had I had more time on that subject 
on NPR,” she says later, “I would have said 
that we have lost this moment of national 
compassion, national reflection—the 
national sense that we can do better. 
There’s a sermon at the end of my book, 
which says, ‘We've got to be better than the 
world.’ This was the moment when we were 
going to go there or not, and I think that all 
of the furor of the past weeks and probably 
the months to come tend to show that we 
are not going to be what we can be as a 
nation and a people. The embodiment of 








office, I had to hug everyone there.” A co- 
worker told her that the body of a friend had 
been found, news that “just made it all too 
real” and made work difficult that day. 
When the offices at One New York Plaza 
opened, Preziosi changed her commute from 


the bus—which couldn’t get through the 


roadblocks that had shut down lower Man- 
hattan—to the ferry. “I cried as we stood on 
line on the dock, looking at the New York 


skyline,” she says. “The towers were gone, 
smoke still coming up where they once 


stood, and I wanted so to go back to my old 
office.” Having inhaled a large amount of 
dust on the eleventh, she wore a respirator as 
she walked through the downtown streets. 
Getting back to work, she says, kept her 
mind busy. “The disaster recovery process 
started at the software and hardware levels, 
which included my staff and the hardware 


and networking staff and the communications 


people. We worked long extra hours getting 
the systems back together and running for 


‘the brokers to be able to return to work.” 


By the end of that week, Scharf says, more 
than 90 percent of his employees were com- 
ing in. The next hurdle, which Preziosi and 
her co-workers were overcoming, was infra- 


structure. “We had forty dial-up lines,” Scharf 
“says, comparing that to the 2,000 direct lines 


| 


that the firm had had at the Trade Center. 
“We didn’t have any direct lines, we were 
getting our infrastructure back, our software 
back—but we started doing business.” He 
gives the credit to his employees, the man- 


_agers and traders who “stepped up.” “Everyone 
was very determined and committed. We were 
committed to rebuilding—we had respon- 


sibilities to the survivors, we had responsibil- 


our country’s values is what we had the 
opportunity to sustain, to nurture, and I 
think that is one more loss.” 
Nonetheless, Holloway says, the 
moment has not been completely lost. 


She recalls teaching a freshman FOCUS 


seminar last fall, a class in which several 


students were from New York City, and 
the “reflective, considerate thinking 
about where our place is” in which those 
students engaged. “As a campus commu- 
nity,” she says, “where we bring together 
the national and the political and the 
social and the global, I think this 
moment also urged us to consider the 
personal—the nearness of our own 
responses and relationships to the world. 
To have that opportunity to be better in 
the world.” 

—kim Koster 


ities to the families, we had responsibilities 
to the company as a whole, and there was no 
way we were just going to fold our tent.” 
“We did this to feel useful —like this would 
not defeat us,” Preziosi says. “This is what our 
lost friends would want us to do. It was also 
helpful to be with people who went through 
it, because if you did not live it, you really have 
no idea what it means to run for your life.” 
Owen May’s employees were going through 
similar stresses. He, too, had a friend who 
called in the days immediately following the 
attacks to offer workspace. It was also down- 
town, at 120 Broadway, a difficult location 
behind the barricades and near enough to 
the World Trade Center site that it is visible 
from the building, “right there in the thick 


The Personal Day 


ine. Eleven. Those two numbers 

are forever etched into the minds 

of every American. I am a native 

New Yorker and saw the towers 
fall from my parents’ apartment. I grew up 
about a mile from ground zero, with an 
unobstructed nineteenth-story view of 
lower Manhattan. 

Every day and night the towers were 
standing right there, stoic yet elegant. I 
rarely ascended them, but for some rea- 
son, two times during the last month that 
the Towers stood, I ascended to the sixty- 
fourth floor of WTC 1 for meetings. My 
father was scheduled to give a breakfast 
speech at Windows on the World two 
weeks after the attack. You can imagine 
how we felt that day. 





of things.” He says the firm was trying to 
come to terms with the trauma and the loss 
of head trader Harry Ramos, and trying to 
get back to work. 

“For certain people, it was hard, emotion- 
ally, to get back into the game,” he says. 
“Some people couldn’t leave their house. 
Some people were suffering traumatic stress 
already. And I didn’t want to disrupt any- 
body’s grief, make it harder on them.” 

Added to the emotional toll was the loss 
of every record the company had. Housed in 
Tower One, the May Davis Group archived 
its back-up records in Tower Two, off-site 
but near at hand. The offices of the firm’s 
attorneys were in the towers. Even the rec- 
ords from the firm’s Baltimore office were in 





One friend, who grew up four floors 
above us with the same vista, commented 
that he had felt neither personal need nor 
desire to commemorate the tragedy. “I have 
relived it so many times already, and have 
spent so long talking with friends to heal the 
wound, I don’t want to re-open it now.” 

In the days preceding the anniversary, it 
seemed New Yorkers generally did not want 
to talk about it. Full-length subway car plac- 
ards let people know where to call if “anger, 
sleeplessness, anxiety, excessive drinking, or 
thoughts of ‘them’” were becoming too 
troubling. There was this palpable sense of 
dread — it’s coming —that all the “heartfelt 
remembrance” set to be unleashed would be 
overwhelming. 

At long last, the day began. I noticed that 
some of the names of the first victims for- 
mer mayor Giuliani read—“Abaad,” 
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New York that day, on-site in preparation for 
an audit. With only the personal records of a 
few employees available to them, May Davis 
Was starting trom scrat¢ h. 

“People would come up to me and say, 
‘Owen, you have the most difficult task in 
the world.’ But I built the company with a 
business plan, and if I didn’t learn anything 
the first time around?” He shakes his head 
and laughs once, letting that rhetorical ques- 
tion trail off before returning to the “how” of 
rebuilding at 120 Broadway. 

“We've got one phone line,” he says. “Chase 
Plaza was right there, and I spotted an out- 
let, and they had chairs, and I would sit out 
there with all my paperwork and plug in my 
cell phone and set up my laptop, and I’d 
have an office. Those were the kinds of things 
that we had to do.” 

While some employees were dealing with 
severe emotional trauma, he says, those who 
were able to return to work did so with the 
attitude that the firm wouldn’t be defeated. 
“We fought so hard until September 10 to keep 
it alive,” he says, recalling the company’s ear- 
lier struggle. “Everybody started to chip in and 
do what they needed to do, in one effort. ‘T’ll 
take care of this.’ ‘Okay, I'll take care of that.’ 
‘T’m going to call these people.’ And I had all 
my friends, all my friends called me up. My 
friends from Duke would take time off from 
work to help us put things together.” 

In April, representatives from the recov- 
ery crews at the World Trade Center site ar- 
rived at the office. May was in London that 
day, and so he missed the delivery of the 
plaque that had graced the company’s front 
door on the eighty-seventh floor. “It was emo- 
tional for everybody,” he says. “They said, 


Prayer for peace: 
an artist in 


Union Square 





GREG ALTMAN '95 
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this is one of the few things that survived 
out of any firm. They found it at the bottom 
of the rubble.” 


ith months of effort, that rubble 
was cleared away. But it’s harder 
for survivors to cope with the 
Both 
Brokers and May Davis employees had coun- 


emotional debris. Euro 
selors available, but even so, you can hear 
the tension in some workers’ voices when 
they speak of how their lives have changed. 
“The hardest thing has been dealing with 
the depression,” says May. “It didn’t come to 
me until six or seven months later because | 
was so busy dealing with everyone else. And 
when it does hit, it’s just crazy —you don’t 
even know what it is at first, because you 
never went through it before.” He says he 
tries to set an example for his co-workers by 
having a counselor come to the office. “I don’t 
try to hide it. I figure I should do it openly.” 


Preziosi says while she insisted her staff 


members participate in counseling, it has been 
less helpful for her. “Survivor guilt has plagued 
me. I wonder why I was spared and not some 
or all of the others. For a while, I did very little 
—just got through the days going to work, 
working long hours, on the weekend just 
going in and out of bed crying and remem- 
bering what life was like and what it was 
supposed to be.” 

The anniversary presented its own diffi- 
culties. Separately, two weeks before, Scharf, 
Preziosi, and May each expressed a need for 
September 12 to arrive. “It’s going to be very 
hard. People are tense —it’s going to be very 
emotional,” Scharf says. “I'll be glad when 
it’s over—I will be glad when it’s over.” 


“Abadi” —were probably of the same reli- 
gion as the attackers. This seemed an ironic 
sign that the event and its repercussions, 
then, now, and in the future, would be felt 
on all sides of the lines we draw. 

Most New Yorkers I talked with made their 
way at some point on the anniversary to 
Union Square, which had been the epicenter 
of emotional outpouring in Manhattan for the 
weeks following the attacks. I did not stay 
long, but was touched by an Asian woman 
who prayed and wrote with a giant calligra- 
phy brush, making me think of Yoko Ono. 

I rode the subway up to Harlem, from 
there following a succession of chalk paint- 
ings on the pavement along the way down- 
town. They depicted the Towers in angelic 
pose. An unusually savage gusty wind swept 
across the city throughout the day. Especially 
on this walk, I felt an angry, negative, or 


“Over the last couple of weeks I’ve been 
very stressed, very depressed,” May says. He’s 
given dozens of interviews, but at the same 
time, telling the story has been “like rehash- 
ing it and rehashing it and rehashing it.” 

“Some days it feels like it all happened 
years and years ago,” Preziosi says. “On other 
days, it feels like it just happened yesterday. 
How life can change so drastically, in a split 
second, is still unbelievable to me.” 

On September 11, 2002, as bells tolled 
throughout the city and each victim’s name 
was read, May was with his family in Mexi- 
co. Preziosi and Scharf were with other Euro 
Brokers employees at the firm’s memorial 
service at the site of their soon-to-be new 
offices, at the Seaport. 

“That day, it felt like I had fallen down 
eight rungs of the healing ladder,” says Pre- 
ziosi. “I had spent the past year struggling so 
hard to climb ten steps up. Prior to the an- 
niversary, | kept thinking I couldn't wait for 
September 12 to come because it would give 
me a new lease on life and a new beginning 
—but this didn’t actually happen. Every day 
is a struggle. Some days are better than oth- 
ers, but it is getting better now that the an- 
niversary has passed.” 


ecovery means different things to dif- 
ferent people, and may be difficult for 
some to ever achieve. As a company, 
Euro Brokers has clearly rebounded 
and is now in a position described by its 
chairman as one of “growth.” “Prior to 9/11,” 
says Scharf, “our company was really on a roll. 
There was a great positive attitude, we were 
gaining market share in virtually every busi- 
ness we were in, we were adding new busi- 

















judgmental presence in the air. I stop 
the Guggenheim Museum during a ca 
ment to view the fagade with a large 
can flag draped in front. The wind re 
nearly ripping the flag from its mounts. 

Entering Central Park, passing the site — 
where the organized candlelight vigil wou 
be held later and winding my way south, I 
found paths I had never known. I reached 
the Sheep’s Meadow, a green oasis of sola 
for me on the day of the attacks and 
throughout my life. A woman led a circle 
meditation. I emerged from the park at the 
New York Society for Ethical Culture, wh 
a collection of Jewish and Arab musician 
would be performing a concert together. 
People I talked with waiting on line felt the 


“First, you're in shock. You have no clue. — 
| Then something real Kicks in and says, 


OWEN MAY 
Chairman, May Davis Group 













_atrical production called The Guys, in 
which Sigourney Weaver was playing a 
writer who helps a fire department cap- 
tain write eulogies for eight of the four- 
teen men who perished in his company. 
On the way home, I struck up a con- 
versation with a couple on the subway 
platform holding programs from the play. 
The man’s shirt bore a firefighter’s patch. 
On the ride downtown he told me that 
the play had been written about his com- 
pany. Stunned, I thanked him, and bid 
them a good night as we parted. 

—Greg Altman 
Altman ’95 is a New York writer and 
photographer. 


For Altman’s full story: 
any www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 








nesses. We were in the process of negotiating 
with some other groups to come and join us, 
and they were going to provide a higher- 
margin business than we were used to. 

“We had to put all that on hold —we had 
to focus on survival, not building. But it’s in- 
teresting that since we had to end those dis- 
cussions, and after we finally got things to a 
state where our business was back, we start- 
ed renegotiating with some of those groups. 
Two of those businesses are here with us 
now. We’ve started some other businesses 
within our Euro Brokers subsidiary that we 
didn’t have before, and we’ve gained market 
share in every business that we’re in.” 

There has been some rebounding on the 
personal level, too. Euro Brokers kept grief 
counselors on site through the end of 2001. 
Scharf points to the Euro Brokers Relief Fund, 
set up for the families of the company’s lost 
employees. Money was provided by the firm, 
by employees, by competitors and customers, 


and by the revenues generated on a “charity 
day,” March 11, the six-month anniversary. 
There are people available to help families 
work through the maze of bureaucracy sur- 
rounding relief funds. And Karen Preziosi 
started a memorial website, first as a small 
personal project, which then received man- 
agement approval as a firm project and grew 
into the publication of a memorial book. 

A co-worker called the website “the most 
depressing project I’ve ever worked on.” As 
she spoke with family members, gathered 
photographs, and put the site together, Pre- 
ziosi also had some of those moments. “It 
can help you heal to honor someone, but 
there were times when I found myself with- 
drawn and upset over it,” she says. “Yet I 
kept working on it. Some days it was literally 
therapeutic for me to work on it.” 

The website went public in February — 
after permission and support were given from 
upper management, the book was developed 
this summer and distributed at the firm’s 
one-year anniversary tribute. Preziosi treasures 
the notes and e-mail messages from family 
members thanking her and her colleagues at 
Euro Brokers for doing it. In a letter to co- 
workers about the website, she wrote, “I am 
hopeful that this website will assist everyone 
in some way in the healing process and help 
us all to remember fondly the ones we loved 
and lost and keep them close in our thoughts.” 
“If | achieved this for at least one person,” 
she says, “it was worth the emotional pain 
and difficulty it took to create.” 

At May Davis, healing and survival have 
been hard-won. The markets have been dis- 
mal. An article in The Baltimore Sun reports 
that the firm now has twenty-three employ- 
ees, with some lost to other firms, some to 
stress and trauma. But the same article also 
reports new market opportunities for the 
company, and a new business plan. 

A year before, just before the terrorist 
attacks, The Sun had written a different arti- 
cle on May Davis and the business battle it 
had fought that summer. “The headline of 
the article was ‘Failure is Not an Option,’” 
May says. “For me, it was never an option. 
It’s going to take more than the Taliban.” 

“I’m going to kick and fight all the way 
down,” he adds. “Anybody who knows me 
knows I don’t lie down easily —we’re still 
around, after all we’ve been through.” 

The proof, if needed, waits in his office — 
the old plaque, battered, shining brass no 
longer, but mostly intact, and still proclaim- 


ing the firm. a 


hy www.ebi.com 


WWW. maydavis.cc ym 
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A cappella groups on 

campus rely on no background music, 
no pyrotechnics —JUST the MUSIC 

of the Sound Of each other's voices. 


isten to one of Duke’s vocal groups, 
[he Pitchforks, sing “Good Old A Cap- 
pella” on their 1998 CD Tastefully Done. 
Male harmony sings, “Shoo-bee-doo- 
Wop, bop, bop... soul to soul, brother to 
brother, a cappella, well, it sounds good to 
me.” You might think you’re back in the 
Fifties, in the days of barbershop quartets, 
sweet Adelines, and “Down by the Old Mill 
Stream.” But a quick glance at The Pitch- 


forks’ repertoire, which includes covers of 


songs by Toad the Wet Sprocket, Dire Straits, 
Lenny Kravitz, and Mare Cohn, provides 
clear evidence that this isn’t your grandfa- 
ther’s a cappella. 

A cappella—music made only with the 
voice —has experienced a boom in the last 
decade. According to the Contemporary A 
Cappella Society (CASA), there are now more 
than 500 collegiate groups. Deke Sharon, 
president of CASA and musical director for 
The House Jacks, a professional a cappella 
group, says, “A cappella music has been 
around longer than any other form and is a 
part of every culture and tradition around 
the globe. To the outside world, however, a 
cappella usually connotes barbershop, doo- 
wop, or choral music—none of which accu- 
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IN HARMONY 


By NEIL PLACKY 


Singing out: Sonali Hippalgaonkar, left, 


d 


rehearses with a cappella group Déja Blue 


rately represents many current groups.” 
Performers and music executives trace the 
origins of this interest back to one man and 
one song—Bobby McFerrin and his 1988 
chart-topper, “Don’t Worry, Be Happy.” 


McFerrin’s ability to create a broad range of 


sounds without instruments in addition to 
singing lyrics opened many listeners’ ears to 
the possibilities of the human voice. He pio- 
neered what a cappella enthusiasts call “vo- 
cal percussion,” the art of expressing rhythm 
with nothing but your lips, tongue, and 
voice. His playfulness appealed to young 
singers and, with the rise of rhythm-driven 
music like rap and hip-hop, college students 
found they could create innovative music, 
replicating and expanding on contemporary 
songs without instrumental accompaniment. 

Much of the growth in a cappella music has 
been fueled by college groups like those at 
Duke, including the oldest groups, the all- 
male Pitchforks (founded in 1979) and the 
all-female Out of the Blue (founded in 1980). 
Other campus groups are Lady Blue; Speak 
of the Devil; Something Borrowed, Some- 
thing Blue; Déja Blue; and Rhythm and Blue. 

Why do students gravitate toward these 
groups? Former Pitchforks’ member and busi- 





ness manager Bret Runestad ’02 has one an- 
swer: getting to sing, but getting to sing with 
a certain style. “I did a lot of more formal 
singing in high school, both for my school 
choir and for a more exclusive, smaller mad- 
rigal ensemble,” he says. “While I loved being 
a part of that, when I went home at night, 
the music I was listening to was a far cry 
from the classical and formal pieces I was 
singing. When I arrived at Duke, I retained a 
desire to sing, but I also had a real desire to 
loosen up and have more fun with it and sing 
more contemporary material. A cappella was 
the logical extension.” 

Dave Chong 03, of Something Borrowed, 
Something Blue, first felt the pull of a cap- 
pella during a visit to campus while a senior 
in high school. “My host was in Lady Blue, 
so I got to see them and The Pitchforks per- 
form,” he says. “This was a very cool way of 
musical expression. They all looked like they 
were having fun, enjoying singing and each 
other. Half of the appeal of a cappella is 
image. You can’t help but think to yourself, 
‘Heck, if I could sing like that—and, more 
recently, dance like that—I’ll look good and 
get women. I'll be cool.’ As vulnerable, clean- 
slated freshmen, we all want to be liked, and 


there aren’t many people who dislike a cap- 
pella here at Duke. It’s a tradition.” 


Each of the groups has a distinct idea of 


who they are and what they sing, and the 
differences point to Runestad’s idea of “loos- 
ening up.” The Pitchforks, for example, “main- 
tain two repertoires throughout the school 
year,” he says, “a more modern one for cam- 
pus and dorm shows, and a more traditional 
‘oldies but goodies’ set for other occasions.” 
' Out of the Blue was founded twelve years 
ago when four sophomores were lamenting 
ithe lack of a women’s counterpart to The 
' Pitchforks. According to the group’s own his- 
tory, Elisa Buono Glazer ’83, Mary Pat Evans 
83, Harriet Cann Connolly ’83, and Loa Hey- 
mann ’83 fell into a conversation about mu- 
sic, singing, and their love of a cappella, and 
talked themselves into a group. That group 
still “places emphasis on the musical aspect 
of a cappella,” says Meg Watson ’02, business 
manager for the group before graduating. 
“We have extremely difficult and layered ar- 
rangements, trying to stay as true to the orig- 
inal song as possible. It has been noted to us 
that this is the major point of separation be- 
tween OOTB and other female groups on 
campus.” 
| 
| 
| 





The intricacies of a cappella harmonies 
contribute not only to prominence but also 
to camaraderie, says Watson. “College a cap- 
pella allows members of the group to become 
very close on a musical and personal level. 
From practically the first day of fall semester, 
as a freshman, I had a group of older female 
friends to go to with questions,” she says. 
“There’s a reliance on other members of the 
group that exceeds that in a normal chorus, 
which—at least in Out of the Blue—has 
made us a close-knit group of girls.” 

Another tight-knit group of a cappella 
women, Lady Blue, has a website that de- 
scribes them as “road-trip queens with hip 
wardrobes and a penchant for outlet malls, 
karate, silly string, dance parties (even with- 
out any great dance talent), and funky pants.” 

Many campuses also host a cappella groups 
who perform religious music, and Duke is no 
different. Something Borrowed, Something 
Blue began in 1969 as the Christian folk 
band Jesus Christ Power & Light Co. It’s now 
affectionately nicknamed Borrowed and Blue, 
“a Christian co-ed a cappella group, all from 
different fellowships, guys and girls who love 
God and love to sing,” according to its web- 
site. “We try to share the love of God and 


give testimony of what He’s done in our lives 
through a cappella music, ranging from old 
school to new school, from contemporary 
Christian music to popular music to original 
arrangements— but basically music with a 
message of sorts, since we consider ourselves 
an a cappella ministry.” Tim Chung ’01, 
Borrowed and Blue’s co-music director dur- 
ing his days with the group, says, “I like to 
think we sing with purpose. Being able to 
believe what I sing from the heart, express- 
ing what is more important than all the silly 
little details I worry about in life.” 

Other groups sing from the heart in their 
own styles. Déja Blue, a women’s group foun- 
ded in 1999, performs a variety of female a 
cappella music, ranging in style and time 
period from Renaissance madrigals to For- 
ties barbershop. Speak of the Devil sings old 
favorites and contemporary hits. 

There are several campus a cappella events 
—some recurring, and some, like Lady Blue’s 
Ten-Year Homecoming concert, a one-time 
occasion. The Pitchforks’ Runestad says, “My 
favorite experience is our yearly Christmas 
concert in the Gothic Reading Room. Every 
year, we sing to a completely packed house, 
and it always starts off the Christmas season 
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for me.” Out of the Blue’s Watson says, “I 
love performing for the freshman A Cap- 


pellooza concert in Page [Auditorium] every 
August. It is a great experience. A very, very 
close second, however, is our big spring con- 
cert, the weekend before spring break starts.” 

“For the listener,” says Watson, “college a 
cappella offers a venue for people to go and 
hear popular music being performed. On 
Duke’s campus, there are lots of opportuni- 
ties to go to classical performances, but we 
rarely get nonclassical groups. That’s where 
we come in. I think that many listeners are 
shocked when they first hear an a cappella 


group perform, because of the many layers of 


musicality that go into each song. I know a 
lot of people who sang in high school who 
are in awe of collegiate a cappella.” 

Using the music to share a message draws 
in other audiences as well. Chong says the 
expression of faith in the group’s music is an 
integral part of their performance. “Obvi- 
ously, we are set apart from some of the other 
groups because we are Christian; that’s auto- 
matically a turn-off for some people, unfor- 
tunately,” he says. “But Christianity dictates 
that our image with people is not important. 
It’s not about what the world thinks. We’re 


erfect pitch: The Pitchforl 
sing the National Anthem 1 
Wallace Wade Stadiui 


here to serve God, not man. 

“So, in Borrowed and Blue, I sing for a few 
reasons. One is musical worship, just like 
you might find in a church. We actually be- 
lieve what we sing, either encouraging peo- 
ple in faith or trying to convey a message or 
testimony of what and why we believe. For 
some listeners, it’s really encouraging to hear 
some of what we sing about. And to those 
who don’t share our faith, we want them to 
be able to enjoy our music. We strive for mu- 
sical excellence. Those two standards will 
always be there.” 

While Chong says listener support for a 
cappella can ebb and flow a bit as students 
find other commitments or turn from one 
group to another, The Pitchforks’ Runestad 
has organized the music’s fan base into three 
groups. “Primarily, the people that are at the 
majority of our concerts are friends and ac- 
quaintances of group members who enjoy 
seeing people they know perform,” he says. 
“There are also the more passive fans, who 
will go to a concert when it’s at their dorm, 
or if friends of theirs are going, or if it’s a big 
event like the huge orientation show or the 
Parents Weekend shows in which multiple 
groups are performing. 






































“Finally, there are some die-hard fans of 
the music we create and the performances 
we give. I don’t know if it’s the ‘boy-band’ 
phenomenon, but there are some people who 
really think we’re the best show in town. 
And group members have been the subjects 
of crushes from people they don’t even 
know. One of the Pitchforks had reconstruc- 
‘tive surgery on his knee and, as he was re- 
covering in his room, a girl he didn’t know 
walked in, gave him a pie she had baked, 
said she was a huge Pitchforks fan, and wished 
him a speedy recovery.” 

The groups also perform off campus, with 

fellow Duke groups and some from other 
colleges, and on tour during fall and spring 
breaks. Out of the Blue’s recent trips took in 
Atlanta, Charlotte, and Miami, while The 
Pitchforks have been to Florida, California, 
Hawaii, London, and Nassau. Rhythm and 
Blue has performed at Boston University, 
the University of Maryland, and the College 
of William and Mary, and have hosted the 
Princeton Nassoons, UNC’s Tarheels With 
Voices, Tufts’ Amalgamates, and others at va- 
rious concerts. Lady Blue traveled to the Ba- 
hamas last spring, and Borrowed and Blue 
has sung throughout the Northeast and the 
South, as well as in Chicago and Hawaii. 
For some students, most of the fun occurs 
on the road. Lillis Weeks ’02, former general 
manager of Borrowed and Blue, says, the trip 
to Hawaii “was amazing on all levels—not 
just being on a beautiful island, but getting 
to hang with students from the University 
[of Hawaii] who were excited about us being 
there, doing some fun concerts, sharing stuff 
about God that excites me, being challenged 
in so many ways...just amazing.” 
Singing with other groups around the 
country has led to a national reputation for 
Duke’s a cappella groups, one furthered by 
their inclusion in an album series called The 
Best of College A Cappella, or BOCA, pro- 
duced by Varsity Vocals. “Being on BOCA is 
great,” says The Pitchforks’ Runestad, “sim- 
ply because it places us among the best a 
cappella groups in the nation, and it helps 
distribute our music across the country.” 

Started in 1995, the BOCA series now to- 
tals nine, including a humor album, Wasting 
Our Parents’ Money. Out of the Blue is one of 
he most-represented groups in the BOCA 
eries. In 2002, their rendition of “Eve” 
landed on the disc. In past BOCA recordings, 
they or their Duke a cappella peers have 
overed The Dixie Chicks’ “You Were Mine,” 
Annie Lennox’s “Train in Vain,” Peter Ga- 
sriel’s “Mercy Street,” Bonnie Raitt’s “Nick 
of Time,” and Toad the Wet Sprocket’s “All 
{ Want.” 


According to Thomas King, assistant edi- 
tor and producer for the Southeast region 
for Varsity Vocals, “It is extremely difficult to 
get on the CDs. During any given year, as 
many as 150 recordings are being produced 
around the country by collegiate groups. 
Multiply that with, say, at least twelve tracks 
per recording, and you begin to see the odds 
that groups face in terms of getting on the 
Dy, 

Varsity Vocals also sponsors the Intercol- 
legiate Championship of A Cappella (ICCA), 
held in locations around the country each 
year in the winter, culminating in a national 
competition in New York each April at Lin- 
coln Center’s Avery Fisher Hall. In 2001, 108 
groups participated in twenty-five concerts 
in six regions. “On average, there are twen- 
ty-five to thirty groups for eighteen spots,” 
says King. “Some groups are rejected during 
the audition process, since groups have to 
be as professional with the audition materi- 
als as they would be if they were performing 
for us onstage.” Several Duke groups have 
competed in the past; in 2001, Rhythm and 
Blue’s Erica Featherstone ’03 won an ar- 
rangement award, while Jeremy Cromer ’03 
won a soloist award. Dave Widders ’02 of 
Speak of the Devil was a runner-up for ar- 
rangement. 

Duke’s groups are held in high regard at 
Varsity Vocals. “Out of the Blue’s talent and 
musicality have been of such high caliber 
consistently over the years that it’s sometimes 
hard to remember that the roster of the 
group changes each year. You’d think those 
women had sung together for years,” King 
says. “The Pitchforks are the gentlemen of 
a cappella. I love the music they do and 
the way they carry themselves in such a pos- 
itive manner. Speak of the Devil’s choreog- 
raphy is some of the best in men’s a cappella. 
They have this great sex appeal, which 
drives audiences crazy. I’m partial to co-ed 
groups, though, so Rhythm and Blue and 
Borrowed and Blue hold special places in 
my heart.” 

Dave Chong looks at Duke’s “loyal fans” 
and sees an embrace of the a cappella culture. 
“A cappella is fun,” he says. “We express that 
in our songs and expressions —that we are 
having fun, that we’re singing because we 
like to. Hopefully, we sound good to us and 
to the audience.” 

It’s fun, and it’s relatively simple to have 
that fun, as Runestad explains. “With ten of 
my good friends around, we can make some- 
thing out of nothing. That’s such a creative- 
ly satisfying experience.” B 


Placky is a Florida-based freelance writer. 
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may have roots in old- 

fashioned traditions, but today’s 

technology has made a difference in 

the way the groups operate. Since 
Duke’s dorms have Ethernet access to the 
Internet, it’s easy for students to collect 
MP3s from other groups, and many student 
singers have downloaded music. 

“We often use MP3s as a way for mem- 
bers to hear the original versions of songs 
that we are considering,” says former 
Pitchforks member Bret Runestad ’02. 
“Also, we have often distributed MP3s to 
newer members when songs that we have 
already recorded are on an original CD or 
tape that has been sold out.” 

The technology also builds audience 
awareness, even before that audience 
reaches Duke. “We have had girls try out for 
us who researched college a cappella before 
coming to school and knew that if they came 
to Duke they wanted to be in Out of the 
Blue,” says Meg Watson ’02. “I don’t think 
that our music being available online is a 
problem for the group at all.” 

“Obviously, we would rather have some- 
one pay us for a [Pitchforks] CD than simply 
download our whole album off of someone’s 
computer on the Duke network or the 
Internet,” says Runestad. “That being said, 
though, we sell the albums basically to cover 
the cost of album production. We’re not 
looking to make a profit, and we don’t. So 
it’s exciting for us to have our music get 
more exposure. I remember being very 
excited the first time I went on Napster 
and realized that there were people from 
around the country who were sharing and 
downloading our music.” 

The former co-musical directors of 
Something Borrowed, Something Blue agree. 
“It’s great because we love to share music,” 
says Tim Chung ’02. “Better to have public 
exposure than make ten bucks per CD,” 
says Dave Chong ’03. “A cappella really isn’t 
for the money.” 

The groups do rely on CD sales to fund 
their activities. “Selling the CDs should 
theoretically cover the cost of recording, 
producing, and pressing the CDs,” says 
Chong. “And give us a little bit to put into 
the B&B fund for all else we like to do— 
tour, travel, tithe, record a new CD, and 
so on.” 

“All of the money Out of the Blue makes 
from touring and selling our CDs goes 
toward our next CD,” says Watson. “We 
record every year and produce a CD every 
two years, based on the enormous expense it 
is to master and create the final product. 
None of the money comes back to the group 
members. We can and have in the past 
applied for funds from one university office 
or another, but over 95 percent of our fund- 
ing comes from selling our CDs and doing 
concerts.” 


—Neil Placky 
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M®& ecause I want to 
visit Afghanistan, 
I flippantly told 


= history professor John Richards 
as he went around the class last spring ask- 


ing why we were taking “Afghanistan: Warrior 


and Nation Building.” Though this response 
was all I could think of at the time, it planted 
a seed in my head that I would toy with and 
eventually succumb to. 

My parents had originally taken this as 
another fantastic whim of mine that would 
never materialize. As the pieces began falling 
into place, the battle lines were set. My par- 
ents, particularly my mother, were against 
my foray into Afghanistan. But when I 
steadfastly refused to change my opinion in 
the face of her arguments, it was decided 


Aighanistan 


that I would be allowed to go—under certain 
conditions, of course: I was to arrive by air 
from India, and I was to stay for just one 
week, and I was not to leave Kabul. 

I arrived in India late on a Sunday night; 
it was hot, humid, and loud. The next 
morning, | awoke early and set off to the air- 
port to meet the only ticket agent for Ariana 
Airlines, the Afghan national airline, in 
India. It took another full week for me to 
get my hands on a ticket to Kabul. 

Finally on the Ariana flight to Kabul, I 
found myself closely inspecting my fellow 
passengers. I wondered what they were going 
to be doing in Afghanistan. Some joked and 
laughed; others, myself included, sat pensively. 


July 15 


Kabul’s shabby, minimalist airport: Plane 
wrecks flank both sides of the runway, along 


with fortifications and a string of private jets 
for the different nongovernmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs) and aid organizations operat- 
ing out of the city. Outside the airport, the 
tail of a Russian MiG was being repainted in 
the new Afghan colors. 

Kabul defies expectations. For sure there are 
rusting tanks and vehicles and walls sprayed 
with the ubiquitous bullet holes. From the 
constant stream of media footage shown in 
the West, I was not surprised by the destruc- 
tion. Parts of the city are totally destroyed 
from the civil war. And of course, there is a 
massive army presence. Yet in the central 
areas of Shari Naw and Akbar Xan Mena, 
there is no bomb damage, and the bazaars re- 
vealed an energy I had not anticipated. 

Wide, tree-lined avenues and bustling 
streets convey a sense of what Kabul must 
have been once —progressive, hip, a city on 
the move. I bought a guide to Afghanistan 
from the 1960s and one to Kabul written at 
roughly the same time; they describe a place 
“where tall modern buildings nuzzle against 
bustling bazaars filled with colourful, flow- 
ing turbans, gaily striped chapans, and a 
multitude of handsome faces.” Each face I 
see has been etched by a conflict that has 
lasted nearly thirty years. And yet, in many 
ways, I am in awe of the recovery made in 
this relative peacetime. 

I’ve managed to make my way to the 
UNFPA (United Nations Population Fund) 
building, where I met Peter Huff Rousselle, 
the chief of operations. He is very kind and 
offeres me a place to stay for the next few 
nights —five in total—on condition that I 
take photographs for the U.N. center. This 
will be good because he is getting me access 
to hospitals and women’s education pro- 
grams that I would not otherwise have. 


July 17 


I have found the people here remarkably 
friendly and curious; I am often stopped in 
the street by an outstretched hand and 
fragments of English sentences. I have been 
followed and stared at, and have become 
accustomed to large groups of children fol- 
lowing me around, demanding that their 
photographs be taken. Some come with 
serious questions, asking me my opinion of 
their future, what foreign troops want and 
expect in Afghanistan, and what I am doing. 
At the moment, I have no answers for them. 
[ want to help in some way, but for now, I 
can only observe. 

Yesterday I wandered by the music corps 
and was invited in for a recital. Though I 
had no idea what they were singing about, it 
Was engaging and fun to be there. I have 
















done a lot of walking around the city and 


am beginning to get my bearings here. The 
bazaars are full of colors and sounds, and 
full of life and energy. It is here that the city 
seems most alive and where people go about 
their daily business. 

Women walk around, their burkhas bil- 
lowing in the wind and dust. Sometimes 
they finger the blue fabric as they huddle 
over the cosmetic stalls. Far from discarding 
the burkha after Kabul was “liberated” from 
the Taliban, women have continued to wear 
them. Under the Taliban, females could not 
go out into the streets unless accompanied 
by a male member of the family. In practice, 
this is still often the case. The women who 
work for the UNFPA, including the cooks, 
are all picked up from their houses and 
dropped off after work. 

The latest music from Pakistan and India 
blasts out from shops. Many of the food 
packages dropped from U.S. planes can be 
found for sale. The Afghans do not like 
them; they sell them in hopes that they 
might purchase more flavorful food. The 





Window on Kabul: waiting in a car outside 
the city stadium, above 


Wrapped attention: women in Kabul’s 
Char Chatta Bazaar are watched by a wary 
shopkeeper, opposite 


shops are merely shipping containers; 
opened during the day and locked at night, 
they often double as homes. The banks of 
the river have been reclaimed by shopkeep- 
ers and made into a tented city, all con- 
structed with canvas covers donated from 
the United Nations High Commission for 
Refugees (UNHCR). Passing through the 
market this morning, I saw a live pelican for 
sale. From what I understood, it is a useful 
source of oil. 

Alcohol is available on Chicken Street 
and Flower Street too, hidden in empty 
Pringles tubes and sold for $6 a can. Shop- 
keepers flock to the foreigner with carpets 
and hats and antiques. 

I was surprised to bump into a London 
ambulance, zigzagging between cars, lights 
flashing and siren blowing. When I got close 
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enough, I noticed that it was a donation from 
the London stock exchange, but before I could 
read the rest of the inscription, it found a gap 
and disappeared into the chaotic traffic. 
This afternoon, I begin to take photographs 
for the U.N. Populations compound. This 
should provide an opportunity to see what 
all these organizations are doing here. There 


Scenes from an Afghan journey: a vendor in a Kabul bazaar, top; a 
Hazara refugee in Bamian Province, middle left; a Kabul baker 
wraps himself in cloth to withstand the heat from the oven, middle 


are certainly enough of them, in fact, so many 
that property values in Kabul have shot up, 
and arriving Afghans are finding housing 

right; the rug market, bottom expensive and hard to come by. 


[he old city: a street scene in Kabul’s Shari Kuhna, opposite A third of the city is rubble, often referred 
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When the driver of the taxi points at a house and tells you that is where bin Laden lived or Al-Qaeda 
trained, it is hard to believe that these buildings were used for such sinister purposes. Already a tourist 


trade has begun selling access to the compo 





to as simply the front-line district. Walking 
through it one can find spent ammunition 


| . 3 ; 
and war debris. It is hard to describe such a 


olace; the name Hiroshima could be aptly 
pplied. Yet people are moving back into 
hese areas, living in shipping containers. 
They somehow manage to make a living 
)rom the little that is around them. 


July 18 
he people here have been remarkably 
tiendly and I have already been invited to 
‘their homes, to concerts, and for tea. I 








x ak 





changed some money, about fifty dollars, at 
the bazaar, and got a stack of “Afghanis” six 
inches high; their biggest banknote is 10,000 
Afghanis and the exchange rate is 40,000 to 
the dollar, so you can imagine the raw mass 
one has to lug around! The exchange touts 
only accept the big bills if they are crisp 
(anything with a crease is passed around for 
a good look). The problem is, I can’t hide 
them. When people ask for baksheesh, they 
point to my bulging pocket. 

There is a big Kalashnikoy-rifle culture in 
Afghanistan: Everyone has a gun or can get 


one. It scares me sometimes when a man 
waves his gun around, gesticulating and 
playing with it in a most unorthodox man- 
ner. I would not be surprised if one acciden- 
tally went off, and I continue to say to 
myself, “I hope the safety catch is on.” I was 
somewhat bemused when I walked into a 
restaurant this afternoon to find Kalashni- 
kovs hanging in the place of coats on the 
rack near the entrance, each one distin- 
guished from the other by its owner’s de- 
signs and motifs, usually Bollywood female 
stars, stuck to the handles. 
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Portraits of a people: a Kabul tea 
erchant oversees the arrival of tea 
into his warehouse, top; Hazara 
children congregate outside caves 
that they now inhabit in Bamian 
Province, bottom right; young girls 
free of their mother’s burkha, 
bottom left 


Cave life: a young Hazara refugee 
in a cave In Bamian Province, 
opposite 


It is funny to see these young U.S. Army 
punks in uniform driving around in their 
Hummers, with tattoos and crew cuts, and 
one man mounted on the gun. They cruise 
around here as if they own the place, and I 
guess they do. When they pass, they look at 
me and I look at them. The American 
embassy is a fortress, defined by a large 
perimeter wall, razor wire around the top, 
turrets with cameras, and youthful soldiers 
ducking under sandbags. 


I think I have found a guest house to stay in 
for the next week. It is in a safe location and 
is the cheapest that I have found. 

I am still learning. To the shock of the 
guards at the U.N. compound, I went out for 
dinner one evening wearing shorts. I was not 


aware that this was a cultural faux pas, but 
luckily nothing happened. Afghans are like- 





ly to get irate over such cultural “mistakes.” 
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My two pairs of trousers will have to serve 


me well, and one pair is already filthy. 

The other day, the United Nations Pop- 
ulation Fund Association took me along to 
photograph their meeting with the minister 
for Women’s Affairs. What I found interesting 
about my visit to the ministry was watching 
all of the women walk through the entrance 
and immediately remove their burkhas. 
Underneath, they wore makeup, nail polish, 
and smart clothes. I asked someone why 
Kabul’s women still wore burkhas. His 
answer was that they still feel incredibly 
vulnerable and uncomfortable. There have 
been, and continue to be, acid attacks made 
against women who do not wear them. 
Many of the women I spoke to complained 
that the burkhas give them headaches. It’s 
an impractical, uncomfortable garment, and 
dangerous to wear, they say, because they 
have no peripheral vision to help deal with 
Kabul’s traffic. But, it is perhaps more dan- 















gerous not to wear 
one, so most do. 


July 22 

I share the Haseeb 
guest house with two 
C.LA. agents, two 
Korean photogra- 
phers, and some U.N. 
employees, one a 
very kind doctor 
from the Sudan. 

I had taken a roll 
of film of the march- 
ing band, and yester- 
day presented them 
with the pictures. I 
had stumbled into one of their practice ses- 
sions a week earlier and had since become 
close friends with Colonel Mohamad Alam 
Kohstany, commander of the Central Army 
band. They are delighted by their images on 
the prints, and have invited me to a party at 
their barracks. One would think this a safe 
proposition, but they have only one gun, 
which probably does not work. 

I am visiting during the melon season, 
and have managed to stay away from some 
of the less-savory-looking platters. | bought 
a melon in the market and this has lasted 
me for the past couple of days—cheap and 
delicious. The food here is very greasy, 
though tolerable if one doesn’t mind mut- 
ton. Meat, to the Afghan, is quite a luxury. 
Many families eat only vegetables. 

I continue to be amazed by the hospitality 
of the people and a little fatigued by all of 
the children trying to get into a photograph. 
I am routinely followed by a whole bunch of 





Cultural divides: a Kabul woman's 
burkha billows in the wind, below; 
three men sit in the basement of Kabul’s 
stadium, center; a schoolgirl attends 


class in Bamian Province, far right 





There have been, and continue 
to he, acid attacks made 
against women. Many of the 
women | spoke to complained 
that the burkhas give them 
headaches. It’s an impractical, 
uncomfortable garment, 





and dangerous to wear, they 
Say, hecause they have no 
peripheral vision to help deal 
with Kabul’s traffic. But, it is 
perhaps more dangerous not 
to wear one, so most do. 
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them. Eventually, I give in and, as the cam- 


era is lifted, they assume their poses, very 
stiff and unsmiling, folding their arms and 
huddling close together. 

I plan to stay in Kabul this week, making a 
couple of day excursions to the refugee camps 
and to the area north of Kabul, supposedly 
completely decimated during the civil war, 
and later up to the Panjshir Valley. Next 
week | will look into going to Masr-i-Sharif. 


July 30 


It was quite an incredible drive to Masr-i- 
Sharif, remarkable because of the number 
of destroyed Russian tanks and armored 
vehicles remaining by the road. The ground 
was littered with the carcasses of burnt- 

out vehicles, some having tumbled thirty 
feet down into a gorge, almost certain 
death for the Russian crew. The Russians 
responded to these attacks by destroying 
much, if not all, of the villages on either side 
of the road in an attempt to prevent the 


mujahadeen from blending back into them. 

At some points along the road, there 
were mine-clearance personnel painstaking- 
ly clearing the ground inch by inch a foot or 
so off the road. I could clearly make out the 
tops of the land mines these men were 
working on. Our driver, seemingly oblivious 
to all of this, would casually swing off the 
road in order to pass the vehicle in front. 
My heart was often in my mouth. Just last 
week a bus was blown up. 

One becomes very familiar with landmine 
markings: Red stones outline the mined 
areas and white stones designate the bound- 
aries of a de-mined area. On street corners 
in Kabul, notices in both English and Dari 
warn that between twenty and twenty-five 
people are killed by landmines in Afghani- 
stan each day. 

The landscape itself was one of indescrib- 
able peace and beauty: lush valleys set 
against red hills, high snow-covered peaks, a 
spectacular limestone gorge near Kholm, 





and the flat high plain of the Uzbek border, 
where camels and sheep graze and the land 


disappears into a hazy line of horizon. 

Things did not go quite to plan. I was 
surprised to learn that my guide had never 
been to the North and, further, was a 
Pashtun in a city and province with heavy 
Uzbek and Tajik populations. The first day, | 
spotted some Uzbek women sitting in the 
shade of a tree. I sat next to them and, after 
a few minutes, began to take their photo- 
graphs. A crowd grew around us. As I con- 
tinued to photograph, I felt a firm hand on 
my shoulder; it was my guide pulling me 
away by my collar. From the start, he had 
been nervous, but as he watched me take 
the women’s photographs in public, he had 
become increasingly agitated, worried that 
my actions might bring recriminations from 
the watching crowd of men. By the end of 
the trip, he preferred to stay in the hotel 
and let me explore the city on my own. 

I took the opportunity to visit a hospital. 





Though I only gained permission 
for the men’s quarters, it was a 
moving experience. Mahmod 
Akbar, a young doctor over- 
whelmed by the volume of cases, 
took me around. In one room in 
the mental ward, I encountered 
a man who was asleep, perhaps 
drugged, and chained to his bed. 
His contorted body struck me as 
rather harmless. As the doctors 
jockeyed to be photographed, 

I felt an overwhelming sense 

of sorrow. 

Later that day while I was 
walking around the city, a vehicle 
driven by four U.S. Marines 
stopped me. They asked me my 
business in Afghanistan, then, 
quite unexpectedly, asked if I or 
someone I knew was writing a 


I replied that I was not, nor was I 
familiar with the author, and asked 
what they wanted: “No, no, we 
just want to find him for ourselves 
and ask him some questions.” 


July 31 


I managed to check my e-mail 
for the first time in a week. | 
laughed at the stories from my 
friends in the States, my broth- 
er’s glum complaint at being 
“sent away” on holiday, and 
rather more worryingly, the fran- 
tic e-mail messages from my 
mother. She had decided enough 
was enough and that she wanted me out of 
Afghanistan. But it is easy to disobey one’s 
parents a couple of thousand miles away, so 
I quickly concocted a tale and a reason to 
stay —that unfortunately, I could not 
change my air ticket. 

The security position here is much safer 
than it’s portrayed to be by the press. In fact, 
it is hard to imagine that just a few months 
ago these very skies were the backdrop of 
firefights between anti-aircraft guns and 
coalition jets. When the driver of the taxi 
points at a house and tells you that is where 
bin Laden lived or Al-Qaeda trained, it is 
hard to believe that these buildings were 
used for such sinister purposes. Already a 
tourist trade has begun selling access to 
the compounds. 


August 5 

Iam slightly fed up with kebabs and rice, 
which have formed my diet for the past 
straight three weeks. 


biography on John Walker Lindh. 





Bamian, where mammoth statues of 


Buddha once stood, was a sight. The 
Taliban destroyed the statues, but there are 
tremendous ruins. It took nine hours to 
travel 150 kilometers, which should give an 
idea of the state of the roads and now my 
back. At one police checkpoint, our driver 
continued straight through, hoping to avoid 
giving anyone else a lift. We assumed that 
all was well until bullets ricocheted off the 
asphalt and all around us, even hitting our 
car. Obviously the policeman had woken 
from his nap and was rather angry. In any 
case, we did not stop. 

The statues were erected under Kanishka 
the Great as part of a major commercial 
and religious center. At the same time, 
thousands of caves were dug out, sanctuar- 
ies exquisitely adorned with plaster friezes 
and colorful frescoes, and inhabited by 
Buddhist monks. The site drew pilgrims 
from all over to come and worship. Since 
those days, though, the caves have been 
robbed of their décor. They have served as 
hideouts for mujahadeen fighters during the 
civil war and as lonely outposts for cen- 
turies. Now scores of refugees are making 
homes of them. 


August 7 
This morning | obtained permission to visit 
a girls’ school. Outside in the courtyard 
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stood two large tents for classes of fifty stu- 
dents each. I found out only after my visit 
that the headmaster had feared if any of the 
girls mentioned to their parents that a 
Western man had taken their photograph, 
they would be pulled out of the school. I felt 
euilty when I heard this. 

During the afternoon, I stumbled upon a 
U.S. special-services mission in the hills 
around Bamian. When they saw me carry- 
ing all my cameras and with my guide, they 
were not happy. There they were, with 
ridiculous amounts of guns and equipment, 
talking to the village elders of a remote 
refugee camp. When I asked about the 
soldiers’ visit, I was told that the refugees 
were offered new homes and were asked 
for information about the Taliban and 


Al-Qaeda. 


August 8 

Kabul’s chief of police granted me a visit to 
the city’s quite congested jail. Most prison- 
ers were unchained, save for a few murder- 
ers, and their quarters were cramped. In one 
tiny room I spotted children, who looked to 
be the age of twelve, locked away. 

Outside, women and children brought 
food and communicated through a grill in 
the fence with their relatives on the inside. 
They handed the meal through a hole in 
the door to the waiting guards, who picked 
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at what they thought looked good before 


passing it on to the prisoner. 

Later, I took a walk to an empty swim- 
ming pool at the top of a hill. It was quite 
surreal. Here, too, were the shrapnel marks 
and bullet holes that decorate nearly every 
building in Kabul. I started talking to the 
guard. He was eighteen, and had been a sol- 
dier for about a year. He gleefully recounted 
how, during the Northern Alliance offen- 
sive, he had killed thirteen Taliban soldiers. 
Here was a young man, who could have 
been enrolling this fall with the Class of 
2006, relating unimaginable deeds. Perhaps 
the greatest tragedy for this country is its 


loss of innocence. 


August 11 

I noticed a new set of traffic lights today in 
Kabul. No one was heeding them. I am not 
even sure if the Afghans knew what they 
were. They looked with wonder at the flash- 
ing colors and drove on. 

At a kebab restaurant in the bazaar, a 
technician playing with a satellite dish made 
from tin drums managed to tune in to an 
Italian TY commercial featuring a bikini- 
clad female. The room went silent and 
everyone stopped eating, mesmerised by an 
advertisement for muscle toners. The audi- 
ence was intrigued: “Do Western women 
wear these instead of covering up?” 





August 12 

At the airport I ran into the journalist who 
had stayed at the guesthouse with me. He 
was writing a piece on two Afghan children 
who were flying on my flight to India for 
heart transplants. A very nice English girl of 
Afghan parentage, Seema Ghani, had 
arranged their transport, visas, and opera- 
tions while working in Afghanistan. 

The airport’s X-ray machine and metal 
detector were broken. One guard glanced 
over my luggage and the other guard never 
bothered to look up. Waiting in the lounge, 
I was going over all the possibilities of what 
could happen, when suddenly I heard a 
large explosion and a plume of smoke rose 
high into the sky from somewhere between 
the runways. A surge of people, mostly for- 
eigners, dashed to the window. The Afghans 
just continued with their conversations. 

As we taxied to the runway, the plane’s 
ceiling panel fell to the floor. That was the 
trip’s last eventful moment. By the time I 
descended the stairs and put a foot down on 
Indira Ghandi International Airport in 
Delhi, I felt great relief to have this venture 
behind me. 


Hall is a senior history major from London. 


For more of Hall’s photographs: 
ath www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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A PRESCRIPTION 
FOR HEALTH-CARE 
WOES 


By MIRIAM SAULS 


one are the days of Nurse Betty 
dressed in her starched white uni- 
form, complete with crisp cap perched 
on top of her head, fluffing pillows 
and emptying bedpans and changing sheets 
in Duke Hospital. Not only are the uniforms 
passé (“White was just plain stupid, really,” 
confides one veteran nurse. “People bleed 





on you, for heaven’s sake!”), but nurses are 
more likely to be seen by a patient’s bedside 


operating a bank of monitors worthy of 


NASA flight control, sharing expertise with 
the community in nursing homes or schools, 
or buried in a library. 

“Fifty years ago, we had traditions. Now 
we have research,” says Mary Champagne, 
dean of the School of Nursing. “Here at 
Duke we teach evidence-based practice — 
what has been proven in research to be 
effective for most patients. And we teach 
thinking skills, not just facts, because facts 
change. So it’s important to have thinking 
nurses with excellent research skills. The old 
hierarchy simply doesn’t hold anymore.” 

This is not to say that past and present 
aren't connected. “Because nurses have made 
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so many beds, they may be the ones doing 
the research now on the best beds, or the 
ones discovering ways for patients to toler- 
ate their situation if they’re bed-ridden,” 
says Sue Schneider, director of the Graduate 
Oncology Nursing program. “Because we as 
nurses spend time with patients, we know 
what makes them comfortable. We deal in 
quality-of life issues.” 

“While physicians are finding new che- 
motherapies, nurses are helping patients re- 
lax in the chaotic chemo environment,” says 
Schneider, who is researching the use of 
technology as a useful distraction for cancer 
patients. She’s working not only on stress 





reduction, but also toward better treatment 
outcomes. “Women with breast cancer in- 
crease their chances of survival if they receive 
all the prescribed chemotherapy treatment,” 
she says. “Our goal is to break the cycle of 
anxiety with virtual-reality technology, hop- 
ing patients will be more likely to complete 
their treatments.” 

The chemotherapy room at Duke Medical 
Center is the last place people would want 
to find themselves, with chemo stations and 
dripping IVs closely lined up like soldiers in 
formation. But this relaxation research has 
helped. While donning a virtual headset pro- 
vides privacy at a difficult time, it also offers 





Changing face of 

the profession: 

some 1941 graduates, 
far left; a current 
class in the new 

Fast Track to Nursing 
program, left, directed 
by Michelle Renaud, 


center 


| Stereotypes of nurses have heen exploded in an era of increased nursing 
responsibilities, graduate-level research, interdisciplinary initiatives, and new 
technologies — all to be provitied by a new, accelerated nursing program. 


patients the options of scuba diving in the 
deep blue sea or touring an art museum or 
solving a mystery aboard the Titanic. Patients 
report less nausea, stress, and fatigue. “It picks 
up my spirits,” says one woman. 

Learning good research techniques is a 
core value of the nursing program. Deirdre 
Fleming, a graduate nursing student in the 
Family Nurse Practitioner program, says she 

) was attracted to Duke because it encourages 
strong research skills. But even she was sur- 
prised at how much actual research experi- 

“ence a student can get. “I didn’t think this 

level of research was even a possibility. But 

‘we learn techniques in a classroom and then 
we get associated with a project like the vir- 
tual-reality study,” says Fleming, who is as- 

_ sisting Schneider in her research. 

The Nursing Research Center (NRC), es- 

‘tablished in 1993, is meant to foster the 
scholarly research efforts of nurses. The NRC 
is staffed with a full-time director, an ad- 
ministrative assistant, a full-time statistician, 
and data technicians who do everything, from 
helping to support researchers in processing 
research proposals and grant applications to 





assisting and consulting on scholarly prepa- 
ration of manuscripts, oral presentations, and 
posters, as well as assisting with data entry 
and analysis and finding funding. 

Barbara Turner, director of the center, is 
also leading the efforts at the nursing school 
to improve the survival rates of premature 
infants. “A severely premature or high-risk 
infant may as well have been born on the 
surface of an alien and hostile planet,” she 
says. “Their survival depends on the imme- 
diate intervention and care of trained pro- 
fessionals who know how to use the latest 
neonatal technology.” Joining in the fight to 
increase the survival odds for preemies is 
Debra Brandon, neonatal clinical nurse spe- 
cialist. She researches the neonatal inten- 
sive-care nursery environment to determine 
the factors that can promote health, and she 
is studying at what gestational age cycled 
light would be most beneficial for extremely 
low-birth-weight infants. 

While some faculty members and students 
are studying patients at the beginning of life, 
others are interested in issues found closer to 
the end of life. In 2000, 13 percent of the na- 


tion’s population—some 35 million—was age 
sixty-five or older. These numbers are ex- 
pected to double in the next thirty years. To 
meet the health-care needs of this aging pop- 
ulation, the nursing school established the Tra- 
jectories of Aging and Care Center (TRAC). 
Faculty pool their expertise with that of col- 
leagues at the nursing school and with part- 
ners from the divinity school’s Institute for 
Care at the End of Life (the first of its kind in 
the nation), the medical school’s geriatrics 
department, and the Center for the Study of 
Aging and Human Development at Duke. 
“More and more, we’re bringing investiga- 
tors from other disciplines into our research 
initiatives and leading the studies ourselves,” 
says TRAC director Elizabeth Clipp. 

As Ruth Anderson, a colleague of Clipp, 
puts it, “Most people who observe nurses may 
not realize that what nurses do is based on 
science. Historically, nurses have based their 
practice largely on science from other disci- 
plines such as medicine and psychology. 
Within the past twenty years, however, the 
nursing discipline has been actively develop- 
ing its own scientists.” 
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Reconciling Spirit and Science 


here was a time when physical health 

and spiritual health weren't considered 

separately, and nuns and monks, deacons 

and deaconesses, ministered to both. 
Somewhere along the way, science split off and 
the medical profession saw its role purely in 
physical terms. 

Hardly a month goes by now without an 
article about a new study on the power of 
prayer in healing or the benefits of mind, body, 
spirit integration for wellness. Some might call 
it new-age hooey, but others are calling it a 
return to an ancient truth. 

“We're going back to something that was 
going on a long time ago,” says Cleo Bell, one 
of last August’s first four graduates of Duke’s 
Parish Nurse Certificate Program, who now 
uses her skills at her church in the Walltown 
community of Durham. 

“T had retired from a thirty-one-year nursing 
career at the VA Hospital,” says Bell. “I hadn’t 
planned to work at all, but then I heard about 
this program, and I felt I was being called. The 
people needed me and God was sending me into 
service. Now I give workshops on health issues, 
like arthritis and blood pressure and diabetes, 
both in my church and in my community.” 

The sense of being called is not unusual for 
students in the Health and Nursing Ministries 
program, a joint School of Nursing-Divinity 
School venture begun in the fall of 2000, which 
allows students to earn a certificate in parish 
nursing or one of several master’s degrees com- 
bining nursing and ministry. 

“T felt divinely guided to this program,” 
says Karanne Campbell, who is pursuing dual 
master’s degrees—one in church ministries 
and one in science in nursing. “I was living in 
Asheville and working as a home-health nurse 
in hospice situations with people facing the 
end of their lives. That is a time when people 
evaluate and ask the hard questions, like, 
“What has my life meant?’ or ‘Why did I get 
this disease?’ 

“Tt was a time when healing still needed to 
take place, even when there was no hope of 
curing. I had recognized the strong connection 
of mind, body, and spirit, and I knew I needed 
to be grounded in my own faith. My faith had 
to be intact for me to give the kind of care 
that I saw was needed. I felt called to give 
spiritual care, but I didn’t have the skills or the 
theological education. I wanted to make sure 
I was doing everything I could and nothing I 
shouldn’t. Through my pastoral-care training, 
I’m gaining confidence.” 

The Health and Ministries program is part 
of a growing trend. In fact, parish ministry is 
the fastest-growing subset in nursing education 
today. Because being compassionately present 
to the sick and the suffering through the min- 
istries of caring and healing has been a central 
part of Jewish, Christian, and other religious 
traditions, nurses in the program are well 
grounded in theology. Christian students can 
study Christian tradition through the divinity- 
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school curriculum at Duke, or Jewish students 
can pursue academic programs in the religion 
department. Duke’s program is more in depth 
than many programs that provide only certifi- 
cate-level study. 

“TI left my practice as a nurse practitioner in 
cardiology,” says Alyson Breisch, administra- 
tive director for the Health and Nursing Minis- 
tries program and a student in the post-master’s 
certificate in health and nursing ministries. 
“But now I’m doing my clinical work as a vol- 
unteer at my church, so you might say I’m still 
working at the heart of the matter. I saw the 
‘real issues’ families face while I was working in 
critical-care settings, and I wanted to be able to 
pay attention to the spiritual component in 
care-giving. The theological base has helped me 
be more holistic.” 

Jennifer Johnson is a part-time student in 
the program. She spends the other part of her 
time as a nurse manager in the adult general 
medicine unit at Duke Medical Center. She 
says she finds that her blossoming pastoral 
skills are as useful in caring for the caregivers 
as for patients. “As I develop my active listen- 
ing skills, I find that Iam being consulted by 
staff who might be having personal issues or 
issues with difficult patients.” 

Johnson has found that changing from the 
nursing mindset to the theological one can be 
challenging. “I come from nursing, where it’s 
about data and actions and outcomes,” she says. 
“There are less solid outcomes in theology; I’ve 
had to learn to think differently. But isn’t it 
wonderful that I can incorporate all my skills 


and my beliefs together into one profession?” 


—Miriam Sauls 





s Duke turns out advanced-degree 
nurses with research experience, the 
nation is struggling to fill basic nurs- 
ing-care needs. Some126,000 nurses 
are needed to fill current vacancies at U.S. 





hospitals, according to the American Hos- 
pital Association’s June 2001 TrendWatch. 
And fully 75 percent of all hospital person- 
nel vacancies are for nurses. According to a 
study published in a summer 2000 issue of 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the U.S. will experience a 20 percent 
shortage in the number of nurses needed in 
the health-care system by the year 2020. 
That translates into a shortage of more than 
400,000 RNs nationwide. 

Ironically, nursing at Duke had a near- 
death experience two decades ago. In 1984, 
the traditional bachelor’s degree in nursing, 
B.S.N., was ended, and the status of the grad- 
uate program was far from secure. Four years 
earlier, then-chancellor Kenneth Pye pre- 
sented a document to the board of trustees 
called “Directions for Progress” —or, inter- 
nally, the “Retrenchment Report.” Pye noti- 
fied the trustees that costs-per-student in 
the nursing school significantly exceeded all 
other baccalaureate programs, and that nine 
programs within the University of North 
Carolina system had been started that pro- 
vided nursing education at significantly lower 
costs. Further, the 1970s was a period when 
more and more careers in science opened up 
to women, and nursing found itself with 

































fewer applicants. The report concluded that 
Duke’s overall interests would “best be served 
‘by terminating the present degree programs 
‘not later than 1983-84.” 

| Upset alumni produced a flurry of impas- 
sioned letters to local newspapers and calls 
to the university, prompting a letter from 
then-president Terry Sanford to alumni at- 
jtempting to explain the decision. 

But now there’s a dearth of nurses. Says 
‘Champagne, “The shortage has caused us to 
rethink. When we looked at the situation, 
we couldn’t say, ‘Everybody else must do 
‘something.’ We know that the ratio of nurs- 
ies to patients directly affects outcomes, so 
the stakes are high. Our medical center is 
splendid. You couldn't have a better facility 
for teaching. So we decided to do some- 
thing.” 

That “something” is the Accelerated Bach- 
elor of Science degree in nursing, more fa- 
miliarly known as the “Fast Track to Nursing” 
program. A “second-degree bachelor’s pro- 
gram” being offered to college graduates, the 
fast-track sixteen-month program “will blend 
ithe best of the old practices in nursing care 
with the best of the new evidence-based 
care,” Champagne says. 

“Burnout is a tremendous problem in 
nursing, so we will teach skills for prioritizing 
duties and maximizing energy. We will teach 


\ 


In keeping with its emphasis on research, 
ithe school has included an evaluation com- 
ponent that makes the fast-track program 
itself a research project. It will generate the 
strong data and program evaluation need- 
‘ed—but as yet unavailable —to assess what 
{works in recruiting and retaining new nurs- 
les, to adapt nursing curricula to reflect the 


rapidly evolving demographics of society, 








medical advances into nursing education. 

Champagne is optimistic that the program 
|fwill work. “We hope that through its imple- 
mentation at Duke, and its dissemination as 
a model to other schools of nursing, the Fast 
‘| Track to Nursing program will exert a strong 





The Helene Fuld Health Trust has pledged 
6 million to make the new program possi- 
ble. The trust is the nation’s largest private 
oundation devoted exclusively to nursing 
education, and its gift to Duke is the largest 
in the nursing school’s history. 

The program crossed its last hurdle last 
‘May, when the North Carolina Board of Nurs- 
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Mr. Duke’s Hospital Goes To War 





ursing was more regimented back then,” 

says Mary Jane White Raulston B.S.N. 

’43, reminiscing about her nursing 

school days at Duke. “We had to be at 
chapel at 7:00 every morning. And you could- 
n't get married while you were in nursing 
school. The hospital didn’t have a housekeep- 
ing department then, so we had to remake the 
rooms ourselves.” 

That’s not all the hospital didn’t have during 
the war years. “There was a big Army unit 
formed in my senior year,” Raulston says, 
“and the operating-room people and doctors 
and nurses went away, so they graduated us 
three months early. Suddenly, my friend and 
I were made head nurses at Mr. Duke’s hospi- 
tal—that’s what we all called it back then, 
staff and patients. I remember we were paid 
$87.50 a month, with full room and board 
and laundry.” 

The laundry was no small matter because 
those were the days of starched uniforms. 
‘During our probation period —we called them 
our ‘probie days’ —we wore blue uniforms and 
organdy bows and aprons with no upper bibs. 
We had our capping ceremony at nine months 
and wore starched white disposable cuffs.” 

“Once we got our caps, we wouldn’t have 
dared go on duty without them,” recalls Eileen 
Blaylock R.N. ’47. “I always prided myself on 
my starched outfits and white shoes and stock- 
ings. Of course, we couldn’t wear white uni- 
forms ’til we graduated. 

“We tended the fire when everybody else 
went off to war. I didn’t realize what pressure 


that was. We just thought that was normal 
back then. We should have been more fright- 
ened. They made us cadet nurses and paid us 
a small amount to keep us in reserve in case 
the war went on. We really got the bedside 
experience!” 

And lots of other experience as well. 
“There were no disposable needles then, so 
we spent our down time sharpening and re- 
sterilizing needles. We had to make our own 
solutions. For morphine, we had to crush 
tablets in a spoon and heat it. I’ve seen a lot 
of change.” 

Raulston returned to her native Texas after 
nursing school at Duke. “When I first came 
back to Houston, penicillin had just come in, 
and it hurt so badly, we had to use ice bags on 
patients. I remember my first meningitis 
patient who got well with streptomycin. And 
being in Houston, I saw all the heart develop- 
ments with Dr. DeBakey. Research really blos- 
somed after the war.” 

“I really have always been so glad I went into 
nursing and got such a good background at 
Duke,” says Raulston, who retired in 1986 
after being a teacher and supervisor and a di- 
rector of nursing at a hospital for twenty years; 
she was a consultant until last year. “But I 
wouldn’t be able to survive a minute now with 
all the new gadgets.” “TI’d be lost now,” agrees 
Blaylock. “I’d be low man now.” Actually, 
chances are, both would rise to the occasion 
and take charge just as they did back then. 


— Miriam Sauls 
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“It’s important to 
have thinking 
nurses with 
excellent research 
Skills. The old 
hierarchy simply 
doesn’t hold 
anymore.” 


ing gave its unanimous approval. The school 
had more than ninety applicants for the pro- 
gram’s forty slots. Two applicants already had 
Ph.D.s, several had master’s degrees, and the 
mean G.PA. was 3.4. Applicants hailed from 
many different backgrounds, including biol- 
ogy, poultry science, English, women’s studies, 
medicine, psychology, education, marketing, 
and nutrition. Twelve percent of the appli- 
cants were men, and 18 percent were from 
an ethnic minority. 

Fast Track director Michelle Renaud says, 
“The number of clinical hours we require is 
head and shoulders above other programs. 
Also, we offer students the opportunity to 
take fifteen graduate hours, which gives 
them a step up in becoming a master’s pre- 
pared nurse, opening up more career oppor- 
tunities.” 

Responding to career opportunities, the 
School of Nursing has tried to cultivate an 
entrepreneurial culture. When several school 
graduates requested a program to train them 
as site investigators for clinical trials, school 
leaders did some investigating. They realized 
that nurses with specific training for phar- 
maceutical trials would help speed the ap- 
proval of new medical products, and that 
nurse practitioners with such training would 
also be able to qualify as site investigators. 
Site investigators implement and execute 
large multi-center clinical trials. They also 
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have access to emerging drugs and therapies 


for their patients. 

So, last fall, the nursing school became the 
first in the nation to offer nurses the oppor- 
tunity to fill a new role by offering master’s- 
degree-level training in clinical-research 
management. “During a clinical trial, a delay 
of just one day can cost the pharmaceutical 
sponsor more than a million dollars, as well 
as postpone the arrival of a life-saving drug 
on the market,” says Anthony Dren, con- 
sulting professor in the creation of the pro- 
gram. The delay “could be caused by a 
simple thing such as not filing the right fed- 
eral regulatory form by the right date, or 
something complex, such as an error in 
medical protocol. In view of the high stakes 
involved here, a workforce educated in clin- 
ical-research management is absolutely im- 
perative.” 

“In developing this curriculum, we had 
access to experts in many fields at Duke,” 
says George H. Turner III, assistant clinical 
professor and co-creator of the program. In 
addition to colleagues in the medical school, 
the Duke Health System, and the Duke 
Clinical Research Institute, the school drew 
on expertise from Duke’s Fuqua School 
of Business and the departments of econom- 
ics and biometry. Students can complete 
the program either on campus or online 
from anywhere in the country. 


And the online theme continues: Student: 
enrolled in the Partnerships for Training 
program pursue their master’s educatior 
through flexible distance education. Nurse: 
in rural North Carolina with a bachelor’ 
degree in nursing, for example, can earn ¢ 
nurse practitioner degree, giving them ¢ 
broader scope of services they can provide 
such as diagnosing and treatment. (Nurs« 
practitioners in North Carolina can do 8( 
percent of what doctors do.) 

Duke’s experience in offering distance 
based nursing programs began in 1997. Be 
sides its Partnerships program, it includes < 
post-master’s certificate program in Nursing 
Informatics that has trained nurses in fifteer 
states (including Alaska) and Canada. 

Taking a distant look back, the then 
chancellor of the medical center, Willian 
Anlyan, says he understood the rationale fo 
discontinuing the undergraduate program 
but also understood the critical need to con 
tinue to train nurses at Duke. The master’ 
program in nursing at that time had a sepa 
rate faculty and, as Anlyan describes it, “stu 
dents who hardly knew where the front doo: 
to the hospital was.” 

“That program was more about the sociol 
ogy of nursing,” he says, “and I saw a chance 
to build a real bona-fide clinical nursing pro: 
gram, with nurses who knew how to dea 
with patients. So I used all my powers of per 
suasion and any brownie points I could finc 
to advocate for a new program.” The ide: 
wouldn't succeed without the right adminis 
trators, he says. “I knew we needed to get : 
dean who could build a new faculty, and i 
had to be a faculty who knew where the 
front door was.” 

Enter Mary Champagne. “Dean Cham. 
pagne came to a school back in 1991 tha 
didn’t have much of a vision of the future,’ 
says Tony Adinolfi M.S.N. ’93, assistant clin: 
ical professor and a nurse practitioner. “With: 
in a couple of years, she took us forward witl 
a vision that could only make us better anc 
better. She nurtured the existing staff anc 
faculty and brought in exciting new faculty.’ 

For her part, Champagne says the “corpo: 
rate culture” now stresses innovation it 
delivering health care. “Because we keef 
that at the forefront, we can do all kinds o 
things.” a 


Sauls is a regular contributor to the magazine 


. ) www.nursing.duke.edu/ 


For a profile of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s new president, Yank Coble Jr. 59, M.D. ’62: 


Y ) www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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s the association ranks swelled 


vit 


in May with the addition of more 
than 1,600 freshly graduated 
Duke alumni, the number of options for 
remaining a part of the Duke community also 
Teoyetelolu(cromcomeltonlon 
Duke alumni clubs around the world 
reached the 100 mark, with 240 events that 
included university dinners with President 
Nannerl O. Keohane, Class of 2006 send-off 
parties, Young Alumni events with the 
PNovelteel@citvete Mu-velels (yen tetecmttaceltteCeb tele both 
basketball and football. 
More than 3,700 alumni volunteered for 
the alumni admissions advisory program, 
conducting more than 13,000 interviews of 


high-school seniors. Reunions 2002 was a 





huge success, bringing 3,271 people back to 
Duke for a weekend filled with parties, panels, 
reminiscences, and renewed friendships. 
Besides Heels twenty-one travel 
ee / oes programs and alumni colleges, Education and 
There are 20,341 iT esyiaying members and Travel sponsored a “Twentieth Century Lives” 
3,224 life members of the ke Alumni Association. lecture series, worked with the clubs program 
) :' and the development office to present educa- 
tion events in Atlanta, Seattle, Chicago, and 
New York, and held “A Weekend with 
Reynolds Price” to celebrate the work and 


INCOME 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 2001-2002 
$714,772 $766,823 $780,677 $802,762 

















Annual dues 





endowment fund $283,643 $200,356 $274,841 $295,255 “achingofa Duke measure, 

(total in fund: $2,059,071.82) With new technologies being put in 
Magazine place and such alumni-in-residence outreach 
subscriptions $73,269 $69,990 $63,455 $64,475 as the traditional freshman picnic and the 
Duke Platinum new DAA Night at Krzyzewskiville, the 
credit card $787,541 $700,000 NAO 00100) nvL00H 000) Duke Alumni Association has had a year of ; 


Insurance program $13,567 $14,595 $15,585 $15,229 Piieyyooruntiovina-lelemsvonncon 








M. Laney Funderburk Jr. ’60, 
\ssociate Vice President for Alumni Affairs and 
Development, and Director of Alumni Affairs 


Albert A. Fisher ’80, Associate Director 
of Alumni Affairs 


Sharon M. Bair, Assistant Director, 
Administration and Marketing 


Charlene Matte, Staff Assistant to the Director 

Kay Ladd, Administrative Secretary, Administration 
Gayle Serls, Administrative Secretary, Administration 
Marge Bradford, Receptionist 


Helen King M.Ed.’79, Assistant to the 
Assistant to the Director 


Alumni Admissions Program 
Edith Sprunt Toms ’60, Director 
Charlotte Timberlake, Administrative Secretary 


Alumni Clubs Program 

George Dorfman ’85, A.M. ’01, Director 
Chris O’Neill °95, Coordinator 

Calvin Anderson, Staff Assistant 

Kimberly Sheahan, Administrative Secretary 


Alumni Education and Travel 

Deborah Fowlkes ’78, Director 

Rachel Davies ’72, A.M. ’89, Assistant Director 
Sharon Donnell, Administrative Secretary 


Duke Magazine 

Robert J. Bliwise A.M. ’88, Editor 

Sam Hull, Associate Editor and Director of Advertising 
Kim Koster, Features Editor 

Patrick Adams ’01, Clay Felker Magazine Fellow 


Duke Reunions 

Lisa Dilts ’83, Director 

Hayley Brammer ’00, Coordinator 
DeDe Olson, Staff Specialist 
Virginia Wilson, Staff Assistant 


Technology 


Jeff Garner, Technology Director 


Jennifer Torres, Network Coordinator 
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Distinguished Alumni Award 
Edward H. Benenson °34 


Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate 
Teaching Award 


Ava LaVonne Vinesett, 
assistant professor of the practice of dance 


Charles A. Dukes Awards for 
Outstanding Volunteer Service 


William A. Bermont II 97, Chicago 
Daniel L. Dees ’92, New York City 
Michael Dockterman J.D. ’78, Chicago 
Ann Wooster Elliott 88, Atlanta 
Jason W. Goode 797, J.D. 00, Atlanta 
William J. Griffith II 50, Durham 
Robert T: Harper ’76, J.D. ’79, Pittsburgh 
Scott I. Kaplan 792, New York City 
Mark S. Militello 84, Tokyo, Japan 
Richard H. Patterson Jr. ’80, Pasadena 
Jonathan B. Rosen ’92, New York City 
John E Sacha ’70, Atlanta 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek 76, M.H.A. ’78, 
LL.M. '93, Durham 
Seth A. Watkins B.S.E. 92, M.S.M.E. 793, 
Ph.D. "96, J.D. ’99, Arlington, Virginia 
Cary Willis Weems ’77, Atlanta 


Duke Alumni Association Award 
for Outstanding Community Service 


Duke Club of Charlotte, 2000-2001 





Alumni Scholars 


Jadrian J. Miles ’06, Greenville, South Carolina, 


recipient of the Herbert J. Herring Scholarship 
Robert Edward Hedrick III, Orlando, Florida, 
recipient of the Roger L. Marshall Scholarship 


Retiring from the Duke Alumni 
Association board in 2002 were: 


Gwynne Young ’71, president, 1999-2000 
Bruce Bell "78 
Katy Mercer ’77 
Cedric Jones ’82 
Aaron David Hart ’02, senior class president 
Heather Renee Oh '03, junior class president 
Michael Louis Sacks ’04, 

sophomore class president 
Elayne Heisler, Graduate and 

Professional School Council president 
C.J. Walsh ’02, Duke Student 

Government president 


43% of Reunions 2002 
attendees registered online; 
the oldest was a member 


of the Class-of '37. 
ee 


oi % 


The median age of 
Duke alumni is 44; the 
median class is 1983. 
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33,798 26.8% 


14,385 11.4% 


10,078 8% 


1350s 
re 
1930s 8 =s_—s-'4,799 1.4% 
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21,694 22% 


1980s 


ts Es § 22,012 17.5% 


2000s 9.027 7.8% 





umni by decade of graduatio 


127 0.01% 


Pre 30 


There are 
113,692 
addressable 
Duke alumni: 
99.66 percent 
are men, 
40.34 percent 
are women. 





RACE 
@ Caucasian 86.4% 


* Asian American 4.1% 
@ African American 3.5% 
@ Hispanic 1.4% 
Native American .2% 
Other 4.4% 





© Trinity 51,576 40.8 % 
© Graduate 20,185 16% 
Woman's 8,747 6.9% 


Fuqua School of Business 
8,412 6.7% 


@ Law 7,828 6.2% 


~) Pratt School of Engineering 
7,646 6.1% 


Metlicine 5,152 4.1% 
H Divinity 5,060 4% 
BS Nursing (BS.) 2,825 2.2% 
Allied Health 2,789 2.2% 
© Nicholas School of the Environment 


2,321 1.8% 
SCHOOLS 


ALUMNI BY 
| SCHOOL AND 
| COLLEGE 






: ® Undergraduate 70,794 57% 
— Graduate 21,804 17.5% 
: M® Professional 31,716 25.5% 
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\ bee tte «© 
Technology initiatives 


www.dukealumni.com 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


WWW.northernlight.com/duke/ In partnership 
with the Duke Library, the Office of Alumni Affairs 
launched the Duke Alumni Library, which is a 
comprehensive database that is searchable via the 
web. It combines content, research data and 
engaging articles from over 7,100 respected full-text 
publications from around the world. The Alumni 
Library is available exclusively to Alumni, and a 
simple registration form opens the door to a digital 
world of online information. 


www.eduke.duke.edu During the first several 
months of 2002, the Office of Alumni Affairs was 
involved with the Duke News Service in planning 
eDuke, an electronic initiative rolled out in the 
Summer. eDuke offers a wide variety of campus and 
alumni news to subscribers via e-mail. Users can 
tailor delivery of their news by topic and frequency, 
with achoice of daily or monthly summary. 


Student Outreach 


The 2000-2005 Strategic Plan focuses on offering 
more events and services for students—otherwise 
known as alumni-in-residence. In addition to the 
once-a-year events, the DAA has instituted an 
ongoing Minority Mentoring Program. 
First-year student picnic 
Picture book for first-year students 
Graduate and professional school student picnic 
“Cookies with Nan” for freshmen* 
Young Alumni Homecoming party, 
with Seniors invited 
Sophomore Networking Night* 
(with the Career Center) 
Junior Class dinners* 
Wine and cheese with Nan for seniors and 
student leaders* 
Student leaders basketball game watch* 
DAA-Krzyzewskiville pizza party 
Student leaders banquet* 
Senior picnic 
Graduation party 


* with the Annual Fund 
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New York 
Washington 


Durham 






Top Ten Countries 





\tlanta wy 
San Francisco 4017 Canada 44) 
Boston 3 867 Japan 382 
Raleigh 5 655 England 378 
Los Angeles 3,610 Taiwan 200 
Charlotte 3.274 Germany 167 
Philadelphia 2,484 France 158 
Chicago 2,306 India 15)3) 
Chapel Hill 959 Korea 137 
Baltimore 825 Switzerland 134 
Denver 450 Australia IB 
Seattle 407 Total Foreign 3975 
Miami ID 
Tampa Bay 336 
Dallas ,288 
Houston So) 
Richmond 55 
Winston-Salem 1,140 
Greensboro 1,079 Top Ten States 
(57% of totallaltanni) North Carolina 22,649 20.7% 
California 8,092 1.4 
Virginia 1,813 1.2 
New York 1,515 6.9 
Florida 6,646 6.0 
Georgia 5,234 4.8 
Duke has 3,957 Maryland 46 4.3 
international alumni, vee aS es i 
i i seo ennsyivania - 
with clubs in 20 & New Jersey 3,521 3.2 





(68.3% of total alumni) 
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Distinguished Alumnus 





rom nominations made by alumni, fac- 
ulty, trustees, administrators, and stu- 
dents, the Duke Alumni Association 
has selected Edward Hartley Benenson 
34 to receive the 2002 Distinguished Alum- 
ni Award. The highest honor presented to 
alumni, the award was established in 1983 
by the Duke Alumni Association to recog- 
nize graduates who have made significant 
contributions in their own fields, in service 
to the university, or for the betterment of 
humanity. Distinguished Alumni Award win- 
ners are recognized each year at Founders’ 
Day ceremonies in early October. 
- Benenson, who graduated from Duke with 
a major in art history, is chair and owner of 
Benenson Funding Corporation, a real estate 
business. An Army veteran of World War I], 
he is a decorated officer of France’s Ordre de 
Merite (Legion of Merit), and received the 
gold medal of Renaissance Francaise and the 
Bove medal of the City of Paris. He is also a 
Knight of the Order of St. John of Malta, a 
member of the board of overseers for the Al- 
bert Einstein College of Medicine, and a trus- 
tee of Lebanon Hospital and the American 
Ballet Theater. 
_ Over the years, Benenson’s service to Duke 
has ranged from the Marine Lab to the athle- 
tics program. Much of his attention has been 
directed to Duke Medical Center, where he 
chaired the board of visitors and played a 
major role in drafting the financial plan and 
securing funding for Duke Hospital North. 
He endowed a scholarship at the School of 
Medicine, has been a major sponsor of the 
medical center’s annual Palm Beach Forum, 
has contributed generously to the Children’s 
ealth Center, and has been on the steering 
committee for the “Keeping the Promise of 
Medicine” campaign. 
__ A lifetime member and former chair of the 
Friends of the Duke University Museum of 
‘Art, Benenson has been an important advo- 
cate for the arts on campus. He established 
the Benenson Awards in the Arts at Duke’s 
Institute of the Arts, along with the Benenson 
Lecture Series in the Arts. “At a time when 
‘there was very little financial support for 
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Alumni Register 








artistic endeavors at Duke, the establishment 
of the annual Benenson Awards in the Arts 
met a great need for an underserved portion 
of the student population,” says Kathy Sil- 
biger, director of the Institute of the Arts. 
“That need continues, but the Benenson 
Awards have led the way and set the standard 
for how to encourage students to develop 
their talents to the fullest and to undertake 
socially meaningful projects.” 

Since 1981, when the first Benenson Awards 
were given, more than 200 students have di- 
rectly benefited from the program. Their en- 
deavors have included art-historical research 


leading to publications; creative summer pro- 
jects resulting in exhibitions, films, or musical 
compositions; and participation in summer 
educational institutions, such as the Aspen 
Music Festival and the British American Dra- 
ma Academy. 

In 1979, Benenson was elected to Duke’s 
board of trustees, where he served on its exec- 
utive committee. He was named trustee emer- 
itus in 1985. He and his wife, Gladys, live in 
New York City and Palm Beach and have four 
children, including Thomas Benenson ’64; a 
granddaughter and a niece have Duke de- 
grees, and a grandson is a Duke sophomore. 


Benenson: trustee 


Paiagiarhweri (em core velag 
_of the Benenson 
Awards in the Arts 

; cat Duke. 
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Paula Hannaway Crown 


Alumni Trustee Nominees 


our alumni, including two current trus- 

tees, have been nominated to Duke’s 

board of trustees by the executive com- 

mittee of the Duke Alumni Association’s 
board of directors. They are Paula Hanna- 
way Crown ’80, Susan Matamoros Stalnec- 
ker ’73, Carol Louise “Cookie” Anspach Kohn 
‘60, and Lanty L. Smith J.D. ’67. 

Duke’s charter calls for the election of one- 
third of its trustees by graduates of the univer- 
sity. Every two years, in odd-numbered years, 
the terms of four of the twelve alumni trus- 
tees expire. The DAA’s executive committee 
nominates and submits a list of names to the 
university secretary for submission to the 
trustees. Four names are then approved for 
final submission to the alumni body, with ad- 
ditional nominations permitted by petition. 

Crown is a principal of Henry Crown and 
Company, a private investment firm in Chi- 
cago. She was a vice president at Salomon 
Brothers, Inc., from 1980 until 1985, when 
she joined Henry Crown and Company. She 
is a trustee of Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Children’s Memorial Institute for Education 
and Research, the Aspen Music Festival and 
School, and the Latin School of Chicago, 
where she served as treasurer. She is a mem- 
ber of the women’s board of the University 
of Chicago and Lyric Opera of Chicago. She 
is also treasurer and chair of the finance 
committee of the Latin School of Chicago. 
She was a member of Duke’s Trinity College 
board of visitors from 1996 to 2001, and has 
been on the Campaign for Duke steering 
committee since 1997. She and her hus- 
band, James, live in Chicago and Aspen and 
have four children. 

Stalnecker has been vice president of fi- 
nance and treasurer at E.]. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company since 1998. After earning 
her M.B.A. at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wharton School, she joined DuPont 
in 1976 as a financial analyst in its treasury 
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Susan Matamoros Stalnecker 


division of finance. She was transferred to 
London in 1987 as director and treasurer of 
Conoco (U.K. Ltd.). She returned to the 
States in 1990 and held several directorships 
at DuPont before being named assistant 
treasurer in 1997. She is a member of the 
Audit Committee for the University of Del- 
aware and vice chair of the Delaware Art 
Museum. She is a member of the boards of 
the Elwyn Institute and PP&L, where she 
serves on the audit and finance committees. 
She has been a member of the executive 
committee of Duke’s Annual Fund since 
1998. She and her husband, Mark Eric Stal- 
necker ’73, are co-chairs of the Reunions 
Gift Committee for their thirtieth reunion in 
2003. They live in Greenville, Delaware, 
and have twins—a daughter and a son— 
who are Duke freshmen. 

Kohn, a Duke trustee since 1997, serves 
on its Human Resources and Student Affairs 
committees and is a representative of the 
Athletic Council. She is co-owner and vice 
president of Anspach Travel Bureau, Inc. She 
earned her master’s in educational adminis- 
tration at Northwestern University in 1982. 
A former teacher, she is a past president of 
the boards of education of both an elemen- 
tary district in Highland Park, Illinois, and 
the Deerfield and Highland Park high schools. 
She serves on the Illinois State Scholarship 
Committee and is a founding member, secre- 
tary, and board member of Tri Con Child 
Care Center. A member of Duke’s Annual 
Fund executive committee since 1984, she 
was chair from 1988 to 1990. A past president 
and class agent for the Class of 1960, she 
served two terms on Trinity’s board of visitors. 
A past member of her region’s Alumni Ad- 
missions Advisory Committee, she received 
the Charles A. Dukes Award for Outstanding 
Volunteer Service in 1986. She and her hus- 
band, Henry, live in Highland Park and have 
two children, including Henry L. Kohn III 
°85, and three grandchildren. 

Smith, a Duke trustee since 1997, serves on 


Carol Louise Anspach Kohn 





Lanty L. Smith 


its executive committee, chairs the Huma 
Resources Committee, and is a member o 
the Buildings and Grounds and the Medica 
Center Affairs committees. He is chairmai 
of the Greensboro, North Carolina, invest 
ment-banking firm Soles Brower Smith & 
Company. He also chairs the executive com 
mittee of Precision Fabrics Group, Inc. as wel 
as The Greenwood Group, Inc. He joine 
Burlington Industries, Inc. in 1977 as execu 
tive vice president and senior general coun 
sel. He was its president from 1986 until 1988 
when he purchased the existing businesses c 
Burlington’s Precision Fabrics division. 

Smith is a recipient of the Outstandin, 
Community Service Award from the Greens 
boro Jaycees and the Americanism Awar 
from the Anti-Defamation League. He i 
chairman of the executive committee fo 
Wachovia Corporation’s board of directors 
and a director of the Wikoff Color and Ren 
fro corporations. He is president, CEO, an 
director of MediWave Star Technology, Inc. 
chairs the board of directors of Incellica 
Inc., and is director of the Research Triangl 
Park Association and the North Carolin: 
Institute of Medicine. He is a life membe 
and past chair of the board of visitors a 
Duke’s law school. He and his wife, Margare 
Chandler Smith '66, Ph.D. ’86, live i1 
Greensboro and have three daughters, in 
cluding Margaret E. Smith-Rhee ’95. 

After notice appears in print, alumni ma’ 
submit a petition signed by one-half of | per 
cent (567) of the alumni body (113,500 
within thirty days to nominate additiona 
persons. Alumni Affairs Director M. Lane 
Funderburk Jr. ’60, who maintains a confi 
dential roster of alumni recommended a 
trustees, says he welcomes and encourage 
“recommendations from alumni at any time.” 

The next election will be for terms that ex 
pire in 2005. Please submit names and bio 
graphical information by January 30, 2003, t 
Funderburk at Alumni House, 614 Chape 
Drive, Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708-0572 













Invaluable Volunteers 





harles A. Dukes Awards for Out- 
standing Volunteer Service to Duke 
were presented to fifteen young-alumni 
organizers, alumni admissions advi- 
sers, and other exceptional leaders. The awards 
are sponsored by the Duke Alumni Associ- 
ation. Named for the late Dukes ’29, director 
of Alumni Affairs from 1944 to 1963, the 
citations honor alumni and friends of Duke 
who reflect his dedication to the university. 
Selected by the DAA’s Awards and Recog- 
nition Committee and the Annual Fund’s ex- 
ecutive committee, this year’s recipients are: 
William A. Bermont II 97, reunion gift 
class co-chair for his fifth reunion and Young 
Alumni coordinator for the Duke Club of 
Chicago. His class set a new fifth-reunion 


Rewarding Good Teaching 


record in giving. He served on the board of 
directors of the Center for Jewish Life at 
Duke from 1996 to 1999 and has been a de- 
velopment volunteer for Duke Children’s 
Hospital. “I volunteer,” he says, “as a means 
to express my gratitude and also as an ac- 
knowledgment that the bonds to Duke can 
last long after graduation.” He earned his 
master’s in management at Northwestern 
University and was an associate with The 
Pritzker Organization, an investment firm. 
He is now pursuing a master’s of accounting 
degree full-time at Loyola University. Ber- 
mont and his wife, Lynne Bornstein Ber- 
mont ’96, live in Chicago. 

Daniel L. Dees ’92, reunion gift class 
co-chair for his tenth reunion and a member 
of Duke’s Young Alumni Development Coun- 
cil in New York. His leadership as Annual 
Fund Leadership Gift Committee chair helped 


the Class of 1992 set a tenth-reunion record 
in giving. He says one of the reasons he vol- 
unteers is to “help make it possible for other 
people to enjoy Duke and appreciate it as 
much as I did.” Dees is managing director of 
Goldman Sachs and Company. He and his 
wife, Daun, live in New York City. 

Michael Dockterman J.D. ’78, president 
of Duke’s law school alumni association for 
the past two years and a member of the law 
school’s alumni association board of directors 
since 1994. A member of the Barristers Club 
for Duke, he initiated a mentoring program 
that has linked law alumni with students “to 
give them some real-world experience and 
connections on a personal level.” Through 
volunteering, Dockterman says, he has “an 
impact on people who, in turn, will make a 
real contribution to our profession.” He is 
vice president and partner at the Chicago 














va LaVonne Vinesett, assistant profes- 
sor of the practice of dance, was 
named recipient of the 2002 Alumni 
} Distinguished Undergraduate 
Teaching Award. Presented each year by 
tthe Duke Alumni Association during Foun- 
ders’ Day ceremonies, the award is adminis- 
ered by a panel of undergraduate students 
who select the recipient from letters of 
omination submitted by the student body. 
Vinesett was chosen from a field of fifty-eight 
tudent nominations, representing thirty- 
o different Duke faculty members. 
Vinesett, whose specialty is African 
ance, is called a demanding teacher who 
xpects the best from her students 
and who motivates them to meet the 
hallenges of the classroom and beyond. 
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md _ooewe *e 
ne of her students wrote, “It is rare to be 
Jin the presence of a professor whose 


She is widely praised for mentoring stu- 
ents, inspiring self-confidence, and forging 
learning community in her courses. She is 






also celebrated for her interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to teaching dance, an approach that 
embraces not only the art of performance 
but also such fields as history, music, and 
cultural anthropology. 

A graduate of North Carolina Central 
University, Vinesett earned her M.EA. 
degree at the University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro in 1998. She is a founding 
and lifetime member of the Chuck Davis 
African-American Dance Ensemble, where 
she has served as a principal dancer, instruc- 











Moving and 
motivating: Dance 
professor Vinesett, 

students’ choices 
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tor, choreographer, and consultant, and 
has performed in more than 2,000 lecture- 
demonstrations, concerts, and related resi- 
dency programs. Her education includes 
summers with the American Dance Festival 
in Durham, from 1983 through 1992, in 
1997, and in 1998. In 2001, she founded 
AVA (African Visions of Aché), an organiza- 
tion for researching dances of the African 
Diaspora. 


As one nomination puts it, “To say that 
this professor has changed my life is an 
enormous understatement. In addition to 
being an incredible professor, she is also my 
mentor, personal life-strategist, and most of 
all, my friend.” This student goes on to say, 
“Tt is very clear from the first day that we 
dance as one—leaving no one behind and 
helping others when they struggle.” In the 
words of another student, “Her level of pro- 
fessionalism and intensity is truly inspiring. 
I will count her as one of the best teachers 
of all time.” 

The Alumni Distinguished Undergrad- 
uate Teaching Award includes a $5,000 
stipend and $1,000 for a Duke library to 
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ed 
purchase library materials recommended by 
the recipient. Vinesett has chosen to pro- 
vide films to the Lilly Library. “The films 
will address dance forms associated with 
several religious/social practices. Hopefully, 
video documentation of Brazilian Candom- 
blé, Afro-Cuban Lucumi and Palo, Haitian 
Vodou, Shouters, and Funeral dances will ~ 
be among the works,” says Vinesett. 
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Duke Alumni Association 
Board of Directors, 2002-2003 


President: Wilton D, Alston B.S.E. '81 
President-elect: Michele Miller Sales ’78, J.D. ’81 
Secretary-treasurer: M. Laney Funderburk Jr. '60 


Immediate past president: Gary D. Melchionni '73, 
J.D.’81 
Past president: Ruth Wade Ross ’68 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board 
representatives: Frederick FE. Andrews ’60, 
Nancy L. Cardwell ’69, Ann Pelham Cullen ’74 

Directors At-Large (terms expire June 2003): 

James Francis Akers '73 

Thomas C. Clark ’69 

Brent O.E. Clinkscale ’86 

David Douglas Decker Jr. 91, M.B.A. ’97 

James Edward Gibson Jr. '50 

Carole Thompson LeVine '86 

Jacquelyn Hatch Howard B.S.E. ’85 

Dina Elisa Meyers ’94 

William P. Miller ’77 

Sarah Burks Schmalz ’87 

Directors At-Large (terms expire June 2004): 

Daniel M. Dickinson B.S.E. ’83 

Nancy J. Ham ’82 

Joyce Harrold Hamilton ’65 

Patricia Dempsey Hammond ’80 

William J. Hanenberg B.S.E.’73, M.B.A. ’80 

Bharet Malhotra B.S.E. ’83 

Nicholas A. Pope ’70 

Jane RohlfBoyer ’70 

Bruce Jay Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83 


Professional school representatives: 

Leslie M. Marsicano ’78, M.Div. ’81 
Divinity School 

Charlotte R. Clark ’79, M.E.M. ’83 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences 

Roy William Kiefer M.B.A. ’78 
Fuqua School of Business 

Michael H. Yoh B.S.C.E. ’85 
Pratt School of Engineering 

Judith Ann Maness M.H.A. ’83 
Department of Health Administration 

Sarah H. Adams ’70, J.D. ’73 
School of Law 

Dale Russell Shaw ’69, M.D. ’73 
School of Medicine 

Rebecca Dawn Warlick M.S.N. ’93 
School of Nursing 

Allen William Wicken M.S. ’74 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 

Albert G. Buehler, Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

Alex Roland Ph.D. ’74, Department of History 


Student representatives: 
Heather Renee Oh ’03, President, Class of 2003 
Michael Louis Sacks ’04, President, Class of 2004 
Edward Van Velsor Williamson, President 

Class of 2005 
Joshua Jean-Baptiste ’04, President 

Duke Student Government 
Robert Saunders, President 

Graduate and Professional School Council 


Honorary members: 
William J. Griffith II 50 
former Vice President for Student Affairs 
N. Allison Haltom ’72 
Vice President and University Secretary 
William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
former University Archivist 
Sue Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A.’78, LL.M. ’93 
Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs 
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law firm Wildman, Harrold, Allen & Dixon. 
He and his wife, Laura B. Di Giantonio ’79, 
and their daughter live in Chicago. 

Ann Wooster Elliott ’88, president of the 
Duke Club of Atlanta. Her history of alumni 
volunteerism is extensive: president of the 
Duke Club of Kansas City in 1989 to 1991 
and a member of the region’s Alumni Ad- 
missions Advisory Committee (AAAC); 
president of the Duke Club of Nashville from 
1991 to 1994 and chair of the region’s 
AAAC; and club president in Atlanta since 
1996 and AAAC member. In 1998, she was 
a member of the Leadership Gifts Commit- 
tee for her tenth reunion and she chairs that 
committee for her class. “I continue to meet 
great people through alumni activities,” she 
says, “and enjoy the opportunity to stay in 
touch with Duke’s vibrant community and 
the outstanding people there.” Elliott is chief 
executive officer of Solertis Logistics Solu- 
tions and lives in Atlanta. 

Jason W. Goode ’97, J.D. '00, reunion gift 
class co-chair for his fifth reunion. His class 
set a new giving record for fifth reunions. He 
has served on the Annual Fund’s executive 
committee since 2001 and has assisted with 
the Young Alumni Program. As an under- 
graduate, he was a member of Kappa Sigma 
and the co-chair of the Senior Gift Com- 
mittee. “Volunteering for Duke allows me to 
continue to be involved with the institution 
that has been so important in my life,” he 
says. “It has also been a fantastic way to keep 
in touch with classmates and meet other 
interesting people who love Duke.” Goode, 
an attorney, lives in Atlanta. 

William J. Griffith III 50, chair of the 
Half Century Club from 2000 to 2002 and 
Duke’s vice president emeritus for student 
affairs. An honorary member of the DAA 
board of directors since 1992, he has served on 
each of his class’ reunion committees since 
graduating. He has served on and chaired the 
Annual Fund’s Reunion Leadership Com- 
mittee and has been a member, including 
secretary and president, of the Duke Art Mu- 
seum Association since 1993. He was secre- 
tary of the Duke Arts and Sciences Council 
in 2001-02 and served on the steering com- 
mittee to plan the celebration of the Wom- 
an’s College held in November. He founded 
in 1994 and chaired through 1996 Duke 
University Retiree Outreach (DURO). He 
was president, from 1993 to 1997, of Duke 
University Retiree Association (DURA), 
through which he is still active in communi- 
ty service projects. “I get great personal sat- 
isfaction,” Griffith says, “from being involved 
with volunteer efforts for the university that 
very often extend into serving and hopefully 


benefiting the Durham community as well. 
He and his wife, Carol Topham Griffith R.N 
52, live in Durham. 

Robert T. Harper ’76, J.D. ’79, AAAC 
chair since 1999 for the Pittsburgh region 
Harper has been involved with the clubs anc 
alumni admissions programs since 1984. H 
was president of the Duke Club of Pittsburg! 
from 1986 to 1991 and reunion class presi 
dent in 1996 for his class’ twentieth reunion 
A member of the DAA board of director 
from 1994 through 1998, he was its presi 
dent in 1996-97. He served on the Duke Lav 
Advisory Committee from 1983 to 1989 anc 
is a past chair of the Duke libraries’ board o 
advisers. In 2001, he was Reunion Gifts Com 
mittee chair and Reunions Planning Com 
mittee co-chair for his twenty-fifth reunion 
“T find it wonderful that participation in vol 
unteer activities at Duke continues to nouris| 
my personal growth and development,” h 
says. Harper, an attorney in Pittsburgh, anc 
his wife, Susan, have two daughters, includ 
ing Elizabeth, a Duke freshman. 

Scott I. Kaplan ’92, Reunion True Blu 
Committee chair since 2000. His class set : 
new giving record for tenth reunions. Kaplat 
was reunion gift class chair for his fifth re 
union, has served on the Young Alumni De 
velopment Council, has worked with th 
Young Alumni Program, and has been an in 
terviewer with the AAAC for the New Yorl 
City region. He served on the Reunion Lead 
ership Committee from 1994 to 1997. He say 
Duke was “an experience that I will alway 
cherish” and that he volunteers “to give bacl 
to my alma mater and open this experienc 
to others.” Kaplan, president of his financia 
advisory consulting services firm, lives it 
New York City. 

Mark S. Militello ’84, president of th 
Duke Club of Japan since 1998. He was Re 
union Gift class chair for his tenth reuniot 
and served on the steering committee fo 
Duke’s new football facility in 1999. As clul 
president, he has taken an international venu 
to new heights, planning regular events anc 
recruiting Duke faculty and administrator 
visiting Japan to be guest speakers. “Havin, 
attended Duke on a football scholarship, 
Militello says, “I feel I owe the university mucl 
in both financial and nonfinancial ways 
Volunteering is one small way.” An execu 
tive with Shinsei Bank, Militello and hi 
wife, Jacqueline White Militello ’87, have fou 
children. 

Richard H. Patterson Jr. 80, AAAC 
chair for Los Angeles since 1989. After hi 
first year serving on his local AAAC, he be 
came its chair. He now oversees nearly 10( 
volunteers who interview prospective stu 
































dents for Duke. Patterson was a member of the 
board of the Duke Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia from 1990 to 1997 and has served on 
its advisory board since 2001. He was mem- 
ber of Duke’s Executive Leadership Board for 
Los Angeles in 1992 through 1995. Patterson 
says he enjoys “representing Duke in my com- 
munity. Volunteering is a tangible way to 
remain involved in the life of the university 
and of staying connected with other alums.” 
He and his wife, Melissa, have three children 
and live in Pasadena. 

Jonathan B. Rosen ’92, reunion gift class 
co-chair for his tenth reunion. His leadership 
in securing commitments from his classmates 
led to setting a new record in giving for tenth 
-eunions. Rosen was one of the first mem- 
ders of the New York Young Alumni Devel- 
ypment Council. “I’m really grateful to have 
sraduated from Duke,” he says, “and I’ve en- 
oyed getting the chance to give some effort, 
and not just money, back to the university.” 
de and his wife, Elise Long Rosen ’86, have 
‘wo children and live in New York City. 

_ John E Sacha ’70, member of the Re- 
xional Campaign Council for Atlanta since 
1999. Sacha has been an involved volunteer 
rom the beginning. He has been a member of 
\Atlanta’s AAAC since 1973. He was reunion 


mift class co-chair for his twentieth reunion 


and a member of the Leadership Gifts Com- 
mittee for both his twenty-fifth and thirtieth 
reunions. “A Duke education was such an 
invaluable asset and experience for me,” he 
says, “that I would like to return to the insti- 
tution and to future students a measure of 
my gratitude by my volunteer efforts.” Sa- 
cha, an attorney, and his wife, Helen, live in 
Atlanta and have three children, including a 
daughter who is a Duke senior. 

Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, 
LL.M. ’93, student panel moderator for the 
biennial Alumni Leadership Conference and 
guest speaker at numerous accepted-stu- 
dents parties each year. She was a member of 
the reunion planning committees for her fif- 
teenth and twenty-fifth reunions and reunion 
gift chair for her twenty-fifth reunion. She is 
a member of the Annual Fund’s executive 
committee, national chair of the Washington 
Duke Club, and an honorary member of the 
DAA’s board of directors. Wasiolek, assis- 
tant vice president of student affairs at Duke, 
says, “Duke has given me more than I can 
ever hope to return. I may give my time to 
Duke, but it has given to me extraordinary joy, 
love, and support.” 

Seth A. Watkins B.S.E. 92, M.S.M.E. 
93, Ph.D. 96, J.D. ’99, reunion gift engi- 


neering class chair for his tenth reunion and 


an engineering class agent since 1996. Wat- 
kins has been a member of the Engineering 
Alumni Council for the past five years and 
chaired the Pratt School of Engineering’s 
awards committee for the past three years. He 
served on planning committees for both his 
fifth and tenth reunions and is a member of 
the Washington, D.C., region’s AAAC. “I vol- 
unteer for Duke because I am proud of the 
university,” Watkins says, “and I am com- 
mitted to bringing enthusiasm and support to 
the Duke community.” An intellectual-prop- 
erty attorney, he lives in Arlington, Virginia. 
Cary Willis Weems ’77, reunion gift 
class chair for her twenty-fifth reunion and a 
member of the Atlanta Regional Campaign 
Council since 1999. She was also reunion 
gift class chair for her twentieth reunion. She 
was a Trinity class agent from 1984 to 1989 
and has served on the Annual Fund’s execu- 
tive committee since 1998. Her work last 
year brought her class’ reunion-giving total to 
more than $1 million. She is a past member of 
her region’s AAAC and has served on past 
reunion-planning committees. “I am true blue 
to the core and am so proud to be an alumna 
of Duke,” she says. “The gift of time is a small 
way to repay an institution that has given me 
so much.” Weems, and her husband, Herron, 
have three children and live in Atlanta. 












60 Minutes. People. The New York Times... . 
see how they view Duke. 
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Betty Miller Unterberger Ph.D. 50 represented 
Duke in October at the inauguration of the president 
of Texas A & M University. She lives in College Station. 


Kenneth F. Palmer '51 is a trustee at the John 
Leland Center, a seminary in Falls Church, Va. He 
lives in Virginia Beach. 


50s 8 60s 


T. Felder Dorn °54, author of The Guns of Meeting 
Street: A Southern Tragedy, retired from Kean Univer- 
sity in Union, N.J. He had held the offices of dean, vice 


president for academic affairs, and professor of chem- 
istry. He and his wife, Sara Ruth, live in Millburn, N.J. 


Herbert Barth Ray 756 has been re-appointed to 
the board of directors of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Family Court Judges. He and his wife, Sharyn 
Mulhollen, and their five children live in Chenango 


Forks, N.Y. 


Betsy McBroom Holloway '58 is the author 
of Catechism: Intimation of Feline Immortality, in 
collaboration with artist Jo Patterson, published by 
Persimmon Press. She and her husband, Rufus M. 
Holloway M.D. ’62, live in Orlando, Fla. 


Charles William Callahan Jr. ‘61 is a Realtor 
with Century 21 in southwest Florida. He lives in Naples. 


Roy J. Bostock ’62 was appointed chair of the 
Committee for Economic Development. He also 
chairs B/Com3, an advertising and marketing commu- 
nications company. He lives in Rye, N.Y. 


Douglas M. Chapin B.S.E.E. ’62, principal officer 
and director of MPR Associates, was elected to the 
U.S. National Academy of Engineering. He is a fellow 
of the American Nuclear Society and is listed in Who's 
Who in America. He lives in Falls Church, Va. 


John R. Hauser M.S. ’62, Ph.D. '64, professor of 
electrical and computer engineering at N.C. State 
University, received the University Researcher Award 
from the Semiconductor Industry Association in June. 
He is a fellow of the Institute of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineers. 


Robert W. Briggs '63, board chairman of the law 

firm Buckingham, Doolittle & Burroughs, was elected 
to the board of trustees of the Miami-based John S. and 
James L. Knight Foundation. He lives in Akron, Ohio. 


Sue McGehee Duttera ’63, Ph.D. 68, a chem- 
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MOLDING A LIFE IN CLAY 


Douglass Rankin ’71 


don’t think I was a 
typical Duke stu- 
dent,” says Doug- 
lass Rankin ’71. 
“What I got out of my 
Duke experience wasn't 
so much about what I 
learned from books, 
but more about the ex- 
perience of learning.” 
“T was there during 


the Boston Symphony. 
But I was going no- 
where. So I reassessed 
and asked myself, 
‘What is it that I have 
really liked after all?’ 
And the answer was 
clay.” 

She studied at the 
Penland School of 
Crafts in the North 


Crafting by hand: Rankin, right, 
with husband and pottery eg-owner 
Ruggles; handiwork on display, 

far right; 


revolutionary times,” 
she says. “There was 
lots of unrest. I think 
of Duke as a solid in- 
stitution, but at that 
point, nothing was set 
or solid or stationary. 
Those times taught 
you life is what you 
make it.” 

And Rankin has cer- 
tainly molded her life 
into something impres- 
sive. Co-owner of Rock 
Creek Pottery with 
her husband, Will 
Ruggles, she lives and 
works on a mountain- 
side in the Buladean 
community in western 
North Carolina, which 
she says is “not so dif- 
ferent now from a hun- 
dred years ago.” 

She majored in 
botany, but it was a 
pottery class that actu- 
ally set her on her path, 
although she didn’t 
know it at the time. “I 
did a lot of things after 
Duke,” says Rankin. 
“T homesteaded in Min- 
nesota, I worked at a 
Quaker school in Ver- 
mont, I ushered for 


Carolina mountains 
and then went to Wis- 
consin to apprentice 
with a potter. There 
she met Ruggles, also 
an apprentice. They 
built their first pottery 
in Beldenville, Wis- 
consin, where they 
stayed until they came 
to North Carolina in 
1980 to set up Rock 
Creek Pottery near 
Bakersville. 

Pottery is a way of 
life for Rankin and 
Ruggles. They throw 
their pots in an old 
horse shed on their 
homeplace. They sell 
their pots in an old 
barn. They get their 
power from a water- 
powered electric-gen- 
erating system they 
built using the creek 
behind their home. 
They have an organic 
garden that feeds them 
from May to Novem- 
ber. (Her botany back- 
ground has come in 
handy in her garden- 
ing, she says.) 

And, of course, 
they cook and eat 


Mini-Profile 


from their own clay 
creations. “I take a 
material formed mil- 
lions of years ago and 
make something I can 
drink my tea out of or 
use to serve salad I 
have grown in our 
garden. This is a very 
primal process in a 
heavily technological 





world that I find 
extremely nourishing. 

“Making pots here 
has its associations with 
each season: walking 
down through starlit 
snow to stoke the pot- 
tery stove before bed 
so pots won't freeze by 
morning, standing in 
the branch pouring a 
pitcher of creek water 
over my head when 
we're firing the kiln in 
July,” she says. 

“The results of each 
firing are always differ- 
ent. Each pot is touched 
in its own way by the 
flow of flame, smoke, 
heat, ash, soda, and 
salt. We hope that our 
pots quietly seduce the 
user into a relationship 
like a good friend—a 
relationship that de- 
velops over time. After 
all, the finishing of the 
art of a good pot is in 
the hands and sensibil- 
ity of the user.” 

Some trips down the 
mountain take Rankin 


and Ruggles under- 
water. “We try to dive 
twice a year,” she says 
“That’s a really nice 
thing about being self. 
employed: We can 
close down.” Their 
diving isn’t just for 
pleasure, however. 
They dive with the 
Reef Environmental 





Education Foundatior 
(REEF) and partici- 
pate in fish surveys 
throughout the Carib. 
bean. 

Rankin also writes. 
She has published arti 
cles for REEF and in 
pottery journals. And 
the list of articles in 
which her creations it 
clay have been fea- 
tured is long, as is the 
list of the scores of he 
exhibitions, lectures, 
and collections. 

“T think all my 
experiences at Duke 
made me see the 
potential for creation, 
says Rankin. “Maybe 
it wasn’t such a com- 
fortable time for the 
administration at 
Duke, but it was a 
great growth experi- 
ence for the people 
who were there. I can 
see the threads of my 
life that started there 
—and I’ve got a pretty 
nice life.” 

—Miriam Saul 


J ™ wwu.rockcreekpottery.com 























Jistry department chair and professor, retired after 17 
years with LaGrange College in Georgia. 


James R. Ladd 64 was appointed senior vice 
president, finance and operations, and chief financial 
officer of B1QUARE Corp. He was president and CEO 
of EnCompass Globalization Inc. A past president of 
tthe Duke Alumni Association, he and his wife, Sherry, 
Shave three children and live in Bellevue, Wash. 


John D. Leech LL.B. '64, vice chair of Dynamis 
) Advisors, Inc., was awarded the annual Meritorious 
Award from The Center for Health Affairs in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


James M. Miles ’64 is the secretary of state of 
South Carolina. He and his wife, Betty, and their five 
children live in Isle of Palms, S.C. 


Charlie Rose 64, J.D. 68 delivered the commence- 
ent address last May at Colgate University, and was 
awarded an honorary degree. He is the host of The 

harlie Rose Show on PBS. He lives in New York City. 


james W. Gibson Jr. '65 was named an hon- 
brary alumnus of East Tennessee State University, 
here he is an assistant clinical professor. He and his 
amily live in Johnson City, Tenn. 


Sarah H. Ramsey ’65, a law professor at Syracuse 
niversity, was awarded the Laura J. and L. Douglas 
eredith Award for teaching. She directs the Family 
aw and Social Policy Center. She was a senior 
esearcher with the Interdisciplinary Project on Child 
Abuse and Neglect and a National Institute of Mental 
ealth Research Fellow in law and policy studies. 


}Thomas William Porter Ill LL.B. ’66, the chair 
and a senior partner of Porter & Hedge, was elected 
-o the board of trustees of the Texas Heart Institute. 
de has been listed in The Best Lawyers of America and 
t 


Who's Who in American Law. He lives in Houston. 


Richard G. Averitt Ill ’67 was named chair and 
CEO of Raymond James Financial Services, a broker/ 
dealer subsidiary. He lives in Atlanta. 


James Douglas Archer ’68, a member of the 
library faculty at the University of Notre Dame since 
1981, was promoted from associate librarian to librarian 
at the Hesburgh Library. He lives in New Paris, Ind. 


Thomas Carlton Arthur 68, interim vice provost 
for international affairs at Emory University, was 
named dean of Emory’s law school. He lives in Atlanta. 


William B. Lawrence ’68 was appointed dean of 
the Perkins School of Theology at Southern Methodist 
University. He was associate dean for development and 
church relations at Emory University. He lives in Dallas. 


Lynn E. Wagner J.D. ’68, president of Litigation 
Alternatives, Inc., was appointed to the Roster of 
Labor Arbitrators of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. She lives in Winter Park, Fla. 


Judy Woodruff 68, Hon. 98, CNN’s prime 
anchor and senior correspondent, was the speaker in 
May at Coastal Carolina University’s graduation in 
Conway, S.C., where she received the honorary degree 
Doctor of Public Service. 


J. Anthony Manger ’69, head of Norris, McLaugh- 
lin & Marcus’ health-care practice group, is also a 
partner with the law firm. He has been chair and vice 
chair of the New Jersey state bar association’s Mal- 
practice Insurance Committee. He is featured in The 
Best Lawyers in America and lives in Lambertville, N.J. 


MARRIAGES: Margit Triska White '54 to Donald 
Irving Webb on Nov. 24. Residence: West Palm 
Beach... Jasper L. Cummings Jr. '68 to Nancy 
Hamilton on June 14. Residence: Raleigh. 
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| $10,000 or more, Duke can 
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named beneficiary) a fixed 
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10s 


Edward S. Haynes 70, A.M. 72, Ph.D. ’75, an 
associate professor of history at Winthrop University, 
spent May with the United Nations Assistance 
Mission in Afghanistan and the Special Commission 
for the Emergency Loya Jirga as an international mon- 
itor for the Emergency Loya Jirga selection process. 


He lives in Rock Hill, S.C. 


Barry A. Cassidy PA. Cert.’71 was appointed 
executive director of the Arizona Board of Medical 
Examiners. He is a professor in the College of Health 
Sciences and director of the Midwestern University/ 
Glendale Arizona campus Physician Assistant 
Program. In 2001, he was appointed chair of the Joint 
Board on the Regulation of Physician Assistants. 


Robert E. Elder Jr. Ph.D. '71, a political science 
professor at Hope College, has retired. He and his wife 
and their three daughters live in Holland, Mich. 





John Mark Krenkel ’71, a public-school teacher, 
received the 2002 Huntsman Award for Excellence in 
Education. He lives in Park City, Utah. 


Daniel A. Pitt ‘71 is dean of the school of engine- 
ering at Santa Clara University. He and his wife, 
Claudia Bloom, and their two children live in Palo 


Alto, Calif. 


Sue Iddings Curro B.S.N. 72 has been promoted 
to director of marketing for the United States for 
UCB Pharma, Inc. She was the group product director 
for the allergy and new products areas. She lives in 
Smyrna, Ga. 


Anna Eblen "72 who completed her six-year term as 
chair of Western Washington University’s communica- 
tion department, will continue her research on peace 
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Office of Planned Giving are 
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communication. She and her family live in Bellingham. 


Robert Herman Brinkmeyer 773 chairs the 
English department at the University of Arkansas. He 
lives in Fayetteville, Ark. 


Charles I. Bunn Jr. '73 has received the 2001 
Excellence in Teaching Award in business education 
from the Wake Technical Community College 

He is a CPA in Smithfield, N.C. 


Foundation Inc. 


Kenneth Alexander Black ‘74, chiet financial 
officer at First Citizens Bank, has been elected execu- 
tive vice president. He is a member of the board of 
directors for the Wake Education Partnership and the 
Wake Citizens Advisory Committee on Public 
Funding and Efficiency. He lives in Raleigh. 


John B. Fortune M.D. ‘75 was appointed professor 
and chair of the general surgery division at Southern 
Illinois University’s medical school. He was chief of 
the general surgery division at the University of Ari- 
zona. He has won the Guzauskas Award for Excel- 
lence in Clinical Teaching and the Medical Student 
leaching Award. He and his wife, Janellen, and their 
two children live in Indianapolis. 


John Bowman McLeod J.D. '75, a shareholder 
in the law firm Haynsworth Sinkler Boyd in Greenville, 
S.C., was elected president of the University of South 
Caroliniana Society. 


Alan R. Saltiel '75 was named associate director of 
the Life Sciences Institute at the University of Michi- 
gan and John Jacob Abel Professor in the Life Sciences. 
He was senior director of cell biology research at 
Parker Davis Pharmaceutical Research. He and his 
wife, Swanna, and their three sons live in Ann Arbor. 


John Robert Nations Jr. ‘76, M.Div. ’80, direc- 


tor of counseling and congregational care at Centenary 


United Methodist Church in Winston-Salem, was a 
visiting professor at the Caribbean Graduate School of 
Theology, where he taught a course in marriage and 
family counseling. 


Susan Rector Li B.S.N.'77 has earned her M.Div. 
from Luther Seminary. She lives in Rochester, Minn. 


Marguerite Carrol Zelenz "77 was named 
director of development at Citizens’ Scholarship 
Foundation of America. She and her husband, Larry, 
and their daughter live in St. Peter, Minn. 


Gregory J. Burke "78 has published his first novel, 

Alien Earth (www.alienearthnovel.com). He is also the 
owner of Craftsmen in Leather. He and his wife, Julie, 
and their three children live in Estes Park, Colo. 


Charlie M. Condon Sr. J.D. "78 is the attorney 
general of South Carolina. He and his wife, Emily, and 
their four children live in Sullivan's Island, S.C.. 


Frank DeStefano Jr. '78 was issued a patent by 
the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office for the research 
and development of an internal paper-sizing agent. He 
and his wife, Sandy, and their three children live in 


Roanoke, Va. 
George Al Geist Jr. '78, a researcher at Oak Ridge 


National Laboratory, has been named a corporate fel- 
low by UT-Ballete. He has served as section leader of 
the High Performance Research Systems and is the 
leader of the Network Cluster Computing Group. He 
lives in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Thomas H. Hill 78, CEO of Oldcastle Materials 
Group, was appointed chair of the American Road 
and Transportation Builders Association. He and his 
family live in Washington, D.C. 


James Pope Langstaff '78 was named a finalist 
for the city attorney position in Atlanta. He is cur- 
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rently the city attorney of Macon, Ga., where he and 
his wife, Katherine Kennedy McLeod 75, anc 


three children live. 


Douglas William Nychka ‘78 was appointed a 
fellow of the American Statistical Association at the 
National Center for Atmospheric Research. He lives 
in Boulder, Colo. 


Jeffrey Hiroshi Matsuura "79, counsel for 
Alliance Law Group and senior vice president of 
NetGlobe Transit Inc., has been chosen to lead the 
law and technology program at the University of 
Dayton’s law school. He is a regular commentator for 
National Public Radio’s Law Show. He is the author of 
two books on technology-related law and economic 
issues and co-author of a third book. He lives in Falls 
Church, Va. 


Sarah Sawtelle Thompson '79 earned her 
M.Ed. at Edinboro University of Pennsylvania. 


Patricia C. Vandenberg M.H.A. ’79 is director 
of Baldwin-Wallace College’s M.B.A. in Health-Care 
Executive Management program. She was president 

and CEO of Holy Cross Health System. 


MARRIAGES: Scott Fugate Midkiff B.S.E. ‘79, 
Ph.D. ’85 to Sofia S. Zhang on May 31. Residence: 
Blacksburg, Va. 


BIRTHS: Twins, first sons, to Scott A. Ellsworth 
A.M.’77, Ph.D. ’82 and Elizabeth Stephens 
Ellsworth A.M. '95 on April 16. Named John 
Roper and William Upfield...Second child and first 
son to E. Donald Bafford Jr. ’78 and Cheryl E. 
Ransone on Aug. 27. Named Benjamin Key...Second 
child and first daughter to Katherine A. Braun 
‘78 and Steven E. King ’78, Ph.D. ’83 on April 22 


Named Victoria Anne. 


Marshall Huey Jr. ’80, an associate rector of St. 
James Episcopal Church, was appointed chaplain of 
Porter-Gand School in Charleston, S.C. His wife, 
Saida Alexander Huey ’80, is director of the 
Life Management Center, which assists children with 
learning disabilities. They have two children and 

live in Charleston. 





J. Patrick Kelly ’80 was promoted to president 
of the U.S. Pharmaceuticals division of Pfizer Inc. 
He is a recipient of the Marketer of the Year distinc- 
tion from his industry peers. He and his family live 
in New York City. 


G. Eric Steinhouse '80 was named to the 
Atlantic Coast Conference’s 50th Anniversary Men’s 
Swimming and Diving Team. He is a principal in the 
marketing division of the St. Louis company Edward 
Jones Investments. He and his wife, Michele 
Kessler Steinhouse B.S.N. '81, have four chil- 
dren and live in Baldwin, Mo. 


Siobhan Darrow '81, a former CNN correspon- 
dent, has had her first book, Flirting with Danger: 
Confessions of a Reluctant War Reporter, published by 
Anchor Books. She and her husband, Seth Faison, 


live in Santa Monica, Calif. 


Elizabeth Anne Harrison ’8 1, assistant profes- 
sor of music and college organist at Westminister 
College, will travel to Germany to take part in the 
celebration of the release of Schnitger in Niedersachsen 
a collection of organ music that.includes some of her 
own musical pieces. 


Terri Lynn Mascherin ‘81, a partner in the 
Chicago office of Jenner & Block, has been elected t 
the Chicago Bar Association’s board of managers. Sh 














































‘and her husband, Tom Abendroth, and their two 
daughters live in Evanston, Ill. 


Genevieve Ruderman Besser ’82, a freelance 
English-language trainer for industrial companies in 
(Germany, teaches business English at the University 
of Siegen. She and her husband, Jochen, and their 
‘three daughters live in Siegen, Germany. 


Russell Carter Gaché B.S.E. ’83, shareholder in 
the law firm Sirote & Permutt, was selected to serve 
on the board of directors of the Birmingham Area 
Technology Leadership Alliance. He and his family 
live in Birmingham, Ala. 


David S. Gibson ’83 has been named the fourth 
permanent professor of computer science at the U.S. 
Air Force Academy. He and his wife, Cynthia 
Scholles 81, and their two children live in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 





David Appleman Wallace ’83, a shareholder in 
the Sarasota, Fla., law firm Williams, Parker, Harrison, 
Dietz & Getzen, was board certified in the area of 
appellate practice by the Florida Bar Board of Legal 
Specialization. 


Sol W. Bernstein J.D. ’84 was named a partner 
of Zeichner, Ellman, Krause. He will practice in the 
irm’s Transactional Banking Practice Corporate and 
Real Estate Group. He and his wife, Risa, and their 
hree sons live in Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Jeffrey Drew Butt J.D. ’84 is a partner in the 
ampa office of the law firm Squire, Sanders & 
Dempsey, where he specializes in real estate practice. 
He is also an officer of the Hillsborough County 
Crisis Center. 


Della Schneider Martin 84, an independent 
software developer, has published her second book, 
The Hacker’s Guide to Visual FoxPro 7.0. She and 
her husband, Michael, and their two children live 


in. Cary, N.C. 


Lawrence Charles Mcintyre ’84 was named 
anaging editor of Reader’s Digest magazine. He and 
is wife, Carol Karmen, and their two sons live in 


Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 


Scott David Schulman ’84 is president of Con- 
umer Electronic Publishing at Dow Jones. He and his 
ife, Jennifer, and his son live in New York City. 





alen Dane Smith B.S.E. ’84 was appointed 
esident inspector of the Beaver Valley nuclear power 
dlant. He and his wife, Linda, and their three daugh- 
‘ers live in Pittsburgh. 


Mary Ann Wilmarth M.S. ’84, A.H.C. ’84 has 
rompleted her Ph.D. in physical therapy. She lives in 
Andover, Mass. 


oted to professor of classical languages at Carleton 
ollege in Northfield, Minn. He is working on two 
cholarly projects and has presented a talk titled 
Socrates Beloved” at a Carleton Faculty Scholarship 
orum. 


hristopher Philip Puto Ph.D. ’85 was appoint- 
ed dean of the University of St. Thomas’ College of 
Business and the university’s Opus Distinguished 

hair for the Dean of the College of Business. He was 
lean of Georgetown University’s Robert Emmett 
cDonough School of Business. 


Jonald T. Saunders ’85 is a B-737 pilot and first 
bfficer for Southwest Airlines. He and his wife, 
ynthia, and their two daughters live in Raleigh. 


amona Leigh Jester Taylor ’85, the due- 
drocess specialist for the Virginia Department of Edu- 
ation, was named contributing editor for Architecture, 
Business, & Economics. She also received honorable 


PUTTING POINSETTIAS ON THE MAP 





Paul Ecke III M.B.A. ’84 
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on’t be fooled 
by this farmer. 
Paul Ecke III is 
just as likely to 
talk about diversifica- 
tion and copyright pro- 
tection and strategic 
alliances as he is about 
plants and soil and 
rainfall. And whatever 
he’s talking about, it’s 
with enthusiasm. 

The heir to the Paul 
Ecke Ranch in south- 
ern California, he says 
he knew he would end 
up in the family busi- 
ness, so he studied 
accordingly. After grad- 
uating from Colorado 
State University with a 
bachelor’s in horticul- 
ture, he came to Duke’s 
Fuqua School of Bus- 
iness. Representing the 
fourth generation of 





Ecke farmers, he was 
preparing to bring the 
business into the twen- 
ty-first century as its 
chairman and CEO. 
His great-grandfa- 
ther Albert started it 
all when he arrived in 
southern California in 
1900 and fell in love 
with the poinsettia, 
the tall, leggy, red 
plant that grew wild in 
the area. His son Paul 
helped him figure out 
how to cultivate the 
plant. Paul’s son, Paul 
Jr., brought the grow- 
ing operation inside 
to greenhouses, and, 
through relentless 
media placements, tel- 
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evision, and print pro- 
motions, made the 
poinsettia synonymous 
with Christmas. 

The company now 
originates more than 
80 percent of the 
world’s poinsettias. 
There are 350 emplo- 
yees at the ranch in 
Encinitas, where 
blooming poinsettias 
are grown for local 
markets (San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, 
and Las Vegas). The 
rest of the operation 
ships cuttings, which 
have been genetically 
developed and patent- 
ed by the company. 
Two farms in Guate- 
mala have been the 
point of origin for the 
poinsettia cuttings for 
the past five years. 
Two and a half million 
square feet of green- 
houses and 680 work- 
ers supply consumers 
outside the Southwest 
U.S. with their tradi- 
tional flowers at 
Christmas, by way of 
growers around the 
world who bring the 
cuttings to maturity. 

A property-rights 
management office in 
Denmark handles all 
the offshore business, 
collecting the royalties 
on the cuttings that 
have made their way 
overseas. “Copyright 
issues are very impor- 
tant to us,” says Ecke. 
“When we go forward 


in the twenty-first cen- 
tury, we will be looking 
at China as a market. 
But the Chinese are 
just learning as a cul- 
ture what copyright 
means. We know they 
don’t celebrate Christ- 
mas in China, but we 
know they like the 
color red.” 

In fact, Ecke feels 
a kinship with China. 
He and his wife, Juli- 
ane, adopted a baby 
girl from China last 
January. They also 
have a son, Max, who 
is nine. (“Being a 
‘Paul the Fourth’ 
seemed a bit much,” 
he says.) 

While poinsettias 
are the flagship prod- 
uct of the ranch, Ecke 
is diversifying. “In the 
past, you could be a 
single-product focus, 
but today you just 
can't,” he says. He de- 
veloped a spring-plant 
business, Flower Fields, 
and formed strategic 
alliances with several 
other large companies, 
expecting, eventually, 
to have a hand in one- 
third of all flower 
products sold in gar- 
den centers. 

“It’s a whole new 
way of doing business 
for us,” says Ecke. 
“We're trying to make 
gardening simple for 
the consumer. Gar- 
dening is fun and ther- 
apeutic, but so many 
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people are afraid of it. 
We do a lot of research 
to find which plants 
are easy to grow. We 
want people to go out 
and take a chance.” 

“Color is the man- 
tra for Flower Fields,” 
he says. “Humans re- 
spond to color.” Al 
though Ecke Ranch’s 
horticultural scientists 
are always looking for 
the next new favorite 
color—and texture 
and shape—Ecke 
knows buyers find 
comfort in the old fa- 
vorites. “People go 
gaga over the new, 
wild, wacky stuff when 
they visit our green- 
houses. But now I just 
laugh, because when 
we offer them a flower 
after a tour, they al- 
ways pick red. They 
get all excited about 
new varieties, but 
deep down they’re tra- 
ditionalists.” 

Despite his success 





as an entrepreneur, 
Ecke hasn't forgotten 
his roots. “I’m a 
farmer at heart. It’s 
still at my core,” he 
says. “Unfortunately, 
I don’t get to drive 
around in my pickup 
and look at fields as 
much as I used to, but 
seeing what we’ve 
built on my watch— 
that’s been fun.” 


— Miriam Sauls 
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mention in the 2002 Oshun55 Screenwriting Compe 
tition and was a quarterfinalist in the 2002 Holly 
wood's Next Success Screenwriting Competition. She 
in Midlothian, Va 


lives 


Lawrence Jack Cohen [)h.L. '86 is the author 
of a new book, Playful Parenting, which received the 
NAPPA Parenting Resources Gold Award. He lives in 
New York City 


Mary Evelyn McNamara ‘86, who earned her 
|.D. from the University of Texas’ law school, has a 
two-year clerkship with the Third Court of Appeals in 
\ustin. She and her husband, Tim, live in Austin. 


Zbigniew P. Pietrzak ‘86 is the director of sales 
for Procter & Gamble in Poland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. His wife, Kimberly Dawn Reed ‘86, 
practices law with the international firm Hogan & 
Hartson in Warsaw, Poland, where she specializes in 
advising venture-capital and private-equity investors. 
Che couple and their son live in Konstancin-Jeziorna, 
Poland. 


Samuel Wei Teh Wang '86 was named head of 
global marketing for Capital Markets Co. He and his 
wife, Barbara, and their son live in Chatham, N.J. 


Patrick Joseph Ennis '87 is a member of the 
law firm Dawda, Mann, Mulcahy & Sadler, where 
he practices commercial real estate acquisitions, dis- 
positions, lease agreements, and real estate-related 
litigation. He lives in Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 


Karen Zohar Jaworski 87 was named science 
department chair for Aspen High School. She and 
her husband, Stephen, and their two children live 
in Aspen, Colo. 


Timothy Warren Busler '88 is the vice president 
and group manager of the special situation leveraged 


Traditionally, bequests have been 
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to Duke will help to ensure 
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Join the more than 2,200 
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Duke’s continued strength and 


significantly lower the cost of 


or life income gift to Duke. 


finance division of Natexis Banques Populaires. He 
lives in New York City. 


Richard A. Friedman '88 was promoted to senior 
trademark counsel for the global pharmaceutical 
company Pfizer Inc. He and his wife, Cheryl, and their 
two children live in Berkeley Heights, N.]. 


Staige Davis Hodges ‘88 was named the direc- 
tor of alumnae programming and recruitment for the 
international women’s fraternity by the Council of 
Delta Gamma. She and her husband, Eric, and their 
two daughters live in Portland, Ore. 


James Belk Sutton '88 is a principal with Bank 
of America in the Global Derivative Products Group. 
He live in Charlotte. 


James Metcalfe O’Barr Culver ’89 has com- 
pleted his obstetrics/gynecology residency at UNC 
Hospitals. He and his wife, Claire O’Barr Culver 
‘90, have set up a private OB/GYN practice with 
Willamette Women’s Health Associates in Salem, 
Ore. The couple and their two sons live in Salem. 


Charles Jacob Mullet ’89, a pediatric intensivist 
at West Virginia University, has completed a Ph.D. in 
medical informatics at the University of Utah. He and 
his wife, Lee Stephens Mullet B.S.E. '89, and 
their two children live in Morgantown, W.Va. 


BIRTHS: Second child and daughter to Katherine 
Grace Welch ’83 on May 24. Named Caroline 
Grace... Third child and second daughter to Diane 
Schlagheck Echternacht '84 and Jerry 
Echternacht on April 30. Named Kara Marie... First 
child and daughter to Kenji A. Kojima B.S.E. '85 
and Yoko W. Kojima on Aug. 19. Named Kimi Siena... 
First child and son to Gordon Achtermann '86 
and Joan Goldfarb on Jan. 16. Named: Gerald Tavi... 


Third child and second daughter to Melinda 
French Gates '86, M.B.A.’87 and Bill Gates on 
Sept. 14. Named Phoebe Adelle...Second child and 
first son to Betsy Davies Hood '86 and Jason 
Hood on June 20. Named Griffin Thomas... First chil 
and son to Zbigniew P, Pietrzak ’86 and 
Kimberley Dawn Reed '86 on March |. Named 
Nicholas Cameron...First child and son to Samuel 
Wang '86 and Barbara Wang on June 20. Named 
Samuel James “Jamie” Kang-Li...Second child and 
son to John Lucas Winkler ’86 and Anneth 
Hethcoat Winkler on April 1, 2001. Named Samuel 
Hethcoat...Second child and first daughter to 
Catherine Warren Fuss '87 and Stephan Fuss 
on Aug. 14. Named Virginia Marie...Second child 
and daughter to Karen Zohar Jaworski ’87 and 
Stephen Jaworski on June 9. Named Samantha 
Jennifer...Second child and son to Mark Ebel ’88 
and Catherine Laskey '91 on July 8. Named 
Garrison Mark...Second child and first son to 
Richard A. Friedman ’88 and Chery! Friedman 
on July 16. Named Lucas Max...Second child and sot 
to Carlton Gerber B.S.E. ’88 and Kelly 
Matthews Gerber ’88 on June 9. Named Jeffrey 
Truman...Second child and son to Kathleen 
“Kate” Boyle Hopkins '88 and Case D. Hopkins 
III on June 13. Named Spencer Joseph...First child 
and son to Elizabeth Maly Lindgren ’88 and J. 
Stanley Lindgren on May 6. Named John McDonough... 
First child and daughter to Lisa Micklin Rouh ’8¢ 
and Walt Rouh on June 16. Named Kelly Corey... 
Third child and son to James Belk Sutton ’88 
and Virginia Sutton on May 24. Named Robert 
Graves...Second child and son to Daniel Berger 
89 and Kathleen Elizabeth Sullivan ’89 on 
May 24. Named Cyrus James...First child and daugh- 
ter to Sara Friedi Putnam '89 and Dale Putnam 
on March 20. Named Madeline Elisabeth. 
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Claire O’Barr Culver '90, A.M. ’94 and her hus- 
‘band, physician James Metcalfe O’Barr Cul- 
ver '89, have set up a private OB/GYN practice with 
Willamette Women’s Health Associates in Salem, 
Ore. The couple and their two sons live in Salem. 


Lisa Beth Kuller 90 is a management consultant 
in New York City, where she and her husband, David 
Holtzman, and their daughter live. 









Deanna Tanner Okun J.D. ’90 was appointed 
“chair of the U.S. International Trade Commission. 
She and her husband, Bob, and their two children live 
in McLean, Va. 


Walter Andrew Trott M.B.A. ’90 was named 
president of Huber Engineered Woods by the J.M. 
| Huber Corp. He lives in Skillman, N.J. 


|John DuVal Walke '90 is a senior attorney and 
director of clean-air programs for the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council. He and his wife, Enu, live 


in Washington, D.C. 


Theodore Curtis Edwards Jr. '91, J.D. 94, a 
partner in the Raleigh office of the law firm Kilpatrick 
Stockton, has been named one of the Research Triangle’s 
“Top 40 under 40” by The Business Journal. He and his 
wife, Tiffany, and their four children live in Raleigh. 





Karen Beth Gage 791 represented Duke in 
September at the inauguration of the president of 
Babson College. She lives in Boston. 


John Matthew Hazlin 91 has been promoted to 
marketing director of Colgate-Palmolive’s New 
Zealand subsidiary. He and his wife, Birgit, and their 
two sons live in St. Petone, New Zealand. 











Geoffrey R. Heintzelman 791 is a medicinal 
chemist at Johnson & Johnson Pharmaceutical 
Research and Development in Raritan, N.J. He and 


his wife, Susan, and their two daughters live in 
Annandale, N.]. 


Tony Polito M.B.A. ’91, an assistant professor at 
East Carolina University, earned his Ph.D. in manage- 
ment at the University of Georgia’s Terry College of 
Business. He lives in Greenville, N.C. 


J. Darren Rodgers A.M. 91 was promoted to 
senior vice president of health-care management for 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Texas. He lives in Dallas. 


Henry Coty Rosenblath Ill 91 is chief architect 
at Sl Corp. He and his wife, attorney Jennifer 
Evonne Moore '92, and their son live in Atlanta. 


Marsha Bowden Seekins M.B.A. 91 was 
named vice president of fluff pulp sales at Georgia 
Pacific Corp. She lives in Brunswick, Ga. 


Stephanie Lewis Thompson 791, a lecturer 

in English at Peace College in Raleigh, has written a 
new book, Influencing America’s Taste. She was a con- 
tributing editor to Literary Culture: Reading and Writing 
Literary Arguments and has been published in the 
South Atlantic Review. 


Sean Arbuckle ’92 starred in the Tony Award- 
winning drama Copenhagen on Broadway. 


Shane Butler ’92, assistant professor of classical 
studies at the University of Pennsylvania, has pub- 
lished his first book, The Hand of Cicero. He lives in 
Philadelphia. 


Carlton Charles Ervin '92 is a vice president of 
hotel development with Marriott International, Inc., 
responsible for new Marriott and Ritz-Carlton hotel 
development projects in the Caribbean and Latin 


free-dom 


n. a state unrestricted by anything 
except one’s own limitations 

or nature. 

See also: The Forest at Duke. 


Go ahead, write your novel, take up sculpt 
ing, book that trip ... fulfill your life’s pas- 
sions as you choose. Then pause to reflect 
on your comfortable and carefree life at 
The Forest at Duke: good friends, diverse 
activities, excellent on-site health care, uni- 


versity atmosphere. No wonder the first 
word that comes to mind is “freedom.” 
And you deserve it. 


A premier lifecare retirement community 
Celebrating ten years of excellence 


2701 Pickett Road, Durham, NC 27705 
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America. He lives in Chevy Chase, Md. 


Jennifer Evonne Moore 192 is an associate 
attorney with Jones, Day, Revis & Pogue. She and her 
husband, Henry Coty Rosenblath III 91, and 
their son live in Atlanta. 


Christine Tripp M.E.M. '92 is working for Plexus 
Scientific Corp., an environmental engineering firm, 
which manages a project to promote technology that 
will resolve environmental challenges for the U.S. and 
German militaries. She lives in Falls Church, Va. 


Jeffrey William Vanke ’92 is an assistant profes- 
sor of history at Guilford College in Greensboro. He 
lives in Carrboro, N.C. 


Jenny Douglas Vidas '92 is a research analyst 
and project manager at ROW Sciences in Rockville, 
Md. Her husband, J.P. Vidas '94, is a senior soft- 
ware engineer. The couple and their son live in 
Montgomery Village, Md. 


Robert Scott Collins '93 is a shareholder in the 
law firm Williams, Parker, Harrison, Dietz & Getzen. 
He serves on the Estate and Trust Tax Planning 
Committee of the Real Property, Probate, and Trust 
Law Section of the Florida Bar Association. He lives 
in Sarasota. 


Brian Dale Guehring 793, a resident actor, writer, 
teacher, and dancer with the Omaha Theater 
Company for Young People, is the author of the play 
Larger Than Life: Great American Tall Tale Heroes. He 
lives in Omaha. 


Lee Bryan Rauch J.D. ’93, a partner in the 
Baltimore office of the law firm Tydings & Rosenburg, 
was appointed coordinator of regional programs of the 
Tort and Insurance Practice Section of the American 
Bar Association. 





Elizabecmallandice 


epresenting homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 
Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $2,000,000. 


To view this month’s 
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http://www.elizabethallardice.com 
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Stephen L. Sgan "93, who completed his residency 
in anatomic and clinical pathology at Emory Univer- 
sity Hospitals, where he was chief resident, is a fellow 
in forensic pathology at the Fulton County Medical 
Examiner's Center in Atlanta. He and his wife, Megan, 
and their son live in Atlanta. 


Jennifer Sheffield Wyatt '93 earned her Ph.D. in 
veterinary medicine at Colorado State University and 
has joined a practice in Amherst, Mass. Her husband, 
Robert Alton Wyatt 1.S.E. '93, is an engineer for 
Openwave Systems. They live in Nashua, N.H. 


Christopher Roger Duggar "4 has joined a gyne- 
cological practice after completing his residency in 
obstetric/gynecology at Orlando Regional Healthcare. 
He and his wife, Lee Ann, live in Montgomery, Ala. 


Brett David Kalmowitz "94, who earned his 
M.D. at New York University, completed a residency 
in internal medicine and is entering a fellowship in 
hepatology and gastroenterology at Beth Israel 
Deaconess Medical Center. He and his wife, Shari, 


live in Waban, Mass. 


John Chun-Lun Kuo "94 earned his D.D.S. from 
the Medical College of Georgia School of Dentistry. 
He lives in Clearwater, S.C. 


Jeremy Andrew Long 94, who earned his 
M.D. at Wake Forest University’s Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, is completing his residency in 
internal medicine at the University of Colorado 
Health Sciences Center. 


Edmund Tyler Smith J.D. '94, A.M. 94 is a 
shareholder in the law firm Haynesworth Sinkler Boyd 
in Columbia, S.C. 


Kelly N. Sprinkle M.Div. 94, campus minister at 


Michigan State University, earned a doctorate in min- 
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istry at Seabury-Western Theological Seminary in 
Evanston, IIL, in May. He lives in East Lansing, Mich. 


J.P. Vidas '94 is a senior software engineer at 
GreenHiill, a financial software company. His wife, 
Jenny Douglas Vidas "92, is a research analyst 
and project manager at ROW Sciences. The couple 
and their son live in Montgomery Village, Md. 


Michael Joseph Jacobson A.M. "05, who 
earned his M.D., with a concentration in neuro- 
science, at Case Western Reserve University’s medical 
school, is completing a residency in psychiatry at the 
University Health Center in Pittsburgh. 


Michael David Layish '05, J.D. '98 has joined 
the law firm Bricker & Eckler as an attorney for the 
education department. He was assistant director of 
student activities for leadership at Denison University 
and academic adviser and director of the pre-law 
advising office at the University of Kansas. He lives 

in Columbus, Ohio. 


Kirk Alan Preiss M.B.A. ’95, co-founder and 
vice president of operations of the Preiss Company, 
was awarded the Pinnacle Business Award for Steady 
Growth and Profitability by the Raleigh chamber of 
commerce. 


Sarah Ellen Prosser 195 graduated from Harvard 
Law School and the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy at Tufts University. She will begin a clerk- 
ship with the Central Court District of California. 

She lives in Cambridge, Mass. 


Christine Warren Ramich 195, who earned 
her Ph.D. in clinical psychology at Pennsylvania 
State University, is a child clinical psychologist at 
Carolinas Medical Center. Her husband, J. Michael 
Ramich Jr. 95, completed his M.B.A. at Harvard 


Business School and is a principal with the venture- 
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capital firm Frontier Capital. They live in Charlotte. 


Sharad “Bobby” Sharma 195, J.D. '98 is the di- 
rector of legal business affairs for the National Basket- 
ball Development League. He lives in Greenville, S.C. 


Steve Sherman 05 is the director of annual 
giving at the National Cathedral School, Mount Saint 
Alban, in Washington, D.C. 


Kristin Rebecca Wise 5, who earned her 
M.D. at the Medical University of South Carolina, 
is completing a residency in internal medicine at 
Emory University in Atlanta. 


Jennifer Elaine Yates '5, a captain in the Army 
Reserve, earned her M.D. at UNC-Chapel Hill's med- 
ical school and is a family medicine resident at Moses 
Cone Hospital. She lives in Greensboro. 


Amy Kathryn Elmore '96, who earned her M.D. 
at Wake Forest University’s Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine, is completing a residency in psychiatry at 
the University of California-San Diego. 


Felisa Niedel Morgan "6 is coordinator of the 
“Tutoring Connection” at the Hill Center in Durham. 
The center is a school for students with learning dis- 
abilities and attention-deficit disorders and provides 
professional development programs for teachers and 
school administrators. 


James Louis Spears "96, who earned his M.D. 
at Case Western Reserve University’s medical school, 
is completing a residency in internal medicine at 
Georgetown University Hospital in Washington, D.C. 


Gregory Arthur Erickson 197, who earned his 
M.D. at Wake Forest University’s Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, is completing a residency at the 
Malcolm Grow Medical Center of Andrews Air Force 
Base in Maryland. 





The staff members of the 
Office of Planned Giving are 
available to consult with you or 
your advisers about planned 
giving opportunities at Duke. 
For further information, please 
contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
fax: (919) 684-9731 





email: 


planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 
http://plannedgiving.duke.edu 
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Rahul Hardas Rathod '97, who earned his 
M.D. at Case Western Reserve University’s medical 
school, received the Myron and Lawrence Kanter 
Endowment Fund Award for outstanding graduating 
student specializing in cardiology or cardiovascular 
surgery. He is completing a residency in pediatrics at 
the University Hospitals of Cleveland. 


Catherine Ann Snipe 797, who earned her 
M.D. at Wake Forest University’s Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, is completing a residency in 
pediatrics at Vanderbilt University Medical Center 
in Nashville, Tenn. 


Steven Robert Anderson 198, who earned his 
M.D. at Wake Forest University’s Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, is completing a residency in 
orthopedic surgery at Duke Medical Center. 
























Brooke A. May "98 completed a clerkship with 
Judge Gerald Bard Tjoflat LL.B. '57 in the 
11th Circuit Court of Appeals. She and her husband, 
‘Brian F. Taylor B.S.E. ’96, live in Seattle. 


Ronda Mourad 98, who earned her M.D. at Case 
Western Reserve University’s medical school, received 
the Max Miller Award for her interest and work in 
the nature of the disease process. She is completing a 
‘residency in internal medicine at the University 
Hospitals of Cleveland. 


MARRIAGES: Dan “Trey” Blazer 92, M.E.M. ’94, 
M.D. ’99 to Christy Lynn Garth on May 5. Residence: 
Rockville, Md...Jerome Norbert Epping Jr. 
92 to Genoveva Buelna Quijada on May 11. Resi- 
dence: Albuquerque...Edward B. Lumpkin '92 
to Erin K. Tilley on April 13. Residence: Richmond, 
Va....Robert Charles Stacy Jr. '92 to Jill N. 
Willis on July 13 in Duke Chapel. Residence: River- 
side, Calif... Jeffrey William Vanke 92 to 
Felicity Ann Adam on Oct. 20 in Duke Chapel. Resi- 
dence: Carrboro, N.C....Benjamin Tobias Isbell 
93 to Julia Venable Boyle on June 29. Residence: 
Chapel Hill... Madan Narayana Kandula '93 to 
Gwen Marie Van Rooy on May 25. Residence: 
Oklahoma City... John J. UyHam '93 to Kirsten 
E. Travers A.M. 96, Ph.D. ’00 on Aug. 31 in Duke 
Chapel. Residence: Atlanta...Cade Patrick Metz 
94 to Meredith Taylor Waldo on Sept. 2. Residence: 
New York City...Mare Euman LL.M. ’95 to Gab- 
riela Stukenborg on May 25. Residence: Dusseldorf, 
Germany...Katherine Anne Mitchell M.B.A. 95 
to Michael Anthony Scaletta on July 5. Residence: 
Cary, N.C....Jason David Kahner 96 to Saman- 
tha Claire Tatler on July 27. Residence: New York 
City... Kathryn Hill McNabb "96 to Mike Nery 
on June 8. Residence: Denver... Brian F. Taylor 
B.S.E. 96 to Brooke A. May 98. Residence: 
Seattle...Kirsten E. Travers A.M. ’96, Ph.D. ’00 
to John J. UyHam 793 on Aug. 31 in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: Atlanta...Grace Carroll Walton 96 
to William James Doherty III on June 29. Residence: 
Dorchester, Mass....Jaclyn Bova ’97 to Anthony 
Paul Volpe 97 on June 29. Residence: Boston... 
Kelly Alison Garland 198 to Ryan Joseph Welsh 
on Aug. 17. Residence: Silver Spring, Md....Brooke 
A. May '98 to Brian F. Taylor B.S.E. ’96. Resi- 
dence: Seattle...Eleanor Antis M.B.A. 99 to 
David Moseke on April 6 in Duke Chapel. Residence: 
Ashburn, Va....Sarah Olivia Chase 99 to 
Christian Hale Ziering on June 1. Residence: Wood- 
stock, Ga....Stacy Ann Moramarco 99 to Craig 
S. Levy on June 1. Residence: Hawthorne, N.J.... 
David Scott Pryluck 99 to Emily Sara Stein 
99 on July 20. Residence: New York City. 


BIRTHS: Two sons, remaining triplets, to Christian 
Hoyt ’90 and Tiffany Lien Hoyt on March 23. Named 
Sawyer Christian and Tristan Robert... First child and 
daughter to Lisa Beth Kuller ’90 and David 











A TEACHER'S REWARD 


Sofi Frankowski ’91 


ublic Policy 

Geek is how 

Sofi Frankowski 

characterizes 
herself when she was a 
Duke student. Deter- 
mined to work for 
social justice as an en- 
vironmental-advocacy 
attorney, she plowed 
through the public 
policy undergraduate 
major requirements — 
until the day then-pro- 
fessor Bob Braverman 
asked to have a word 
with her. 

“He really chal- 
lenged me on what I 
wanted to do and 
why,” she says. “He 
thought I was doing a 
very Duke thing, which 
was to set a goal and 
go for it systematically. 
He was right. I couldn’t 
even fathom what my 
other options were.” 

Braverman gave his 
student some career 
advice: Look inside 
and figure out what 
makes you happy, he 
said, and then create a 
career based on that. 

Soon, Frankowski 
had a new plan. “It 
was literally an epiph- 
any,” she recalls. “I 
woke up at three in 
the morning and said, 
‘T think I’m supposed 
to be a teacher.’”” No 
one was more sur- 
prised by the revela- 
tion than her mother, 
a teacher herself. “She 
cried when I told her. I 
had the anything-but- 
a-teacher attitude be- 
cause I’d seen her give 
teaching so much of 
her energy and time.” 

So she set off ona 
series of teaching posi- 
tions in four U.S. states 
and Japan. “I was test- 
ing myself. I thought if 
I really wanted to be a 
teacher, then I should 
be able to work with 
kids sixty or seventy 
hours a week and still 
want to do it.” In 1995, 
she entered Stanford 


to earn a master’s in 
education and her 
teaching credentials in 
social studies. 

After Stanford, she 
taught U.S. history, 
government, and eco- 
nomics at Fremont 
High in Sunnyvale, 
California. “It was an 
incredibly diverse 
school where about 
sixty languages were 
spoken,” she says. 
“There were Pacific 
Islander kids, Asian- 
American, Latino, 
white, multiracial, and 
black — diversity like 
most schools don’t yet 
know.” She observed 
race and gender rela- 
tions there, squaring 
her observations with 
theory she had learned 
at Stanford and her 
teaching experience. 

During her second 
year at Fremont, the 
principal asked her to 
create a leadership 
class with input from 
an assistant principal 
who wanted to im- 
prove the school’s cli- 
mate. The result was 
Leadership MOSAIC 
(Making Our School 
An Inclusive Commu- 
nity), an academic 
course founded on the 
notion that all stu- 
dents have the poten- 
tial to become leaders 
when they’re given the 
guidance, modeling, 
and opportunities to 
contribute to a shared 
community. The 
course was a hit with 
students, even though 
Frankowski’s curricu- 
lum called for rigorous 
research and writing 
assignments, and in- 
tensive, even uncom- 
fortable, discussions. 

“Tt just blossomed,” 
she says. “It was about 
letting kids have power 
in school, helping 
them learn to have 
dialogue with people 
who didn’t look like 


them or initially even 


want to hear what 
they had to say. It [in- 
cluded] kids who were 
already recognized as 
leaders in the school 
both positively and 
negatively —there 
were gang kids in the 
class. Watching them 
make subtle changes 
and then watching 
those changes ripple 
out into the rest of the 
school—that was 
powerful.” In 1998, 
the course was named 
one of the nation’s 
“Promising Practices” 
by President Clinton’s 
Initiative on Race. 

When she moved 
back to the South in 
1999 to be closer to 
her family, Frankowski 
took a position teach- 
ing U.S. history at 
Southeast Raleigh High 
School. There, as she 
had done at Fremont, 
she spent her first 
year observing student 
relations, then went 
to the principal with a 
proposal. 

“T took my big port- 
folio about MOSAIC 
and the awards the 
class had won in 
California,” she says. 
“Three minutes into 
my talk, the principal 
said, ‘Absolutely, we 
need this. What can I 
do to support you?’ ” 

Frankowski says 
she’s thrilled to see 
MOSAIC transfer 
successfully into a dif- 
ferent environment. 
“That tells me kids 


want to talk about this 


Wun tale eOjeule 





stuff. At school, we 
often tell them to put 
[diversity] issues on 
the back burner so 
they can study math 
and science and social 
studies separately from 
that experience. This 
class is about who they 


are —that is the cur- 





riculum. It’s some- 
thing I think they’re 
clamoring for.” 

Meanwhile, her 
colleagues selected her 
Teacher of the Year at 
Southeast Raleigh and 
as the school’s nomi- 
nee for Wake County 
Teacher of the Year, a 
title she won in April. 
She received a prize 
package worth thou- 
sands, including an 
IBM Thinkpad com- 
puter, the use of a new 
Saturn car for a year, 
two American Airlines 
tickets, and a $1,000 
check. 

Frankowski went 
on to compete for 
North Carolina Tea- 
cher of the Year. But 
for her, the rewards of 
teaching are not the 
prizes, but knowing 
that she’s doing what 
she set out to do when 
she arrived at Duke: 
effect social change. 

“There isn’t any- 
thing that helps me 
feel more like an 
agent of change than 
teaching,” she says. 
“Teachers do it every 
day in little ways.” 


—Lea Davis ’91, 
A.M. ’00 
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Holrzman. Named Olivia Madeline...Second daughter 
to Deborah Schlosberg Rich 190 and Charles 
Rich on Aug. 14. Named Katharine Mae...Second son 
to Nancy Williamson Dickason 9! and William 
Chandler Dickason on Oct. 21. Named William 
Chandler... First child and daughter to Allison 
Morgan Hecht '9! and Robert EF Hecht on Aug. 
27. Named Alyssa Maria...Second child and daughter 
to Geoffrey R. Heintzelman ‘9! and Susan 
Heintzelman on Dee. 4, 2001. Named Rebecca 
Marie...First child and son to Karin Youth Kent 
‘O| and Steven Michael Kent ’91, M.D. '95 on 
Feb, 22 Named Mite hell Millett .. Second C hild and 
son to Catherine Laskey 9! and Mark Ebel 
’88 on July 8. Named Garrison Mark...Second child 
and first daughter to Timothy R. Nugent B.S.E. 
‘Ol and Amanda Tuttle Nugent on Aug. 20. Named 
Abigail “Abbey” Elizabeth...Second daughter to 
Danielle Theresa Stevens 9! and David 
Sanders on Dee. 8. Named Olivia Antoinette. ..Second 
son to Jill Speaker '92 and Scott Kerman on Feb. 
26. Named Ethan Cameron...First child and daughter 
to Kimberley Cashion Weiser '92 and Mark 
Weiser on Nov. 5, 2001. Named Brooke Johanna. ..First 
child and daughter to Jill Calahan Bach '93 and 
Bruce Bach on March 16. Named Emily Jean...Second 
son to Arielle Horman Grill '93 and Jeffrey 
Barrett Grill on March 5. Named Noah Jonathan... 
First child and daughter to Thomas Lawton 
Harper 93, J.D. 96 and Helen Ann Harper on May 
12. Named Adelaide Ingram...First child and son to 
Stephen L. Sgan 93 and Megan Elizabeth Sgan 
on Aug. 19. Named Jack...First child and daughter to 
Amy Reed Frederick 194 and J. Robert 
Frederick '94 on July 19. Named Caroline Ruth... 
First child and daughter to Keith Harrison M.B.A. 
‘04 and Robyn Harrison on June 8. Named: Riley 


Abbot...Second son to Jennifer Wood Olsen ‘94 
and Matthew Olsen on April 25. Named Kyle Alexan- 
der... First child and daughter to Dale Schwartz 
Andrews 5 and Jeff Andrews Ph.D. '99 on May 
20. Named Isabelle Raphael... Twins, first sons, to 
Elizabeth Stephens Ellsworth A.M. 95 and 
Scott A. Ellsworth A.M. 77, Ph.D. ’82 on April 
16. Named John Roper and William Upfield... First 
child and daughter to Elaine Wick Poplin '95 
and Jerry Poplin on June 5. Named Helen Chandler... 
First child and daughter to Marcus Alexander 
M.B.A.’97 and Min Lee Alexander ’00 on June 
7. Named Sophia Lee...First child and daughter to 
Jeff Andrews Ph.D. '99 and Dale Schwartz 
Andrews "5 on May 20. Named Isabelle Raphael. 


Margaret Rita Geiger M.B.A. '00, co-founder 
and CEO of InfoStrength, was named one of the 
Research Triangle’s “Top 40 under 40” by The Business 


Journal. She lives in Cary, N.C. 


Chad Jeremy Rubin ’00, a law student at the 
University of Pennsylvania, was a summer associate at 
the law firm Weolf, Bock, Schorr & Solis-Cohen. 


MARRIAGES: Robert McLain Beardsley ‘00 
to Amanda Gail Turner ‘01 on June 22. Resi- 
dence: Houston...Carla S. Hinesley '00 to 
Garrick Alcarez Sevilla '00 on Nov. 17, 2001, 
in Duke Chapel. Residence: Oceanside, Calif... 
Melissa Grine Mygaard '00 to Allan Phillip 
Aenchbacher on Aug. 17. Residence: Waynesboro, 
Va....Lauren Elizabeth Armstrong '0! to 
Philip Mark Garber "99 on June 8. Residence: 


Share Duke with your children! 


Isp coulauatcacieloavantcsm@me)ejeceyqueaviulcw-lmdatc 
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Duke PreCollege Program 


Students get a taste of Duke University life before graduating from high school. 
Participants live on West Campus and join undergraduates in a wide variety of 
college courses, earning credit while meeting people from around the world. 

It's an unforgettable summer and a great way for students to learn about Duke! 









International and Domestic Field Studies 

Greece, France, Costa Rica, California and New Mexico are among the many 

sites where students explore diverse topics including filmmaking, creative writing, 

tropical medicine, ecology, astronomy and mythology. Duke TIP Field Studies 
offer students hands-on experiences in amazing places. 
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- |Global Dialogues & Leadership Institutes 
| Atthe Leadership Institute, students challenge themselves in and out of 
the classroom and develop important skills to discover the leader within. 
ti) International diplomacy and law are the themes of the Global Dialogues 
’*) Institute, where students meet exciting guest speakers, examine 
different perspectives and discuss and debate critical world events. 


Duke University Tp 
Pre-Collegiate Programs 






Huntersville, N.C....Robert McLain Beardsley 
‘01 to Amanda Gail Turner '01 to on June 22. 
Residence: Houston...Jennifer Amy Samuel '01 
to Siddharth Anil Sohonie '01 on June 16 in 
Duke Gardens. Residence: Los Angeles...Amanda 
Gail Turner ‘0! to Robert McLain Beards- 
ley ‘O01 on June 22. Residence: Houston, 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Min Lee 
Alexander '00 and Marcus Alexander M.B.A. 
‘97 on June 7. Named Sophia Lee. 


Carlotta Satterfield Mewborne 3! of Greens- 
boro, N.C., on Dec. 30, 2001. She was a member of 
Duke’s Alumni Admissions Advisory Committee. She 
is survived by a daughter, Carlotta Mewborne 
Clement ’6!, and son-in-law D. Hayes Clement 
58; a son, William Burke Mewborne Jr. 58, 
and daughter-in-law Elizabeth Jordan Mew- 
borne ’58; five grandchildren, including D. Hayes 
Clement Ill ’84; seven great-grandchildren; and 

a brother. 


Carl F. Schock ’34 of Atlanta, on Jan. 10. At 
Duke, he was president of the senior class, captain of 
the football team, and a member of Red Friars, 
Omicron Delta Epsilon, and Pi Epsilon Pi. For 36 
years, he was the sole owner of Continental Die & 
Finishing Co., a graphic-arts business. He served as 
director of the Clinton Trust Co., director of the New 
York Touchdown Club, and trustee for Pop Warner 
Little Scholars. He was a member on the advisory 
board for the Duke Eye Hospital and a member of the 
Iron Dukes, Durham Kiwanis Club, Founders’ Society, 
and Washington Duke Club. He is survived by three 
sons, including Carl F. Schock Jr. '59; five grand- 
children; and a great-grandchild. 


Mary Virginia Illich A.M. ’36 of Carmel, Calif, 
on Jan. 10. 


Merrill Mitchell “Jack” Rose 737 of Gastonia, 
N.C., on May 6, 2001, of heart failure. He is survived 
by his wife, Elizabeth Hooker Rose 338. 


Nannie May Herndon 738, A.M. ’42 of Durham, 
on Jan. 30. She taught in Durham and Wake County 
schools until she retired in 1968. She was a leader for 
two decades in the N.C. State Baptist Convention, 
which honored her with its Certificate of Meritorious 
Service in 1965. In 1967, she was named Lay Leader 
of the Year by the Yates Baptist Association. She was 
an honorary lifetime board member of the Baptist 
House of Studies, which she helped found at Duke 
Women’s Divinity School, and was a past member of 
Chowan College’s board of visitors. She was a past 
president of the Durham Woman's Club. After being 
diagnosed with myasthenia gravis in the Eighties, she 
founded and was chair of the Carolina chapter of the 
Myasthenia Gravis Foundation. A strong supporter of 
farmland and historic preservation, she donated 
development rights on the historic farmland sur- 
rounding her family homestead to Durham County’s 
Farmland Protection Board in December 2001. She is 
survived by a nephew and three nieces. 





Benjamin M. Herring 338, A.M. ’40 of Castro 
Valley, Calif, on Dec. 25, of pneumonia. At Duke, he 
was a member of Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity, the 
marching band, and the Duke Ambassadors. He had 
recently been commissioned to compose pieces for 
trombone, violin, and piano. He is survived by his 
wife, Sylvia, and three daughters. 


Howard Whitaker Jr. °39 of Mountain City, 
Tenn., on Nov. 6, 2001. He was a Navy veteran of 
World War II. He was president of the Whitaker 












Farms, growing shade tobacco, and co-developer and 
| owner of Cedar Knob Golf Course in Somers, Conn. 


_ Sturbridge, Mass. He was a past president of Johnson 
Memorial Hospital’s board of directors. In 2001, he 
was named Citizen of the Year in Johnson County, 
| Tenn., for his contributions to the community over 
the 27 years he maintained a residence there. He is 
survived by eight children, including Rani Whitaker 
Covington 71, Lida Whitaker-Sheppard 
B.S.E. 73; Seth Warner Whitaker '73, and 
Gilbert Bowen Whitaker '76; 13 grandchildren; 


| and a great-grandson. 





























Duncan Clark Myers 740 of Sterling Va., on Jan. 
25, of a heart ailment. An Air Force veteran of World 
War II, he was awarded a Silver Star. He was deputy 
wing commander of the 405th Tactical Fighter Wing 
during the Vietnam War and operations director of 
‘the Air Defense Command until retiring in 1971. 

He was also awarded a Legion of Merit, three Distin- 
guished Flying Crosses, and nine Air Medals. After 
retiring, he sold defense systems for Northrup Corp. 
and Page Communications and worked for Weichert 
Realtors in Alexandria. He is survived by his wife, 

| Dorothy, and four children. 


| Arthur W. Peabody ’40 of Holden, Mass., on 
Jan. 6. At Duke, he was president of the Panhellenic 
Council and a member of Lambda Chi Alpha frater- 
-nity. An Army veteran of World War II, he became a 

| major in the Army Corp of Engineers. He worked for 
Equitable Life until retiring. He is survived by his wife, 
|_Margaret Braynard Peabody ’41; three chil- 
dren, including Arthur W. Peabody Jr. 65 and 
Robert B. Peabody 770; and four grandchildren. 


| Claud Henry Richards Jr. A.M. 40, Ph.D. ’45 of 


| Winston-Salem, on Jan. 20, 2001. He was a professor 


emeritus of political science at Wake Forest University. 


Warren Richard Good M.Ed. ’46 of Wilmington, 
Del., on Jan. 13. He was a decorated Army Air Force 
veteran of World War II. A former superintendent of 
schools in Milton, Del., he was an elementary-school 
principal from 1954 to 1970. He later taught econom- 
ics at Widener University until retiring in 1988. He 
earned his bachelor’s at Millersville University and his 
Ph.D. at Temple University. He is survived by his wife, 
Rena; two daughters; four grandchildren; two sisters; 
and two brothers. 


William House Dale LL.B. ’47 of Columbia, Tenn., 
on Oct. 10, 2001, after a long illness. He earned his 
bachelor’s at Vanderbilt University and practiced law 
in Columbia. He is survived by his wife, Mary, and five 
children. 


William Caldwell Hutton B.S.E. ’47 of Collier- 
ville, Tenn., on Feb. 2. He was a Navy veteran and a 
mechanical engineer. He is survived by his wife, 
Norma; two daughters; a son; and three grandsons. 


Stuart I. Ingram Sr. '47 of Ocean Isle Beach, 
N.C., on Jan. 27. A veteran of World War II and the 
Korean War, he was a deacon and elder of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church in Charlotte before retiring from 
Package Products. In the Eighties, he donated one of 
the largest North American wildlife collections to 
Discovery Place. He founded the Ocean Isle Beach 
Property Owners Association, the Museum of Coastal 
Carolinas, and the Ingram Planetarium. He is survived 
by his wife, Louise; two sons; and two granddaughters. 


William Wright Daniel LL.M. ’48 of Alpharetta, 
Ga., on Jan. 8, of cancer. He earned his bachelor’s at 
Emory University and his law degree at Mercer 
University. He was a Navy veteran of World War II 
and a Marine veteran of the Korean War. He was a 































A 
Heritage 
Of 
Giving 








The Heritage Society was 
founded in 1989 to honor the 
thousands of people who have 
made gifts to Duke in their 
wills or in another type of 
planned gift. While the society 
is relatively new, planned 
giving to Duke is not — it is 
the foundation upon which 
the University was built. 


If you have included Duke 
in your estate or trust planning, 
we would be most honored 

to welcome you into the 
Heritage Society and provide 
you with a small token of 

our appreciation. 
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judge for the Fulton County Superior Court from 
1979 until 1996. An authority on criminal law, he 
wrote three books on the subject, updating them r 
egularly. He co-founded and was the first president of 
the Georgia Association of Criminal Defense Lawyers 
and a past president of the Georgia Trial Lawyers 
Association. He was also a cattle rancher and cattle 
breeder. He is survived by his wife, Jean; three daugh- 
ters; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Roger Howard Allred '50 of Charlotte, on April 
12, of cancer. A veteran of the Army Air Corps, he 
served overseas in India and China. He was a special 
agent with the EB.I. before working for the National 
Security Agency as a special investigator. He joined 
the security organization of Southern Bell in 1959, 
retiring in 1989. He is survived by his wife, Bernice; a 
daughter; two sons; four grandchildren; a sister; and a 


brother, William Floyd Allred ’47. 


Robert Earl James Jr. M.D. 55 of West Bloom- 
field, Mich., on Feb. 27, 1999. He was an Army 
veteran of World War II before graduating from East 
Carolina College. A pediatrician, he practiced in 

the Pontiac area. He is survived by his wife, Marilyn; 
three daughters; three sons, and several grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 


James Gordon Rich 756 of East Longmeadow, 
Mass., on Nov. 23, 2001, of cancer. An orthopedic 
surgeon, he earned his M.D. and M.S. at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. During the Vietnam War, he was a 
major and orthopedic surgeon in the Army Medical 
Corps at Fort Gordon, Ga. He then taught at the 
University School of Medicine in Boston before going 
into private practice and teaching. He retired in 1999. 
He is survived by his wife, Audrey Higgins Rich 
"58; a son; and two daughters. 


J’Nelle Smoak Gibson ’57 of Marion, S.C., on 





The staff of the Office of Planned 
A Giving are available to consult 
with you or your advisers about 
planned giving opportunities 
at Duke. For further information, 
please contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
fax: (919) 684-9731 


email: 
planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 
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March 17, of cancer. She attended Harvard University, 
the University of Michigan, and Oxford University in 
England. She was a professor at Chatham Hall and 
Frances Marion College, a division of the University 
of South Carolina, before retiring. She is survived by a 
brother, a sister, five nieces and nephews, and eleven 
great-nieces and nephews. 


Linda Irvine Johnson ‘58 of Charlotte, N.C., on 
April 26, 2001. She was a member of Alpha Delta Pi 
sorority. She is survived by her husband, Mark P. 
Johnson '56; two daughters, including Katherine 
Johnson Behr B.S.N. '80; and four grandchildren. 


Richard W. Tinus M.F. '60 of Flagstaff, Ariz., on 
July 3, 2001. A career scientist with the U.S. Forest 
Service, he earned his bachelor’s at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and a Ph.D. in plant physiology in 1965 at the 
University of California, Berkeley. He joined the forest 
service in 1968. He was the senior author of the book 
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How To Grow Tree Seedlings in Containers in Green- 
houses, the standard guide for forest container seedling 
production throughout the world. In 2000, he received 
a Lifetime Achievement Award from the Western 
Forest and Conservation Nursery Association, He is 
survived by his wife, Arline, and two sons. 


Henry Otto Stone Ph.D. '64 of Greenville, N.C., 
on Feb. 6. He was an associate professor of microbiology 
and immunology and associate dean for graduate studies 
at East Carolina University's Brody School of Medicine. 
A graduate of Wofford College in 1966, he later taught 
at the University of Kansas, where he was elected Mor- 
tar Board Outstanding Educator in 1979. He joined 
ECU’s faculty in 1982, where he was recently honored 
with the medical school’s Master Educator Award. He 
is survived by his wife, Barbara; a son; and a brother. 


Marvin F. Cain Ph.D. 71 of Richland, Wash., on 
Dec. 26, 2001, of a heart attack. A Marine Corps vet- 
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eran, he earned his bachelor’s at Washington State 
University and worked for Aerojet General Corp. 

and the CIA before earning his divinity degree at 
Gettysburg Lutheran Seminary and being ordained. 
He was a parish pastor in Virginia before earning his 
Th.M. at Union Theological Seminary in 1965. He 
was a religion professor and a minister in California 
and Arizona before leaving the pastorate to work as 
an electrical engineer at Bechtel Corp., then accepted 
a pastorate in Washington while also working as an 
engineer for Grant County. He retired from both 
occupations in 1992 and founded Columbia Center 
for Theological Studies in Pasco, Wash., where he was 
executive director and a teacher, and later an interim 
pastor at several churches. He is survived by his wife, 
Irma; a daughter; six grandchildren; and a sister. 


Keith Allen Hunsaker Jr. J.D. ’75 of Phoenix, 
Ariz., on Jan. 14. 


Ruth Matthews Rogers ’87 of Durham, on 
Feb. 10, of cancer. She was a CPA with her own firm 
from 1959 until retiring in November 2001. She was 
a past president of N.C. Certified Public Accountants 


and a regional member of Alpha Iota honor society. 
She is survived by her husband, Charles. 


Pathology Professor Reimer 

Keith Arnold Reimer, professor of pathology at the 
medical school since 1975, died March 15 in Durham, 
following a brief illness. He was 56. 

He earned his Ph.D. and M.D. degrees at North- 
western University. In 1979, along with several col- 
leagues, he discovered the “wave front” phenomenon 
of ischemic cell death. In 1983, he co-authored the 
book Sudden Death: Cardiac and other Causes. In 1986, 
he discovered, with colleagues, the phenomenon of 
ischemic preconditioning in myocardium, and later 
contributed chapters to several books on the subject. 

In 2000, he was elected president of American sec- 
tion of the International Society of Heart Research. 
Since 1999, he had served as first vice president of the 
National Cockatiel Society and chaired, since 1995, 
the Raleigh-Durham Caged Bird Society. 

He is survived by his wife, Susan; his father; a 
brother; and two sisters. 


Engineering Professor Macduff 

The former chair of the department of mechanical 
engineering, John Nelson Macduff, died May 12 in 
Kennewick, Washington. He was 89. 

After graduating from the Webb Institute in 1937, 
he earned his master’s in mechanical engineering at 
New York University in 1940. During World War II, 
he worked for General Electric and taught at Union 
College in Schenectady, New York. He then taught at 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute and Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. He joined the Duke faculty in 1955, 
later chairing the mechanical engineering department 
before retiring in 1977. 

He was the author of numerous papers and the 
book Vibration Control. 

He is survived by his wife, Ethel; son Robert 
Macduff B.S.M.E. '68 and his wife, Dianne 
Dame Macduff ’69; three grandchildren; and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Benefactor and Trustee Pratt 
Retired Pfizer Inc. chairman and chief executive 
officer and the benefactor for whom Duke’s Pratt 
School of Engineering is named, Edmund T. Pratt 
Jr. B.S.E.E. ’47, died of cancer September 5 in New 
York City. He was 75. 

“His gifts were very significant,” says President 
Nannerl O. Keohane, “but equally important was 
the time he devoted to his alma mater as a wise and 
trusted adviser.” 

Pratt first arrived on campus as a seventeen-yeat- 
old Navy officer trainee. After three years of military 
training, classes, and trumpet-playing in Duke orches- 































‘tras and at local nightclubs, he graduated magna cum 
laude. In 1949, he earned his M.B.A. with honors at 
the University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of 
Business and joined IBM Corp. as a salesman. His 
career was interrupted for two years by the Korean 
War, when he served with the Navy in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

He returned to IBM in 1954. By 1962, he had risen 
‘to become controller of the IBM World Trade Corp., 
and joined the Kennedy administration as assistant 
secretary of the Army for financial management. He 
left government in 1964 to join Pfizer as corporate 
controller, rising through the ranks to become president 
in 1971 and chairman and CEO in 1972. During 
his twenty years in that position, Pratt saw Pfizer’s 
annual revenues increase sevenfold, from $1 billion 
to nearly $7 billion. He also significantly increased 
Pfizer's global reach to include operations in 140 
countries. 

In 1999, he donated $35 million to Duke’s engi- 
neering school, which became the Edmund T. Pratt Jr. 
School of Engineering. The gift is the largest in the 
'engineering school’s history. On that occasion, engi- 
neering school dean Kristina Johnson called him “a 
forward-looking leader, who unerringly supported 
‘investment in research as a cornerstone of his man- 
/agement philosophy and as the basis for bold new 
ventures. Equally important, Ed Pratt earned a well- 
‘deserved reputation not only as a talented and crea- 
tive executive, but as a humane leader whose concern 
‘for his employees made Pfizer among the most desir- 
lable corporations in which to work.” 

Pratt was active in business, civic, and charitable 
affairs, so much so that then-New York Governor 
Mario Cuomo called him “a walking definition of civic 
responsibility.” Among his many awards was the 1986 
Gantt Award by the American Management Associ- 
jation and an American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers award for his “distinguished achievement in 
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management as a service to the community.” His 
charitable work included leadership positions in the 
United Way, the Boys Clubs of America, the Hugh 
O’Brien Youth Foundation, and the Girl Scouts. He 
was an active supporter of higher education, for exam- 
ple, donating $12 million in 1988 to Long Island 
University to fund new facilities. 

At Duke, Pratt served as a trustee from 1977 to 
1988. He was on the board of the Fuqua School of 
Business, the Engineering Development Committee, 


Classifieds 


the Capital Gifts Committee, and the Leadership Gift 
Committee. Upon his retirement from Pfizer, the com- 
pany established in his honor at Duke the Pfizer Inc. 
Edmund T. Pratt Jr. University Professorship. In 1997, 
the university named the Pratt Commons of the 
Levine Science Research Center in his honor, follow- 
ing his $1-million gift to the center. 

In October 2001, he was presented with the 
Distinguished Alumni Award by President Keohane. 

He is survived by his wife, Nancy, and two sons. 
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NC Mountains 
~CRESTON~ 


Light miles south of the charming town of 
O8lick CMountain 


e Restricted acreage Homesites 
e Long Range views from all Sites 
e Elevations to 3100 feet 


Accommodating those seeking 
Simple Cottages or more 
Sizable Retreats in a Pristine 
Mountain Setting 


www.Creston-nc.com 


Email: crestoninfo@aol.com 


Call 828.668.4400 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Gay Graduates & Faculty 


Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 
eraduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, 
UVA, Stanford, and a few others. Private and 
affordable. www.gaygrads.com 





ACCOMMODATIONS 


ST. JOHN: Two bedrooms, pool. Beach nearby, 
spectacular view. www. 10kvacationrentals. 
com/stjohnproperties/index.htm; (508) 668-2078. 
LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 
(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 
CENTRAL SWITZERLAND: Lakeside house in 
Alps. Comfortable, spacious, sleeps seven. Quite 
village between Lucerne and Interlaken. alipat@ 
bluewin.ch; (O11) 41 22 362 8176. 

BLOWING ROCK MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Great view! Fully equipped. Sleeps 10 guests. 
$3,000/month, $1,000/week. (919) 859-6995, 
heath7 @bellsouth.net 

FLORIDA KEYS: Fantastic view overlooking Great 
White Heron bird sanctuary, 3/2, fully furnished, 
stained glass windows, nonsmoking. From $2,100/ 








week. www.landseaplace.com, (305)969-8844. 


A1VACATIONS.COM — Thousands of privately 
owned vacation rentals; worldwide locations. 
Photographs, comprehensive details. Select loca- 
tions, keywords, best values. Also, homeowner 
Web pages: $119. 


Charming Irish cottage with three double bedrooms, 
two and a half baths. Fully equipped. One mile up 
country lane from picturesque village of Sneem on 


Ring of Kerry. $1,000 euros/week. (919) 403-5934. 


EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. Near Charles- 
ton. (202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190. www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


3 Sound-front Homes 
Figure 8 Island: Wilmington, NC 
$2,400/$2,600/$3,500 weekly 
Call Bunnie Bachman, (910) 686-1144 
www.figure8rentals.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Wilmington, NC 
Sound-front Home with Deepwater Dock 
Numerous Amenities, Tax and Linens included 
Call Bunnie Bachman, (910) 686-1144 


www.figure8rentals.com 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
GET IN TOUCH WITH 75,000+ potential buy- 


ers, renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


RATES: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Two or 
more insertions gets 10 percent discount. Fee applies 
to special type treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) 
or adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


REQUIREMENTS: All copy must be printed or 
typed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please 
specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad 
should appear. (Due to postal regulations, travel 
arrangements ads allowed only in January-February 
and September- October issues.) 


ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID: Send check to 

Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 
90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa 
and Mastercard. No phone orders, except FAX or- 
ders with credit card numbers and expiration date: 


(919) 681-1659: e-mail: sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 


DEADLINES: December | (January-February 
issue, mails in February); February | (March-April 
issue, mails in April); April 1 (May-June issue, 
mails in June); June | (July-August issue, mails in 
August); August 1 (September October issue, mails 
in October); October 1 (November-December 
issue, mails in December). Please specify issues in 
which ad should appear. 
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Class Notes - Find out what your classmates have 


| been up to over the years! 
Sere Who's Coming to your Reunion? - a list of those 
7 who've said they'd like to come back to Duke in 
a April (updated weekly) 
: ° Volunteer Leadership - a list of classmates who are hard at work planning reunion 
if events for your class. Want to help build your reunion weekend? Send an email to 
reunions@daa.duke.edu . | 





____ ¢ Online Registration* - The easiest and fastest way ever to register for reunion events! 
| _ [*available in February 2003] 

| And much } more! Check your class web page frequently for up-to-the-minute 

reunion news. 
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becomes interesting. 


For over 100 years Asheville School has provided 
xceptional education for high school students across 
the United States. It seemed natural to us that with 300 
acres of forested mountains in Western North 
Carolina, we should create an equally exceptional 


summer program. 
So we did. 


Combining the spirit of summer camp with 
the rigors of the classroom, Asheville School's 
Summer Academic Adventures is the best of both 
worlds. It is a three-week program designed 


for academically talented students entering grades 
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classes and fantastic adventures. Mornings are 


spent studying the humanities, mathematics, 
science, art, and computer technology. Afternoons 
are spent playing games and sports, or whitewater 
rafting, kayaking, rock climbing, and hiking in the 


great outdoors. 


For more information, please contact us and well 
send you a catalogue with course and program 


information. 


1 OF 


Call us at 828-254-6345. 
Or reach us on the web at: www.ashevilleschool.org. 


Cover: “Fishing for Ideas,” 
illustration by Michael Melford 
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Putting a Patent on Research by Dennis Meredith 
The boom in partnerships between corporations and academics offers potential 
problems that, if not wisely managed, could compromise the quality and integrity of 
university research 


On the Campaign Trail by Mark Tosczak and Kim Koster 36 
One congressional race, two candidates, each with a Duke degree—but only one gets 
to hear the day-after yell, “You did it!” 


The Art of Adaptation by Dave Karger 43 
Erin Wilson, a theater-studies professor hailed by Variety as one of its “Ten Screenwriters 
to Watch,” has a system for balancing a trio of careers: Don’t do them all at once 


First the Book, Then the Sell by Catherine Cantrell 46 


After her first novel, Constance, was slated for a summer release, an entirely different 
kind of writer’s work began 
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Sheela Agrawal: a healthy perspective on life’s setbacks 
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Forum 1 
Criticisms of capital punishment, arguments over Afghan impressions, 
concerns with classified research 


Gazette 10 
A statesman as graduation speaker, a pair of Rhodes Scholars, a big number in fund raising; 
Campus Observer: striking up the band; Sports: the enduring walk-on athlete 





QaaA 24 
Picasso, Matisse, and the makings of an art-world blockbuster 

Books 26 
Trials and testimony: two titles by Ariel Dorfman 

Register a1 


Celebrating the Woman’s College, selecting Alumni Scholars; mini-profiles: photos and 
political action, poetry and song-making, athletics and life skills 


f-stop 712 


Capturing the Chapel on a snowy winter’s day 


fter more than twenty years re- 
porting for The Chronicle of Higher 
Education, Zoé Ingalls joined the 
magazine in January as its new 
features editor. Ingalls is quickly showing 
herself to be wise and relentless at getting 
the best out of writers. Her predecessor, 
Kim Koster, has taken her creative energy 
to Tulane, where she is director of com- 
munications for arts and sciences. 

Many job-seekers—including presumed 
communications professionals—haven’t 
mastered the basics of making a positive 
impression. One features-editor candidate 
wrote: “I know the position entails writing 
complex stories (like Kim Kostner’s article 
on the after-math of 9/11). I believe that 
my past job experiences...have prepared 
me to meet the challenges of this criteria.” 
This candidate, in two sentences, man- 
aged to misspell the name of the incum- 
bent in the job, unnecessarily hyphenate 
“aftermath,” create a redundant expression 
out of “past experiences,” and demonstrate 
an ignorance of “criteria” as a plural term. 

Other applicants never explored the 
magazine—or the imperatives of the job. 
The lead item in one résumé, for example, 
celebrated the “development of a 
production and sales system” that “led to 
increased productivity, customer satisfac- 
tion, and sales opportunities.” Worthy work, 
to be sure, but hardly key to a university 
magazine with good writing at its core. 

Some of the self-advertising veered into 
the territory of the clichéd and the banal: 
“T very much enjoy working in academic 
environments as they tend to...encourage 
thinking outside of the box.” Another 
candidate, not wanting to be boxed in, 
showed less enthusiasm for the work than 
for taking classes, a pursuit that “will 
compliment the job.” The job would say 
“thank you” for the compliment. 

One job-seeker wrote that “except for 
the writing element, your job description 
follows closely my work.” The attached 
résumé led with a marketing stint brought 
to a confusing conclusion: “Upon my arri- 
val, business declined dramatically due to 
a conflict with a muckrake.” 


—Robert J. Bliwise, Editor 
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Quad Quotes 


Pop Quiz 


The conflict with Iraq is the 
topic of the day, but grades 
are students’ perennial 
concern. We asked: 


War or grades? Which weighs 
heavier on your mind? 


Grace Kwon, a senior eco- 
nomics major, says she’s “more 
worried about the war, be- 
cause I think it’s going to have 
a huge effect on the economy, 
especially since I’m about to 
eraduate. I’m going to need a 
job pretty soon.” 

Tolu Falaiye, a senior, isn’t 
as concerned. “I’m more wor- 
ried about my grades,” says the 
biology major. “My mind tends 
to just be like, ‘No, [the U.S.] 
can't be serious.’ I realize peo- 
ple are being sent over there 
and that kind of brings it home, 
but right now it seems re- 
moved. It seems there is always 
war in that part of the world, 
which is really unfortunate, 
but the possibility of another 
one doesn’t seem shocking.” 

For Chris Bryan, a freshman, 
“T’d say war in Iraq. Why the 
war? Well, that’s people’s lives. 
Nobody’s going to die if you 
get an F.” Conversely, chem- 
istry major and sophomore 
Nikhil Jariwala says: “I don’t 
see this war as a huge concern 
at this time. I mean I under- 
stand that tensions are esca- 
lating, but I haven't really kept 
up with the situation enough 
to know if itll happen.” 

Junior and history major 
John Stone echoed the feeling 
of removal. “My grades are 
going to affect how I live my 
life. The war isn’t.” Two 
freshmen, Denise Napoli and 
Melissa Hagburg, at The 
Marketplace on East Campus, 
agreed. Napoli: “Are you kid- 
ding? War definitely.” Hag- 


burg: “They’re equal, and 
then I’m worried about the 
war this much more.” She held 
her fingers apart two inches. 

For another freshman, 
Thomas Stratton, it was all 
about grades. “I can’t do any- 
thing about the war in Iraqg— 
I think we'll attack. But I can 
have an impact on my grades.” 
Says freshman Sedar Selamet, 
“T’m more concerned about 
how I do in school. I’m from 
Turkey. It’s going to affect my 
country, that’s why I’m very 
interested in it, but it won’t 
affect people here.” 


—compiled by Patrick Adams 


Heard Around Campus 





“Having breakfast with [emer- 
itus history professor] John 
Hope Franklin cinched it.” 

— Paula McClain, a political 

science professor, recalling 

her decision to join Duke’s 


faculty in 2000, in The News 
& Observer 


“As an Iranian-American, 

we are not against protecting 
the nation. But anything that 
discriminates because of our 
background or ethnicity is 
really disturbing.” 


—Amir Rezvani, associate 
research professor of biological 
psychiatry, in response to a 
new requirement for visitors 
from the Middle East to be 
fingerprinted, photographed, 
and periodically interviewed by 
immigration officials, in The 
News & Observer 


“According to a study just 
released by scientists at Duke 
University, life is too hard.... 
Years of tests, experiments, 
and complex computer simu- 
lations now provide solid 
statistical evidence in support 
of old folk sayings that de- 
scribe life as ‘a vale of sor- 


rows,’ ‘a woeful trial,’ ‘a kick 
in the teeth,’ ‘not worth 
living,’ and so on.... A major 
disadvantage to living which 
the study called attention to 
is, of course, death.” 

—lan Frazier’s “Researchers 

Say” in the (satirical) “Shout: 

and Murmurs” section o 


The New Yorker, December 9 
2002, issue 


“T spent a lot of time praying 
in the Duke Gardens under a 
weeping willow. I was so grate. 
ful to God. I look at it as a way 
that God talks through me. 
I’ve been blessed.” 


—John Ormond, a patient a’ 
Duke’s Brain Tumor Center 
after a cancerous tumor the 
size of an orange was suc 
cessfully removed from hi: 
right frontal lobe; that form o 
cancer, anaplastic astrocytom: 
grade Ill, had killed his mother 
his aunt, his great-grand 
mother, his grandfather, anc 
his grandfather’s brothe 


Reading List 





This magazine’s staff de- 
cided to make public a 
short list of the literature 
responsible, in part, for 
molding — or freeing — 
its collective mind. 


Back from his latest European 
adventure, editor Robert 
Bliwise began with themes 
tied to travel. Alain de 
Botton’s The Art of Travel is 

a lyrical look at going places. 
“Tf our lives are dominated by 
a search for happiness,” writes 
de Botton, “then perhaps 

few activities reveal as much 
about the dynamics of this 
quest—in all its ardor and 
paradoxes—than our travels.” 
He goes on to ruminate on 
thoughtful travelers, among 
them, William Wordsworth, 
who believed travel through 
landscapes was therapy for the 


} Les Topp 


soul; John Ruskin, who faulted 
travel photography as a dis- 
traction from active seeing; 
and Xavier de Maistre, who 
documented a “nocturnal ex- 
pedition around my bedroom.” 
The other Bliwise pick is In 
Ruins, by Christopher Wood- 
ward. The fascination with 
ruins points to an enduring 
“dialogue between incomplete- 
ness and the imagination,” a 
dialogue furthered by figures 
ranging from Edgar Allan Poe, 
who crafted a poetic tribute to 
the Coliseum, to John Con- 
‘stable, in his bleak painting 
Hadleigh Castle. When in 
1462 Pope Pius II introduced 
the first law to protect clas- 
‘sical monuments, he praised 
‘ruins (almost in human terms) 
for their “exemplary frailty.” 
_ Sam Hull, associate editor, 
tevealed that he read and en- 
joyed a coming-of-age, coming- 
out novel, The World of Normal 
Boys: “1978: It’s a really bad 





year for high-school freshman 
Robin MacKenzie dealing 
with the damage around him: 
his hospitalized, vegetating 
brother; a neighbor, the source 
of taunts and furtive affection; 
and a battered teen, whom he 


feels he must rescue.” Com- 
pletely authentic, Hull says, 
“historically and emotionally.” 

Hull also read The Crimson 
Petal and the White, a “thick 
and thorough” historical novel 
of contemporary sensibility: 
“Sugar is a prostitute, with 
talents and intelligence that 
lift her from the brothel her 
mother runs to an exclusive 
status as mistress to wealthy 
perfumer William Rackham. 
Eventually, she comes into his 
household as governess to his 
neglected daughter, and the 
unexpected guardian angel 
for her lover’s delusional wife, 
Agnes. Charles Dickens 
meets Erica Jong.” 


While Patrick Adams, the 


magazine’s Felker Fellow was 
in Dublin for a few days in 
September, he read James 
Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man. “It’s a fictional 
narrative of his growing up 
and adolescence, and it’s 
amazing to me,” he says, “how 
Joyce can describe an emotion 
or a feeling as though it had a 
shape and a color: lust and 
cowardice, the kindness and 
cruelty of people, his frailty 
and his anger.” 

Adams also read Lolita by 
Vladimir Nabokoy. “It’s a 
farcical tale of Humbert 
Humbert, a lone drifter and 
convicted murderer who falls 
in love with a nymphet of 
twelve, marries her mother, 
and ‘raises’ the girl-child. 
Everything is teetering on the 
edge of discovery and disaster 
and only through Humbert’s 
confession do we learn what 
happened: shocking, poignant, 
and hysterical.” 


Record breakers: the battle 
between the Duke women’s 
team and the University of 
Connecticut sold out Cameron 
Indoor Stadium, the first 

time in its history for a women’s 
game, and the Blue Devils’ 


first loss of the season 
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Sheela Agrawal 


Record-holding runner (cross-country, indoor and outdoor track), biology and environmental science double 
major, chemistry minor, music lover 


Describe yourself in three words: Dreamer, personable, driven 
Describe Duke in three words: Intense, opportunity, sheltered 
Why Duke? It was really a combination of things: academics, athletics, and weather. 


What one thing would you change about Duke? | would establish greater interaction between 
Duke students and the Durham community. 


Who do you value most? My grandmother, Nana. She invariably and unconditionally showered me with her 
love growing up and taught me so many things about life without even saying a word. It was the example she 
set that said it all. She's quite an amazing lady. 


What do you value most? Freedom and the opportunities it affords 


In her own words: My first step toward acceptance happened just before sophomore year in high school — 
| finally had the guts to ditch my wig and don a much more comfortable bandana in public. Besides it was a 
very practical thing to do in terms of my running... . 

My “condition” is known as alopecia totalis. It means | don't have hair anywhere. | lost my hair when | was 
six months old. From my understanding, it's thought to be an auto-immune condition of sorts whereby hair 
isn't recognized by my immune system as being “self.” So it attacks anything associated with hair. 

| don’t think my alopecia can be called a “disease” because | think such categorization implies a degenerative 
and debilitating effect. Honestly, | don’t really care if it comes back, | like the way | am—it makes me 
unique. Probably the hardest thing growing up was being made fun of because | wore a wig. That's when my 
mom and sister would come to the rescue and everything would be made fine. 

Today, the hardest thing is that most people assume | have cancer and am undergoing chemotherapy. 

I've often had cancer patients, cancer survivors (and people in general) come up to me and ask how things 
are going, which is really tough because | have to explain to them that | don't have cancer. | feel very helpless 
because | don't know what to say to them. My condition is so insignificant compared to theirs. Really, | am 
glad I'm the way | am. It’s allowed me to keep that perspective. 


A joint project of University Photography and Duke Magazine, Face Value is an evolving gallery of portraits 
displayed in Perkins Library and represented in the magazine. By capturing these individuals in images and 
words, the project celebrates some of the staff, faculty, and students whose contributions define a diverse 


community. Portrait by Chris Hildreth 
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Under the Gargoyle 


The Public Role of the 
University 


By NANNERL O. KEOHANE 


President, Duke University 


umerous times I have been called on 

as Duke’s president to speak out— 

or been criticized for not speaking 

out—on some issue of public mo- 
ment. This has led me to wrestle mightily 
with the question of whether “the univer- 
sity” has a responsibility, in some form, to 
make its voice heard on issues of great public 
importance. 

First, we have to figure out what it means 
for “the university” to take a stand. Few would 
deny that faculty members and students, as 
individuals, have the right to say whatever 
they wish about hot topics—signing peti- 
tions, writing op-eds, making speeches. The 
complications arise when those of us who 
lead the institution speak out. 

We may claim that we do so only as in- 
dividuals, that we don’t abnegate our indivi- 
dual right to free speech by taking a job like 
president. Yet such a stance is not easily sus- 
tained in practice: It’s very hard for observers 
to separate the person from the job. Any- 
thing a president says about controversial 
issues while in office is likely to be taken as 
an official statement of the university. 

Furthermore, if the chief officer takes a 
substantive stand, those on campus who 
hold the opposite point of view may be less 
likely to speak out, especially if they lack 
power and joh security—even if the senior 
officer has no intention of silencing anyone. 
In this way, a stand one believes to be in the 
public interest can actually cut against the 
robust expression of ideas by creating a 
potentially chilling effect. 

Must university presidents therefore be si- 
lent on all controversial public issues? Many 
think so, arguing that no one can legiti- 
mately speak “for the university” and that 
our best course of action is solely to ensure 





the unabated free play of argument and 
counter-argument. There is merit in this 
stance, but it neglects the positive potential 
of using the “bully pulpit.” Such a view also 
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ignores the fact that some major issues af- 
fecting society have significant implications 
for universities as well. In such cases, silence 
may be dangerous, as the field will be left to 
those who understand little about higher 
education. Institutions have no voices, after 
all, except for those of the individuals en- 
trusted with their care. 

Sometimes, of course, an issue has clear 
relevance to the other public purposes of the 
university. Few would deny that the presi- 
dent ought to make his or her voice heard 
when, say, support for research, financial aid 
that makes education more accessible, or 
academic freedom is at stake. The university 
community may not agree on the right spe- 
cific answers, but at least the connection to 
the university’s well-being is undeniable. 

More difficult are situations where the 
university has an interest, but the connec- 
tion is less clear cut: on health policy, for 
example, or drug abuse or gun control. We 
cannot function well if people pack heat in 
our classrooms or threaten students at gun- 
point on or near campus. Our medical en- 
terprise depends heavily on decisions made 
elsewhere about paying for health care and 
about how and to whom it will be provided. 
However, these are matters on which we are 
likely to hold widely differing views as citi- 
zens; this means that special care should be 
used in deciding whether and how to speak 
out as president. 

Sometimes there is serious disagreement 
about whether “the university” has any busi- 
ness getting into a topic at all—issues like 
divestment from South Africa a few years ago, 
support for the government of Israel or the 
rights of Palestinians today, perspectives on 
war in Iraq, corporate ethics, sweatshops, and 
boycotts. In these areas, a president must de- 
termine her course of action very carefully, 
realizing that a large contingent who care 
about the university will disagree strongly with 
whatever she does—including doing nothing. 

Thus, only after due procedures and 
consultation might Duke join a fair-trade as- 
sociation or workers’-rights consortium, for 
example. In announcing and implementing 
such a decision I am speaking “for the 
university.” A salient distinction can be 
drawn here between speaking out and making 





policy, between expressing an opinion and 
taking steps that commit the university as ¢ 
whole to particular actions. 

In deciding when and how to speak out, | 
follow a number of rules. Here are a few: 

* How important is the moral principle 
involved? Are human rights and liberties at 
stake? 

* How clear-cut are the moral issues? Are 
there strong moral arguments on both side: 
of a dilemma, or is the preponderance of mor- 
al argument in favor of one side? 

¢ How close to the university is the issue 
at stake; how much involvement does the 
university have in the question? 

* Have I been called upon by thoughtful 
and engaged members of the community te 
exercise judgment and take a stand on this 
issue, or have I rather gone out looking for 
dragons to slay? 

¢ Do I have any special competence o1 
experience that might give more credibility 
to the expression of opinion and make it 
more likely to be sound? 

I do not for a moment believe that such 
rules yield easy answers, but they represent 
the kinds of filters I think presidents should 
employ. 

It can sometimes also be relevant to assess 
how many people on campus would agree 
with a stand I might take. Yet there are situa- 
tions in which I may be bound in conscience 
to speak out anyway 

Quite a few people these days complain 
that university presidents have become a 
bunch of wimps, concerned only with raising 
money and keeping peace—pale shadows of 
the giants who walked the Earth in ages 
past, whom an entire society revered as 
moral arbiters. I have no desire to be a wimp 
but also no illusions about becoming widely 
recognized as a moral arbiter, even if I 
wanted to. That’s simply not the way things 
work in our society of sound bites and tal 
shows, a society that no longer easily accord 
moral leadership to anybody in any post. 

My responsibility, I would argue, is neithe 
to be silent nor to chime in on every possibl 
occasion, but to think very carefully about ho 
I use my public voice. Moral authority ma 
become moribund if it is never used, but it i 
also squandered if it is used too casually. 








Please limit letters to 300 words, and include 
your full name, address, and class year. We re- 
_ serve the right to edit for length and clarity. Fax: 


| (919) 681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


H 


Required Readings 








_ Editors: 

; I did not respond to the initial story about 
required freshman reading being reintro- 
duced at Duke [“Quad Quotes: Reading List,” 
September October 2002], figuring a class- 
mate from 1966 would write to remind you 
that we all read Lord of the Flies and at- 
| tended dorm-group discussions, as well as a 
general discussion by several faculty mem- 
| bers in Baldwin Auditorium. I found it fas- 
cinating that college professors had differing 
views about it. 

There were other books I remember being 
required—or asked—to read. These included 
| Friedan’s The Feminine Mystique, Riesman’s 
| The Lonely Crowd, a novel by Ayn Rand, 
and Kierkegard’s Purity of Heart is to Will 
| One Thing. (I recall that some or all of these 
were for a smaller group of freshmen in which 
_ Iwas mysteriously included.) 

The last-named has had a lasting influ- 
ence on my life. 


Cynthia A. Gilliatt 66 (via e-mail) 








| Editors: 
Nothing is more certain than the United 
Po eventually joining the community of 
civilized nations in abandoning capital pun- 
ishment as a barbarous practice that can 
neither be justly administered nor morally 
justified. As a citizen of Illinois, 1 am proud 
that my outgoing governor, George Ryan, 
emptied death row by granting clemency to 
167 condemned inmates. 

If Ryan’s bold action catalyzes other states 
to follow suit, if history marks this decision 
as the beginning of the end for capital 
punishment in the United States, Governor 
Ryan will be inextricably credited with a 























moral triumph of the first order. He will be- 
come that most exceptional of creatures in 
American politics: a politician who trans- 
forms into a statesman by transcending the 
provincial expectations people had of him 
and even those he had of himself. 

And when that day comes it will be as im- 
possible for Americans such as Ray Gordon 
(“Wrongful Assessments,” letter to the editor, 
November-December 2002] to defend the 
practice of capital punishment as it now is to 
defend the practice of chattel slavery. The 
thetoric of the advocates for capital punish- 
ment will be as unintelligible as the argu- 
ments against the abolition of slavery or the 
extension of suffrage to women. 


John Kador 73 


(via e-mail) 


The correspondent is a business writer in 
Geneva, Illinois. 


Words and images 





Editors: 

I have not had time to read the article, but 
I have to comment on the photos in “Letters 
from Afghanistan” by Barnaby Hall, in the 
November-December 2002 magazine. While 
all the photos are exceptional in their ability 
to convey the life and spirit of the Afghan 
people, the cover photo is absolutely stun- 
ning. One cannot help but compare it to the 
famous National Geographic cover photo of 
an Afghan girl from 1985. I will read the 
entire article as soon as I finish this letter. 

Thank you also for “Shoo-Bee-Doo-Bee 
Duke” in the same edition. My other son (at 
Dickinson) is an a capella singer and he en- 
joyed this article. 


Nancy Bowen (Mother of Brooks Bowen ’03) 
(via e-mail) 


Editors: 

I take offense at Barnaby Hall’s reference to 
“young U.S. punks in uniform,” and to his de- 
rogatory remarks about “U.S. special-services” 
forces. I hope Professor John Richards’ class 
provided him more insight than he revealed 


Forum 


from his trip. But, alas, I read at the end of his 
presentation that he is from London. It’s 
peculiar that he didn’t see any British punks 
or British special forces. 


Millard Vance Sales 60 


Jonesboro, Arkansas 


Editors: 

I read Barnaby Hall’s essay with great in- 
terest. His prose and pictures gave insight 
into the current state of this troubled area. 
Truly this is a country that has suffered much 
for more than a generation. We would do 
well to gain knowledge and understanding 
of all countries in our world. 

I did find one aspect of his article to reveal 
much regarding the differences between peo- 
ple of monetary privilege and those without. 
Mr. Hall was able to visit Afghanistan due to 
the financial largess of his parents. This des- 
pite the fact that he admits to being un- 
faithful to their “conditions.” While there, he 
witnessed the ravages of Taliban rule, such 
as the forced use of burkhas and the dese- 
cration of Buddhist shrines. However, when 
he meets the young men who helped end the 
country’s nightmare, Mr. Hall writes, “It is 
funny to see these young U.S. Army punks 
in uniform driving around....” At another 
point, he crosses paths with a Special Forces 
patrol carrying “ridiculous amounts of guns 
and equipment.” 

Hall’s condescending attitude toward, and 
disdain for, these young U.S. Army soldiers is 
as clear as it is saddening. Maybe if their 
parents had the financial means of Hall’s, 
they too would have had the luxury of re- 
porting on the new Afghanistan instead of 
being the means of the change. 


David Ludlow M.D. ’80 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


Editors: 

I have been a faithful reader of Duke Mag- 
azine since my graduation and have greatly 
enjoyed your articles. I was, however, deeply 
disappointed in “Letters from Afghanistan” 
by Barnaby Hall. 

I, too, spent my summer in Afghanistan. 
However, I spent my time there deployed as 
a legal adviser to C)TF-180, the military com- 
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mand center north of Kabul. As I also worked 
as part of the team assisting in the creation 
of the Afghan National Army, I spent much 
of my time in Kabul as well. Mr. Hall’s article 
can best be summed up by his very own words 
in the first sentence—flippant. He approaches 
his “adventure” as if it were nothing more 
than a spring-break trip for fun. 

Afghanistan is a deeply wounded nation 
that is working extremely hard to re-create it- 
self as a modern entity. It would never have 
had that chance were it not for the “young U.S. 
Army punks” Hall refers to. Those “punks” 
and their allies fought (and are still fighting) 
a difficult and dangerous war in Afghanis- 
tan. Were it not for their efforts, Hall would 
never have been able to even undertake his 
“adventure.” In fact, had he ever made it in- 
to Afghanistan, the former Taliban regime 
probably would have shot him dead simply 
based on the fact that he wore shorts, took 
pictures of women, saw women without their 
burkhas, conversed with women, or even 
looked at them. The special forces he derides 
for having “ridiculous amounts of guns and 
equipment” are the very individuals who are 
risking their lives so that Afghanistan can 
become and remain a free country—one 
that can be visited by all. 

Afghanistan has struggled hard to achieve 
its current status; however the job is not yet 
done. It is not, as Hall implies, a safe nation. 
American and coalition forces are attacked 
on a daily basis, and soldiers are still dying in 
service of our country. I’m disappointed that 
you chose to publish such a superficial, flip- 
pant piece, deriding those who are risking 
their lives to rebuild a nation. Next time, 
please find a Duke alumnus who can provide 
a more realistic, serious piece on such a key 
topic. 


Jeanne M. Meyer ’88, J.D. 92 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


The correspondent is an Air Force major. 


Editors: 

Thanks so much for Barnaby Hall’s ar- 
ticle “Letters from Afghanistan” and breath- 
taking pictures. Nothing I’ve yet seen has 
brought that troubled land in all its suf- 
fering humanity to life as this did. That it 
was produced by an undergraduate student 
makes me particularly proud to be associ- 
ated with Duke. 


Thomas P Rausch Ph.D. ’76 


Los Angeles, California 
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Music to our Ears 


Editors: 

Many thanks for Neil Plakey’s article about 
a capella singing on campus. In the nearly 
twenty-three years since several of us founded 
Out of the Blue (not twelve years ago, as re- 
ported!), string after string of exceptionally 
talented singers have followed, making it the 
nationally acclaimed group it is today. 

Kudos to the women of Out of the Blue— 
and to the many other groups that have 
sprung up, inspired by the joy of singing 
together. I enjoy basketball as much as most 
alums, but these are the teams I most love to 
cheer for. As I approach my twentieth re- 
union, few things could make me happier 
than knowing that good music is alive and 
well at Duke. 


Elisa Buono Glazer ’83 
Atlanta, Georgia 


In the November- December issue, the name of 
the contributing writer behind the story “Shoo- 
Bee-Doo-Bee Duke” was misspelled; the writer 
is Neil Plakcy. The magazine regrets the error. 


Value Received 





Editors: 

And to think I nearly crossed the alumni 
dues/magazine subscription line off my 2003 
“giving” budget! The November-December 
magazine arrived today, and I found 
“myself” on three of the first six pages. 

In “Between the Lines,” I’m among those 
alumni who are neither famous nor rich but 
are good and thoughtful citizens. Turning to 
“Face Value,” I came eye to eye with a black 
face actually in charge of something, a color 
virtually absent but for room cleaners and 
for which Duke Hospital nearly shut down 
the day it “integrated the wards” while I was 
a student nurse. 

Giving Clarence Birkhead a big grin, I 
turned the page to “Under the Gargoyle” and 
nearly wept at Robert Connor’s notion that 
we, the people, have somehow gone way past 
enough. When did we step from transporta- 
tion to land yachts, from a cleaned plate to 
needing a doggie bag, from examining our 
lives to following the directions of the latest 
marketing scheme? 

I haven't even gotten to the page that be- 
gins examining the “new nurse,” a different 
new nurse than I was in the old B.S.N. pro- 


gram. But when the letter comes, the check 
will be in the mail—Duke’s education and 
its regular communication with all us out- 
landers is of continuing value. 


Elaine Hydeman McNabney B.S.N. ‘65 


(via e-mail) 


Number, Please 





Editors: 

As a native New Yorker, I read with some 
amusement the statistics pertaining to “Where 
Our Alumni Are,” on page 62 of the Novem- 
ber-December 2002 issue. In the left-hand 
list of cities, we learn that New York City, 
with 8,749 alumni, heads the list. Then, to 
the bottom right, where states are listed, we 
are supposed to believe that only 7,575 alum- 
ni live in the entire state of New York! 

The last time I looked, New York City was 
part of New York state, so one would assume 
that there would be more alumni living in 
the entire state than in New York City 
alone. Obviously, there is an error. 


Donald E. Schlesinger (via e-mail) 


The numbers for New York under “Major 
Geographic Concentrations” comprise the 
metropolitan area of New York City, which 
includes parts of New Jersey and Connecticut. 
That figure is based on geographic eligibility for 
DUMAA (Duke University Metropolitan 
Alumni Association), the club in that region. 
We apologize for the confusing listing. 


Frightening 


Editors: 

As a historian and sometime archivist and 
librarian—and as a citizen—I was enormously 
impressed by your lead article [“Information 
Lockdown”] in the November-December 
2002 issue. It is a frightening story in many 
ways. Duke’s stand on classified research is a 
principled one of which I heartily approve, 
and you've set it in a broader context that 
is important for everyone to understand. The 
issue of access to information about the 
books we read and the websites we visit 
needs to be discussed far more broadly. I hope 
your article will strengthen and broaden 
that discussion. 





Judith Austin ’57 (via e-mail) 





IS Ii1t RISING OF SETTING. 


For wise investors willing to capitalize on turbulent markets, this could be the dawn of a very 

rewarding time. By focusing on commercial real estate — a solid, time-tested investment — we can the 

help you balance out the uncertainty of other market sectors. In fact, we've achieved consistently 

high returns and have never missed a quarterly payment. It all comes from thinking smart, DIL\ \ HK G 
working hard, and digging deep to find the best opportunities available. Contact us to learn more. COmpantes 


And bask in the glow of investments built on a firm foundation. 





| ANTHONY H. DILWEG, CHAIRMAN MICHAEL R. HEMMERICH, PRESIDENT 919.402.9100 WWW.DILWEG.COM 
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hile an ice storm on December 4 

wiped out power to most of the 

Triangle, Duke managed to keep 

campus life relatively normal— 

though it did cancel classes for one day. 

Since the university has an underground 

power grid, the campus did not lose electric- 

ity or heat when the storm hit, says Glenn 

Reynolds, associate director of systems and 

engineering services for Duke’s Facilities 
Management Department. 

Campus residence halls were unaffected 
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by the icy weather, says Larry Moneta, vice 
president of Student Affairs; Eddie Hull, di- 
rector of Residence Life and Housing Ser- 
vices says that “all services were available to 
our students and we’re very happy to be able 
to say that given the weather conditions.” 
Student Affairs administrators closely 
monitored the situation for students who 
live in off-campus apartments and houses, 
where much of the community remained 
without electricity, Moneta says. The office 
was in touch with those students, working 
to determine how best to serve their needs. 
Many in the community took advantage 
of the dining facilities on campus, gener- 
ating record sales, says Jim Wulforst, director 





of Dining Services. “Anybody who wants to 
come in from the greater Durham commu- 
nity is welcome to dine with us,” he stated 
during the crisis. Dining Services also coor- 
dinated with the city to feed Durham city em- 
ployees and the Durham police officers on 
campus. “This was something we were hap- 
py to work out,” he says. Duke also provided 
hot food to scores of road-crew members. 

A long-standing procedure for handling 
severe weather—including a pick-up and 
drop-off service for dining-service employees 
—enabled Wulforst and his staff to keep 
nearly all operations open. In addition, 
most of the vendors who deliver food to 
students’ rooms were operating, and the 


three campus grocery stores remained open. 
| The Intramural Building on West Campus 
] 
i 
i 


| 
_was opened to provide shelter to Durham 
residents with special needs. Dining Ser- 
vices’ director Wulforst personally lugged 
bagels, deli sandwiches, pizzas, and a variety 
of hot foods, as well as bottled water, soft 
_ drinks, and coffee to the building. Sue Coon, 
dean of student activities, sent over tele- 
visions to help break the monotony. John 
Burness, senior vice president for public 
affairs and government relations, remained 
,at the site much of the time. Susan Epstein 
and Lloyd Michener of Community and 
Family Medicine recruited volunteers from 
‘their department, as well as the Physician 
Assistant Program, the nursing school, and 
| the medical school, to aid the nurses sent by 
the county and the Emergency Medical Ser- 
ivices. Physician Kathy Andolsek spent the 
“night at the makeshift shelter. 

Some outlying buildings not on the grid 
were without power. Generators provided 
| power at the Primate Center, a research fa- 
| cility located on the perimeter of campus. 

; The news was not good at the Sarah P 
|Duke Gardens, which had to be closed for 
nearly a week. “This is the worst damage 
we've ever seen,” says Greg Nace, associate 
jdirector of horticulture for the gardens. “It’s 
worse than Hurricane Fran. It’s the worst ice 
storm anyone here has ever experienced. 
We've seen damage in the gardens before, 
‘\but nothing on this scale.” Gardens officials 
closed the facility after the first night of the 
storm because of the danger posed by ice- 
' laden trees and limbs that continued to 
crash down for several days due to thawing 
and freezing cycles. Four crews worked for 
weeks cutting down trees and clearing dan- 
gerous limbs and toppled oaks on the 
pathways and in the forested areas. By mid- 
January, three crews were working, with 
jabout 90 percent of the clearing completed, 
says Nace. Damages cost approximately 
1$100,000, he says. 
Walking trails through Duke Forest were 
closed for more than a month while poten- 
tially hazardous debris was removed. 














—— aes 








www.dukenews.duke. 
edu/icestorm/index.html 


Rhodes Times Two 





wo Duke seniors were among the thir- 

ty-two recipients recently selected 

for the prestigious Rhodes Scholar- 

ships. Dave Chokshi of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, and Jacob Foster of Winchester, 
Virginia, were chosen from among 981 ap- 
plicants at 341 colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 

Rhodes Scholarships, created in 1902 by 
the will of British philanthropist Cecil Rhodes, 
provide two or three years of study at Ox- 
ford University in England. Overall, Duke 
has had thirty-five Rhodes winners. 

Chokshi and Foster are recipients of A.B. 
Duke Scholarships, which provide four years 
of tuition based strictly on merit. Both were 
recently named winners of the Faculty Scho- 
lar Award, the highest honor that the Duke 
faculty can bestow upon its undergraduates. 

Chokshi is a double major in chemistry 
and public-policy studies whose interests 
include bioethics and the complexities of 
fostering equitable health care based upon 
strong science. At Oxford, he plans to pursue 
a degree in philosophy, politics, and econo- 
mics; he says he will later head to medical 
school. 

Because he is interested in going into health 
policy and bioethics, he wants to study at 
Oxford’s highly regarded philosophy depart- 
ment. The “applied philosophy” degree he 
plans to pursue will give him a strong back- 
ground in ethics and philosophy that he 
will later combine with medicine, he says. 
“I wanted to get some coursework done 
before I went to medical school.” Studying 
at such an internationally-oriented univer- 
sity, he can learn more about different 
health-care systems and perspectives on 
medical ethics. 

Chokshi has done AIDS-prevention work 
in India. Because he speaks Gujarati, an 
Indian language, he was able to work with 
the administrators of a day-care center for 
children born to prostitutes. He developed a 
basic health program for the children and 
wrote a pamphlet to combat misinformation 
about AIDS that circulated among adults. 

Chokshi has several scientific publications 


Chokshia\ 


fourth name 


scholarship 





Foster: his 
second time 


at Oxford 


to his credit, and has been a Howard Hughes 
Research Fellow in the department of im- 
munology, exploring issues related to the im- 
mune system and aging. He has been recog- 
nized for his work by being named both a 
Truman and a Goldwater Scholar. He has 
also been active in university issues, as the 
student representative (voting member) to 
the Academic Affairs Committee of Duke’s 
board of trustees and as chair of the Duke 
Honor Council while it was implementing a 
stronger honor code. 

He’s worked as biosciences editor for The 
Journal of Young Investigators and as editor-in- 
chief for Vertices, a student science journal at 
Duke. As a member of Duke’s Red Cross 
Club, Chokshi has organized volunteers to 
teach first aid in Durham’s public schools. 
He also has been a volunteer tutor for a 
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JIM WALLACE 


Aim game: 
archers, 
circa 1950 


Targeting 
Gender Equity 


he number of women varsity ath- 

letes, as well as the amount of ath- 

letically related student aid to women 

continues to climb steadily at Duke, 
according to its annual report on equity 
in athletics. 

The report, completed in compliance with 
federal requirements, said 41.2 percent of 
the $8 million in student aid for athletes in 
the twelve-month period ending in mid-Oct- 
ober went to women, up from 40.1 percent 
in 2000-01. Of the 695 students participa- 
ting in intercollegiate athletics at Duke last 
year, 43.1 percent were women, up from 
42.1 percent the previous year. 

The athletics department’s goal is to 
reach 48 percent—the percentage of fe- 
male undergraduates attending Duke—for 
both student aid and participation. “This 
report represents one year in the develop- 
ment of an athletics department that is in 
the process of dramatically increasing ath- 
letic financial aid and participation oppor- 
tunities for student athletes,” says Chris 
Kennedy Ph.D. ’79, senior associate director 
of athletics. “We fully anticipate that the 
rates of aid and participation for women 
will match their enrollment rate in the 
near future. 

“Meanwhile, we continue to be dedica- 
ted to the other, less quantifiable measure 
of equity: how it feels to be a Duke student 
athlete. While statistical compliance is an 
important barometer of the state of the 
program, it is at least as important that our 
students’ everyday experience is rich and 
satisfying, regardless of gender.” 

Duke completed its first report filed un- 
der the act in 1996 for the 1995-96 year; at 
that time 27 percent of athletically related 
student aid was awarded to women and 34 
percent of the varsity athletes were wom- 
en. The university now has thirteen men’s 
varsity teams and thirteen women’s teams. 
Football continues to have the largest 
number of athletes, with eighty-four men 
on the team. 

Overall, the university spent $32.1 mil 
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lion on athletics, not including interest and 
capital expenses. Overall income was $31.8 
million. Men’s teams generated most of 
the revenue directly attributable to specific 
teams—98 percent of $18 million. Men’s 
basketball earned the most for the univer- 
sity, with revenues of $9.3 million and ex- 
penses of $4.8 million. Football generated 
$6.4 million and spent nearly $6.3 million. 
Women’s basketball produced $321,905 in 
revenue and spent nearly $1.7 million. 

Duke spent a total of $2.95 million in 
game-day expenses to support the twenty- 
six teams during the past twelve months, 
and 36.7 percent of those expenditures, 
which include travel, lodging, and uniforms, 
went to women’s teams. 

The report said Duke spent $592,493 on 
athletic recruiting last year, with 69 per- 
cent spent on men’s teams and 31 percent 
spent on women’s teams. There were eight 
full-time and three part-time male coaches 
of men’s teams, earning a full-time-equiva- 
lent (FTE) average of $117,392. For wom- 
en’s teams, there were four female full-time 
head coaches, three male head coaches, one 
female part-time coach, and two male part- 
time coaches, earning a FTE of $67,442. 

There were thirteen male full-time assis- 
tant coaches and eight male and one female 
assistant coaches of men’s teams, earning a 
FTE of $55,347. For women’s teams, there 
were ten full-time female and three male 
assistant coaches and four female and one 
male part-time assistant coaches, earning a 


FTE of $29,645. 





leukemia patient and a patient advocate in 
Duke Medical Center’s neurology ward. 

As a physics major, Foster worked in non- 
linear dynamics and high-energy physics and 
took graduate, as well as undergraduate 
courses. At Oxford, he plans to pursue a doc- 
torate in mathematical research. On being 
selected for the Rhodes, he said, “The oppor- 
tunity to be with this group of people whe 
are so enormously talented and passionate 
about what they do— I think this will be a 
wonderful community to be part of.” 

Earlier in his Duke career, Foster spent a 
month at Oxford’s Mathematical Institute, 
where he studied with Professors Philig 
Candelas and Xenia de la Ossa. He has alse 
been in communication with Sir Roger Pen- 
rose at the same institute, and Penrose plans 
to have Foster work on a “twistor/massive 
particle project” there starting next year. His 
particular interest is twistor theory, which is 
studied almost exclusively at Oxford. 

He is also interested in classical studies, 
and the instructor of a Duke graduate-level 
class on Medieval Latin literature called 
Foster “one of the most intelligent and aca- 
demically promising students I have ever 
met.” Last fall, when he spent a semester in 
Italy on the Duke-in-Florence program, he 
wrote a research paper on “The Triumph of 
St. Thomas” in the Santa Maria Novella 
that he has been urged to revise for possible 
publication. 

Foster also studied the organ while at Duke, 
and he participates in Hoof ’n’ Horn, the 
student-run musical theater group. He ha 


performed in several recent Sondheim musi- 
cals, including A Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the Forum. This year, he is the 
organization’s president. 

Rhodes Scholars are selected on the basis 
of high academic achievement, personal in- 
tegrity, leadership potential, and physical vi- 

gor, among other attributes. In 2001-02, Duke 
had four Rhodes winners, the most in school 
history. Harvard had four Rhodes Scholars 
this year, the most of any university. Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Yale, and Duke each had 
two winners. 


Kofi Annan for 
Commencement 


nited Nations Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan will deliver Duke’s 2003 com- 
mencement address Sunday, May 11. 
Annan is well known for his crusad- 
ing work against poverty and HIV/AIDS, for 
championing the protection of human rights 
and the environment, and for reforming the 
U.N. organization. In 2001, his efforts were 
_tecognized when he and the United Nations 
were awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 
_ Annan chose Duke from among the many 
speaking invitations he receives in part be- 
‘cause of the university’s commitment to 
| HIV/AIDS research. 

Annan, now in his second term as leader 
of the U.N., is the first secretary-general to 
be elected from the ranks of the organization 
and the first from sub-Saharan Africa. He 

/was born in Ghana in 1938 and was edu- 


| 
} 
| 








Prized speaker: 
UN secretary- 
general Annan 


KEIR PYK 


Gallery 





Selections from DUMA 


n exquisite thirteenth- 

century Limoges enamel, 

the Keir pyx is a small, 

but precious vessel that 
was used for the storage and 
transportation of the conse- 
crated Eucharistic host. The 
Duke University Museum of 
Art acquired the piece for its 
medieval collection at auction 
in 1997. 

Made in or around Limoges, 
France, the center of the enamel 
industry from the eleventh 
through the fourteenth cen- 
turies, the Keir pyx is a fine 
example of the champlevé 
enameling technique. The 
artist-craftsman chiseled a 
delicate design of intertwined 
vines and flowers into a gilded 
copper container that measures 
only about four inches high. 
The empty spaces were then 
filled with powdered glass in 
gorgeous colors of deep blue, 
turquoise, green, red, white, 
and yellow. Exposed to high 
heat, the glass melted and, upon 
cooling, turned into the enamel 
that can still be admired in this 
well-preserved pyx. One of the 
keys to its brilliant craftsman- 
ship lies in the fact that these 
individual areas of colored 
enamel exist side-by-side with- 
out blending together, even 
where there is no ribbon of 
copper to separate them. 

The splendid Keir pyx was 
once part of a collection known 
as the best ensemble of medie- 
val enamels in private hands, 
the Kofler-Truniger collection 
in Switzerland. Assembled 
immediately after World War 
Il, the collection was sold in 


1970 to a Hungarian, Edmund 
de Unger, who named it after 
his London house. The 1997 
auction of the collection by 
Southeby’s was one of the most 
prestigious and publicized 
events in the art world that year. 
The pyx is now part of 
DUMA's renowned Brummer 
Collection of Medieval and 
Renaissance Art, named for 
Ernst Brummer, one of the 
foremost dealers of medieval 
art the U.S. has known. Duke 
acquired the collection in 
1966 from Brummer’s widow, 
Ella. The acquisition became 
the impetus for establishing 
the East Campus museum in 
1969. Before the purchase of 
the Keir pyx, the Brummer 
Collection contained no ex- 
amples of Limoges enamel. 
The Keir pyx was chosen 
because it fit in well with the 
many other medieval and 





Keir Pyx 
Copper enamel 
13th century 
Limoges 


liturgical objects in the 
collection, especially the mar- 
velous fifteenth-century Italian 
marble tabernacle, attributed 
to Silverto dall’ Agnola. The 
Ppyx is an early, medieval form 
of the Renaissance tabernacle, 
designed to house the host 
within an altarpiece in a church; 
the Keir pyx, therefore, can be 
viewed as a direct descendent 
of the dall’ Agnola relief. The 
pyx is displayed in the Brum- 
mer gallery with related litur- 
gical and decorative objects, 
The purchase of the Keir 
pyx, along with the 1993 
acquisition of an important 
“Book of Hours” from the 
workshop of Jean Bourdichon 
of Tours, continues DUMA’s 
efforts to maintain the Brum- 
mer Collection as one of the 
country’s finest university col- 
lections of medieval art. 





cated on three continents, first studying at 
the University of Science and Technology in 
his hometown of Kumasi and later com- 
pleting his undergraduate work at Macalester 
College in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1961. He 
studied economics at the Institut univers- 
itaire de hautes études internationales in 
Geneva and received a master of science de- 
gree in management as a Sloan Fellow at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Annan joined the United Nations system 
in 1962 and has worked in the organization 
for four decades, including service with the 


World Health Organization, the U.N. Eco- 


nomic Commission for Africa, and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
He came to international prominence in 
1990 after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, 
when he negotiated the repatriation from 
Iraq of more than 900 international workers. 
During the 1990s, Annan oversaw tremen- 
dous growth in the U.N.’s peacekeeping op- 
erations and was instrumental in dealing 
with major world crises. He oversaw the 
transition in Bosnia and Herzegovina fol- 
lowing the Dayton Peace Agreement; at- 
tempted to gain Iraqi compliance with U.N. 
resolutions in 1998; and, since 2000, has in- 
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$2 Billion and Counting 


n January 11, the Campaign for Duke, 

which began in January 1996, reached 

$2,006,684,498, meeting its goal al- 

most a year before its December 31, 
2003, deadline. 

In its seven years, the campaign has pro- 
vided support for faculty, student financial 
aid, academic programs, research, improve- 
ments to campus and community life, and a 
variety of other areas. The $2-billion total 
makes Duke the fifth American university to 
reach that level in a single fund-raising cam- 
paign, and the first outside the Northeast 
and California. “Although the Campaign for 
Duke has almost a year to run and several 
crucial priorities to fund, it has already pro- 
vided strong support for Duke’s most impor- 
tant goals and visions for the future,” says 
Duke President Nannerl O. Keohane. “It is 
truly heartening that tens of thousands of 
donors and volunteers have enabled us to 
reach this historic milestone because of their 
loyal efforts and generosity. 

“Duke is committed to creating an en- 
vironment that nurtures superb learning, 
teaching, patient care, service to society, and 
discoveries in many areas of our life and our 
world. This is why we undertook this am- 
bitious campaign and why we continue to 
seek funds to support the key priorities in 
our strategic plan for every school and for 
the university.” 

The $2 billion has come from more than 
225,000 donors. It includes some $661 mil- 
lion in new endowment funds. Of the cam- 
paign total, $312 million is committed by 
donors to be paid in the future. When it was 
publicly announced in October 1998, with 
$684 million raised, the campaign’s initial 
goal was $1.5 billion. Slightly more than two 
years later, when the university adopted its 
strategic plan, “Building on Excellence,” that 
target was raised to $2 billion. The plan em- 
phasized increased support for faculty and 
science initiatives, including a number of 
building projects. 

When Duke announced it would raise the 
goal, it became one of only four universities 
to seek a goal of $2 billion or more. Accor- 
ding to The Chronicle of Higher Education, it 
is now one of eight with that goal, and one of 
five—along with Columbia and Harvard 
Universities, the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and the University of Southern 





Duke leaders stress, however, that impor- 
tant needs remain. “We still have ground to 
cover and less than a year to cover it,” says 
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Virginia Lilly “Ginny” Nicholas ’64, who has 
been co-chair with her husband, Peter M. 
Nicholas '64, of the campaign since it began. 
“The goal for the Campaign for Duke was set 
to match the university’s needs with what 
we believed we could raise,” she says. “We al- 





The Campaign for Duke 
Percent 
Goal Received 
(in millions) Toward Goal 
Arts & Sciences $400 93% 
Athletics 130 98% 
Divinity 85 94% 
Fuqua School 80 100% 
of Business 
Law 55 106% 
Library 40 87% 
Medical 600 101% 
Nicholas School 60 101% 
of the Environment 
Pratt School of 170 119% 
Engineering 
University-wide 380 101% 
Initiatives 
Total $2,000 
Actual (1/11/2003) $2,006+ 


ways understood that even $2 billion was 
not sufficient to meet all of Duke’s needs.” 

“While we have raised more than we 
thought we would,” says Peter Nicholas, a 
Duke trustee, “we haven't yet accomplished 
what we have called ‘filling all the buckets,’ 
which means funding every priority we 
identified at the start of the campaign. We 
still need to raise funds for financial aid, 
faculty, and facilities.” 

Financial aid, for which $281 million has 
been raised during the campaign, allows Duke 
to be more affordable to all students. In the 
current year, more than 40 percent of Duke 
undergraduates receive financial aid, requir- 
ing university expenditures of approximately 
$40 million, an increase of almost 43 per- 
cent since the start of the campaign. 

Because Duke is “need blind” in admis- 





sions decisions, providing financial aid to all 
admitted students who demonstrate need, 
much of the campaign giving in this area has 
replaced funds that previously came from 
the university’s operating budget. Those funds 
are now available for other purposes. . 
“We are short of our graduate fellowship 
goal, and even though we have reached 
most of the need-based undergraduate goal, 
it never represented our total need,” Nicho- 
las says. “There are also merit-based and 
athletic-scholarship ‘buckets’ to fill.” 
Support for faculty is another important 
area that needs additional funding. Some 
$150 million has established ninety-five pro- 
fessorial chairs and supported faculty needs 
such as laboratory facilities. In February 
2002, the Nicholases announced the Nicholas 
Faculty Leadership Initiative, a $25-million 
gift that would match 50 percent of the gif 
from others for faculty support, to yield a 
total of $75 million. 
“We haven't met our original goals, which 
were increased significantly after the adop- 
tion of our strategic plan,” Peter Nicholas 
says. “” Endowed professorships—particularly 
the University Professorships—are buckets 
to be filled, as is endowing a variety of other 
funds that will add to faculty resources.” 
While more than $325 million has been 
raised to “enrich the campus and community 
environment,” Duke still has capital needs 
in a number of areas, says Nicholas. “We have 
built and continue to build a great many fa 
cilities.” . 
Among the facilities built or renovated at 
Duke during the campaign are the McGovern- 
Davison Children’s Hospital, the John Hope 
Franklin Center for Interdisciplinary and 
International Studies, the Brodie and Wilson 
recreational centers, the West-Edens Link 
residence hall, the Fox Student and Magat 
Academic Centers at the Fuqua School of 
Business, the Schwartz-Butters Athletic Cen- 
ter, the Ambler Tennis Stadium, the Shef- 
field Tennis Center, the Yoh Football Center 
and the Doris Duke Welcome Center in the 
Sarah P Duke Gardens. 
Other facilities, including the Center fo r 
Interdisciplinary Engineering, Medicine and 
Applied Sciences, are under construction 
while construction of still others, including 













tensified his efforts to encourage a peaceful 
resolution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
During his tenure, he has affirmed the 
international community’s commitment to 
Africa, and has had a longstanding interest 
in education, particularly the education of 
women and girls in developing nations. In 
his Millennium Report, issued in April 2000, 
Annan urged the member states to work to 
end poverty and inequality, improve educa- 
tion, reduce HIV/AIDS, protect the envi- 
ronment, and protect people from violence 
and conflict. In 2001, he identified the HIV/ 
AIDS epidemic as a worldwide crisis and 
issued a five-point “Call to Action” that pro- 
posed establishing a global fund to help de- 
veloping nations fight the epidemic. 


Fewer Faculty Members? 
Only Through Attrition 


ome news headlines provided a “dra- 

matic distortion” of any future faculty 

reductions at Duke, Arts and Sciences 

Dean William Chafe told reporters at 
a press briefing in November. Chafe said 
“categorically” that any faculty reductions 
will be limited and occur only through at- 
trition. 

Two days before meeting with Duke’s Arts 
and Sciences Council, Chafe answered press 
questions about a faculty task force that in 
October submitted a report considering ways 
of eliminating a projected $6-million AGS 
budget deficit. The task force, headed by 
Duke public policy professor Philip Cook, 
noted that one extreme measure might be to 
reduce as many as fifty faculty positions 
through attrition. 

“That was a worst-case scenario in which 
no other options were explored,” not an ac- 
tual proposal for action, Chafe said. In fact, 
Duke is planning several measures to reduce 
the budget gap, he said, one of which is to 
trim the number of annual searches for 
positions created by faculty departures. Duke 
now carries out about thirty-five such 
searches annually, a number that Chafe said 
| might drop below thirty for several years, 
| with preference given to positions that sup- 
| port the goals of Duke’s strategic plan, 
“Building on Excellence.” 

Other options include raising tuition to 
slightly higher levels, limiting the size of fa- 
culty salary increases, or expanding enroll- 
ment for undergraduate engineering stu- 
dents, which would bring additional revenue 
to Arts and Sciences as well as the Pratt 
School. Chafe also noted that the construc- 





sharing His Reach for the Stars 


Update 





“Star Professor: Arlie Petters,” Duke Magazine, May-June 1999 


ravitational lensing 

expert Arlie Petters, 

a Belize native, was 

awarded the first David 
Blackwell and Richard A. 
Tapia Prize for contributing 
significantly to his field of 
expertise and serving as a role 
model for both scientists and 
students who are underrepre- 


uate school. 


RESEARCH 


5 a boy, Arlic Pett 
elf 





ARLIE PETTERS 
BY DENNIS MEREDITH 





A MATHEMATICIAN 
EXPLORES GRAVITATIONAL 
LENSING, A METHOD OF 
TRACING THE INTRICATE 
PATHWAYS OF STARLIGHT. 


tion of new research facilities should lead to 
an increase in research grants, which would 
boost revenues. 

“This is a problem that is workable,” he 
emphasized, noting that Duke continues to 
project budget increases while some other 
leading research universities are making 
substantial cuts. “It’s certainly not a crisis. 
We're in very good financial health.” 

Chafe said Duke had made significant in- 
vestments in its strategic initiatives and new 
facilities for research and education, and 
remains “committed to the strategic plan.” 
The challenge, he said, is to ease a future 
budget shortfall by moving on several fronts 
now. “Once you get in place the variables for 
correcting the problem, you get a more 
stable situation.” 


sented minorities. Petters is a 
frequent speaker at events for 
minority students, ranging 
from elementary through grad- 


Petters, William and Sue 
Gross Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, emigrated from 
Belize, earned his Ph.D. at 
MIT, and taught at Princeton 













University before coming to 
Duke, where he is the first 
tenured African-American 
professor in mathematics. 

He works on problems in 
mathematical physics, and a 
major focus is “gravitational 
lensing,” a phenomenon 
whereby the powerful gravita- 
tional fields of distant galaxies 
and other objects deflect light 
from even more distant celes- 
tial objects. Analysis of these 
deflections offers insights into 
the structure of such galaxies. 
He is co-author of Singularity 
Theory and Gravitational 
Lensing, published by Bir- 
hauser in 2001. 

As a popular adviser and 
mentor to undergraduates at 
Princeton, Petters received the 
1996 Service Award of the 
Princetonians of Color Net- 
work. In 2001, he helped or- 
ganize the Seventh Conference 
for African-American Re- 
searchers in the Mathematical 
Sciences, held at Duke. 

The Blackwell-Tapia Prize, 
which will be presented every 
other year, was established by 
the Mathematical Sciences 
Research Institute and Cornell 
University. It is named for two 
distinguished mathematical 
scientists who have inspired 
more than a generation of 
African-American and His- 
panic-American students and 
professionals in the field. 





uke officials are overhauling the top 

pages of the university’s website to 

create cleaner navigation and more 

effective online communication. Un- 
der the ambitious revamping program, which 
has been going on for several months, online 
designers and content developers are crafting 
a totally new look and feel for Duke’s highest- 
level Web pages. 

“We’re aiming to produce a much richer 
site that steers visitors quickly to their des- 
tinations while highlighting the liveliness 
and intellectual vitality of the Duke commu- 
nity,” says David Jarmul, associate vice presi- 
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THE REVOLUTION OF REASON 


Gallery 





Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


urporting to record all 
human knowledge from 
A to Z, the monumental 
Encyclopédie, ou Diction- 
naire raisonné des sciences, des 
arts, et des métiers (1751-1765) 
is one of the principal works of 
the Age of Enlightenment. The 
project was criticized by the 
Catholic Church and banned by 


French authorities, but its vari- 


ENCYCLOPEDIE, 


DICTIONNAIRE RAISONNI 


DIES) SGLEIN:GE'S; 


DES ARTS ET DES METIERS 





ous collaborators persevered. 
Duke’s library owns a complete 
first edition. 

The Encyclopédie has a long 
and convoluted history. It was 
first planned as a simple trans- 
lation of Ephraim Chambers’ 
Cyclopaedia (1716). But the 
publisher André-Francois Le 
Breton, together with primary 
directors Denis Diderot and 
Jean d’Alembert, broadened the 
scope of the project, envisioning 
it as a means of disseminating 
Enlightenment thought across 
France. They invited more than 
a hundred scholars to contribute 
articles in their own fields of 
knowledge. Though these 
learned men approached the 
project from the perspectives 
of their individual disciplines, 
they worked from one common 
principle: Man could derive 
all knowledge from his ability 
to reason, separate from the 
doctrines of the Church or 
the State. 

Because the Encyclopédie 
challenged established ideas 
about knowledge and authority, 
it was deemed a dangerous text 
in eighteenth-century France. 
The first editions of both the 
Encylopédie and the Supplément 
were relatively costly, resulting 
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in a limited readership. Subse- 
quent pirated editions, less ex- 
pensive and smaller in format, 
reached a wider audience. Some 
25,000 copies of the Encyclo- 
pédie were in circulation before 
the French Revolution. 
Though it made sense to 
divide the articles according to 
the branches of knowledge, 
both Diderot and d’Alembert 














ultimately decided against this 
plan. They reasoned that such 
an arrangement would lead to 
redundancy, as many articles 
would fit into multiple cate- 
gories. They also worried that 
such an ordering system might 
render their text inaccessible to 
a vast majority of readers un- 
sure of where to begin a search. 
So they placed the articles 
alphabetically, indicating after 
entries the larger science to 
which the topic belonged and 
providing references to other 
appropriate entries. 

The first volume of the Ency- 
clopédie, which appeared in 
1751, caused a scandal. In 
1759, after only seven volumes 
had been published, the French 
Parliament banned the entire 
project. Undeterred, Le Breton 
printed the remaining ten vol- 
umes clandestinely and, in 1765, 
released them all, claiming that 
they had been produced in 
Neuchatel, a principality ruled 
by Prussia. 

Meanwhile, work continued 
on eleven volumes of plates, 
which, disguised under a dif- 
ferent title, were printed legally 
from 1762 to 1772. Hundreds 
of these plates illustrate the 
machines and tools that were 





beginning to transform the 
world. Approximately 4,000 
sets of the original text and 
4,000 sets of the accompanying 
plates were printed. 

Seeing the Encyclopédie as a 
means of making money, 
Charles Joseph Panckoucke, an 
up-and-coming bookseller and 
publisher in Paris, acquired the 
publishing rights to future 











editions. By 1771, he began 
work on a supplementary text, 
edited by Jean-Baptiste Robinet, 
to correct the errors in the 
original seventeen volumes. 
Though this Supplément was 
not part of Diderot’s project, it 
was marketed to the same 
audience. Published in Paris 
and Amsterdam between 1776 
and 1780, with a press run of 
5,000 copies, the Supplément a 
l’Encyclopédie comprises four 
volumes of text. 

According to Printing and the 
Mind of Man, the catalogue for 
the British Museum’s landmark 
1963 exhibit of the most signif- 
icant printed works in Western 
civilization, the Encyclopédie is 
“a monument in the history of 
European thought; the acme of 
the age of reason; a prime mo- 
tive force in undermining the 
ancien régime and in heralding 
the French Revolution; a per- 
manent source for all aspects of 
eighteenth-century civilization.” 

The library purchased its 
copy of the Encyclopédie in 
1926. Acquiring a complete, 
original copy of this text was 
a fitting early step in building 
the new university’s library 
collection. 





dent for news and communications. “We 
started from scratch, trying to bring order to 
the mass of information that’s now on the 
site. It’s been like taking many decks of cards, 
throwing them on the table, and then reor- 
ganizing them again and again until they 
make sense.” 

Jarmul, who was hired last year, is spear- 
heading the Web project with news office 
web manager Ben Riseling, a veteran of 
salon.com who previously redesigned sites 
for several organizations. The lead designer 
is Elizabeth Kairys, a freelancer who created 
new sites for organizations ranging from the 
World Health Organization to the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. News and Communications and 
other campus communications offices have 
been huddling with faculty members, stu- 
dents, professional schools, and representa- 
tives from the admissions, alumni affairs, 
student affairs, technology transfer, and other 
offices across campus for ideas. 

The overhaul responds to repeated com- 
plaints by Duke’s cyberspace visitors that 
the university’s six-year-old site is obsolete, 
confusing, and frustrating to use. Up to now, 
the main pages have largely featured hap- 
hazardly organized information lists and 
online links instead of helpful descriptions 
and crisp navigation tools, says Jarmul. “It’s 
not organized in a rational hierarchy. We 
hear all the time that people can’t find what 
they’re looking for, that the search engine 
doesn’t work the way it should, that the site 
doesn’t reflect the vitality of Duke.” 

The makeover campaign also responds to 
research showing that websites have a 
growing influence on how prospective stu- 
dents and other visitors perceive the univer- 
sity. “In the new world, Duke’s home page is 
its front door to the world,” says Jarmul. “It’s 
the closest thing Duke has to a commons. 
People are forming opinions about Duke 
based on what they see there.” 
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Black Faculty Initiative 
Reaches Goal Early 


rovost Peter Lange told the Acade- 

mic Council in December that the 

university’s Black Faculty Strategic 

Initiative (BFSI) will meet its goal of 
doubling the number of black faculty mem- 
bers at Duke a year ahead of schedule. The 
BFSI was implemented in 1993 with the main 
goal of doubling the number of black faculty 
members by 2003. It is the successor to Duke’s 
original black faculty hiring plan, which was 
passed in 1988. 

Lange added, however, that the results are 
precarious and the continuing concerns of 
black-faculty retention and of hiring more 
tenure-track faculty members must be ad- 
dressed. “Success in increasing our numbers 
of black faculty does not permit us to flag in 
our efforts,” according to a report he pre- 
sented to the council. “Such success is never 
static; indeed it opens us up to increased 
‘raiding’ by other schools. Moreover, climate 
issues remain to be addressed. Achievements 
are uneven across departments. And we still 
show too great an overall discrepancy be- 


HAEFELI’S WORLD 


Cartoons from New Yorker contributor 
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“What we have here is a social function 


that could only be deemed interesting 
from an anthropological perspective.” 








tween the tenured/tenure-track ranks and 


the other regular ranks.” 

When the BFSI was started in 1993, Duke 
had forty-four black faculty members (thir- 
ty-six in the tenure track and eight in other 
ranks). In the current year, Duke has eigh- 
ty-eight black faculty members (fifty-eight 
in the tenure track and thirty in other 
ranks). 

Particular progress has come in arts and 
sciences, medicine, and even in smaller pro- 
grams such as nursing, engineering, and di- 
vinity. Law has two black faculty members, 
an increase of one from 1993. Fuqua has 
hired several black faculty members, but 
several recent departures means it has cur- 
rently only one black faculty member—the 
same as in 1993. The Nicholas School of the 
Environment and Earth Sciences has no 
black faculty members. The report noted 
there are few blacks earning Ph.D.s in en- 
vironmental studies. 

The BFSI targeted increasing black-student 
enrollment, particularly in the graduate and 
professional schools. One consequence of 
greater minority enrollment is enhancing 
“the pipeline” of black Ph.D. recipients. 

The report noted progress on several 
fronts, particularly in the Graduate School, 





where Assistant Dean Jacqueline Looney has 
established an innovative outreach program 
that is attracting top minority candidates. 
The class entering the Graduate School this 
year included eighty-nine U.S. minority stu- 
dents (14.1 percent), of whom twenty-nine 
are African American. Over the past two 
years, Duke has awarded Ph.D.s to twenty- 
seven African-American students, by far the 
highest two-year total in Duke history. 

Lange said with the coming conclusion of 
the BFSI, the university will begin to look at 
ways to build upon the successes of the past 
decade. The report emphasized that these 
efforts are not mere statistical exercises, but 
are essential parts of Duke’s effort to remain 
a leading research institution and to prepare 
students for a changing world. 

“Significant changes have occurred in the 
racial and ethnic demographics in the 
United States and in our own region,” the 
report said. “These changes themselves 
suggest both challenges and opportunities 
for recruitment, retention, and curricular 
initiatives so that we are well positioned to 
take advantage of the opportunities that a 
broadly diverse community offers.” 
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Seeking Racial Reconciliation 


Chris Rice, graduate student, Divinity School 


es, he has a little gray 
on his beard. At forty- 
two, Chris Rice is one 
of Duke's oldest stu- 
dents. But after seventeen 
years of intense learning 
found in what he acknow- 
ledges as one of too few places 
like it across America, the 
humble racial-integration 
activist is back to learn how to 
teach—to teach what he has 
seen and to teach how to 
make grace, not race, matter. 
Rice came to Durham two 
years ago after nearly two 
decades in an interracial faith 
community in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, a journey he details 
in his recent book, Grace 
Matters: A True Story of Race, 
Friendship, and Faith in the 
Heart of the South. As a white 
wannabe-lawyer who grew up 
a few steps off the Middlebury 
College campus in Vermont, 
he was ready to change the 
world and find the answers to 
America’s race problems on 
a quick trip to live with his 
family and some diverse 
Southerners. But he wasn’t 
ready for the type of success 
he would have, finding hope 
in the margins of society. 
This was something he was 
able to seek out only after 
learning to grow by binding 
his life to others through 
downward mobility based in 
faith and patience 
years of it. 
“T think there’s a danger 
in ever thinking you’ve ar- 
rived, and now all of a sudden 
you know it and now you 
can teach it,” he reflects. “I 
think the challenge is always 
to figure out how to embrace 
the gifts of your past and 
the growth of your past and 
then open yourself up to new 
growth. And that requires the 
risk of going through para- 
digm shifts. That requires the 
risk of a loss of a certain 
identity because you can find 
significance in what you’re 
learning in your expertise. But 
the challenge is to always be 
open to growth.” 
Openness was the first 
trait Rice learned to master 





seventeen 


in Jackson, a town relatively 
shut off from open minds 
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within the bounds of mar- 
ginality, poverty, and racial 
conflict. But in the eye of that 
racial storm, he and Spencer 
Perkins, the black son of a 
civil-rights leader—and Rice’s 
new best friend and colleague 
—would help a community 
find a common ground, 
through faith and under- 
standing. 

More than anything, Rice 
was open to failure and pain. 
It wasn’t just the broader 
challenge of race that he 
tackled; it was finding undis- 
covered modes of what he calls 
“reconciliation” from trying 
times in the near-breakdown 
of his Mississippi church 
congregation to almost giving 
up and eventually to Perkins’ 
death of a heart attack five 
years ago. It’s an event he 
painfully and beautifully de- 
scribes in the book, an event 
that triggered his leaving 
Mississippi. 

“T think what I learned is 
that you have to learn to 
listen to the interruptions in 
your life, so that even out of 
the ashes of tragedy can come 
new life,” he says. “And what 
I sensed out of that tragedy 
was that I had become kind of 
addicted to activism, and that 
the next chapter in the book 
of my life needed to be about 
disengagement, reflection, 
and study.” 

With a book tour, work 
with the Christian Community 
Development Association, 
and studies at the divinity 
school, Rice has spent much 
of his chapter at Duke inte- 


Student 


Snapshot 


grating himself in a new 
community, maybe not in as 
extreme a form as in Missis- 
sippi but in an equally obser- 
vant one nonetheless. He is 
working to make a Durham 
society “see more common 
life occur across lines of racial 
separation.” 

No matter how moving it 
would be to see the northern 
side of Durham’s “Broad 
Street Divide”—a historically 
African-American community 
that has become largely aban- 
doned—combine with the 
other side in a transformation 
similar to that in Jackson, 
he knows he must remain 
open and patient. 

Even after moving to the 
largely minority-populated 
Durham, he’s still trying to 
find an interracial church. He 
doesn’t hold out much hope 
for wide-sweeping racial 
reconciliation now. “But that 
doesn’t make me hopeless. I 
find hope at the margins. 

“T think what I learned in 
Mississippi was that transfor- 
mation comes down to doing 
the little things well. The kind 
of transformation I’m inter- 
ested in is on the ground: 
where people live, who their 
friends are, where they wor- 
ship, how we come together 
across the fragmented lines of 
race and class to form new 
partnerships, how we work 
together to transform margin- 
alized communities—on the 
ground.” 


—Matt Sullivan ’06 


Patent Question Goes 
Before Court 


long-running dispute between Duke 
and a former professor has unexpec- 


tedly emerged as a legal test case that 





could affect the practice of scientific 
research at universities nationwide. 

Duke officials have petitioned the U.S. 
Supreme Court to review an October federal 
court decision that substantially narrowed 
the ability of academic scientists to use pa- 
tented technology for limited purposes in 
basic research. The ruling has attracted con- 
cern from national research organizations 
and universities that fear it could hinder re- 
searchers who study everything from envi- 
ronmental processes to the mysteries of 
human cells. 

The case centers on John Madey, a 
physicist who moved to Duke from Stanford 
University in 1988. Duke built an addition 
to its physics building to house the inno- 
vative free-electron laser that Madey helped 
to pioneer. The device, which can be tuned 
to different frequencies, gives researchers a 
new view of research opportunities in areas 
ranging from physics to brain surgery. 

Nearly a decade later, following a series of 
disagreements, Duke removed Madey as head 
of its free-electron laser lab. He resigned 
soon thereafter and took a position at the 
University of Hawaii, Manoa. The Mark III 
laser he brought from Stanford, however, re- 
mained at Duke, which said it was essential 
to its federal research obligations. Madey 
sued, demanding return of the equipment 
and charging Duke with infringing on two of 
his patents. A lower court sided with Duke, 
saying the university was legitimately using 
the devices for “experimental, nonprofit pur- 
poses only.” 

In its October ruling, the federal appeals 
court disagreed, although it focused on broad 
patent questions rather than the dispute 
over the equipment, which continues to be 
used at Duke. The appeals court said uni- 
versities must apply the “experimental use” 
doctrine narrowly since universities, like 
profit-making businesses, may profit from 
technology patented by others. It noted that 
research helps Duke enhance its reputation, 
win grants, and benefit in other ways. 

In their petition for writ of certiorari from 
the Supreme Court, Duke’s attorneys argue 
that the Federal Circuit's decision “uncau- 
tiously disrupts both the delicate patent law 
balance embraced by Congress and the set 
tled expectations of the inventing commu- 
nity.” They said the decision “will have dire 


consequences for non-profit research insti- 
tutions and for the future health of our na- 
tion,” if allowed to stand. 

Word of the decision, which remains as 
the law of the land unless the Supreme Court 
decides to review it, has been spreading since 
October. Critics say it fails to note the special 

tole of academic research and education and 
warn it could force researchers to conduct 
endless patent searches and make licensing 
agreements for numerous technologies now 
used widely at Duke and other universities. 
“Since the early 1800s, it has been gen- 
erally accepted that academic research en- 


joyed an ‘experimental use exception’ under 
U.S. patent law,” says David Korn of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 
one of several groups raising concern. “This 
understanding guides the behavior of acade- 
mic researchers and has become ever more 
important as our patent system has progres- 
sively expanded the boundaries of ‘patent- 
able subject matter’ ever further upstream 
in the pathway of scientific discovery and 
development. This encompasses now-com- 
monly-used research tools and even quanta 
of fundamental scientific information such 
as human genetic mutations. 


A Conflict in Christian Attitudes Toward Biodiversity 


“The M 
require universities to create a thicket of new 
and expensive rules, procedures, and bu- 


adey decision, if not reversed, will 


reaucracy that will not only hinder but im- 
pair the conduct of academic basic science 
research, and result in the transfer of feder- 
ally awarded research dollars into a bottom- 
less pit of administrative and legal expense.” 

In its petition to the Supreme Court, Duke 
said it is of “great national importance” for 
he importance 
to our society of scientific research conducted 


the case to be overturned. “T 


at universities and other non-profit research 
institutions is incalculable,” the petition 





hristian attitudes toward preserving 
the diversity of plant and animal life 
can be ranked into four general 
“worldviews,” ranging from great con- 
_ cern to complete indifference, conclude a 
Duke graduate student and a prominent 
_ Duke conservationist. 
“Recently, it seems that more scientists 
_ agree that the loss of species is fundamen- 
tally an ethical issue,” wrote graduate stu- 
_ dent Kyle Van Houtan and Stuart Pimm, the 
Doris Duke Professor of Conservation Ecol- 
ogy at Duke’s Nicholas School of the En- 
vironment and Earth Sciences in a study. 
“This places scientists in the paradoxical po- 
sition of expressing their deep ethical con- 
cerns to the Christian community, some of 
whom do not consider this an issue the 
Church should address,” Van Houtan and 
Pimm conclude in their assessment, which 
_ was originally presented in an address and is 
destined to become a book chapter. 
_ “Ecology is one of those societal issues 
that is very important, but it just seems to be 
one that the Christian community hasn’t 
/ really addressed very energetically,” says Van 
Houtan. “You might think we all understand 
that it’s really not the right thing to do to 
destroy the planet and deplete the variety of 
life for future generations,” adds Pimm. 
“Then you begin to look at the diversity of 
_views expressed by different Christian groups. 
There’s a massive split there.” 
_ Van Houtan did much of the research for 
_ the study, which he and Pimm first delivered 
as an address to a February 2002 Notre Dame 
| University conference, “Ecology, Theology 
in Judeo-Christian Environmental Ethics.” 
| Van Houtan, a graduate student of Pimm’s 
-with strong interests in both ecology and 
(theology, found that attitudes toward the 
| preservation of species from extinction due 












Attesting attitudes: 
Pimm, left, and Van Houtan 





to human activities varied, even within in- 
dividual Christian denominations. After 
analyzing the literature, public statements, 
and official policies of various Christian 
groups, he found he could separate those 
attitudes into four different “worldviews”: 

¢ Earthkeeping, which “recognizes the bio- 
diversity crisis and embraces it as an ethical is- 
sue of great concern,” exemplified by the pub- 
lic statements of the conservationist farmer 
and writer Wendell Berry, the statements of 
Orthodox Christian spiritual leader Patri- 
arch Bartholomew I, and the official policies 
of the United Methodist Church; 

¢ Skeptical, which “engages the issue of 
biodiversity, but disagrees with the scientific 
community that there is an extinction crisis,” 
seen in the Cornwall Declaration of the In- 
terfaith Council for Environmental Steward- 
ship, which was co-signed by many Catholic 


JIM WALLACE 


priests and Protestant ministers and seems 
far right of the public statements of Pope 
John Paul II. 

* Non-priority, typified by the views of the 
Assembly of God, which “maintains that bio- 
diversty conservation takes the focus away 
from more relevant issues”—such as the af- 
firmation that “humans are more important 
than all other species”; and 

* Indifferent, which “does not address 
the issue of biodiversity, endangered species, 
or extinction whatsoever.” Many of the 
groups in this worldview have a self-iden- 
tified “pro-family agenda” affirming “the 
traditional family unit and the Judeo-Chris- 
tian value system upon which it is built,” the 
report says. 

Pimm, an internationally known scientist 
who came to Duke last summer, says he has 
been long interested in this topic “because 
as a Christian and a conservation biologist, 
it has always seemed to me to be self-evident 
that one of the deepest and most important 
reasons why we should be concerned about 
conserving biological diversity is an ethical 
one. We ought to not be destroying a quarter 
of all the variety of life on Earth.” 

Both he and Van Houtan are consequently 
unsettled by what they say is a growing no- 
tion among scientists and environmentalists 
that the attitudes of some Christians are a 
major cause of environmental degradation. 
“Tt’s disturbing to me that the mainstream 
environmental community thinks that Chris- 
tianity is largely to blame for our ecological 
crisis around the world,” Van Houtan says. 
“It’s also disturbing to me that the main- 
stream belief in the secular environmental 
community is that Christianity has no 
relevance to help us get out of the crisis.” 
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Chem 1511 
Organic Chemistry 


he branch of chemistry 
dealing with substances 
found in living things 
may reveal that in the 
living things taking Chemistry 
151, one substance rarely found 
is a passion for organic chemis- 
try. If you’re pre-med, you can’t 
forego orgo. Because premeds 
make up the vast majority of 
the class, their presence, say 
professors, has taken the con- 
tent in a new direction. 
“Generally, [premeds] aren’t 
interested unless there is a 
focus on chemistry’s biological 
application, so that’s the direc- 
tion the content has taken,” 
says Ross Widenhoefer, an 
associate professor. “It’s being 
catered to those students who 
want to go into a health-related 








groups can change. What’s im- 
portant is that students learn to 
identify the reaction mech- 
anisms. This might be a positive 
step toward capturing students’ 
interests. However, one prob- 
lem, says Widenhoefer, “is 
that the research might be too 
complicated for making the 
fundamental points we want 
to get across.” 

While there is some debate 
over the best way to teach 
organic chemistry, there is 
agreement over the importance 
of making things, if not fan- 
tastically intriguing, at least 
modestly palatable. And ac- 
quiring that taste, realizing 
orgo’s relevance to the outer 


think and whether or not you 
can connect the concepts of 
organic chemistry to things 
that occur in everyday life— 
which is an awful lot of things.” 


Reading 

Organic Chemistry, 3rd edition, 
G. Mare Loudon and Joseph G. 
Stowell, Benjamin/ Cummings 
Publishing Co., 1995. 


Organic Chemistry Laboratory, 
Bell, Clark, Taber, and Rodig, 
Saunders Publishing Co., 1997. 


Study Guide & Solutions 
Manual, Vol. 1 to accompany 
above text. 


A set of flexible molecular 
models. 







Sylhabwa 


exams and one thirty- 
minute quiz. 


Everyone must enroll in and 
attend a laboratory section, 
and performance there ac- 
counts for 25 percent of the 
class grade. 


Free tutoring is available 
through the Peer Tutoring 
Office, and private tutors 
(grad and post-doc students) 
are also available. A list of 
tutors is posted. 


Review sessions are held the 
day before an exam by the clas 
instructor. Students may use 
old exams and problem sets to 
prepare for exams. 


field.” 
For instance, instead of 
focusing on organic metals, 


professors might illustrate a con- 


cept through pharmacology, 


focusing on analgesics such as 


Tylenol or Advil. The com- 
pounds and the functional 


argues. “Many of the building blocks to this 
research, however, are patented. The Fed- 
eral Circuit’s decision threatens to delay or 
stymie research based on such patented 
inventions.” 

Duke officials are watching the case close- 
ly. “The effects of this ruling, were it to stand, 
have the potential to substantially complicate, 
and thereby impede, research throughout 
the university,” says Provost Peter Lange. “A 
scientist’s ability to respond spontaneously 
to insights during the research process pro- 
motes true exploration and discovery. This 
process, and university research generally, 
has proven to be one of the greatest, and 
least costly, sources of innovations that pro- 
mote economic growth and technological 
leadership.” 

“My major concern,” says R. Sanders Wil- 
liams M.D. ’74, dean of the medical school, 
“is that scientific creativity would be stifled if 
investigators are required to conduct patent 
searches every time they launch a new line 
of experimentation.” 

The high court is expected to decide by 
April whether to take the case, which would 
likely be heard in the fall or beyond. Con- 
egress could also choose to address the issue 
legislatively. 
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course, he says, is not about 
memorization: “That’s a waste 
of time. It’s about how you 


is collected. 


Athletic Futures: 
Maintain Status Quo 





s it charts its course for the next dec- 

ade and beyond, the athletics depart- 

ment should avoid greatly expanding 

or reducing its varsity program, ac- 
cording to a report to the trustees in Decem- 
ber. Developed principally by senior associate 
director Chris Kennedy Ph.D. ’79, the report 
says Duke can go in one of three directions 
in the future: undertake an expanded com- 
mitment that’s required for Duke to finish 
each year in the top five in the Sears Cup 
competition (given to the nation’s top col- 
legiate athletics program); de-emphasize var- 
sity athletics and compete at the NCAA 
Division III level; or maintain the current 
tiered structure. 

Under its current “middle course” struc- 
ture, the university sponsors some varsity 
teams that are perennially competitive on 
the national level (such as men’s and wom- 
en’s basketball, tennis, and golf) and others 
(such as wrestling, swimming, men’s track, 
and fencing) that do not offer scholarships 
but are competitive on a lower level. In 
2001-02, Duke finished thirtieth overall in 


lems; however, no homework 


There are three one-hour 





the Sears Cup standings and sixth among 
private universities. 

The report suggests that for Duke to be 
competitive annually for the Sears Cup, the 
university would need to add more than 
seventy-five scholarships (at a cost of more 
than $2.8 million) and, “in all probability, 
increase operating budgets across the board. 
This would require a significant reallocation 
of existing university resources, which is not 
currently possible. In addition, the gap be- 
tween athletic admits and ‘regular’ admits 
would widen with the increase in the num- 
ber of scholarships offered.” 

The Division HI option, which the report 
calls the “most radical of all” alternatives, 
would eliminate the approximately 235 ath- 
letic scholarships (a savings of about $8.6 
million), reduce the number of coaches, and 
shorten athletic seasons. “At the same time, 
however, virtually all revenue from men’s 
basketball ($8.7 million) and football ($5.8 
million) would, of course, disappear,” the re- 
port notes. 

Duke’s athletic history is a source of pride 
to alumni, students, and staff, and has been 
a productive rallying point for development 
and alumni officers, generating “incalcu- 
lable” national and international publicity 





for the university. Duke also would find it- 
self with facilities grossly out of proportion 
to the needs of a Division III school, and 
that would represent a breach of trust 
with those donors whose contributions 
funded new or recently renovated facili- 
ties. “The problems and challenges that 
we currently face would have to be con- 
siderably more acute and intractable than 
they currently are for us to seriously con- 
sider this alternative,” the report suggests. 

Kennedy says the report represents the 
first comprehensive assessment of the ath- 
letics department in more than a decade. 
“We feel this report offers a convincing 
justification for maintaining the current 
structure of the department.” 

Even by maintaining the current system, 
the athletics department faces financial 
challenges, including spiraling scholarship 
costs, rising coaches’ salaries, and the ex- 
pense of maintaining and operating new 
facilities. To offset these increases, the re- 
port points to potential sources of reve- 


| nue. “The single untapped resource that 


has the potential to generate significantly 
increased revenue is football. We are cur- 
rently operating under a plan to rebuild 
the football program that, if it works, will 
return football to competitive stature 
within the ACC. The success of this plan 
(focused on improved recruiting, the re- 


_ tention of quality coaches, improvement 


of facilities, and adjusted admissions pro- 
cedures) may provide some relief from our 
growing financial pressures.” 

The report adds: “The slight shift in ad- 


missions policy for football is...a one-time 


adjustment, the effects of which—both on 
the success of the football program and on 


_ the academic progress of student athletes— 


will be carefully monitored and evaluated.” 
To date, the report says, Duke has suc- 
cessfully sponsored an athletics program 
that is nationally competitive and does 
not compromise the institution’s funda- 
mental values and goals. “To maintain that 
balance, Duke must continue to adhere to 
three basic principles in the future: 
¢ Never compromise our commitment 
_to the academic success and graduation of 
student athletes; 
_ © Never violate the autonomy of the di- 
| rector of admissions in the athletic admis- 
sions process and never compromise the 
fundamental admissions standard: that all 
admitted students must be capable of doing 
acceptable work and graduating from the 
| university; 
° Never depart from principles of sound 
fiscal management.” 





Boumpani, the Wise 
DUMB Director 





eil Boumpani grew up very quietly in 

Middlesex, New Jersey, where, as a 

boy, he hardly made a peep, and this 

was odd both because Boumpani is 
Italian and because he was born with an pas- 
sion for making music. His mother was wor- 
ried, he says. She did her best to push him 
into “social environments.” 

First, he tried cross-country, but that was 
just as lonely as standing still. Then, in the 
seventh grade, she took him to meet the band 
teacher at his school, Mr. Pirone, a gentle, 
silver-haired man whose passion for making 
music was as contagious as chickenpox ,and 
who persuaded Boumpani to join the band. “I 
am eternally grateful for that,” he says. “The 
band made me who I am today.” 

Today Boumpani is the director of the Duke 
University Marching Band (DUMB), which 
he has been for sixteen years, and which has 
made his adulthood, by contrast, very loud. 





Music has left its mark on the man: a feeble 
voice, constant ringing in both ears, sudden 
blinding migraines—“all the muscles in my 
head tense up,” he says. But Boumpani is the 
instrument of his own decline. He wants it 
loud. Volume is all-important to the marching 
band, he says, because the band represents the 
team, and the team represents the university. 
It’s sound logic: We associate thunder with a 
powerful storm. Why shouldn’t we associate 
thundering music with a powerful team? 
That was one idea behind the creation of 
the military band, the forerunner of the half- 
time show, which was not quite as lethal as 
the cannon, but had an effect of some note. 
Trumpets blasted. Drums pounded. Tubas 
shook the air. “During the Crimean War,” 
writes the musician and historian Henry 
Farmer, “the French delighted in repeating 
the bon mot that their band did as much to 
drive the Russians back as their bayonets.” 
The Civil War was also a contest of cadence 
and a battle of brass: “Dixie” terrified Union 
troops; the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” was 
not music to Rebel ears. Music then, and 


— « a Boumpani: 
:o striking up the Pep Band 


JON GARDINER 
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long before, was a warning 
and a weapon. And music 
now, in the form of a march- 
ing or a pep band—and via 
“March King” John Philip 
Sousa—is something we have 
come to regard as the sound 
of team spirit. It is what drives 
Cameron crazy and gives foot- 
ball fans a reason to clap. 

During rehearsal the day 
before a game, Boumpani 
stalks the formation, inspec- 
ting posture and movement and keeping time 
with one hand. He wears a mustache and 
smokes a pipe. He nods when things are 
“tight” and “full” (amplified) and seems to 
delight in the magnitude of his voice over 
the microphone clipped to his collar. In or- 
der to make certain a star formation looks 
like a star, he will stand high above in the 
bleachers that overlook the practice field, 
like a general overseeing his troops. 

But for all his removal, Boumpani is still in 
the band. Students call him the “Godfather.” 
They rib him about things he says and the 
way he says them. Usually, Boumpani will 
ignore the jokes, but sometimes he will just 
appear to when, really, he’s thinking of a 
comeback. And when he delivers, usually 
deadpan and usually golden, everyone laughs. 
Then he half-smiles and says, “okay, okay, 
enough.” It is Boumpani’s belief that, while 
the band is a musical organization, it is, per- 
haps more important, a social one. “Long after 
you forget the shows we do, you will remem- 
ber the people with whom you marched,” he 
tells them. 

Sarah Peden, a senior, is the size of a picco- 
lo. She is from South Africa, and she moved to 
the United States just in time to see Chris- 
tian Laettner hit “the shot” in 1991. “I ran 
over to my dad and said, ‘I want to go to 
Duke!’ I thought since I play an instrument, 
I could be in the band and actually go to 
those games.” 

A clarinetist does not do a lot for volume. 
But Peden says she adds to the depth of the 
sound, which is important, too. People might 
not hear every note, she explains, but with- 
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out the woodwinds, the band 
would have an awful blaring 
sound. “I have a role. I’m part 
of a group. It’s nice.” 
Marching bands fall into one 
of two catagories. The Duke 
version is the most common: 
A director plans and outlines 
marches and music weeks in 
advance. Boumpani charts the 
way the formations should 
move, using a map of the field. 
Last season’s Jupiter drum solo 
called for a complex pinwheeling motion that 
looks something like the football team’s 
double-reverse but requires that no one run 
into anyone else. Coordinating the foot speed 
and direction of a hundred people while lis- 
tening for weak spots requires extreme fo- 
cus, and can be, as one might imagine, a bit 
unnerving. 

However, says Boumpani, planning forma- 
tions is nothing compared to arranging mu- 
sic. You cannot play the first twelve minutes 
of a piece and call it a show. You have to re- 
duce it to scale. Boumpani spends days cutting 
away, excising clarinet and flute solos that 
don’t carry well in a stadium, inserting tran- 
sitions and parts for instruments not in- 
cluded in the original. He listens, rearranges, 
listens again, rearranges—much like making 
a mixed tape—and then, somehow, emerges 
with a compact, all-member-inclusive, half- 
time show that half the audience misses while 
waiting in line for a hot pretzel. “Few people 
really understand how much work goes into 
one halftime performance,” he says. 

Then there’s that other group. “Scatter 
bands,” Boumpani says, which Duke is defi- 
nitely not, because Tom Butters, former ath- 
letics director, and Joe Alleva, his successor, 
don’t want to see stuff like that. “They go 
out there and run around and maybe make 
a form, and maybe one person decides to 
run around like a moron. The athletics 
department decided that we're either going to 
do it the right way or we’re not going to do 
it at all. We’re the only band in the ACC 
with so little resources that hasn’t resorted 
to silliness.” 


In the Sixties, before there were Cameron 
Crazies, marching-band members were the 
school’s clever enthusiasts. They upheld the 
notion that they were in college to raise hel 
and the best way to do that was to join the 
band. They spelled “PUKE” on the field 
played “welcoming shows” (visiting team’s 
fight song outside visiting team’s hotel at 3 
a.m. the morning before a game), and dis- 
tributed an internal manual, still extant, 
known as the DUMBook, “printed annually 
by the DUMBpress, slingers of DUMBull 
since 1235.” The manual is the band mem- 
ber’s bible, with instructions and advice on 
everything from proper marching technique 
to keeping the uniform clean. “Shine your 
belt buckle: It won’t take you five minutes 
with a blitz cloth, which you can purchase 
for two bits in the Dope Shop or steal from 
one of those NROTC fellas.” In it, just as in 
most everything DUMB, there is a faintly 
risible undercurrent: the uniforms, the mili- 
tary pomp, the exaggerated movements. 

Yet, today’s members display a certain re- 
serve. They enjoy themselves—but they work 
hard. They show respect for authority, fot 
the drum major, and for Boumpani. “They 
want to be good,” he says. “They take it very 
seriously. We had a guy named Brian Man- 
gum who just graduated. He came in and he 
turned the drum line around. He would 
make them stay after practice for an hour 
and he would yell and curse and throw his 
drum stick when they messed up.” 

The new attitude doesn’t mean the band 
has lost its sense of spirit—it is the spirit. 
And the antics—like belly-crawling on the 
sidelines at the Army game while trombones 
provide cover fire—will continue. It just 
means the band won't be going by its initials 
anymore. “We’re trying to move away from 
the whole DUMB thing,” says Nick Super: 
ina, the band president. “We took it off the 
shirts. But it’s still on the hats.” The hats are 
next. 

So be careful who you go calling “DUMB* 
around here. He could have a tuba on him. 











—Patrick Adams 


The Talk on Walk-ons 





alk-ons are best known for having 

things like heart and courage and 

for lacking things like talent and 

size, like the small and plucky 

Rudy Ruettiger, who famously walked on to 

Notre Dame’s football team in 1972 and, im- 

mortalized as he is in the movie Rudy, has 

never really walked off. Like Rudy, walk-ons 

tend to sit the bench. But they stand for a 

big idea: that college is a place of opportu- 
nity, even in the realm of athletics. 

Better yet, walk-ons make for inspiring 
stories. They provide college sports with a 
picture of innocence that really helps when a 
lot of the images are mug shots or when the 
image is darkened by a point-shaving scandal 
or payment of players. Walk-ons play for love 
of team and a love of the game, not for 
scholarships or SUVs. They are wonderful 
ambassadors of sportsmanship. And they are 
a message to fans: Sure, basketball brings 
in big revenue dollars, but this game is a 
game—not a job. 

In recent years, though, and by some up- 
side-down logic, non-scholarship walk-ons 
have become rather expensive additions to 
the team. Under Title IX, the law that re- 
quires a college to maintain numbers of male 
and female participants proportionate to the 
enrollment, athletics directors at schools 
large and small have begun to trim the ros- 
ters of men’s programs. As The New York 
Times reported last September, one impact of 
the 1972 law has been to put more financial 
pressure on intercollegiate sports. “At many 
colleges nationwide, it has become common- 
place in recent years to turn away walk-ons 
in men’s sports....Doors at athletic depart- 
ments are slamming shut to thousands 
seeking a tryout.” 

However, as cutting back has become the 
tule nationwide, Duke has become the ex- 
ception. Not only has the university added 
women’s teams, but it has also managed to 
preserve men’s teams—walk-ons, too—while 
striking the necessary gender balance. Duke 

coaches don’t complain of roster limits, ath- 
letics administrators say they don’t have to 
enforce them, students are not critical. And 


Best fetes forward: football’s Guidry and soccer’s Weiner 





yet the opportunity to participate in sports 
at Duke is still limited, restricted to the very 
few and the very talented. That’s not owing 
to Title IX, say coaches. It’s the price of 
playing in Division I. There is nothing at 
Duke to stop a Rudy Ruettiger from walking 
on to, say, the men’s soccer team. But he 
would have to be very, very good at soccer. 

When Michael Weiner ’03 made his cam- 
pus visit, no one on the Duke soccer team 
had ever heard of a walk-on making it. The 
then-head coach shook his head and told 
him, politely, that he needed no more goal- 
keepers. “That was hard to hear,” says Weiner. 
It was December, and Weiner had received 
his acceptance letters: Emory, Washington 
University, Tufts, MIT, Columbia. But he 
didn’t want an Ivy. He wanted big-time soc- 
cer, where people cared about it and where 
school was fun—even if playing meant 
watching from the bench. It didn’t hit him 
all of a sudden, he says, but by the end of his 
visit, Weiner knew he wanted Duke. 

“I was so nervous on my way to the field 
for my tryout. I remember telling myself, 
‘This is pointless, but what the hell—I’ve 
already put in so much work for it.’ Hon- 
estly, I just didn’t want to embarrass myself.” 
Weiner performed like a Division I goal- 
keeper. He showed the team why it needed 
this walk-on, and everyone who was there 


that day left convinced. 

As far back as head coach Bill Hillier can 
recall, not a single walk-on has played base- 
ball for Duke. Hillier says flatly that “if there 
is a guy on this campus who can compete at 
a Division I level, we already know about 
him.” Hillier does not like to hold open try- 
outs. He hasn't for the past two years, and he 
doesn’t plan to any time soon. While this has 
not detracted from the quality of his team, 
he says, it has reduced to zero the number of 
calls he gets from disgruntled parents. “They 
would tell me how good their boy was in 
high school and how in the world could I cut 
him like that. People don’t realize what the 
level of competition is like here. We play in 
the ACC. That’s as good as it gets.” 

Coaches of most revenue sports at Duke do 
not hold open tryouts. Many claim that doing 
so is a waste of time and that it builds a false 
sense of hope in students who would give 
anything to make the team. But, although 
few coaches schedule and actively advertise 
open tryouts, some are still open to the idea 
of a non-recruited undergraduate trying out. 

Mike Pressler, head coach of men’s lacrosse, 
says if a student approaches him request- 
ing a look, “We open up practice to him. 
There’s no definite time limit, but after 
practice is over, we'll let him know if we’d 
like to see him again or if we’ve got a spot for 
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him.” The captain of the lacrosse team for 
last spring, Jon Enberg '02, walked on 
after he gave Pressler a call and said he’d 
like to come out for the team. Enberg saw 
very limited action over his three years— 
he sat out one season with a knee injury— 
but, as Pressler describes him, “He was 
incredibly impressive. He did it all: Navy 
ROTC, ACC Academic Honor Roll. It’s 
not often you get a guy with leadership 
skills like that.” 

Andrew Guidry walked on to the Duke 
football team. “I’m not Rudy,” he says. He’s 
an offensive lineman, and at a feathery 
240 pounds Guidry has done something 
his father regrets not doing and his high- 
school coach can hardly believe. He is not 
seeking glory and he is not dissuaded by 
the fact that he will likely never see a 
minute of playing time in his four years— 
even if he’s a senior, and even if they’re 
beating somebody like a drum. He wants 
to be on a team. This is about membership, 
he says. It’s about playing your part, work- 
ing hard to make other guys better. In 
high school, Guidry did not dazzle re- 
cruiters. After deciding he would attend 
Duke, he was far from certain his career 
would continue. 

In the spring of his senior year, Guidry 
called head coach Carl Franks ’83 to let 
him know he was on his way and did he, 
sir, need a walk-on? “He told me to come 
that summer for preseason practice and 
we'd see about it. When I made it through 
that, he told me I had a spot on the team.” 
Franks is a coach who is open to walk-ons, 
says Guidry (and football has more walk- 
ons than any other revenue team, typic- 
ally six at a time). “He gives you the chance 
to prove yourself, and, if you’re good 
enough, you can earn a scholarship.” 

Guidry did not walk on because he 
thought he would play. He walked on be- 
cause he never imagined it was possible. “I 
remember hearing in high school that less 
than 5 percent of all high-school players 
make it to Division I programs, and I re- 
member thinking, ‘Man, that doesn’t sound 
good. Now how am I going to get there?’ ” 


—Patrick Adams 
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Taking on the Titans of Art 


To the list of great match-ups—Magic/ 
Bird, Ali/Frazier, Agassi/Sampras —add 
one more. In Febuary, Matisse Picasso 
opened at the Museum of Modern Art in 
Queens for the art world’s version of 
one-on-one. The works, many of which 
have never traveled, are cleverly paired 
—nude to nude and vase to vase—to 
show the relationships between the 
two titans. 

Patricia Leighten, professor and 
Chair of the art and art history depart- 
ment, and her colleague Mark Antliff, 
associate professor of art history, 
share their views. They are co-authors 
of Cubism and Culture. 


From what you've seen of the catalogue, do you 
think the exhibit will live up to the hype? 


Leighten: It looks like it’s going to be a re- 
markable show in bringing together fabulous 
works, many of them not that well-known. 
They even stretch to find some Picasso works 
that haven’t been shown in recent exhibi- 
tions. And the Matisse, more so. Shaft of Sun- 
light, the Woods of Trivaux, this very abstract 
Matisse from 1917, is quite stunning. I had 
never seen it. It’s always worthwhile looking 
at works in the original. You can study all 
you like, but all your study is tested by looking 
at the work in the original to see if it really 
follows through with what you thought that 
you were seeing in reproductions. 


Were Picasso and Matisse really so exclusively 
competitive or is this exhibit something of a 
marketing gimmick? 


Leighten: The idea that you’ve only got two 
giants who will only look at each other is all 
too frequent in art history and, in particular, 
museum culture. People want to find a 
blockbuster that’s going to bring in people 
who don’t normally visit museums. There 
certainly was this relationship between the 
two; the problem is that I don't believe that 


Picasso had any idea of Matisse as his only 
worthy rival in the world. He was much too 
knowledgeable. He was in dialogues with 
many other artists working, like Braque, 
over his entire career. 

If you were going to do a proper show on 
modernism, you would have Picasso and 
Matisse, but you would also have the less 
well-known artists with whom they were 
deeply involved. Instead, both artists are 
decontextualized from the world that they 
actually operated in. Those worlds certainly 
intersected, but the show extracts it from 
the real history that it all happened in. So 
you don't have any other artists, any 
journals or critics. You don’t have anything. 
They are cut off from all that made their art 
mean something. 

I don’t believe that art has a universal 
meaning for all time; it means something 
different to each audience who sees it. To 
us, Matisse can look tame, whereas he 
looked like a flaming radical at the time. 
We’re on the other side of Jackson Pollock 
—people doing performances, lighting fires. 
The context is different now. 

An exhibition like this vastly oversim- 
plifies. It ignores twenty years of scholarship 
in art history. The cultural fabric that art is 
expressive of has sort of been peeled away. 
It’s entertainment. Intellectual and beauti- 
ful, luscious and worthwhile entertainment. 
But entertainment. 


What was the basis for Picasso’s fixation on 
Matisse? 


Antliff: Matisse, from the standpoint of 1905, 
was incredibly radical. He was in the van- 
guard position, the leader of the movement 
known as Fauvism, which hit the world 
stage in 1905 and had an immediate and 
huge influence on artists everywhere, in- 
cluding Germany and Russia. There was a 
group of avant-garde artists from as far away 
as Denmark and the U.S. who gathered 
around and studied him, so he had a follow- 
ing that was significant. Matisse was among 
the first to “discover” African art— it had 
long been present in Paris, but contemporary 
artists had not paid much attention to it—_ 
and, around 1904, the group around him 


_ became highly interested in 
it. And so did Picasso. 

_ The difference is that 

| whereas Matisse, in a very 

| timid way, adopted some of 
| the stylistic features of Afti- 
| can art, Picasso did so ina 

_ way that was cataclysmic. 
You know, the Demoiselles 

_ d Avignon transformed the 

| way we conceive of mo- 
dernism, and that signature 
painting had a huge impact 
_and really turned the tables 
_ on Matisse’s position as the 
leading radical. It’s at that 
point that they enter into 
this rivalry, which also in- 
cluded those who collected 
_ their paintings. 

For example, they were both being col- 
lected by the Steins—Gertrude and Leo and 
) Sarah. The Steins, as a family and as avid 
intellectuals (Gertrude Stein studied with 
| William James, for instance), kind of fell out 
philosophically and aesthetically along the 
_ lines of supporters of Picasso (Gertrude) and 
_ supporters of Matisse (Sarah and Leo). And, 
| to some extent, that division was defined in 
a very complex way that dealt with the meta- 

physical theories, too. Sarah Stein was a 
follower of Henri Bergson, who was a very 
' important French philosopher, and Matisse 
read Bergson. Many assume, and I think 
correctly, that this was the major philosoph- 
ical influence on Matisse during that period. 
| Picasso’s art was evolving in a very differ- 
_ ent way, equally complex, but in a manner 
| that is divorced from some of the concerns 
_ that Matisse was developing out of those in- 
) terests and that shared community. So one 
i has rivalries not only on the stage of avant- 
| gardism but within the realm of worldviews 
and the greater intellectual community. 


Leighten: Matisse did think Picasso was 
mocking him. My personal feeling, though, 
is that he was not ever mocking Matisse. 
Picasso was simply doing something so much 
) more radical in formal terms than Matisse 
was doing. He was “geometrifying” his works 
) so strongly and denying traditional readings 

















Extracting from the abstract: 
art historians Leighten, left, and Antliff 
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of space and really making works that are 
about being ugly, purposely rejecting tradi- 
tional notions of beauty in European culture. 
I think that Matisse thought that part of 
what Picasso was rejecting was Matisse’s 
own work, and, to a certain extent, that is 
true. But I don’t think it was personalized. | 
think he was just rejecting everything prior 
to what he was doing, not just Matisse. And 
as radical as Matisse’s own art was, he was 
working more closely with more minor mod- 
ulations on the traditional notion of the fe- 
male form as an embodiment of beauty. 


Is a Matisse-Picasso exhibit new to the art world? 


Antliff: No. Yves-Alain Bois put on this huge 
exhibition in February of 1999 that focused 
on the inter-war period of the two artists, 
and he got the idea from an exhibition that 
occurred in the 1930s. So this trope has 
been operative in the museum world for a 
while; it’s just been revised. 


Were Matisse and Picasso more prolific than most? 


Leighten: Yes. But quantity has little to do 
with an artist’s reputation. Quantity can sink 
your ship. Creativity is the key. 


Antliff: For instance, Vermeer did not produce 
a lot of art. But he’s arguably one of the most 
famous artists in the world. When they had 


a Vermeer exhibition at the National Gal- 
lery in Washington, it broke the record in 
attendance. 


Leighten: Some of these figures are so enor- 
mous in the art-historical canon—not 
simply because they did some of the most 
moving and powerful works in and of them- 
selves, like Matisse’s Joy of Life or Picasso’s 
Demoiselles d’Avignon, but because of the 
influence they had on other artists. Art his- 
tory is often constructed in terms of “leader 
and follower.” Matisse was the leader of the 
Fauves. Picasso was the leader of the Cubists. 
Picasso is, in my heart, the greatest of the 
Cubist artists. But we wouldn't have Picasso 
as a Cubist if it weren't for all of those artists 
he was involved with. They spent all their 
time together—talked, drank, and shared 
their thoughts on art and life. The idea that 
you have this one leader who generates all 
of the meaning of a whole movement and a 
bunch of second-rate artists—that’s a mar- 
ket-driven model of history; it really doesn’t 
work for me. 


Would we have Picasso without Matisse? 


Leighten: Perhaps Cubism might have de- 
veloped a bit differently without Fauvism as 
a model of radicalism that it was both 
responding to and reacting against. But 
neither of them would look the way they do 
without Cézanne. If there is one large figure 
who generates a lot of questions and ideas 
in the late-nineteenth and early-twentieth 
centuries, it’s Cézanne. His contemporaries 
thought he was interesting, but they had a 
different set of priorities. Then the Fauvists 
and Cubists come along and look back and 
say, “there’s somebody doing something 
amazing.” And they took what struck them 
and played it out in different ways. 


Which would you rather have on your wall, a 
Picasso or a Matisse? 


Leighten: I'll take whatever they’re giving 
away. 
Antliff: Same here. 


—1interviewed by Patrick Adams 
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Exorcising Terror: The Incredible 
Unending Trial of General 
Augusto Pinochet 

By Ariel Dorfman. Seven Stories Press, 2002. 
222 pages. $11.95. 

n his emotional new history-cum-mem- 
writer and Duke 
Distinguished Professor Ariel Dorfman 


oir, Exorcising Terror, 


reveals his elation when, in November 


1998—just weeks after the London arrest of 


dictator Augusto Pinochet—he re-visits his 
Chilean homeland. 
so many years, | murmur to myself, that 


“This is the first time in 


I will not have to breathe the same air he 
breathes, [The first time 
the General will be away, missing, gone.” 
Indeed, for those of us who lived through 
that other September | 1—the 1973 coup that 
initiated seventeen years of bloody military 
dictatorship—Pinochet’s October 16, 1998, 
arrest by London’s Metropolitan Police came 
as the most unexpected of events and tri- 


” Dorfman writes. “ 


umphs. In the twenty-five years since he had 
taken power, and then even eight years after 
leaving his post as president (but remaining 
Commander of the Army), Pinochet kept an 
ever-tightening grip on Chile’s consciousness. 
The civilians who replaced him in power 
practiced what Dorfman calls a “selective 
downplaying the horror of Pino- 
,000 murdered, 1,000 “disap- 
peared,” and scores of thousands tortured. 
By the fall of 1998, it seemed that Chile’s 
collective memory had been erased by some 
sort of mammoth electro-shock and that 
Pinochet and his historical legacy would 


amnesia,” 
chet’s crimes: 3 


forever be shielded by an impenetrable wall 
of legal and political impunity. Pinochet’s 
terror was long outliving his actual rule. No 
one inside Chile, at least no one with a pub- 


lic voice, dared to say the obvious: Instead of 


being named an un-elected Senator-For-Life, 
Augusto Pinochet should be put on trial. 
When, on that October evening, he was 
arrested on an international warrant issued 
by a crusading Spanish magistrate, the impen- 
etrable wall began to quickly crumble. And 
so when Dorfman returns to Chile shortly 
thereafter, he savors the once unthinkable 
thaw in Chilean society, the melt-down 
of Pinochet’s remaining political power 
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and, consequently, of his place in history. 

As an adviser to socialist President Sal- 
vador Allende, who died in Pinochet’s coup, 
and as one who saw too many of his friends 
and nearly all of his country’s democratic 
institutions perish at the hands of the dic- 
tator, Dorfman had a score to settle with the 
old general. For more than two decades, he 
admits he lived “obsessed” with Pinochet. 
Dorfman’s slim but powerful new book—a 
deft mix of intimate personal anecdote and 
good old-fashioned narrative journalism— 
may be his final and is certainly his best 
revenge. 

The book’s subtitle tells us everything. With 
some wonderfully engaging, though at times 
distracting, twists and turns through his per- 
sonal life, Dorfman offers a passionate and 
illuminating account of how that London ar- 
rest radically rewrote Pinochet’s—and, more 
important, Chile’s—destiny. 

Dorfman paints a vivid picture of Pino- 
chet’s rapid decline. While hysterical and 
wealthy Chilean rightists demonstrated in 
the streets of London for his liberation, 
Pinochet remained in British custody for 
more than 500 days. Eventually, the British 
refused to extradite him to Spain or to the 
handful of other European nations then 





hankering to try the dictator on charges of 


killing their own citizens. Instead, Tony Blair’s 
government, in early 2000, decided to send 
Pinochet back home to Santiago, claiming 
that the eighty-four-year-old was too feeble 
and ill to stand trial anywhere. 

A number of human-rights activists thought 
the story ended there, with Pinochet going 
free. But Dorfman’s tale reveals the ongoing 
political earthquake that was set off inside 
Chile by Pinochet’s arrest. In the ensuing year 
and a half, many if not most of the obstructions 
to prosecuting Pinochet had been tumbled. 

The supposedly enfeebled Pinochet ar- 
rived back on the Santiago tarmac nearly 
dancing a jig but soon found out that literally 
hundreds of murder charges had been filed 
against him by victims’ families, and that a 
single-minded, courageous Chilean magis- 
trate, Juan Guzman, was intent on indicting 
him, trying him, and throwing him into jail. 

Even Pinochet’s selfimposed Amnesty Law 
excusing crimes committed before 1978 had 


_ ARIEL DORFMAN 





Augusto Pinochet 





been punctured. Chilean human-rights law- 
yers successfully argued before their Su- 
preme Court that Chileans who had been 
“disappeared” in the early Seventies were 
still unaccounted for and should therefore 
be treated as current kidnap victims, ren- 
dering the Amnesty Law powerless. Dorfman 
calls that court ruling “a lesson for the plan- 

t.” And with the loophole opened, Judge 
Guzman formally charged Pinochet with 
murder, kidnapping, and torture. 

After a year of legal maneuvering and 
some rather blatant chicanery by his defense 
team, Pinochet was eventually spared trial, 
again on grounds of poor health. But he had 
received, if not justice, at least a modicum 
of comeuppance: Formally indicted and 
charged with murder, disgraced and dejec- 
ted, wanted by a host of countries throughout 
the world, Pinochet found that his legacy was 
smashed. The history books would no longer 
remember him as the architect of Chile’s 
free-market economic model but as one of 
the bloodiest dictators of our age. 

Chile’s proper historical memory is now 
being restored. “For decades, I was ashamed 
that Chile had unfortunately given human- 
ity the word as well as the person Pinochet,” 
writes Dorfman, as the general’s final fate is 
being sealed. “Who would have thought 
that this word would end up being instead a 
legacy of ours to the planet, fervently noti- 
fying every child who is born on this Earth 
that he must never .... be a Pinochet.” 

Ultimately, Dorfman reminds us, in these 
uncertain global times, there was more than 
one September 11 in recent history and that 
often the worst terrorists among us are those 
who cloak themselves in the trappings and 
legitimacy of state power. 


—Mare Cooper 
Cooper, a contributing editor to The Nation, 


was a translator to President Salvador Allende. 
He is the author of the memoir Pinochet and Me. 
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he poetry of In Case of Fire in a Foreign 
Land belongs to what the author calls 
“testimonial literature.” The phrase comes 
_ from his signal essay, “Political Code and Lit- 

erary Code: The Testimonial Genre in Chile 
Today,” collected in the 1991 volume Some 

White to the Future. In that essay, Ariel Dorf 
_ man lists three principal functions of politi- 
cal testimonial literature: to accuse, to record, 
_ and to inspire. He asserts that oral testimony 

is not sufficient; oral accounts must be put 
_ into writing and shaped into literature. 

_ Dorfman has many persons to accuse and 
- much suffering and terror to record, and he 
_ has succeeded in inspiring courage in victims 
_and resolve in reformers. Born in Argentina, 
he received his early education in New York 
City but eventually became a citizen of Chile. 
There he worked for the government of Sal- 
/vador Allende, from 1970 until that demo- 
‘cratic leader was overthrown and assassin- 
ated by Augusto Pinochet in 1973. After the 
coup, the author moved about the world, 
' writing essays literary and political, fiction, 
_ plays, and films in both Spanish and English. 

/He now holds the Walter Hines Page Chair 
of Literature and Latin American Studies 
at Duke. 

_ A literature of testimony must be couched 
in words that are not original to the author, 
jbut for which he must be held responsible. 
These words must report not only the facts 
about the individual situation but the truth 
of the case in every similar situation; they 
must speak in particular terms about a gen- 
eral dark condition; they must be acutely 
personal but bear some of the authority an 
impersonal tone shall impart. 

Dorfman manages to accomplish these tasks 
by choosing a variety of speakers to address 














the political repression they are experienc- 
ing. In “Red Tape,” a Chilean father searches 
for the corpse of his son; in “Two Times Two” 
a fellow prisoner listens to the footsteps of a 
comrade led off to execution. “Nuptials” is 
spoken by a bridegroom whose new wife has 
been abducted by the state; “Last Will and 
Testament” is spoken by a disembodied voice, 
which may be that of a ghost or the silent 
thoughts of a prisoner. 

These voices belong to individual person- 
ages, yet they sound a general theme in very 
similar tones. This similarity of tone produces 
a flattening effect, but what the poet has lost 
in variety and color he has gained in collec- 
tive power. The speakers amass into a chorus 
a little like Beethoven’s chorus of prisoners 
in his opera Fidelio, though without that 
joyous final resolution. 

The persona poems come from part one of 
Dorfman’s collection, “To Miss, Be Missed, 
Missing.” Parts two and three, “Poems I Wasn't 
Going to Show Anybody” and “Undertow,” 
are spoken mostly by the poet. The four epi- 
logues, “Anything Else Would Have Tasted 
Like Ashes,” combine the voices of other 
personae with that of the author. 

My description here is largely correct, but 
oversimplified. The speaker of “I Just Missed 
the Bus and I'll Be Late for Work” in part 
one seems to be related to “Something Must 
Be Happening to My Antennas” in part three. 
Both poems undertake the same theme, the 
inability to mourn because sensibility has 
been numbed from repeated shocks. In “An- 
tennas” the speaker learns that “they” killed 
his friend’s sister on a street corner, yet he is 
“not moved.” “I must be very sick,” he says, 
confessing that, though he cannot mourn the 
real woman, when he watches the television 
soap opera General Hospital, “something wet 
and salty runs down my cheeks.” In the same 
way, the speaker of “I Just Missed the Bus” 
says, “I’d have to piss through my eyes to cry 
for you.” The last poem in the volume, “Voca- 
bulary,” also admits to emotional impotence; 
the speaker was in another country, sepa- 
rated from the events, unable to tell “their 
story.” Finally he confesses, “Let me tell you 
something/Even if I had been there/I could 
not have told their story.” 

Perhaps no literature is more important 


than the literature of testimony. Certainly 
none is more urgent. Yet even in testimony 
that strives with all its strength to attain 
truthfulness, a powerful element of ambigu- 
ity inheres. That is the discovery made by 
both the victim, Paulina Salas, and the vic- 
timizer, Roberto Miranda, in Dorfman’s 1991 
play Death and the Maiden. But such ambig- 
uity does not discredit testimony; it makes it, 
in fact, all the more important to deliver. In 
the afterword to that play, Dorfman poses 
the question, “How can you tell the truth if 
the mask you have adopted ends up being 
identical to your face?” That is what hap- 
pened to the torturer Roberto Miranda 
and to the poet-speaker of In Case of Fire in 
a Foreign Land. The mask that had been 
adopted for the purpose of self-preservation 





came to be an indelible part of the person- 
ality. That was almost the case also with the 
poet. 

This acquired indifference did not finally 
obliterate the courage, the determination, 
the heroism that assumed such indifference 
as a disguise. And that gives us opportunity 
to hope. We live, and, for a long period have 
lived, in a time when each of us may wonder, 
“How would I stand up to false imprison- 
ment, to brutalization, to torture, and to the 
disappearance of my loved ones?” 

Dorfman’s writings, and especially his po- 
etry, show that, though we may buckle and 
admit defeat, our defeat can be only tem- 
porary. We cannot hope for real justice; the 
odds are too strong against the possibility. 
What we will strive for is the vindication 
that the knowledge of the truth will bring. 
To that end, our literature in every form 
must be testimony. In Case of Fire in a Foreign 
Land is irrefutable testimony, not only against 
tyranny and repression but also for integrity 
and endurance. 


—Fred Chappell 


Chappell ’61, A.M. °64 is a poet, novelist, and 
professor of English at the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro. 
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Putting a Patent 
on Research 





THE PROMISE AND PITFALLS OF SPIN-OFFS 


ne entered the gleaming new head- 
quarters of Cogent Neuroscience by 
climbing a broad, burnished stain- 





less-steel spiral staircase, ascending 
each step as a scientist might trace the indi- 
vidual units of a gene along the spiraling 
DNA double helix. Cogent’s metaphorical 
staircase was apt. The company’s ambitious 
aim was to understand the genetics under- 
lying malfunctioning neural machinery and 
to develop drugs for a stunning array of neu- 
rological disorders, including stroke, trauma- 
tic brain injury, and Huntington’s, Parkin- 
son’s, and Alzheimer’s diseases. 

But today, Cogent’s spacious state-of-the- 
art laboratories are empty, its sophisticated 
robot manipulators for genetic experiments 
sit inert. In developments that exemplify 
both the pitfalls and the continuing promise 
of applying Duke discoveries, Cogent closed 
its doors last October when its funding con- 
sortium collapsed. 

The company’s failure is not one of sci- 
ence but of changing priorities in the ven- 
ture-capital markets in a weak economy. 
Founded five years ago, Cogent was based on 
a startling achievement of Duke neurobi- 
ologists Lawrence Katz and Donald Lo. They 
discovered a way to insert genes efficiently 
into living slices of rat brain tissue and to per- 
suade the genes actually to switch on. The 
technique suddenly made possible a drug- 
screening system that the scientists believe is 


nothing short of amazing, says Lo. “By put- 
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ting compounds into the brain cells that 
would interact with the genes you had in- 
troduced, you could make the equivalent of 
hundreds of thousands of transgenic 
animals per day, because you are looking at 
intact brain tissue. So, you retain all the 
normal physiology and, importantly, you 
could examine the pathophysiology of 
neurons in specific disease states, but with 
all the power of molecular biology and bio- 
technology behind it.” 

The catch was that when Katz and Lo 
invented their technique, they realized that 
a university was not an appropriate place to 
make use of it. “About a split-second after 
we understood the importance of the tech- 
nique, we also realized that there was no 
academic funding structure or even labora- 
tory structure to exploit it, because so much 
had to do with scale and production,” says 
Lo. “Thus, it was not compatible with the 
educational and mentorship mission of the 
university. You couldn't in clear conscience 
try to have fifty people in your laboratory 
working on a project whose intellectual 
content is relatively low—different than the 
mentorship you want to provide a graduate 
student or a postdoctoral fellow.” 

Katz and Lo enlisted veteran biotech en- 
trepreneur Max Wallace ’74 as president and 
chief executive officer, and together they 
launched Cogent. Cogent joined an alphabet- 
soup of other Duke-spawned startups with 
names like Merix, Norak, StemCo, and Tri- 





meris. In fact, according to Lo, Cogent may 
soon rise out of its financial ashes, transformed, 
at least in part, into a nonprofit research in- 
stitute aimed at continuing its efforts to de- 
velop new drugs for neurological disorders. 

Such high-energy, high-promise companies 
represent a new era of possibilities for Duke 
research, say administrators. These startups, 
and the other burgeoning corporate collabo- 
rations with faculty scientists and engineers, 
constitute the only way that the university 
can ensure that its basic discoveries and 
knowledge benefit society. In fact, despite the 
perils facing such startups as Cogent, Duke 
leaders see this growing entrepreneurial spirit 
as critical for the continued vitality of the 
university’s research and teaching. Yet they 
also caution that the boom in partnerships 
between corporations and Duke academics 
could present problems that, if not wisely 
managed, could compromise the quality and 
integrity of the university’s research mission 
and programs. 


Among the nation’s research universities, 
‘Duke is a relative latecomer to the arena of 
high-tech startups; in fact, it has only re- 
cently begun to make a concerted effort to 
commercialize its discoveries. “One reason 
we haven't had a lot of spectacular commer- 
cial successes is that venture capital is rela- 
tively new to our geographical area,” says 
Robert Taber, director of Duke’s Office of 

Science and Technology, which was estab- 
lished in 1993. According to Taber, the local 
venture-capital scene has changed dras- 
tically over the past five years, with funds 
under management growing from about $50 
million to more than $400 million today. 
“Such venture capital leads to companies,” he 
says, “and you need a home-grown source, 
since people are not going to come here from 
California to start a company.” 

| “The second reason for our relatively few 
commercial successes to date is that Duke’s 
research mandate has been largely biomedi- 
cal, and developing a product from basic 








biomedical research takes longer,” says Taber. 
“A decade between discovery and product is 
not unusual, given the lengthy approval pro- 
cess required by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration for drugs and medical devices.” 

However, Duke has become an entrepre- 
neurial player, as evidenced by both licensing 
income and startup companies. Licensing 
revenue from Duke patents has climbed from 
$1.5 million in 1999 to $4.1 million in 2000 
to $5.7 million in 2001. Duke discoveries, 
mainly biomedical, have spawned some twen- 
ty-two companies, and eleven others are 
now in development. Duke holds an equity 
position in all of them. 

Amidst this explosive growth of startups, 
collaborations, and corporate consulting, 
Duke’s leaders remain acutely aware of the 
potential for problems. Chief among them is 
conflict of interest, as evidenced by recent de- 
velopments at other institutions. In 1999, for 
example, a University of Pennsylvania trial of 
gene therapy for a rare metabolic disorder 


As the faculty expands its 
efforts to commercialize its 
discoveries, Duke is entering a 
new era. The boom in partner- 
Ships between corporations 
and academics offers potential 
problems that, if not wisely 
Managed, could compromise 
the quality and integrity of 
University research. 


went tragically awry when teenager Jesse 
Gelisinger died after the experimental treat- 
ment. The government ruled that federal re- 
search guidelines were not followed. Critics 
of the study worry that the trial might have 
been influenced by the fact that the lead in- 
vestigator was a co-founder and major stock- 
holder in the company that supported his 
laboratory. Also, Penn held an equity stake in 
the company. 

And in 2002, it was reported that M.D. 
Anderson Center in Houston failed to inform 
patients enrolled in trials of an experimental 
cancer drug that the institution’s president 
held a major financial interest in the pro- 
duct. While there was no evidence that the 
trials were affected, the center acknowl- 
edged that it should have informed patients. 
It has adopted strict new policies to avoid 
such problems in the future. 

Multiple surveys of clinical trial results 
over the last few years have found that those 
sponsored by companies producing the drug 
being tested tend to show more favorable 
results than independently funded studies. 
Reviewing these surveys, Thomas Boden- 
heimer, a clinical professor at the University 
of California at San Francisco, said, “The 
evidence I have...makes a reasonable case 
that scientific misconduct does take place in 
clinical drug trials, that conflict of interest is 
a risk factor for scientific misconduct, and 
that something must be done about it.” 


Quoted in The Washington Post, Bodenhei- 
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The Perplexities of Patents 


early a decade ago, when the medical 

giant Johns Hopkins University took 

on a small biotech startup named 

CellPro in a patent infringement law- 
suit, the results might have been predicted. 
Hopkins won, and tiny CellPro was driven 
out of business. But rather than simplistically 
casting Hopkins as the villain and CellPro as 
the persecuted, Robert Cook-Deegan and 
colleague Avital Bar-Shalom decided to cast 
a cool analyst’s eye on the case. They sought 
broader lessons that might apply to the cur- 
rent steamy entrepreneurial climate—and 
they got them. 

In the analysis published in the December 
2002 Milbank Quarterly, the analysts con- 
cluded that the case—in which Johns Hop- 
kins claimed that CellPro had infringed upon 
its patents for a cancer treatment technology 
exemplifies the complex problems arising 
from academic secrecy, broadly defined pat- 
ents, and the lack of government oversight of 








commercialization of university discoveries 
made using federal funds. 

“The secrecy that currently surrounds 
licensing transactions at academic research 
centers seems likely to come under fire, as 
well it should,” wrote Bar-Shalom and Cook- 
Deegan. Bar-Shalom is currently an American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
Risk Policy fellow; Cook-Deegan is director 
of Duke’s Center for Genome Ethics, Law, 
and Policy. “In our view, terms should be 
public when the research underlying 
intellectual property involves public funds.” 

Such cases suggest that the 1980 Bayh- 
Dole Act, which promotes commercializing 
discoveries made using federal funds, should 
be amended “to ensure accountability and 
feedback on how inventions arising in fed- 
erally funded research are licensed,” they 
wrote. The case involving Johns Hopkins 
and CellPro illustrates that “patents are not 
an unalloyed good—they have a real down- 
side if questions about patents covering one 
component of a technology can kill an entire 
business,” the authors said in their paper. 
They also observed that the case emphasizes 
the moral distinction between commercial- 
izing biotechnology discoveries and those in 
other fields. “Enhancing or obstructing 
computer technology or automobile manu- 
facture is one thing, quashing a firm in the 
business of producing a life-saving cancer 
drug or device quite another. Cancer thera- 
peutics have a moral and social valence 
beyond that captured by business interests 
alone, and will be subject to an additional 
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layer of moral (and political) analysis.” 

Cook-Deegan explains that he and Bar- 
Shalom undertook to explore the conflict 
between Johns Hopkins and CellPro as part 
of efforts of the Institute of Medicine’s Na- 
tional Cancer Policy Board to streamline the 
process of developing cancer diagnostics and 
therapeutics. Both are former staff members 
of the board. The CellPro case, they decided, 
represented an excellent case study of the 
pitfalls inherent in transferring a basic cancer 
research discovery to the marketplace. 

Basically, the case revolved around a dis- 
pute over patent rights to a technology for 
isolating immature cells, called stem cells, 
from bone marrow. Such stem cells are cap- 
able of maturing into a range of immune cells 
to reconstitute a destroyed immune system. 
Thus, such separation technology can be 
used as the basis for cancer treatments in 
which stem cells are used to restore a pa- 
tient’s bone-marrow-based immune system, 
which has been destroyed by radiation or 
chemotherapy. 

In 1981, a Johns Hopkins scientist devel- 
oped antibodies that could recognize such 
stem cells, enabling the cells to be isolated. 
Hopkins received a broad patent that the uni- 
versity believed covered any use of antibodies 
for such isolation. The antibody-based technol- 
ogy was ultimately licensed to Baxter Health- 
care, which began to develop cell-separation 
instrumentation based on the technique. 

Significantly, noted Bar-Shalom and 
Cook-Deegan, Hopkins did not make public 
its licensing agreements, which is entirely 
permissible under the Bayh-Dole Act. This 
secrecy, said the authors, reduced the uni- 
versity’s credibility and complicated efforts 
to judge the merits of the technology and of 
Hopkins’ position. 

Meanwhile, researchers at the Fred Hut- 
chinson Cancer Center in Seattle had devel- 
oped a different antibody-based separation 
technique, which was the basis for the 1989 
founding of the startup company CellPro. 

The company —unwisely, it turned out— 
decided that it did not need to license the 
Johns Hopkins technology and began to 
develop and clinically test its own bone- 
marrow reconstitution technique for use 
following chemotherapy for breast cancer. 

In 1994, Hopkins and the companies to 
which it licensed its technology filed the pa- 
tent infringement suit against CellPro. 

Cook-Deegan says their analysis revealed a 
complex situation. “We ultimately didn’t find 
that one side or the other was right, which is 
unpalatable for those who like clean, simple 
answers. But the case clearly shows that the 
Bayh-Dole Act could be simplified and the 
process made more transparent.” Even though 
some secrecy had been the norm in academe, 
he says, the increase in commercialization has 
exacerbated the tendency. 


—Dennis Meredith 


mer told an August 2000 National Institute 
of Health conference on academic-corporat 
ties, “Pharmaceutical companies—with a lit 
tle help from their friends in academia anc 
the NIH—have created products of grea 
benefit to the world. This activity must con 
tinue. But to reduce the risk of scientific mis 
conduct, investigators and authors nee 
greater independence from their funders.” 

Bodenheimer cites as an example a 199! 
study in the Journal of the American Medica 
Association analyzing forty-four articles tha 
explored the economics of cancer drugs. Ac 
cording to the analysis, only 5 percent of th 
drug-company-funded studies offered con 
clusions unfavorable to the companies’ pro 
ducts; 38 percent of those with no industr 
funding reached unfavorable conclusions. 

And in a 1996 study, Mildred Cho an 
colleagues at the Stanford Center for Bio 
medical Ethics found that 98 percent of com 
pany-sponsored drug studies published it 
peer-reviewed journals or in symposium pro 
ceedings between 1980 and 1989 reportec 
that new therapies were more effective that 
standard drugs. In comparison, only 79 per 
cent of studies without industry financin 
found that the new drug was more effective 

“Can you imagine an election in whicl 
someone gets 98 percent of the vote?” Boden 
heimer asked in an article he wrote on con 
flict of interest. “I guess if you pay for th 
votes, it’s possible. It seems likely that som« 
of these trials were designed to favor thi 
sponsor, or the data were analyzed to favo 
the sponsor, or the trials were written to fa 
vor the sponsor, or the trials that didn’t favo 
the sponsor were not published.” 

Some policy experts would ban any fi 
nancial involvement of researchers with com 
panies whose drugs they are testing. “I’m no 
comfortable with scientists’ owning substan 
tial equity in small firms that are sponsorin 
their clinical research,” David Blumenthal 
director of the Institute for Health Policy a 
Massachusetts General Hospital, told Th 
New York Times. “I think it creates a conflic 
of interest, and the conflict is particularh 
difficult to justify in cases where patients 
welfare may be affected.” 

To Sandy Williams M.D. ’74, dean o 
Duke’s medical school, the key to avoidins 
conflict-of-interest problems is preparation 
“My view is that conflicts of interest are 
inevitable,” he says. “Powerful conflicts po 
tentially exist even in a school that has ne 
contact with industry. Our academic rewarc 
system creates conflicts of interest ever 
when it has nothing to do with persona 
profit. 

“These conflicts need to be managed, ane 


the first step is to require complete disclo- 
sure,” he continues. “I believe we do have 
policies in place that protect us from the dark 
side of conflict-of-interest problems.” 
Nevertheless, Williams and his colleagues 


| are all too aware of the professional pitfalls of 


corporate involvement. “I know of sad cir- 
cumstances where excellent scientists have 


wrecked their careers by the failed pursuit of 


commercial interests that stemmed from their 
discoveries,” he says. “What's needed is know- 
ledge and good counseling, particularly at 
the early stages of their lives, for faculty mem- 
bers who make discoveries they believe have 
‘practical value.” 

On the other hand, as Lo emphasizes, ties 
between universities and startups can foster 
extraordinary scientific synergies that bene- 
fit the universities and society. “One reason I 
retained my faculty position at Duke is be- 
cause in this new era I think there is a third 
place to do science,” he says. “Historically, 
there has been either the academic environ- 
‘ment or the pharmaceutical industry. But 
now the biotechnology industry has matured 
/over the past decade, so that the best science 
in some cases can be done right at the 
‘interface of biotechnology and academics. 

“In a perfect world, people could do some 
phases of their work in the private sector 








because they need the scale and capitali- 
zation, and then other phases in academe, 
where you need the intellectual freedom to 
establish a scientific basis for what you’re 
studying. And that freedom is really only 
available in the academic environment.” 

Williams stresses the practical benefits of 
such academic-industry partnerships: “Greater 
flow between industry and Duke will help us 
have better research infrastructure. Cor- 
porate support brings access to technology, 
either financially or [by providing] a better 
ability to outsource certain capital-intensive 
things we want to do.” 

In fact, Duke administrators say, allowing 
such flexibility and collaboration may well 
be the only way universities can attract and 
hold talented scientists and engineers. Ac- 
cording to Vice Provost for Research James 
Siedow, “Nobody’s naive enough to say we’re 
not involved in commercial ventures for the 
money. Of course, we’d like to hit it big with 
a breast-cancer drug such as Taxol [which 
used Duke research], or with a Gatorade 
[developed at the University of Florida]. But 
more importantly, we have to recognize that 
younger faculty have been deeply immersed 
in an environment of entrepreneurship. So, 
unless we make Duke a very nurturing place 
with respect to technology transfer, we’re 


“When we first 
started Cogent, | 
had the assumption 
that academics 
were unworidily, 
nerdy people shut 
Off in an ivory 
tower, and that the 
world of business 
was quite a 
different world.” 


DONALD LO 
Neurobiologist 


going to lose the very kinds of talented fac- 
ulty that we want to attract and retain.” 
Siedow says also that learning entrepre- 
neurship is a significant part of an acade- 
mic’s professional development and the uni- 
versity’s advance. “My observation from the 
other schools that are really active with spin- 
offs is that once one faculty member suc- 
ceeds, then other faculty begin to realize, 
‘You know, I can do that, too, and I have 
ideas that are worthwhile.’ And entrepre- 
neurship becomes a self-generating system.” 
He also emphasizes that—beyond the fi- 
nancial and academic- quality factors spur- 
ring corporate collaborations—the university 
is obligated under federal law to try to com- 
mercialize discoveries made by federally 
funded research. The 1980 Bayh-Dole Act 
requires universities to make every effort to 
patent and license discoveries, so that they 
will be applied for the public good. 
Entrepreneurial drive is especially impor- 
tant in the Pratt School of Engineering, says 
Dean Kristina Johnson. “The kind of faculty 
members we are looking for are excellent 
scholars and excellent teachers, and a good 
majority of them are interested in translating 
their ideas and products and processes into 
new companies. So, when we look at faculty 
members, that interest is certainly a plus.” 
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A Taint on Industry-Sponsored Clinical Trials 


any critics of industry sponsor- 
ship of clinical trials have 
gathered statistics suggesting a 
biasing of results in favor of the 
company’s drugs or treatment. But Duke 
Medical Center researchers have gone to 
the heart of the issue—presenting evidence 
that industrial sponsorship can even warp 
the basic management of clinical trials. 

In an article in the October 24, 2002, 
issue of the New England Journal of 
Medicine, they reported the results of a 
survey of 108 member institutions of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. 
The aim was to assess the extent to which 
their contracts with clinical-trial sponsors 
complied with key provisions of accepted 
guidelines designed to protect the integrity 
of research and the rights and interests of 
academic investigators. The guidelines— 
promulgated by the International Com- 
mittee of Medical Journal Editors (ICMJE) 
—are used by more than 500 medical 
journals as a standard for researchers 
submitting papers for publication. 

The Duke research team, led by Kevin 
A. Schulman, professor of medicine, asked 
the institutions: 


¢ whether authors of reports of multi- 
center trials had access to all trial data; 


¢ whether the authors or an inde- 
pendent committee controlled editorial and 
publication decisions; 


¢ whether investigators were fully 
involved in the design and conduct of 
the trials. 


The Duke team found that such pro- 
visions rarely ended up in academic medi- 
cal centers’ agreements with industry 
sponsors. “We didn’t expect to find full 
compliance with the guidelines, but we 
were surprised by the 
extent to which the 
agreements entered 
into by medical schools 
did not protect the in- 
dependence of 
investigators in clinical 
studies and the integrity 
of their research,” says 
Schulman. “We hope 
[this study] will offer 
medical schools a road 
map for how they might 
improve their agree- 
ments with industry 
sponsors.” The study 
was funded by the 
Duke Clinical Research 
Institute (DCRI). 

According to senior 
author and DCRI di- 
rector Robert Califf, it 
is important for all 
researchers to have 
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access to all the data in a multi-center 
study. “Publishing data, positive or negative, 
that are collected at a single site as part of a 
multi-center trial is not sound scientific 
practice,” Califf says. “The number of pa- 
tients enrolled at a single site is almost 
never large enough to yield statistically 
significant results.” 

Industry sponsors typically control 
decisions regarding the publication of 
data from clinical trials, the researchers 
found. The agreements also did not ensure 
dissemination of findings from research 
on stored biological materials, often col- 
lected during clinical trials for potential 
future research. 

“Institutional agreements often fail to 
ensure researchers access to the final data 
from clinical trials, and there is also no 
guarantee that the collected data will ever 
be published or made available for profes- 
sional use,” says study co-author Jeremy 
Sugarman ’82, M.D. ’86, director of the 
Center for the Study of Medical Ethics and 
Humanities at Duke Medical Center. 
“Patients often participate in clinical trials 
not only for personal benefit, but also 
because they believe they are contributing 
to scientific knowledge as a whole. If trial 
data are not made available to others, 
this may break an implicit promise to re- 
search participants that their contributions 
will be used in such a way.” 

The Duke study also found scant 
adherence to the ICMJE recommendation 
for the participation of investigators in the 
design of trials. Only 2 percent required the 
presence of an independent executive com- 
mittee as a condition of participation in a 
trial; only 1 percent required a data- and 
safety-monitoring board. 


—Dennis Meredith 
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Johnson’s extensive experience with en- 
trepreneurship in her former post at the 
University of Colorado has convinced her 
that faculty entrepreneurship—even if the 
faculty member leaves—redounds to the 
ultimate benefit of the university. “I have 
observed that faculty members who have 
gone out and started companies—and that 
includes my students and me—when they 
make it, they’re very grateful that they've 
been treated well. And ultimately, they can 
be some of our best supporters in the future 
for encouraging the next generation of stu- 
dents and faculty members.” As a result, she 
says, “I would love to have all our faculty mem- 
bers rich and have stock in startup companies 
and serve on boards, because I think they 
bring value to the students and the educa- 
tional process as well as help us retain them.” 

What’s more, involvement with industry 
invariably improves a faculty member’s un- 
derstanding of his or her field, Johnson says. 
She cites her own experience with a startup 
in the field of electronic image displays. 
“When I worked with the company, one year 
I went to a different customer every week fot 
fifty-two weeks—in Japan, in Europe, in the 
US. And as a result, I learned what was state- 
of-the-art across the whole display industry. 

“I did sign nondisclosure agreements, but 
even if | don’t communicate what a specific 
company is doing, I know what's important 
and not to waste my time even going down 
that alley. So, sometimes it’s just as impor- 
tant to shut down pathways that aren’t im- 
portant [as to] have to explore them all.” 

Finally, says Johnson, the energy required 
to commercialize a discovery, and thus bene- 
fit society, is most likely to come from the 
discoverer. “I’ve found that the folks who are 
most wildly enthusiastic about the ideas ane 
most willing to license them are the inven- 
tors themselves,” she says. “So, allowing an 
easy way for faculty members, their post- 
docs, or graduating graduate students to start 
companies is really important.” Johnson 
favors a university policy that allows faculty 
members to found companies and serve on 
their boards and as consultants, yet remain 
at the university. Such an arrangement 
enables the university to structure venture- 
capital and licensing arrangements carefully 
to benefit both the faculty member and the 
university, she says. 

The ultimate result of such encouraging 
policies, says Williams, is that an active in- 
volvement with industry has become the 
hallmark of a high-quality research institu- 
tion. “As I look at programs in molecular 
biology and biomedical science around the 
country, some of the people I admire an 




















respect the most as great academicians are 
also the ones who have substantial interac- 
tions with industry,” he says. “So, I believe 
that a more proactive stance on Duke’s part 
to foster entrepreneurship will help us re- 
cruit and retain the best faculty.” 

Provost Peter Lange emphasizes, however, 
that the university does not recruit faculty 
members based on the economic potential of 
their research, but rather on the importance of 
| those ideas to the advancement of know- 
ledge, the university’s teaching mission, and 
society. “We should not be in the business of 
hiring faculty because we think they have 
ideas that will be profitable,” he says. “We 
need to hire faculty because they have ideas 
that are at the cutting edge of their field and 
that really will advance knowledge. But at 
the same time, when those researchers deve- 
lop ideas that could allow us to improve soci- 
ety and/or profit from those ideas, we do need 
to take advantage of those opportunities.” 
| The university has launched several initia- 
tives to ensure that faculty members like Lo, 
who are interested in applying their discov- 
eries, are given the greatest encouragement 
and aid. Williams and his colleagues have pro- 
posed a for-profit venture, Translational Medi- 
cine Inc. (TMI), as a way to give faculty access 
to corporate expertise in technology transfer, 
technology development funding, and con- 
sulting opportunities. “Our plan is to move this 
initiative outside the university’s walls, both 
to attract investors and to create a user-friendly 
gateway to the university,” says Williams. 
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“There are two schools of thought in fos- 
tering relationships with industry,” he says. 
“One is that the role of the central administra- 
tion is to be a passive conduit, simply to regu- 
late it, to keep faculty from doing too much, 
to manage conflicts of interests and consult- 
ing time, and so forth. But I think the new 
era will give competitive advantage to those 
institutions that turn the gateway to and 
from industry into a point of real creative 
thought and development, and become ac- 
tive in fostering the right kinds of relation- 
ships between industry and academia.” TMI’s 
structure, Williams says, will actually help 
the university avoid ethical problems. “By 
having this gateway outside the university, 
we can better manage conflict-of-interest 
issues and foster the relationships we want 
with industry, because contractual agreements 
and confidentiality issues will be easier.” 

Similarly, the Pratt School has launched 
the Duke Engineering Venture Investment 
Limited (DEVIL) Fund. This fund raises sup- 
port from venture capitalists, enabling the 
engineering school to invest in promising 
startups and to use the revenue to support 
new faculty and programs. Johnson and her 
colleagues are also seeking outside support 
for a venture-fund capability—dubbed Duke 
Engineering Research, Inc.—to fund faculty 
members and graduate students in the early 
stages of developing an idea, which the stu- 
dents can transform into a startup company 
once they graduate. 

In fact, Johnson sees little problem with care- 


“Powerful conflicts 
potentially exist even in 
a school that has no 
contact with industry. 
These conflicts need to 
he managed, and the 
first step is to require 
complete disclosure.” 


SANDY WILLIAMS 
Dean, Duke Medical School 





fully monitored cor- 
porate research going 
on within the walls of 
the university. “One 
advantage the univer- 
sity has that startup 
companies don’t is fa- 
cilities and resources,” 
she says. “Certainly we 
don’t want to see fac- 
ulty members who are thinking about start- 
ing a company being approached by venture 
capitalists [VCs] who tell them, ‘If you could 
just do a proof-of-principle experiment in 
your lab, we could fund your company.’ But I 
don’t have a problem with the work going 
on in the lab if the VC puts up money to pay 
for the lab space, time, and other resources.” 

The emphasis in all these entrepreneurial 
efforts, says Lange, is outside support. While 
some universities—including the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and North 
Carolina State—have launched venture- 
capital funds with their own money, Duke 
will not be among them. “It’s not the univer- 
sity’s resources that we want to commit,” he 
says. “We bring the ideas and the ability to 
develop them. We also market our ideas to 
those in the business of supporting ideas.” 

Those universities that forego investing 
their own money often cite the infamous 
experience of Boston University, when in 
1987 it invested $120 million, much of it 
from the university’s endowment, in the bio- 
technology company Seragen. Amid conflict- 
of-interest allegations and complaints of in- 
competence, Seragen’s stock plummeted, and 
the university recovered only a fraction of its 
investment. 

Besides conflict of interest, says Lange, 
Duke also guards carefully against “conflict 
of commitment,” in which commercial in- 
volvement compromises a faculty member’s 
commitment to academic research and teach- 
ing. “The entrepreneurial spirit is a double- 
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edged sword,” he says. “To a great extent, it 
serves our broader mission, but push it too 
far, and it can compromise that mission.” 
Contrary to popular belief, he says, the 
erowing interest among faculty members in 
commercializing their discoveries does not 
constitute a basic change in their opera- 
tional style. “We have always had a very en- 
trepreneurial faculty in the sense of starting 
new programs, going out and getting grants, 
and being interdisciplinary,” he says. “I think 
what’s changed now is that there’s an added 
interest in taking advantage of intellectual 
property and new ideas we develop on cam- 
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pus and converting them into products that 
improve society and that have the potential 
for financial return to the researchers and to 
the university itself.” 

Neurobiologist Lo discovered that the dif- 
ference between being an academic entre- 
preneur and a commercial one is not all that 
great. “When we first started Cogent, I had 
the assumption that academics were un- 
worldly, nerdy people who were shut off in 
an ivory tower, and that the world of busi- 
ness was quite a different world. What I 
didn’t realize was that, basically, all research 
faculty are entrepreneurs. All of us are CEOs 
and chief scientific officers when we start 
our own labs with university seed funding. 
From that funding, we have to get some tan- 
gible results that allow us to get our first real 
round of funding, typically from the National 
Institutes of Health. And then you have to 
quickly build your little entrepreneurial 
startup in the academic environment to get 
enough traction to establish the proof of 
principles that you need to get that next 
round of funding. 

“So, in a sense, what I find myself doing 
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here in the corporate context is everything 
that I used to do as an academic at Duke. 
Everything has a slightly different name, so 
the language I use is different, but it’s more 
of a difference in dialect than in language.” 
In developing its policies, Duke will take a 
page from the books of other major research 


. OPEC cS : a 
universities, says Lange. “Even in the case of 


universities with the most entrepreneurial 
cultures, such as Stanford and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, nobody has 
questioned their commitment to basic re- 
search,” he says, “because they have been 
vigilant about conflict of commitment and 
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not letting what might be called a ‘lucre 
philosophy’ take over.” 

Another worry of academics is that corpor- 
ate relationships might compromise the free 
flow of scientific information traditional in 
academe. The concern is not unwarranted, 
say those who have investigated the effects 
of corporate relationships. Mass General’s 
David Blumenthal and his colleagues did a 
1996 survey of life-science-company execu- 
tives that led him to conclude that corpo- 
rate relationships “may pose greater threats 
to the openness of scientific communication 
than universities generally acknowledge.” 
More than 80 percent of executives said they 
had required researchers to keep some infor- 
mation secret, pending a patent application. 

In another survey of academic researchers 
in the biological sciences, Blumenthal and 
his colleagues found that nearly a tenth 
reported withholding research results from 
other university scientists. A fifth of the re- 
spondents reported delaying the publication 
of results for more than six months, to main- 
tain a lead over competitors or to give them 
time to obtain a patent. Especially signifi- 


cant, he discovered, is that professors whe 
engaged in industry-supported research with 
commercial applications were more thar 
three times as likely to delay publication as 
those who had no industry support. 

Most recently, a Duke Medical Cente 
study found that research agreements be. 
tween industry and academic medical cen: 
ters frequently do not adhere to internationa 
guidelines to protect the integrity of re 
search and the rights and interests of aca: 
demic investigators. The study, published ir 
the New England Journal of Medicine, con. 
sisted of a survey of the contracts with clin. 
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ical trial sponsors of 108 academic medica 
centers. 

Duke leaders emphasize that they have 
adopted policies aimed at protecting aca 
demic freedom from compromise by corpor 
ate agreements. According to Vice Provos! 
Siedow, the university accepts no corporate 
agreements that restrict scientific publica. 
tion. The university does allow corporate 
partners to review scientific papers before 
publication, but only to enable them to de- 
termine whether any of the corporation’s pro- 
prietary information is about to be published 
And, like other universities, Duke limits fac 
ulty consulting during the academic year te 
the equivalent of one day a week. 

Given Duke’s rapid rise in corporate rela- 
tionships, administrators do express concer? 
over the gaps that remain in the university’ 
technology transfer policies. President Nan- 
nerl O. Keohane has commissioned a task 
force of senior administrators to recommend 
ways to strengthen, and, in some cases, es- 
tablish policies on technology transfer. Fot 
example, says Siedow, the university needs te 
develop an explicit policy governing whether 





| faculty members can serve on the boards of 
Ny) 


or hold equity positions in their startup com- 
_panies. Also, technology transfer policy must 
be fair to all faculty members. 

“We need to set up a culture that supports 
faculty who want to maintain a more purely 
academic approach and may not want to 

think about commercial implications of their 

work,” Siedow says. “By the same token, we 
don’t want to penalize someone who is in- 
terested in the commercial implications.” 

Despite a university’s best efforts, devel- 
oping its own technology transfer policy is a 
difficult, onerous job, given that no stan- 
dards exist, he says. “There’s just no silver 
bullet. In fact, as we survey other universities, 
we see everything from the policy equivalent 
of muzzle loaders to automatic weapons. So, 
basically, Duke will need to generate its own 
policy, based on its own culture. We cer- 
tainly recognize that we are now changing 
our culture. But we will not stray from what 
makes Duke the kind of university it is.” 

Besides carefully formulating its policy, 
Duke faculty members and administrators 
are turning to medical ethicists such as 





“lve found 
that the folks 
ho are 

ost wildly 
nthusiastic 
hout the 
ideas and 
most willing 
to license 
them are the 
inventors 
themselves.” 
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Jeremy Sugarman 82, KRISTINA 
M.D. ’86, who also wor- JOHNSON 


Dean, Pratt School 
of Engineering 


ries that conflicts of in- 
terest and commitment 
inherent in an entre- 
preneurial culture will 
affect academic medicine. As director of the 
Center for the Study of Medical Ethics and 
Humanities, Sugarical school in exploring 
such questions. 

The center—and its collaborating physi- 
cians and scholars—has plenty of work 
ahead, says Sugarman. “We don’t currently 
understand the implications of concentrating 
more on areas that are thought to bring 
profit in its commercial sense, rather than 
profit in its intellectual sense. And, we need 
to consider how we assess what scientific 
questions get asked within the clinical or 
academic community. How will we ensure 
that we continue to address important ques- 
tions, whatever they are, regardless of their 
profitability and their ability for translation 
to commercial products?” 

“With respect to education, one concern is 
whether we are diverting students to projects 


for which the investigator-investor has a pri- 
mary concern,” Sugarman continues. “How 
do we provide appropriate protections for 
our students, including those who are work- 
ing closely with a faculty mentor? With re- 
spect to clinical care, we need to raise hard 
questions about the appropriateness of en- 
rolling patients seeking care here in clinical 
trials related to a project in which we are 
investing. 

“It’s always exciting to talk about the 
prospects without talking about the gritty 
mechanisms we use to deal with the issues 
involved. We just have to handle them ex- 
plicitly and use our ingenuity to deliberate 
about the best ways of coming up with nec- 
essary protections.” 

Fortunately, Sugarman says, he is finding a 
new climate of ethical consciousness among 
faculty members. “I’ve been receiving more 
calls from faculty about a variety of ethical 
issues, especially in research ethics. They 
want to know how to design a particular re- 
search protocol so that it is ethically ap- 
propriate. And to me, this ‘preventive ethics’ 
approach is much more appropriate than the 
Monday-morning quarterbacking that some 
of my colleagues have found themselves 
having to do.” 

Even with the thorny issues of ethics and 
policy, medical dean Williams emphasizes 
that the benefits of entrepreneurship and 
commercial collaboration far outweigh the 
problems. “Twenty years ago when I was a 
young scientist, I never even thought about 
patenting my discoveries,” Williams says. “It 
just wasn’t on my radar screen. And I think 
there were some sad, wasted opportunities 
in that era, where many people, if they had 
been clued into this world, would have 
gained great value for themselves, for the 
institution, for society.” 

“The older school of thought was that the 
academy should keep itself free of en- 
cumbering contacts with industry, because 
that was a distraction from our core missions 
of education and fundamental research,” 
says Williams. “No one values the core mis- 
sion of the academy more than I do, but I 
believe that a practical, realistic view today 
is that we not only should, but we must have 
many forms of contact with industry.” 

“Tt is, | think, fundamental to our core 
mission that we not only discover new prin- 
ciples that underlie human health and dis- 
ease,” he says, “but we also work to foster 
the movement of those new ideas into clini- 
cal practice. And, by and large, that doesn’t 
happen without innovation moving into 
industry.” m | 
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On the Campaign Trail 


Kouri: welcoming 
warm wishes 














t’s after nine o'clock on Elec- 

tion Night 2002, and Robin 

Hayes ’67 is holed up in a 

small conference room on the 
seventh floor of the Lowe’s Motor 
Speedway clubhouse in Concord, 
North Carolina. A few close 
aides are with him. His campaign 
manager is putting up county-by- 
county election returns on a white 
board as they come in over a 
radio and cell phone. 

Chris Kouri M.PP. ’00 is 
driving along dangerously rainy 
and foggy Highway 74 from 
Fayetteville to Charlotte in his 
well-traveled black Saturn, a 
caravan of cars behind him car-. 
rying campaign workers, friends, 
and his mom. 

The two men are at the end 
of a short, but intense race to be 
North Carolina’s U.S. Represen- 
tative from the Eighth Congres- 
sional District. The district was 
redrawn by the state’s General 
Assembly early in 2002, in a 
bitter, partisan battle that resulted 
in more Democratic voters. Re- 
publican incumbent Hayes, who 
has represented the district for four 
years, is facing a stiff challenge 
from Kouri, a Charlotte attorney 
in his first political race. The cam- 
paign was delayed by the redis- 
tricting battle, first in the assembly 
and then in the courts, and the 
candidates have had less than two 
months for this contest. Those 
two months have boiled down to 
this moment. 

Returns ave beginning to air 
over the radio, and race after race 
is called. As the miles go by, the 
governor’s race in Florida is 
announced for Jeb Bush. Incum- 
bents all over North Carolina are 
holding onto their seats, and 
Republicans all over the country 
are doing well. The Associated 
Press and CNN call the North 
Carolina U.S. Senate race for 
Elizabeth Dole, but still the totals 
are not complete for the Kouri- 
Hayes contest. The key to the 
race could be the Charlotte pre- 
cincts, which are favored to sup- 
port Kouri and make up a large 
chunk of the voters in the district. 

Kouri keeps driving. Hayes 
waits. 


Sunday, November 3 
Fayetteville 

Parks Chapel Free Will Baptist Church is 
one of the largest churches in Fayetteville, 
with a predominantly black congregation 
whose energy and emotion fill the sanctuary. 

Kouri is part of that congregation today— 
not for the first time—and during a segment 
of the service devoted to announcements, 
just after one of the church elders delivers 
an impassioned minute of get-out-the-vote 
remarks, he is asked to speak. 

He talks about his mother, a nurse, saying 
that she has been worried about him during 
this campaign when it slips into negativity. 
“She asked me, ‘How can you continue?” I 
tell her, ‘Mom, someone has to stand up for 
what's right,’” he says. “I will stand up for 
what’s right, and I will stand up for you.” He 
outlines priorities he’ll have if he’s elected, 
including jobs, prescription-drug coverage, 
and education, and then the former star 
quarterback alludes to his football 
career. 

“When I played football, I 
led calisthenics,” he says. 
“And I was always 
getting grief from my 
teammates for being 
all peppy and enthusi- 
astic, even in prac- 
tice. But I’d tell em 
—the key to winning 
a big game is to ac- 
knowledge how impor- 
tant it is just to be 
getting ready for the big 
game. And today, this 
Sunday, two days before 
Election Day, is the day. It’s the day 
to be getting the word out, to tell your 
neighbor, to make sure people you know are 
going to go vote.” 

As Kouri finishes, a father sitting alone 
with his young son nods his head. “Yes, yes,” 
he says. “Yes.” 


Monday, November 4 
Laurinburg 
10:45 a.m. 

The Pilkington glass plant is one of 
Scotland County’s largest employers, but 
has seen its workforce drop from more than 
a thousand several years ago to right around 
three hundred today. It’s a good backdrop 
for Kouri’s campaign, which has focused 
on North Carolina jobs lost because of 
“fast-track” legislation and the movement 
of American corporations to cheaper 
foreign locations. 

Kouri has been invited to the plant by its 





union, and he spends a good bit of the 
morning there, touring the works, talking 
with employees, listening to their concerns 
about jobs and imports and the economy. 
‘Two steelworkers accompany Kouri back 
out to the gate, where the security guard 
notes, impressed, the duration of his stay: 
“two hours!” The steelworkers are each 
wearing stickers: “Chris Kouri for Congress” 
reads one, and “I’m a Steelworker and I Vote.” 
Kouri talks with them for several more 
minutes, then, after shaking their hands, 
gets into a Car. 

First thing, he pulls out his cell phone and 
begins returning the calls that have come in 
while he was in the plant. Messages returned, 
he pulls out a list of numbers of supporters 
he needs to contact. Some he spoke to in 
person—brief conversations. For others, he 
left messages. They all boiled down to the 
same thought: “Tomorrow is a big day, and 

I'd appreciate your support.” 


Hamlet 
1:15 p.m. 
Downtown 
“4 Hamlet is quiet 
on this cool, 
damp Monday. 
Hayes is here 
for lunch with 
several local 
Democrats, 
including 
Hamlet’s may- 
or, at the Main 
Street Cafe. There 
are many more 
registered Democrats 
than Republicans in the 
county, and Hayes hopes that 
some of them will cross party lines for him. 
He might have some luck. Several of his 
lunch companions are wearing Hayes cam- 
paign stickers on their jackets as they eat 
barbecue alongside him. Though he seems 
at ease talking to anyone he meets, Hayes 
does as much listening as he does talking. 
After lunch, Hayes walks down the street 
and visits with more locals. He is dressed 
conservatively in blue suit, white shirt, and 
red tie, with American flag and 82nd 
Airborne Corps pins on his jacket lapels. He 
sticks his head in at an insurance agency, 
saying hello to the secretaries working 
there, then meets a three-week-old baby in 
a gift shop and chats with a few retired men 
at the Birmingham Rexall drugstore. “You've 
done a lot for Richmond County,” one of 
the men tells him. 
As he sits with these men, retired railroad 
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workers, veterans all, Hayes reaches inside 
his jacket and pulls out a pocket-sized Bible. 
His father carried it as a soldier in Europe 
during World War II, and it emerges from 
Hayes’ pocket often on the campaign trail. 
He reads aloud a passage by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt that is inscribed in the front—a 
message from the Democratic president to 
the American Gls fighting abroad. 

“As Commander-in-Chief I take pleasure 
in commending the reading of the Bible to 
all who serve in the armed forces of the 
United States,” he reads. 

“Throughout the centuries men of many 
faiths and diverse origins have found in the 
Sacred Book words of wisdom, counsel, and 
inspiration. It is a fountain of strength and 
now, as always, an aid in attaining the 
highest aspirations of the human soul.” 

That was the kind of Democrat Party he 
grew up believing in, Hayes tells the men. 
But the Democratic Party has moved away 
from those Bible-based ideals. And that, 
Hayes says, is why he’s now a Republican. 


Albemarle 
2:20 p.m. 

Former Stanly County commissioner 
David Morgan, owner of a Ford dealership 
and staunch Democrat, has been one of 
Kouri’s political mentors over the past 
eleven months. Running to reclaim his seat 
on the county commission, Morgan is ready 
to campaign with Kouri. 

The afternoon is brightening. As he climbs 
into the front seat of Morgan’s red pickup, 
Kouri sheds his jacket. He’s dressed for a 
long day of campaigning and meeting people, 
wearing a plaid shirt and khakis. Morgan 
puts the truck in gear and heads out of 
town, west through Frog Pond and Locust 
toward a lumberyard and tool-and-die plant 
where Kouri supporters are waiting. 

The two men talk high-school football 
along the way—Morgan’s son is a standout 
—and then they talk county politics, ticking 
off the ten counties in the district and trying 
to figure which way they might go. “Hoke is 
strong,” Kouri says. “Mecklenburg is strong. 
Scotland is getting stronger all the time. 
We'll see tomorrow.” 


Laurinburg 
2:40 p.m. 

Hayes is walking down the street, stopping 
in businesses along the way to shake hands 
and say hello. At The Daily Grind, a coffee 
shop, someone has written “Welcome Robin 
Hayes” on a chalkboard. There are a dozen 
or so people here getting their afternoon 
caffeine fix. 
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Hayes buys a cookie and says, “Who wants 
a bite of my cookie?” He gives half of it to a 
young reporter from the Laurinburg paper 
who’s shown up for the visit and has become, 
for a few minutes, a part of the handful of 
people who surround Hayes as he goes down 
the street, talking to people and stopping at 
local businesses to shake a few hands, ask 
for a few votes, and listen to local concerns. 

At Barron's, a men’s clothing shop a few 
doors up from The Daily Grind, Hayes talks 
about the economy. “Is business picking up 
any or is it still sort of dragging?” he asks. 
“Still dragging,” says David Stone, the owner. 
“I think the markets are just sitting there 
holding their breath,” Hayes says. “If we get 
control of the Senate, you're going to see 
the stock market go [up].” 

Stone later confides that although he’s 
registered as a Democrat, he’s already been 
to the polls and voted for Hayes. He used to 
be a Republican, he says, but switched his 
registration to Democrat so he could vote 
for local politicians he supported, but who 
had to run as Democrats to win local seats. 

Continuing down the street, Hayes doesn’t 
miss any chances to greet potential voters. He 
opens a car door to chat with a frail, elderly 
woman sitting in the passenger seat. “How 
are you? I’m Congressman Robin Hayes,” he 
says. “Hayes, I’m your man,” he yells at a 
man sitting in a pickup truck at a stoplight. 


Stanfield 
3:45 p.m. 

Safety glasses on, packet of disposable ear- 
plugs tucked in his shirt pocket, Kouri is 
touring a tool-and-die plant where rivets are 
produced. It’s the kind of factory you see 
fewer of these days, and once again he’s 
talking about keeping jobs in North Carolina. 

His reception is mixed—first of all, it’s a 
quiet shift, not many workers still on the 
floor. And there are definitely some Repub- 
licans among those remaining. But Kouri 
doesn’t let a hint of difference come into his 
voice as he talks with them. “I’m not your 
man,” says one lower-management-level em- 
ployee. “I’m from Concord,” referring to 
Hayes’ home turf. Kouri smiles at him, friendly 
and respectful. “Well, we’ve got some sup- 
port up there. I’d sure appreciate yours.” 

Elsewhere, a computer technician shakes 
Kouri’s hand. “I’ve seen you on TY,” he says. 
“You've got my vote.” Kouri thanks him, then 
makes sure David Morgan gets introduced. 
“He’d appreciate your vote, too,” Kouri says. 

On the way back to Albemarle, Kouri and 
Morgan stop in Locust at a tire store to 
shake hands with the mechanics and a 
customer or two. Then it’s back to the road. 





Hope Mills 
4:30 p.m. 

The last stop of the day won't yield any 
“earned media,” as the political insiders call 
it—coverage from reporters instead of ad- 
vertising paid for with campaign funds. The 
Fayetteville Observer is the local paper here, 
and it’s much bigger and more sophisticated 
than the papers in Laurinburg and Hamlet. 
They don’t even show up; the paper’s edi- 
tors don’t want to give Hayes extra publicity 
in their Election Day edition just because hi 
made a stop in their town. 

A few minutes before a bank closes, 
Hayes wanders in and shakes hands with 
customers and tellers. At a tire store, he 
talks with mechanics who call him “Mr. 
Hayes.” He also takes a minute to talk to a 
customer. “That lady’s husband is in 
Afghanistan,” he says afterward. “She’s 
never voted for a Republican in her life. 
You can bet she’s going to vote for Robin 
Hayes tomorrow.” 

Nearby Fort Bragg is home to thousands 
of paratroopers and Special Forces soldiers, 
many of whom have been deployed in Af 
ghanistan and elsewhere in the war against 
terrorism. Though it’s unlikely the few 
voters he'll talk to here will be enough to 
make a difference in how the election turns 
out, this is especially important territory for 
Hayes this year. “This is my new territory,” 
Hayes tells several people in an urgent-care 
clinic he’s stepped into for a moment. 
“Came in here to introduce myself. Love to 
have your support.” 

These sorts of visits also give Hayes a 
chance to meet the activists and local 
volunteers that power every political 
campaign. “You're going to be fine, Robin,” 
says Alex Warner when Hayes stops in at 
Countryside Furniture Company. “I en- 
dorsed you yesterday in Sunday school.” 


Albemarle 
6 p.m. 

Kouri managed to catch a quick nap at 
Morgan’s house and is working on remarks 
for the keynote speech he will deliver at the 
Stanly County Democratic Party dinner in 
an hour or so. 

The evening news comes on, and every 
commercial break is filled with political ads. 
Mixed in with all the rest are several for 
Hayes and several for Kouri. Then the news 
itself shows Hayes in Charlotte earlier in the 
day with former New York City mayor Ru- 
dolph Giuliani. The Republican Party has 
poured tremendous resources into North 
Carolina to shore up the campaigns of Eliza- 
beth Dole and Hayes, and it shows: When 


the dust settles, federal election records will 
_ show that Hayes spent $2.4 million to 
Kouri’s $650,000. 

The Stanly County dinner is a typical 
affair—centerpieces of red, white, and blue 
balloons at every table, hot dogs and ham- 
burgers, and a huge table loaded with home- 
made desserts. All the Democratic candidates 
 present—about fourteen of them—are 

seated on stage and get a few minutes each 
) to speechify. The crowd, loyal Democrats 
® all, applaud with enthusiasm for everyone, 











“It’s the day to 
be getting the 
word out, to tell 
your neighbor, 
to make sure 
people you 
| know are going 
ty to go vote.” 





but loudest when Kouri is introduced. They 
' continue to clap throughout his speech. 
When it’s over and people begin to head out 
to put up signs and make telephone calls, it 
takes him more than a half hour to work his 
way through the well-wishers. 
 Kouri still has a ninety-minute drive to 
Fayetteville. He’s staying at a Holiday Inn 
there, so that he can be at the polls in the 
‘morning when they open at six o’clock. The 
highway is darker than dark, and when he 
reaches the hotel it’s after eleven. But the 
Monday night football game hasn’t quite 
ended yet, and he wants to see whether the 
: Dolphins—the team he nearly made a few 
i years ago after his football career at Yale— 
| will pull it out. 
They don't. 





| 


. Tuesday, November 5 
Election Day 
Fayetteville 

6:25 a.m. 

Having snagged a quick breakfast of bis- 
Cuits, orange juice, and a side order of poli- 
ticking, Kouri is outside a polling place in 
_ Fayetteville. He voted days ago in his home- 
) |town of Charlotte so that he could focus on 





being present in some key precincts. Now he 
stands in the frosty air with a line of Demo- 
crats behind him. They hand out flyers for 
various candidates, and he shakes hands. 
After forty-five minutes or so, there’s a 
lull. Kouri’s campaign manager pulls a foot- 
ball out of the Saturn’s trunk. They toss it 
back and forth, halting from time to time to 
let Kouri greet a voter or two. Under a tent 
on the church lawn, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Ladies Auxiliary has set up tables with 
coffee and baked goods. “Come and get some 





of this banana bread,” one elderly woman 
urges Kouri. “You need it this morning.” 


Concord 
10:20 a.m. 

It’s cool, gray, and windy, and rain is 
threatening at Weddington Hills Elementary 
School. The stage has been set for a little 
Election Day theater: TV news crews, 
newspaper photographers, and reporters 
have gathered to watch Hayes and his wife, 
Barbara Weiland Hayes ’67, vote here. 

A group of Hayes campaign volunteers and 
staffers are also here with signs and stickers, 
ready to demonstrate their support to the 
assembled news media. Rich Hudson, Hayes’ 
campaign manager, lays out the congress- 
man’s schedule for the day to the reporters: 
vote, work some polling places, eat lunch 
with his mother, and then work more 
polling places in Charlotte in the afternoon. 

At 10:40, Hayes and his wife pull up in 
their Yukon, and his campaign volunteers 
cheer and wave their signs in the air. 

They start a series of impromptu chants: 
“Robin, Robin”; then, “Two more years. 
Two more years”; and finally, “Go Robin go. 


Go Robin go.” 


With the cameras on him through glass 
windows, Hayes and his wife vote in the 
school’s conference room, where the polls 
have been set up. Several school staff 
members gather in the front office to watch 
the media watch Hayes. 

After he votes, he takes time for a quick 
TV interview. “President Bush has set an 
agenda that agrees with the American 
people,” he tells the TV cameras. Hayes 
takes a few minutes so that campaign vol- 
unteers can have their pictures taken with 
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him, and then he pulls out of the parking 
lot at 10:57 a.m. 

A few minutes later, he’s at another pol- 
ling place in a predominantly black neighbor- 
hood. He chats with volunteers at the polling 
site, greets voters, and puts one of his cam- 
paign stickers on a child’s jacket. As the 
rain starts to pour down harder, he leaves 
for lunch with his mother. 


Hope Mills 
10:30 a.m. 

The right-of-way leading up to the fire 
station polling place in Hope Mills is crowded 
with signs for every candidate on the ballot. 
Kouri has been here for a couple of hours 
now, tossing a football with kids who have 
come with their parents, talking with voters, 
and keeping one eye on the sky, hoping it 
won't rain. 

“Tm Chris Kouri. I’m running for Con- 
eress. I hope I can count on your support,” 
he says again and again. Most people are 
pleasant. Some say, “Oh, right, I’ve seen you 
on TV.” A few eye the gauntlet of workers 
from various campaigns that stands between 
them and the voting machines, tuck their 
heads down, and hurry on through it. 
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Laurinbure 
| p.m 
(he rain is falling, a cold rain, sometimes 
pelting, sometimes just a fine mist. Kouri and 
his campaign staff discuss what it might 
mean for voter turnout—nothing good 
and occasionally consent to stand under an 
umbrella while they wait to talk to voters. 
[his polling place is an armory, and, again, 
the line of campaigners and signs crowds the 
sidewalk where voters pass. “Farmers for 


Hayes,” read two signs. Lucille Jones, wife of 


He greets every new voter, every poll 
worker, every reporter with the same energy 
he had when he voted at Weddington Hills 
Elementary that morning. 

lo an elderly man pushing his wife in a 
wheelchair, he says, “Thanks for coming out 
on such a rainy day,” and shakes their 
hands. “I work for you in Washington,” he 
tells a small boy accompanying his mother. 

Many of the voters Hayes greets have 
never met him or perhaps any member of 
Congress before. But others have. “You 


Pressing the flesh: Hayes with constituents andy 
right, with his wifé, Barbara Weiland Hayes "67 


Kouri field coordinator Walter Jones, is 
huddled under a rainbow-bright umbrella 
with a friend, handing out Kouri stickers 
and flyers. She greets Kouri with a laugh and 
a hug, then settles back into her chair and 
rearranges the coats that are keeping her a 
little bit dry and a little bit warm. 

The Hayes presence at this precinct is 
stronger than it’s been at other polling places 
Kouri has visited today, but the atmosphere 
remains friendly. Everyone is here to do the 
same thing—get the word out, make one 
last pitch for their candidate, give the voters 
something to think about as they stand in 
front of the ballot. 

“T feel good,” he says when asked what he 
thinks. “We'll just have to see.” 


Charlotte 
2 p.m. 

The afternoon is a cold and rainy succes- 
sion of one polling place after another. Hayes 
greets voters, meets with supporters, and 
chats with a WBTV-TV news crew that’s 
spending part of its day shadowing him. 

As the day goes on, the weather turns 
increasingly cold and miserable. But his 
relaxed and friendly manner never varies. 
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probably don’t remember me, but I’m on the 
board of the homeowners association in 


Concord,” says one woman at a polling 
place. “I’ve met you just a couple of times. 


7 ’ a ” 
You're a good man. 


Hamlet 
2 Dp: 

Kouri detours briefly from his campaign 
schedule to try to find lunch. He arrives at a 
restaurant tucked away across the railroad 
tracks, famous for its home-cooked lunch 
buffet, just as the last diners are finishing 
up, and the kitchen workers are beginning 
to sit down with their own plates. He’s 
almost missed it, but the workers insist that 
he grab a plate and load it up. 

As he does, he starts to campaign a little, 
and right off the bat one of the women says, 
“You don’t need to waste your time. I al- 
ready voted for you.” She’s laughing as she 
says it. A few of the others look at one 
another, then confess they’ve done the 
same. Suddenly all the workers are chatting 
with him at once. It’s a warm atmosphere, 
literally and figuratively, and it’s as nour- 
ishing for the candidate as the plate of fried 
chicken, squash, and greens. 


Rockingham 
7:15 p.m. 

It’s been a long afternoon at the public 
library in Rockingham, where district-court 
judge Scott Brewer joined Kouri and his 
mother for the last precinct of campaigning. 
The polls will be open for only fifteen more 
minutes, but each minute seems as long as 
the hour before. A sheriff's deputy waits in 
his car, ready to go in and pick up the 
ballots and take them to the courthouse. 

But there are still those fifteen minutes. 





It’s dark now, colder than it’s been this whole, 
long, cold day, and nobody is coming at the 
last minute. They might, though, and Kouri 
is there to the end. So is a Hayes worker, a 
young woman who has come down from the 
Washington, D.C., office to help with the 
campaign. She seems as determined as her 
opponent to be the last one to give in. 


Concord 
7:20 p.m. 

In a ballroom at the Lowe’s Motor Speed- 
way, decorated with red, white, and blue 
balloons and featuring a couple of giant- 
screen televisions, people have begun to 
gather for Hayes’ election-night party. Local 
TV crews are setting up for their live shots. 
Supporters are snacking on ice cream and 
grazing at a table laid out with snacks. A 
bartender is pouring drinks. 

Felts, Hayes’ press secretary, is wearing 
his lucky red, white, and blue sneakers. 
They don’t match his suit, but nobody cares 
He says he’s never lost an election while 
wearing them. 

TV reporters line up for live interviews 
with Hayes staffers, and the crowd watches 
silently as the broadcast appears simultane- 


ously on the televisions. Sometimes they 

_ cheer and yell in the background as the 
reporters do live shots, as though they were 
all following the same script. 


- Rockingham 

7:30 p.m. 

— On the dot, the precinct workers come 

_ out of the library with the rolls of paper that 
show the computerized results, and the dep- 
_ uty steps in. Kouri has been given permission 
to see the totals here, instead of having to 
go down to the courthouse. 

Results from other counties are crackling 

_ over his walkie-talkie, and various campaign 
workers are trying to capture the numbers, 
compare notes, and get a picture of the 
whole campaign from three or four reports. 
Kouri wins one precinct by a huge margin 
and narrowly loses two others. Until now, he 
has been relentlessly optimistic, confident 
that the grass-roots strategy that has served 
| him so well to this point will continue to 
work, feeling good about his support and the 
_ things he’s been hearing. But the numbers 
aren’t what he’d hoped for. For the first time, 
a look appears on his face that acknowl- 
edges he might not make it. 
/ But, the results are by no means clear and 
) there’s still cause for hope. Kouri squares his 

shoulders, goes out to the lawn, and picks 

up his campaign signs. He and his staff pile 
into their caravan of cars for the long drive 
back to Charlotte, where supporters are 
waiting at a restaurant to celebrate a victory 
| or celebrate a campaign that came close. 














Concord 
(8:15 p.m. 
_ Hayes shows up in the ballroom. He does 
_quick interviews with the TV reporters, chats 
‘with campaigners, and poses for pictures. 
With supporters waving signs and cheering 
in the background, he tells a WBTV reporter 
| that he wants to help “return to the values 
that guided this country before Clinton.” 
A few minutes later, he disappears into 
the kitchen elevator and heads upstairs. 
| Meanwhile, as the early returns come in, the 
_ crowd cheers when they see Hayes ahead of 
Kouri. It’s still too early to predict 
‘a winner, though. 

By 9:45 p.m., some of Hayes’ older sup- 
porters and those with young children have 
begun to leave. Still, there’s a pretty good 
party going on. A live television report from 
Kouri’s campaign site is greeted by a few 
boos, but there’s no sense of real hostility in 
‘the room. Every time one of the TV chan- 
,|nels broadcasts live from the room, the 

crowd cheers for the camera, and a new 


wave of energy sweeps through the room. 
As it gets later in the evening, one reporter 
begins a live update with “There’s a growing 
elation here....” 


Crook’s Corner 


Fine Southern Dining 





Charlotte 
10:30 p.m. 

The sense of hope held onto in Rocking- 
ham dwindles over the miles. By the time 
Kouri and his family and workers reach 
Charlotte, they’ve decided to go directly to 
their party instead of home to change. 

Then the race is called. Hayes has won, 
and there’s a tough speech for Kouri ahead. 

He makes it with grace and polish, 
thanking the Deomcratic Party and the 
volunteers throughout the district who had 
worked for him, praising the grassroots 
effort. “That’s what this campaign was 
about,” he says, “bringing people together.” 

Party faithful around the room listen, 
applaud him wildly, line up to embrace him 
and each other. The buzz all over the room 
is that Kouri will be back, that he was too 
good a candidate not to try again, that he 
did a phenomenal job coming as far as he 
did, that he had gained statewide and even 
national recognition. 

Kouri isn’t ready to talk about the next 
race; he’s still assimilating this one. A well- 
wisher hugs him and says, “You did good, 
you really did.” 

“Not good enough,” he says, mustering a 
little smile. 





Www.crookscormer.com 
Bar & Dining room open nightly at 5:30 

610 W Franklin St, Chapel Hill, NC 
Patio dining. 919-929-7643 







Concord 
10:40 p.m. 
Hayes enters the room to loud applause. 
Someone cranks up “Rockin’ Robin” on the 
sound system. Hayes approaches the 
podium with his family and begins to 
speak. “Folks, I cannot thank you enough,” 
he says. “They said it couldn’t be done.” 
“You did it,” yells someone in the crowd. 
Then, before he continues his speech and 
thanks his campaign staff and volunteers, 
Hayes bows his head and leads the crowd 
in a quiet prayer. “We praise You and 
worship You for your presence here....’ 
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RICHT 


When totals were certified, Robin Hayes de- 
feated Chris Kouri with 54 percent of the vote, 
winning a third term in office. 
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News and Record. Koster, Duke Magazine’s 
former features editor, is director of 
communications for the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences at Tulane University. 
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s a Duke professor, ac- 
complished playwright, 
and now screenwriter, 
Erin Cressida Wilson is 
the proverbial wearer of many 
hats. The thing is, she can only 
wear one at a time. “Some people 
are very lucky to write in the 
morning and interact in the af- 
ternoon,” says Wilson, who, since 
the release of her feature film 
Secretary, has seen her calendar 
fill up with the phone calls and 
meetings typical of a Hollywood 
player. 

“It’s impossible for me to write 
and teach on the same day,” she 
says. “It’s even impossible for 
me to have this interview today 
and write. That’s how compart- 
mentalized I am. So I reserve 
days for interaction and days for 





The Art of Adaptation 


writing. At this point, I only go out on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays. You know, you have to be strict if you’re 
going to write a lot.” 

Her work ethic is certainly paying off. Secretary, 
which she adapted from the short story by Mary Gait- 
skill, earned uniformly strong reviews, brought in more 
than $3 million in its first two months despite a limited 
release, and landed Wilson on Variety’s prestigious “Ten 
Screenwriters to Watch” list. 

Not bad for a movie about the most uncommercial 
of subjects: the S@M-tinged relationship between a 
socially awkward lawyer named Mr. Grey (played by 
sex, lies, and videotape star James Spader) and his ner- 
vous young assistant (much-heralded newcomer Mag- 
gie Gyllenhaal). The twist of the film—that the pair’s 
interaction begins with spanking and ends with true 
love—not only changed the tenor of Gaitskill’s story 
but also the trajectory of Wilson’s career. 

Wilson, who’s been part of Duke’s theater studies 
faculty since 1995, says she always knew she wanted 
to branch out from writing for the stage (she’s had 
three works performed Off Broadway in the last three 


Wilson: scenes for celluloid 
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years) to writing for the screen. She wasn’t 
willing, however, to spend her time on a “spec 
script,” the necessary tryout step most screen- 
writers take. “I kept telling my agent, ‘I’m not 
going to write a screenplay until I have a di- 
rector and a producer in place,’” she recalls. 
“He said, ‘Well, you can wait your whole life 
for that.’ | waited over ten years. And then, 
thankfully, Steve Shainberg came along.” 


Shainberg, a Yale graduate and director of 


TV commercials as well as features, was in- 
troduced to Wilson by a mutual friend on 
what Wilson calls “a work blind date.” The 
two became fast friends and talked often 
about eventually collaborating profession- 
ally. When Shainberg decided to make a film 
based on Gaitskill’s story, he knew he’d found 
his match. “I felt that the oddness of the story 
and the fundamental subject matter would 
just be up her alley,” he says. “In retrospect, | 
look like a genius.” 

Initially, Wilson wasn’t interested. “It’s 
really not my aesthetic to be quite that stark 
and dark,” she says of Gaitskill’s style. “I 
don’t like to write victim tales. And it could 
have been one, if handled incorrectly. Also, 
the short story isn’t a romance. When I met 
with Steven, I said, ‘What if she enjoys [the 
spanking]?’ And he went, ‘Absolutely!’ So I 
went from saying no to saying yes to the 
project in that conversation.” 

In all, the process of honing the script took 
over a year and, by Wilson’s estimate, forty- 
five drafts. “One of the great things about 
Erin is that, because of the way she works in 
the theater, she’s very willing to rewrite and 
discover and toss things away and not get 
too attached,” says Shainberg, who spent a 
summer with Wilson discussing the project 
before she ever wrote a line of dialogue. 

“We were very collaborative,” Wilson says. 
“We watched very intense love stories, like 
Last Tango in Paris, to see where they failed 
and where they succeeded. We called them 
‘film festivals,’ and we’d sit in his apartment 
and watch four or five films in a row. Then I 
wrote it during the school year in my attic in 
Hillsborough. And he had a red pen, just like 
the lawyer [in Secretary], and he literally 
wrote notes all over it.” 

Wilson acknowledges similarities between 
Secretary and her stage work, which includes 
Hurricane, The Trail of Her Inner Thigh, and 
The Erotica Project. “I am very interested in 
writing about politically questionable people 
and not judging them—allowing them to 
walk a fine line and embracing their political 
incorrectness and saying, We don’t have to 





be nice and gentle and sweet to be good peo- 
ple. And love does not have to be tender and 
nice all the time to be real love. I’ve always 
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been attracted to slightly off-kil- 
ter love stories and have always 
written with an erotic voice. So | 
was very pulled toward the story 
in that way. I like to juxtapose 
violence with humor, sexiness 
with sadness, which can create a 
dramatic tension within itself.” 

Though much of Gaitskill’s 
story remains intact, Wilson took 
some dramatic license. First, she 
changed the protagonist’s name 
from Debi to Lee. “I have to do 
that in order to write it,” she says. 
“T can’t write someone else’s char- 
acter.” Also, since Gaitskill’s story 
runs fewer than ten pages, Wilson 
fleshed out Lee’s home life, giving 
her a boyfriend (besides the law- 
yer, that is) and a destructive self 
cutting problem. “I wanted to give 
her a really thick background to 
come from, a real depth and 
pain, so that by the time she got 
spanked and fell in love with the 
spanker, we believed it and we 
bought it and we were with her.” 

Wilson says she’s only read 
the original story twice. “I read it 
once when [Shainberg] asked me 
to do it and I read it once half- 
way through [writing] when I 
got stuck. Other than that, I al- 
lowed the impression of it to hit 
me, so that I could then crawl 
into it and make it mine. Other- 
wise, if I’m trying to be Mary 
Gaitskill, I’m not going to write 
a good screenplay because it’s 
not going to be my voice. I had 
to really hijack it and take it 
over. While it’s not polite, I think 
it’s the best thing you can do. 
Because if you try to respect the 
story too much, you won’t find it 
in yourself to write it.” 

Once on the Secretary set in 
Los Angeles (“It was like walk- 
ing into a Disneyland version of 
my psyche”), Wilson, a former ac- 
tress, had to relinquish control 
of the film to Shainberg. “Mainly, 
I just kept my mouth shut and 
watched them shoot the film.” 

Says lead actress Gyllenhaal, 
“On set, she was very careful 
about her boundaries and as- 
suming too much power, so | 
think she had to sort of be quiet 
and calm. I remember the very 
first time she came to the set. 


We were shooting the scene where Mr. Gre 
breaks up with me, and I had to asl 
someone to ask her to leave, because 
couldn't do it with her in there.” What wa 
Gyllenhaal afraid of? “Well, I guess any kin 
of judgment,” says the actress, the daughte 
of Oscar-nominated screenwriter Naom 
Foner (Running On Empty) and the sister o 
actor Jake Gyllenhaal (October Sky 
Moonlight Mile). “I wanted to feel as free as 
could, and the writer comes with an idea o 
this woman in her head and we’re shootin: 
this very complicated scene and I’m neve 
going to be that idea. After I got to know he 
a little bit, it was easier.” 

Gyllenhaal, who earned an English degre 
at Columbia, applauds Wilson for “takin, 
Mary Gaitskill’s story and making it into | 
really political movie. She made it abou 
people who are moved by stuff that everyon 
thinks is perverse and that they themselve 
think is perverse, but ultimately live happil 
ever after. They do things that a lot of peopl 
think are sexist, but ultimately they’re botl 
empowered. And that’s the most radical thin 


that somebody could do. To say, ‘What if 


“That's the most radical thing that 
somebody could do. To say, ‘What 
if a woman is empowered by 
something that nobody thinks she 
should be empowered by?’ That’s 
actually radical and political.” 


woman is empowered by something that no 
body thinks she should be empowered by! 
That’s actually radical and political.” 

Not everyone is so enamored of the film 
however. Gaitskill herself was quoted by Boo 
magazine as saying the film version of Sec 
retary is “vulgar and gross. I really don’t se 
why anyone would want to see this movie. 
Gaitskill wouldn’t comment for this story. 

Wilson says the writer’s reaction doesn’ 
bother her. “It doesn’t mean anything to me, 
she says. “And that doesn’t mean that sh 
doesn’t mean anything to me, because I thin! 
she’s tremendous. I purposely would not havi 
wanted to become friends with her, becaus: 
then I would have had mixed feelings abou 
taking over her story. Honestly, it hurts m 
feelings, so obviously something in me want 
her to like it, but I know very well that wha 
I wrote is not really her story. Her story is the 
germ and the nucleus of the film.” 

Wilson says one thing she’ll never do i 
use her classroom at Duke—she teache 
“Dramatic Writing” and “Screenwriting”— 
as a laboratory for her professional work 























“[’ve been in people’s classrooms who did that, and I 
did not appreciate it. I thought it was self-serving.” 
Perhaps the level of discourse is too different: “The 
students at Duke are so smart and so sophisticated 
and so brainy,” she says, “that I feel like I carry on 
dialogues with them that I cannot have in the the- 
atrical world of New York.” 

Shainberg, who recently gave her a script of his 
own to read, says he’s noticed that her “critical eye has 
been remarkably honed by working in academics. She 
was giving me notes, and at the end I said to her, ‘God 
bless Duke!’ ” 

But some at Duke, in turn, might be surprised to 
learn that such a frank, controversial film came from 
the pen of a faculty member. “I remember shortly after 
Secretary opened down here,” says theater studies chair 
Richard Riddell, “some of the students posted mes- 
sages on the student listserv in theater, and one of them 
was very witty about going to this professor’s movie 
and finding out that it was about spanking. Erin, I un- 
derstand, thought it was in good humor. But behind 
that lies...not a shock on the students’ part, but there 
is a conservatism that you find in pockets here at 
Duke, and that may have been growing out of that.” 

Wilson says she hasn’t encountered any resistance 
from colleagues. “I don’t think anybody at Duke would 
turn their nose up at my work for any other reason 
than not being edgy enough.” 

She does say, however, that students who enroll in 
her screenwriting course will not experience the typical 
writing class. “Because of her acting training, she’s very 
comfortable having students do things you might not 
expect in a writing class,” says Riddell. “She gets them 
up on their feet. They move around, using their bodies 
as a means of freeing them up a bit. Sometimes when 
Duke students come into the theater program from 
other departments much more geared toward analysis 
and intellectual discourse, there’s a need for a trans- 
ition moment to get to the point where their minds are 
open and creative and they’re able to write. She’s very 
good at establishing that kind of atmosphere.” 

For now, Wilson is spending some time away from 
Duke, pursuing the professional opportunities that 
have come her way since Secretary. She says she hopes 
to reunite with Shainberg for a film based on the life 
of Diane Arbus, the photographer who achieved 
renown for her work with sideshow performers and 
mental-hospital inmates before she took her own life 
in 1971. And Wilson has been commissioned by 
HBO to create, produce, and write a new television 
series, much as screenwriter Alan Ball did with Six Feet 
Under after the success of his American Beauty. “We 
reached an agreement so that she had the time to do 
that,” says Riddell, who has granted her leave until 
next spring. “I know that she likes teaching at Duke 
very much. If Erin could have it her way, she would 
find a way to balance these two parts of her career. 
That’s certainly our hope.” 

But Wilson’s strict compartmentalization means tac- 
kling one aspect of her career at a time. Attempting 
both “would have been horrible for my students,” she 





says. “I can’t conceive how I 
would phone in a class. And I 
would have had to.” 

Even with her screenwriting 
career taking off, Wilson still 
cites being hired at Duke after 
serving as an adjunct professor 
at New York University as “one 
of the greatest things that’s ever 
happened to me. I feel that I’ve 
struggled so hard in my career. 
I’m very capable of turning in 
and just writing. To have the op- 
portunity to turn out changed my 
life and made my writing much 
more accessible. Sometimes tears 
come to my eyes when I think 
about how thankful I am that 
Duke rescued me from the life of 
a freelance playwright in New 
York, which is a nightmare.” 

But the question remains: 
Is Wilson first and foremost a 
writer or a professor? “I wrote a 
bio today”, she responds. “And it 
was a dilemma, because first I 
wrote, ‘Erin Cressida Wilson is a 
professor at Duke University and 
a playwright and screenwriter.’ 
And then I went, ‘All right. I'll 
try it the other way.’” 

Which version won? “I like 
the other way better,” she says 
with a smile. “Duke first.” ia 


Some at Duke might 
be surprised to learn 
that such a frank, 
controversial film 
came from the pen 
of a faculty member. 


Karger ’95 is a senior writer at 
Entertainment Weekly and a 
member of the Duke Magazine 
Editorial Advisory Board. 
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First the Book, 
Then the Sell 


A POST-PUBLISHING JOURNAL 


By CATHERINE CANTRELL 





After her first novel, Constance, was slated for a summer release, 
an entirely different kind of writer’s work began. 
She chronicled her experience in a journal, excerpted here. 


July 18, 2002 


spent an hour on the phone 

today with a newspaper reporter. 

He asked me if Constance, because 
of the numerous literary references, 
was my “valentine to the literary 
world.” I said yes—“a resounding 
yes” —it is my valentine to the 
writers who have meant so much 
to me in my life. 

It was my fourth interview. With 
each one I learn something new 
about the book and sometimes about 
myself. Yesterday I told my editor, 
Bob Loomis [49], that I’ve had a lot 
of people who have read Constance, 
both friends and journalists, tell me 
that they now plan to reread The 
Great Gatsby. I said this was the best 
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compliment I could receive. 
A couple of nights ago, I met 
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Lillian Ross at a reading at Barnes & 
Noble on the Upper East Side. She 
read excerpts from many of her New 
Yorker pieces. She’s been writing for 
the magazine for nearly fifty years, 
and she’s still going strong. After- 
wards, I waited in line to have her 
sign two of her books. When I got to 
the head of the line, I handed the 
Barnes & Noble moderator a Post-it 
note with my name written out. She 
took the note, looked at it and then 
said, “Catherine Cantrell—you’re 
going to be reading here next month.” 
I said that, yes, I was. She turned to 
Ms. Ross and told her I was a writer 
and that I had just published a book. 

“Ts it your first book?” Ms. Ross 
asked me. 


I said yes. 
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“Ts ita novel?” she wanted to know. 

I said yes. 

“Who is your publisher?” 

I told her my publisher was Random 
House. 

“And who is your editor?” 

“Bob Loomis,” I said. 

“Oh, you're an important writer then,” 
she said. 

I told Bob this story, and he laughed. 
“That’s very nice to hear,” he said. “Thank 
you. I’m surprised.” He’s a modest man. As 
an editor, he likes to stay in the background, 
but everybody in the publishing industry 
knows how gifted he is and how much he 
cares about his writers. They all have the 
utmost respect for him. 

My sister called me a couple of nights ago 
and told me one of her friends had been 
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flipping through the magazine Marie Claire 
on the train and saw something about my 
book. It turns out that Constance was on 
their “10 Best: To Do” list. I had been hoping 
the book would be mentioned in one of the 
large-circulation women’s magazines, so I 
was happy. My publicist, Todd Doughty, 
was, too. It’s hard for a novel by an unknown 
writer to get attention. 


July 25 
I did my first radio interview today—at a 

rest stop just outside of Snow Shoe, Penn- 
sylvania. I was on my way to my first reading 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan, and my car was 
parked next to a Chiquita banana truck. | 
had learned I was going to be doing the five- 
minute interview with a local Kalamazoo 
station just two-and-a-half hours earlier, 
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when the station programmer called me 
on my cell phone while I was driving. He 
said they’d call me at ten minutes past one 
and do the interview on the phone. At 
exactly 1:10 my cell phone rang, and I was 
cued in. When the host of the program 
asked me what I planned to do on Saturday 
at the reading, I said, “The people who 
come to the reading on Saturday are going 
to get the DVD-special-features version of 
Constance.” What I meant by this was that 
I was going to read a poem in its entirety 
that I had only been able to use excerpts 
of in the book. 


July 28 


John Rollins Books in Kalamazoo is one 
of the largest independent bookstores in the 
country, and they couldn’t have been more 
welcoming. They actually had my name up 
on the marquee in front of the store. 

The QSA at the end was the best part. 
One question, in particular, made me think 
about what writing Constance had meant 
to me. A woman asked: “Was it a learning 
or growth experience for you? Were you 
different in your psychology after finishing 
the book?” This was a big question, and the 
first thing I said was, “Well, I was really 
tired, for one thing.” That got a big laugh. 
After I’d had a moment to think about it, 
though, I said, “I think the main thing I 
learned is what a great force the unconscious 
is in our lives.” 

I said that I could see this when people 
pointed things out to me that I’d done in 
the book that I hadn’t consciously thought 
about. Of course, on some level I had 
thought about it, but not necessarily on a 
conscious level. That is really how writers 
write books: All these forces work together 
to create a unified whole. I pointed out to 
the audience, too, that everyone has had 
this experience of being directed by some- 
thing outside of their immediate awareness 
—whether it’s a matter of “finding the right 
book at the right time with just the thing 
that you're looking for” or making some 
psychological connection that allows you 
to see things differently. 


August 1 

I received a postcard from William Styron 
(47, Hon. 68] last week congratulating 
me on the book’s early positive reviews. He 
told me right from the start, however, not to 
take reviews too seriously, and I haven't 
been. Of course, I’m finding that it is easier 
to do that when a review is positive; when 
it’s mixed, it takes a little more effort to 
ignore it, but I’m learning. 
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free-dom 


n. a state unrestricted by anything 
except one’s own limitations 

or nature. 

See also: The Forest at Duke. 


Go ahead, write your novel, take up sculpt- 
ing, book that trip ... fulfill your life’s pas- 
sions as you choose. Then pause to reflect 
on your comfortable and carefree life at 
The Forest at Duke: good friends, diverse 
activities, excellent on-site health care, uni- 
versity atmosphere. No wonder the first 
word that comes to mind is “freedom.” 
And you deserve it. 


I’ve been thinking lately about something 
he said about mentors in an interview that 
appeared in the September-October 1984 
issue of Duke Magazine: “What's so valuable 
is to have someone come along like Black- 
burn [his teacher and mentor at Duke] 
and say, ‘Look, you really have it!’ That’s 
the important thing. That’s the function of 
the mentor.” 

Those lines are especially moving to me 
now. Every time I read them I think how 
fortunate I was that [Styron] did that for me. 
Just knowing that he believed in me was 
enough to keep me going sometimes. 


August 5 
I told Bob [Loomis] on the phone today 
that Borders selected Constance as one of its 


“Original Voices” selections. “There you 
go,” he said, after a brief pause. I’d been 
complaining to him about an interview | 
didn’t like, and then I turned around and 
dumped this fabulous news on him. 


at | DUKE 


A premier lifecare retirement community 
Celebrating ten years of excellence 


2701 Pickett Road, Durham, NC 27705 
www.forestduke.com ’ 
1-800-474-0258 919-419-4015 {=) 


August 8 

I met two Random House sales reps yes- 
terday. They were at a signing at the Lenox 
Hill Bookstore for Alain de Botton, the au- 
thor of The Art of Travel. I received an edu- 
cation on a side of the business I don’t know 
as much about—-sales. I know now that the 
publishing world does not spend a lot of 
money on market research; advertising bud- 
gets are mostly determined by gut feeling. 








August 11 
I noticed my picture in the window of 
Barnes & Noble yesterday. Actually, I 
couldn't miss it. There is a big blown-up 
photograph of the cover of the book and of 
me. It’s a little disconcerting. 


August 12 


I was just talking to one of my brothers o 
the phone. He lives in New Jersey. He told 
me he went into the Barnes & Noble in 
Little Falls on Route 46—“the most heavily 
trafficked highway in America”—and saw 
my book on the new-releases table. He said 
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Wealth that Endures: 


For more than 70 years, clients have trusted our skill to 
navigate any kind of market. Our professionals are committed 
to protecting our clients’ wealth and building it for future 
generations. We have the experience and perspective needed 
to secure your financial future. 





it was well positioned, but he made a point 
of propping up the copy on the top of the 
pile to make it more visible. 

A friend of mine in Yorktown Heights is 
also looking out for me. She was in Borders 
with her seven-year-old daughter looking 
for the book. When she found it, she said te 
her daughter, “Let’s drum up some business.” 

“What does that mean?” her daughter 
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DUK03 “T’ll show you,” she said. Then she 
proceeded to walk over to a man who was 
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Constance: an excerpt 


he took a deep breath. “I must say, it 
does feel good to talk about these 
things.” She stretched her arms out 
in front of her like a dancer warming 
up before class. “I remember reading some- 
where that a secret is by its nature isolating. 
Lou and I have had each other, but I’ve often 
felt isolated. I think he does, too, sometimes. 
It’s difficult.” 
“Of course it is,” I said. 
“T just didn’t want you to think that this 
was a simple case of older man leaves wife for 
younger woman. It isn’t. I want you to under- 
stand that.” 
“T understand. Now, the question is, what 
do you do now? What do you want to do?” 
“Nothing, really. Just wait. I want to see 
what Lou decides.” 
| “But you could make a decision.” 
| “I know, and my decision is to wait.” She 
glanced up at the ceiling. “I’m going to wait.” 
| The tone in her voice left no room for 
| discussion. Despite what she had said at the 
_ beginning of the conversation about needing 
advice, I could tell now that what she had 
really wanted was someone to listen to her. 
She did not seem the least interested in my 
take on the relationship. She just wanted me 
to know about it. She wanted a witness. 
“I guess we’re friends now,” she said, 














browsing nearby. “That book is really good,” 
she said, pointing to Constance. 

_ He looked at her. She smiled. “We know 
the author.” 

He laughed, but he picked up the book. 

_ “And when we walked away,” my friend’s 
daughter told me, obviously impressed with 
her mother’s sales ability, “he was still 
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August 15 
| Iwent into the Barnes & Noble at 54th 
and Lexington yesterday with a friend 
author of a best-selling book on business 
leadership. Being more experienced than | 
am in this business of selling books, she 
approached a young man working behind 
‘the front desk and said, “This is Catherine 
in She just published her first novel. 
ay she sign copies for you?” 
“Absolutely,” he said. A few minutes later, 
another young man came over with a strip 
of green stickers with “Autographed Copy” 
tinted across them. He pulled out the stack 
f books, and I began opening them up and 
writing my name on the title page. While I 
was signing, he held up a copy of the book 
nd looked at the photo. “Yes,” I said. “It’s 
really me.” 
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bringing the palms of her hands together. 
“There must be some ancient Chinese 
proverb that says once you’ve divulged hid- 
den truths about yourself to another person, 
you're connected to that person for life.” 
“There must be,” I said, “and if there isn’t, 


there should be.” 


—Copyright © 2002 by Catherine Cantrell. 
Excerpted with permission from Random House 


August 16 

I pulled out something from my files today 
that took me back about eighteen years. It 
was a journal I wrote for an independent- 
study project when I was a senior in college 
on the “Duke in New York” arts program— 
an arts and internship program founded by 
the late Vernon Pratt. Two pages of this 
twenty-three-page journal were devoted to 
my first meeting with William Styron and 
his wife, Rose. 

One evening after being interviewed 
following a screening of Sophie’s Choice, Mr. 
Stryon and Rose had taken four Duke 
students—the four aspiring writers on the 
program—out to Elaine’s to have drinks 
and talk about art and literature. Elaine’s is 
a popular restaurant and gathering spot for 
writers and artists on the Upper East Side. 
I'd mainly been concerned then with 
getting down some of the things we talked 
about that evening. I had the privilege of 
sitting next to Mr. Styron. I still remember 
how happy Elaine had been to see him 
when we walked in. 

I wrote then about Mr. Styron: “It was 
very interesting to talk to an artist, especial- 
ly a writer, about his work.” He said many 


memorable things that evening: that good 
literature is virtually imperishable, that the 
quality of art that makes it imperishable is 
really a mystery that you can never com- 
pletely understand or explain. He also talked 
about the importance to a writer of finding 
his or her own voice. That was extremely 
important, he said, to a writer’s success. He 
told us, too, that everything he’s ever 
written has filled him with despair, but that 
he chooses to write about the darker side of 
life because that is what challenges him. 

When I showed these two pages to Mr. 
Styron last fall, he read them and then 
looked at me and said, “I said all that?” 
“Yes,” I said, “you did.” 

I also took note of an interesting conver- 
sation that involved everyone at the table 
except Mr. Styron. We all began at one 
point discussing why Sophie gave up her 
little girl, instead of her little boy, at the end 
of Sophie’s Choice. “I thought it was fasci- 
nating,” | wrote, “that everyone was de- 
bating the reasons behind her choice for at 
least five minutes before they turned to Mr. 
Styron and asked him. I guess works of art 
really do take on a life of their own—sepa- 
rate from their creator.” 


August 20 

I gave my first New York reading tonight 
at the Barnes & Noble on the Upper East 
Side. It was a perfect evening. My parents, 
my sister, and many of my friends were - 
there, but so were a lot of people I had 
never seen before. Bob had warned me that 
it is difficult to predict what kind of a turnout 
you're going to have at these events, so I 
was prepared for anything. Fortunately, we 
had a full house. The reading had been 
listed in a lot of places—New York maga- 
zine, The Village Voice, and New York Press 
—so that helped. 

There were a lot of people there who 
were curious about the writing process. 
People wanted to know how close my final 
manuscript was to earlier drafts (very close), 
how hard it is to get published (very), when 
I started writing (after college), how long it 
took me to write Constance (three years), how 
I named “A Dialogue in Silence.” (“That 
was a line that came out of my unconscious 
and just seemed to work as the title for that 
poem,” I said.) 

Someone also asked me if writing is 
“strictly sitting there” or if paragraphs and 
ideas came to me when I was walking 
around or in the middle of the night. He 
also wanted to know if I used a pen and pad 
or a tape recorder to keep track of my ideas. 
I told him that I always have to have a pen 
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and paper with me when I go out or “I begin 
to hyperventilate.” 

“To actually create a paragraph,” | said, 

“T have to be sitting down [at my compu 
ter]. | don’t write them in my head.” But 
I said that the big ideas tended to come 
when | wasn’t expecting it—when I was 
taking a walk or doing something else. 
Phe unconscious solves problems on its 
Own time. 

In terms of getting published, I said some- 
thing I’ve said before. “Try to find somebody 
who you really respect in the publishing 
industry who will look at your work,” and 
then abide by their opinion. I said that if this 
person doesn’t think you're ready, “then sit 
down and try again.” I said that was what | 
had done. “I tried to bring my writing up to 
the next level” every time I was rejected. 

It’s also a matter of sensibilities. “You do 
have to find the right editor. You could write 
a wonderful book, but that editor [you’ve 
chosen to send your manuscript to] might 
have different taste.” Finally, I said to all the 
aspiring writers in the audience, “You have 
to have a lot of faith in yourself, and you just 
have to persevere.” 

A friend of mine who lives in my apartment 
building asked me at the end to explain what 
I meant by “bringing it up to the next level.” 
I said it was a matter of going through succes- 
sive drafts and fixing all those places where I 
felt myself stumbling over a word or a sentence 
or a paragraph. “It’s working and working on 
your prose until it flows,” I explained. 
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August 23 

I talked to William Styron today on the 
phone. I told him about the reading at Barnes 
S& Noble and how well it went. “Oh, that’s 
wonderful. That’s really great,” he said. | 
told him that most of the reviews have been 
good, but there were a few I didn’t like. 

“You can’t win them all,” he told me... 
He said you have to learn to steel yourself 
against both the positive and the negative 
reactions to your work. I told him that I felt, 
all things considered, that I had gotten my 
fair share of attention, and we talked about 
how some books don’t get anything and are 
ereeted with, as he said, “total silence.” 


August 29 

I went into the Barnes & Noble on the 
Upper West Side a couple of nights ago and 
got to talking to a woman who works there 
about Constance. Besides being a Duke grad- 
uate, she used to be an assistant publicist at 
Random House. She was there when Styron’s 
The Confessions of Nat Turner came out. 

She said she remembered seeing Styron 
once walking into the old Villard mansion, 
where Random House used to be located, 
while the actor Dustin Hoffman was walking 
out. She said that when Dustin Hoffman 
realized who was in front of him, he stopped 
and said, “You're William Styron!” And 
then she said that Mr. Styron looked at him 
in a something-is-wrong-with-this-picture 
kind of way and said, “But you’re Dustin 
Hoffman!” And then she told me that 
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Dustin Hoffman put his arms out, placed hi: 
hands on Styron’s shoulders, and said, “No, 
you are William Styron.” 


September 10 

I had another newspaper interview today 
in anticipation of a reading I'll be giving at 
the end of the month. This interviewer 
asked me what prompted me to write Con- 
stance. | told him about discovering the 
Christina Rossetti poem “In an Artist's 
Studio” about ten years ago in an art book 
on the Pre-Raphaelites, a poem about the 
relationship between Christina Rossetti’s 
brother, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and his wife, 
Elizabeth Siddall, who had been a popular 
model for the Pre-Raphaelite painters. 

“It was really her take on their relation- 
ship,” I said. “It begins, ‘One face looks out 
from all his canvases,/One selfsame figure 
sits or walks or leans;/We found her hidden 
just behind those screens.’ He’s painting a 
picture of her,” I said, but Christina Rossetti 
is asking us to think about what is going on 
in the model’s head. 

“T’ve read a lot of poems written to beauti- 
ful women. It’s a common theme,” I told 
him, but women in these poems are “usually 
idealized and seen at a distance. This was 
the first time I’d read a poem where the 
poet was asking herself what was going on 
in the woman’s mind, and I knew that was 
something I wanted to write about. It just 
resonated within me.” I told him that in 
Constance I tried to get into the mind of a 
woman who tends to absorb other people’s 
projections and elicits strong emotional re- 
actions in the people around her. 

“Tt took a lot of thinking,” I said. “It wasn’ 
easy to do. But eventually it led to this book.’ 















September 16 

I spoke on the phone today with Bob 
[Loomis]. We were talking about the cover 
for the paperback, when he said he had 
some good news for me. He told me that 
Mark Rozzo at the Los Angeles Times gave 
Constance a wonderful review. He read so 
of it to me: “With its serene surface con- 
cealing an ocean of ambivalence, Constance 
is a small masterpiece. Like Morgan’s defi- 
nition of the poet, it’s a quiet ‘volcano that 
...erupts in a lava flow of language.’” 

Despite my efforts to separate myself fro 
reviews, I was beside myself. I even started 
laughing. I just felt relieved. “I was hoping 
there would be somebody out there who 
would see what we were up to,” I told him. 

“T pray for that every day,” he said. 


Cantrell ’85 is a New York writer. 
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he “Aycock Nine” were back in town, 

as formidable a group now as they were 

when undergraduates at the Woman’s 
College nearly forty years ago. Most of 
Behem are teachers now—four of them at 
universities, two in high schools, another in 
a program for pregnant teens. One runs a 
horse farm. Another teaches yoga at a Vir- 

inia ashram. 

| These women came out of college with 
yambition and a confidence that they could 
| achieve their goals, says Betsy Alden-Rut- 
| ledge 64, a charter member of the group, who 
is service-learning coordinator for the Kenan 
| Institute for Ethics and a visiting lecturer in 
public-policy studies. But November’s reunion 








many other alumnae just like them. 

“There were many, many women who 
came out of the Woman’s College with the 
same experiences as us and went on to do 
remarkable things,” Alden-Rutledge says. 
“We spent the weekend being reminded 
how the Woman’s College built in women a 
particular sense that they can do anything 
they want.” 

More than 200 alumnae returned for this 
first-ever, Woman’s-College-graduates-only 
reunion. Coming thirty years after the col- 
lege was merged with men’s programs, the 
event was meant to spotlight the history of 
women’s contributions to the institution and 
to give alumnae the opportunity to talk about 
current and future issues facing women at 
Duke. 

“Part of the pleasure was finding yourself 
sitting next to a woman from another gen- 
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early arrivals for 
day’s keynote address 


eration,” says Robin Lyons Puckett ’60, a 
former employee of Duke Chapel and the 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences. “All the women were full of 
life and wisdom, and I enjoyed that tremen- 
dously. It was an excellent concept.” 

Paula Phillips Burger ’67, A.M. ’74, a vice 
provost at Johns Hopkins University, says 
the weekend emphasized that, despite the 
difference in ages, there was a common ex- 
perience for the women. The Woman’s Col- 
lege “gave all of us the ability to have our 
sights lifted,” says Burger. “We realize that 
wasn't an experience that all young women 
had. We felt very supported in our ambi- 
tions.” 

That isn’t how the Woman’s College is 
seen by today’s students, the alumnae say. 
Burger notes that there seems to be a mis- 
perception that the college was “holding 
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Duke Celebrates WomeN Highlights from Keynote Address 


BY NANNERL O. KEOHANE 


ttending a women’s college was cru- 
cially formative in my life, in much 
the same way that your Woman’s 
College experience is important to 
you. We learned self-confidence, we grew as 
leaders; we formed strong bonds with other 
women. It was not all sunshine and laughter, 





but we had many wonderful moments of 
friendship and intellectual discovery; and 
almost every one of us would say that we are 
stronger because of that unique experience 
of a woman’s education. 


Dean Alice Mary Baldwin, who oversaw the 
creation of Woman’s College, was a true 
heroine. She had her work cut out for her as 
a colleague of a president who, as she notes 
wryly in her memoir, had five sons and, in her 
words, “little knowledge of teenage girls.” It 
was with great difficulty that she prevailed 
upon President Few to permit the inclusion 
of showers in the dormitories; he believed 
women cared only for baths. Few also wanted 
to put a high iron fence around the entire 
women’s residential quadrangle, to be locked 
at night; Dean Baldwin persuaded him that 
such a thing “would only lead to many esca- 
pades by both men and women.” She knew 
us well. 


One thing that has changed for the better 
since the dissolution of Woman's College in 
1974 is the distribution of women across var- 
ious disciplines. Twenty-three women earned a 
B.S. in engineering in the twenty-eight years 
between 1946 and 1974; at this very moment, 
we have ten times that number of female un- 
dergraduates in the engineering pipeline. 


But as far as leadership opportunities for stu- 
dents are concerned, they are fewer than 
when men and women each had their own 
organizations and clubs. There have been 
quite a few Duke student women in big- 
ticket positions—undergraduate and graduate 
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student-government president, Union presi- 
dent, editor of The Chronicle, young trustee. 
Still, those high-profile positions continue to 
be filled disproportionately by males. 


There are also women who do lots of crucial 
work behind the scenes; they’re the ones 
who make things happen, though they’re not 
necessarily the ones whose names are on the 
marquee. This isn’t by any means an unusual 
thing in our own society or any other—but it 
bears pondering. 


The overarching question is, “In what ways 
do gender issues manifest themselves on 
campus?” I personally have been deeply con- 
cerned over the past few years about the 
level of conformity among many of our un- 
dergraduate women to harsh norms of dress, 
eating, smoking, and sexual adventuring. 


We have heard a lot about what one woman 
calls “effortless perfection.” This student notes 
that when you come to Duke, you're expected 
to appear naturally beautiful, be fit, a straight- 
A student, a leader in everything; and you're 
supposed to make it look like you do all of 
this without really trying—it just happens. A 
student reports: “You have to hide all of the 
work that you do, and you certainly have to 
hide your failures.” The same attitude, I’m 
sure, also contributes to problems of self-es- 
teem. Some of this, of course, is what all young 
adults go through as they’re trying to find 
their identity, but structures and expectations 
in place in Duke are channeling many wom- 
en into a very narrow notion of femininity. 
We need to amplify the counter-message. 


Fortunately, the seeds of change are alive 
and well at Duke today. Women’s athletic 
teams and the first-year FOCUS program, 
where students live and study together in 
small groups with close interaction with 
faculty members, come in for special praise. I 
have heard about other undergraduate ex- 
periences that are similarly liberating—field 
trips by the geology program, the Duke 
Marine Lab, and the pre-freshman year 
programs called Project BUILD and Project 
WILD. One might add certain features of 
traditionally African-American sororities, 
who stress leadership and connections with 
successful alumnae. 


Regarding sports, we have moved from having 
six varsity sports for women in 1971, the 





year before Title IX, to thirteen teams each 
for men and women today. We are making 
tremendous strides in offering athletic 
scholarships to women (although only forty- 
four of the 235 scholarships are endowed; 
she who has ears, let her hear). In sports, 
apparently, Duke women find a much more 
nurturing, less confining, and safer social 
group; and they have more supportive, peer- 
to-peer relationships with their male 
counterparts. 


What about the future? In a truly co-educa- 
tional institution, the numbers of women in 
the faculty and the senior administration 
would be proportional to the number of wom- 
en in the population—50/50. These women 
would have at least equal chances of getting 
promoted, taking positions of leadership, oc- 
cupying named chairs. Whatever career a 
young woman aspired to, she would see im- 
pressive role models every day at Duke. 


She would be praised not only for her phy- 
sical attractiveness but also for her intellectual 
achievements and good work, for speaking 
up and speaking out. It’s not that “women’s 
rules” would overcome the men’s rules; it’s 
that all the stale, unwritten rules would b 
discarded on the scrap heap of history. 



















A truly co-educational institution would re: 
cognize that individuals have unique gifts 
and not pattern or channel women and me 
into specific slots as students, faculty members 
or employees. We have seen a sea change i 
engineering; we saw it in athletics: Oppor 
tunity leads to interest. 


Ina truly co-educational institution, all wom 
en would have the sense of self-confidence 
that women athletes enjoy: pride in thei 
abilities and their bodies, comradeship wit 
other women, appreciation of the values o 
teamwork, and friendship with men wh 
share their commitments and understan 
their lives. 


It would not be a world in which gender i 
irrelevant or a world without sexual excite 
ment or attraction or romance, but a worl 
in which gender and sex do not spill over t 
all areas of life and make it impossible fe 
men and women to live together as equal 
or for women to flourish as human beings. 


Y ) For the full text and more photos: 


www.dukealumni.com/cc/wec 








BWOCs: clockwise from top left, evening 
reception featuring fashions from the decades; 
Wilhelmina Reuben-Cooke ’67, left, leads a 
discussion, with Dorothy Lewis Simpson ’46 
and Catherine LeBlanc ’71, on women’s 
involvement in world concerns; reception and 
viewing of the Woman’s College exhibit in the 
lobby of Perkins Library; Carol Murray 
Happer ’60, second from left, leads a discus- 
sion with panelists, from left, Margaret Taylor 
Smith 47, Dara DeHaven ’73, and Jean 
O'Barr, former Women’s Studies director, on 
the Woman’s College experience 





) women back” and set a stifling social en- 
vironment of rules and early curfews behind 
locked dorm doors. But inside the dorms, all 
ithe doors were open, and people spent most 
of their time in the hallways or commons 
jareas, Alden-Rutledge recalls. “We spent a lot 
of time this weekend comparing notes, and 
all of the people I talked to said that living in 
dorms with upperclass women was the most 
valuable experience,” she says. “The seniors 
served as mentors to us and instilled in us a 
lot of strong values and expectations.” 
President Nannerl O. Keohane took up 
the theme in a November 9 dinner address, 
chronicling past contributions of women to 


Duke. She also discussed the university’s new 
initiative on women, which is the first com- 
prehensive effort in years to collect data on 
women’s lives at Duke. In her talk, Keohane 
said she had been “concerned over the past 
few years about the level of conformity among 
many of our undergraduate women to harsh 
norms of dress, eating, smoking, and sexual 
adventuring.” This suggests, she said, that the 
current climate is not as nurturing of wom- 
en’s leadership and ambitions as it should be. 
“Many [female students] claim they want 
the freedom to talk about academic and in- 
tellectual matters in social realms, but that 
they are constrained or choose not to. At the 



















same time, they are unwilling or unable to 
take responsibility for bucking the system, 
changing the environment, demanding some- 
thing different.” 

A commemorative video on the history of 
the Woman’s College premiered after Fri- 
day’s dinner during the weekend. Created by 
Penelope Maunsell 74, with images provided 
by University Archives and others, the video 
has been made available free of charge to all 
alumnae by the Duke Alumni Association. A 
copy can be ordered through Charlene Matte 
at Alumni House, (919) 684-6060; by e-mail: 
Charlene.Matte@daa.duke.edu; or from the 
website: www.dukealumni.com/cc/wec. 
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TInenis 0 
s part of Jean Fox O’Barr’s Distin- 
guished Professor course “Gender, 
Politics, and Higher Education,” 
students attended the Woman’s Col- 

lege celebration. Assigned a session to re- 

cord, they also offered personal reactions to 
the weekend. Excerpts from three student 
reports follow. 


Maggie Ware ’06: 

I was somewhat shocked by the racial 
homogeneity among the women. We have 
read about the attendance restrictions placed 
upon minorities; it had a greater impact on 
me to actually see this. At the session on 
“World Concerns,” there was an African- 
American speaker, Wilhelmina Reuben- 
Cooke ’67. She was extremely modest in 
introducing herself; one of the attendees 
stood up and told everyone in the room of 
Reuben-Cooke’s incredible accomplishments, 
especially the fact that she was one of three 
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African-American women to graduate in 
her class. Everyone in the room applauded. 
It was a great moment. 

I found myself envious of their dating 
culture. Many of the women whom I spoke 
with looked back on their dating experiences 
with nostalgia. One woman told me that 
the dances were so fun because all the men 
would fight for the women’s attention 
(there were always more men than women). 
She also said that the men were very re- 
spectful of the women in these situations. 
They found our culture very disappointing. 
Today, it seems that no one ever goes on 
dates (unless for a sorority/fraternity for- 
mal), which has contributed to the domi- 
nant hook-up culture. 

Sometimes I feel guilty about not fully 
owning up to my feminist beliefs in my 
everyday practices. The speakers at the 
“World Concerns” session made me realize 
that this is a common feeling for all women, 
due to the contradictions that we are faced 
with in everyday life. One of the speakers 
mentioned the difficulty she had in deciding 
to marry her husband during graduate school. 





Initially, one of her professors discouraged 
her from attending graduate school, because 
he believed that she would drop out in 
order to get married. Although she resented 
her professor’s comment, she did briefly 
drop out in order to get married; however, 
she went back, and is now a prominent 
feminist scholar. 

Over lunch, one woman said how 
privileged she felt as a woman to attend 
college at that time; she was keenly aware o 
the opportunity. I think this is an interesting 
reflection of what one speaker termed “un- 
conscious feminism,” in that these women 
were not aware of the modern feminist 
perspective that we study today, but they 
were participating in very progressive and 
groundbreaking movements. I came to this 
realization midway through the first session. 
I remember taking a moment to glance 
around the room. I felt so grateful; if it were 
not for these women, I would not be where 
am today. 


Elizabeth Barney '03: 
Can we go back in time and go to college 














ith was eloquent and inspirational. More- 

over, they were proud of their accomplish- 
“ments—a trait that I feel is missing from 
many current Duke women’s lives. 

| It was striking to learn of the influence 
that so many female instructors—despite 
their relatively small numbers—had on 
these women. The female faculty members 
who taught these impressionable students 
junderstood the importance of taking on the 
‘role of mentor, simultaneously challenging 
nd supporting their students. A number of 


with these women? Each woman I spoke 








some of their Woman’s Colles professors, 
they had themselves become teachers. 
) I found it remarkable how the women 
discussed the intertwining of their social and 
academic lives. In the session on “Favorite 
Classes/Favorite Teachers,” Mary Barnes ’49 
{expressed gratitude for English professor 


os Bevington’s support and encourage- 

ent; Bevington invited her students to her 
| ome to listen to Mozart and regularly took 
them to dinner. Unfortunately, we see too 
Hittle of this today. I wish more professors 








would invite students into their homes. I 
wish that more of my weekend evening con- 
versations had more intellectual substance. 
Woman’s College students managed to 
strike the right balance. 


Kim Hammersmith ’03: 

For Margaret Taylor Smith’s session, “What 
Made Us Leaders,” the room was packed 
with women from all decades of the Wom- 
an’s College and from all over the country. 
From Turkey, we had Zeren Earls 60, the 
first international student admitted into the 
college. (She went on to found the First 
Night Celebration in Boston, which has 
spread to many other cities worldwide.) Bev 
Jackson ’47 remembered winning a cat skull 
(which she still has) as a prize for the highest 
grade in a zoology class. She said women 
came away from college feeling “okay”— 
that they could do anything in the world. 
They had been given the courage and the 


confidence to tackle anything in their paths. 


A member of the Class of 71 found she 
could be a catalyst for change: She was one 
of the students who took over the Allen 
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Our campus, ourselves: gathering in 

front of Baldwin Auditorium, far left; 
admiring a confectionary replica of Baldwin, 
center; outfitted in official college blazers 

of the day, left; an intent audience at an 
academic session, below 


Alumni Scholars Selected 








MMA lumni Endowed Undergraduate 
iat | Scholarships, awarded annually 
Ys) since 1979 by the Duke Alumni As- 
at q B cccton were presented in August 

to two children of Duke alumni. Robert 

Edward Hedrick III and Jadrian J. Miles, 

members of the Class of 2007, each received 

a $10,000 stipend, based on merit and fi- 
nancial need. While at Duke, scholars are 
invited to attend a monthly program of edu- 

cational, cultural, and social activities. 

Hedrick, of Orlando, Florida, is the Ro- 
ger L. Marshall Scholar, named for Mar- 
shall ’42, director of Alumni Affairs from 

1963 to 1977 and former University Sec- 
retary. His father is Robert E. Hedrick ’78, 
A.M.’81. 

At Dr. Phillips High School, Hedrick 
was a member of the National Honor So- 
ciety, the Latin Honor Society, and the Ger- 
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Building. She confidently took a stand for 
things she believed in. 

Smith closed the session with her take on 
characteristics of leadership: vision, cour- 
age, humility, honesty, ethics, perseverance, 
detemination, kindness, ongoing renewal 
(“We all need some think time”), duty to 
teach and to inspire, humor, a duty to 
empower people coming after us, and lack 
of fear. Also, leaders should provide a level 
playing field for all. 

One aspect of President Keohane’s speech 
that surfaced throughout the day was the 
notion of “effortless perfection” that women 
at Duke now face. We are expected to be 
perfect, but to do so without trying, without 
studying, without working out, without 
dieting. I asked women at my dinner table 
what they did for fun while in college. It 
shocked me that they took a minute or two 
to think of an answer. Eventually, they 
recalled the Dope Shop and Anna Maria’s, 
as well as roller-skating, and just hanging 
out in the dorm with other students and the 
house mothers. They said they were at Duke 
to study; they worked hard. 
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Duke Alumni Association 
Board of Directors, 2002-2003 


President: Wilton D, Alston B.S.E. ’81 
President-elect: Michele Miller Sales ’78, J.D. ’81 
Secretary-treasurer: M. Laney Funderburk Jr. ’60 


Immediate past president: Gary D. Melchionni ’73, 


J.D.’81 


Past president: Rath Wade Ross ’68 
Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board 


representatives: Frederick EF Andrews ’60, 
Nancy L. Cardwell ’69, Ann Pelham Cullen ’74 


Directors At-Large (terms expire June 2003): 


James Francis Akers ’73 

Thomas C. Clark ’69 

Brent O.E. Clinkscale ’83, J.D. ’86 

David Douglas Decker Jr. ’91, M.B.A. ’97 
James Edward Gibson Jr. ’50 

Carole Thompson LeVine ’86 

Jacquelyn Hatch Howard B.S.E. ’85 
Dina Elisa Meyers ’94 

William P. Miller ’77 

Sarah Burks Schmalz ’87 

Directors At-Large (terms expire June 2004): 
Daniel M. Dickinson B.S.E. ’83 

Nancy J. Ham ’82 

Joyce Harrold Hamilton ’65 

Patricia Dempsey Hammond ’80 

William J. Hanenberg B.S.E. ’73, M.B.A. ’80 
Bharet Malhotra B.S.E. ’97 

Nicholas A. Pope ’70 

Jane Rohlf-Boyer ’70 

Bruce Jay Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83 


Professional school representatives: 
Leslie M. Marsicano ’78, M.Div. ’81 


Divinity School 


Charlotte R. Clark ’79, M.E.M. ’83 


Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences 


Roy William Kiefer M.B.A. ’78 


Fuqua School of Business 


Michael H. Yoh B.S.C.E. ’85 


Pratt School of Engineering 


Judith Ann Maness M.H.A.’83 


Department of Health Administration 


Sarah H. Adams ’70, J.D. ’73 


School of Law 


Dale Russell Shaw ’69, M.D. ’73 


School of Medicine 


Rebecca Dawn Warlick M.S.N. ’93 


School of Nursing 


Allen William Wicken M.S. ’74 


Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 
Albert G. Buehler, Department of Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation 


Alex Roland Ph.D. ’74, Department of History 


Student representatives: 

Heather Renee Oh ’03, President, Class of 2003 
Michael Louis Sacks ’04, President, Class of 2004 
Edward Van Velsor Williamson, President 


Class of 2005 


Joshua Jean-Baptiste ’04, President 


Duke Student Government 


Robert Saunders, President 


Graduate and Professional School Council 


Honorary members: 


William J. Griffith TI ’50 


former Vice President for Student Affairs 


N. Allison Haltom ’72 


Vice President and University Secretary 


William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 


former University Archivist 


Sue Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A.’78, LL.M. ’93 


Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs 
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man Honor Society and president of the 
Latin and German clubs. He was captain of 
the Quiz Bowl team and organized and tu- 
tored students in German and Latin through 
the YMCA. A guitarist, he has an interest in 
music, as well as film and film history. 

Miles, of Greenville, North Carolina, is the 
Herbert J. Herring Scholar, named for Her- 
ring ’22, who was dean of men from 1935 to 
1942, dean of Trinity College until 1956, 
and vice president of student life until re- 
tiring in 1964. He is the son of Kenneth Guy 
Miles ’76 of Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Before being accepted at the North Caro- 
lina School of Science and Mathematics, he 
had been a member of the Debate Club and 
the Science Olympiad at his high school in 
Pennsylvania. A National Merit Semifinalist 
at NCSSM, he was its representative in the 
National Contest in Mathematical Modeling. 
Aside from math, his interests include com- 
puter graphics design, drawing, and writing 
poetry. 

Current Alumni Endowed Undergraduate 
Scholars at Duke are: Rachel E. Baden ’03, 
Anne W. Garrard Scholar; George M. Free- 
man ’03, Mary Grace Wilson Scholar; Cara 
E. Weber ’03, Frank T: deVyver Scholar; Pam- 
ela E. Leech ’04, Charles E. Jordan Scholar; 
Sarah A. McKeown ’04, Alan K. Manches- 
ter Scholar; Jacob S. Usner ’04, Charles A. 
Dukes Scholar; Myra E. Hiott ’05, Richard 
E. Thigpen Scholar; David A. Lewis ’05, 
Henry Dwire Scholar; and Michele E. Pugh 
’05, Fannie Mitchell Scholar. 


Honoring Medical Alumni 





uke’s Medical Alumni Association 
honored seven alumni and faculty in 
October during Medical Alumni 
Weekend, which was attended by 
more than 500 medical alumni and friends. 
Men’s basketball coach Mike Krzyzewski ad- 
ded another accolade to his résumé by being 
named an honorary medical alumnus. 

Distinguished Alumnus(a) Awards were 
presented to John T: Dees M.D. 52, Earl N. 
Metz M.D. 61, and Judith L. Swain (House 
Staff ’76, ’80). A. Everette James M.D. ‘63 re- 
ceived the Humanitarian Award. 

Faculty members Debra A. Schwinn A.H.C. 
’86, H.S. ’89 and James R. Urbaniak M.D. 
’62, H.S. 69 received Distinguished Faculty 
awards. Schwinn, a professor of anesthesiol- 
ogy, pharmacology/cancer biology, and surgery, 
and vice chair of research in the anesthesi- 
ology department, directs the Molecular 
Pharmacology Laboratories and Perioperative 





Genomics. Her research focuses on under- 
standing how stress and genetic differences 
between people relate to disease outcomes. 

Urbaniak recently stepped down after 
seventeen years as chief of orthopedics. He is 
vice chair of the department of surgery and 
the Virginia Flowers Baker Professor of orth- 
opedic surgery. He is credited with having de- 
veloped and refined many of the technique: 
and principles practiced widely by orthopedic 
surgeons today. 

Dees has been a family practitioner and 
community activist in Burgaw, North Caro- 
lina, for thirty-nine years. He is a past presi. 
dent of the North Carolina Medical Society 
and a recipient of the North Carolina Order 
of the Long Leaf Pine. 

Metz is a professor emeritus of hematology 
and oncology at Ohio State University. He is 
widely published in medical and medical. 
education journals and has received num- 
erous awards for teaching and patient care 
In 1997, OSU established the Earl N. Metz 
M.D., Award, given annually to the most 
outstanding physician in the school’s de- 
partment of medicine. 

Swain is the Arthur L. Bloomfield Profes. 
sor and chair of the department of medicine 
at Stanford University. She is widely knowr 
for advances in the field of molecular cardi 
ology, including pioneering the use of trans: 
genic animals to understand the genetic basi 
of cardiovascular development and disease 
She was a resident at Duke from 1974 t 
1980 and a member of the faculty from 197 
to 1991. 

A. Everette James, a radiologist, was give 
the humanitarian award for his efforts to pro 
mote the arts as a feature of the healing proce 
He has donated artwork to academic institu 
tions throughout the country, including Duk 
He created a Southern folklore museum ani 
made many other contributions to his nativ 
Robersonville, North Carolina, community. 

Krzyzewski received the honorary alum 
nus award for his longstanding service t 
Duke Children’s Hospital and Health Ce 
ter. He is honorary chair and on-air host fo 
the Duke Children’s Miracle Network an 
the MIX 101.5 Duke Children’s Radiotho 
He and his wife, Mickie, were members 
the Duke Children’s National Board of A 
visers during fund raising for the McGove 
Davison Children’s Health Center, co 
pleted in 2001. 

Other events during the weekend i 
cluded the Dean’s Hour with special gue 
Yank Coble Jr. ’59, M.D. 62, president of th 


American Medical Association. 




























THE JOURNEY IS THE REWARD 


1 egpmegememmueee You've experienced the benefits of a Duke JTHE DUKE MBA- DAYTIME 


Bes education. Return to Duke and expand your 
ie knowledge, your career opportunities and 


BY BUSINESSWEEK your valuable network of connections. Or THE DUKE MBA ~ CROSS CONTINENT 


refer a colleague or employee and open the 


meena 000! for others. THE DUKE MBA - GLOBAL EXECUTIVE 


Ff Fuqua offers the same MBA degree in four formats, is Se eee ae poe cz 
one) from the residential daytime program to three = A W EEKE D ECUTIVE 
executive MBA programs specially designed to fit are. 
every career stage and lifestyle. In all programs, students participate 
in a rigorous, team-based learning community with high-caliber — 
international peers and a world-class faculty. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
Duke Directions & Art Sparks 


Anril = 


Academic and arts programming are among the highlights of Duke Reunions 


weekend. Learn about hot academic topics and experience student performances. 


You're in for a treat! 


Duke Marine Lab Weekend: 
Dolphins and Our Changing Environment 


May 16-18 Approx. $350 per person 
Enjoy a weekend of discovery exploring the 

world of dolphins, whales, sea turtles and other 
marine species. Faculty include Michael Orbach, 
Director of the Duke Marine Lab and Andrew 
Read, the Rachel Carson Assistant Professor of 


Marine Conservation Biology at the Duke Marine Lab. 


24th Duke University Writers’ Workshop 


Held at a retreat center in North Carolina, courses are offered on a variety of topics, 


including poetry, short story, novel and memoir. 


Duke Youth Programs 


FAUSUSL 


Residential and day programs for students in middle school and high school. 
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TRAVEL/STUDY PROGRAMS 





Islands of the Gods 
Greek Islands 
March 29 — April 9 
From: $5995 per person 


A Voyage to the 


Your odyssey begins with 3 nights in Athens. After 
visits to Old Corinth, Mycenae and Epidaurus, you'll \ 
board the 34-quest Callisto for a 7 night cruise around the 

Aegean Sea visiting Crete, Knossos, Amorgos, Patmos and Dellos 
before returning to Athens. Faculty: Professor Sheila Dillon, Art History. 


London Theater Week 

May 15 — 23 Approx. $2850 per person 
Sample a week of the finest theater in the world. You'll see at least 6 
plays, including one at the National Theatre, at the Royal 
ShakespeareTheatre, a recent play, afringe” production and a play at 
the West End. Faculty: John Clum, Professor of the Practice of Drama 





and English. 


Chianti Alumni College 
May 25 — June 2 
Discover the culture and beauty of Italy’s most famous wine district during this 
educational eight-day adventure. Your home is the village of Marcialla overlooking 


Approx. $2595 per person 












the Elsa Valley. Among your day trips you'll experience Florence and explore Sienna. 
Faculty: Professor Peter Burian, Classical and Comparative Literature. 


Italy a and the Dalmatian Coast 

May 27 — June 7 From $5690 per person 

Relish the pleasure of cruising on your private yacht, the Harmony G as you see and 
visit the cities and islands of northeast Italy and Croatia's Dalmatian Coast. You'll 
begin and end this memorable journey in Venice. 


Cruise the Imperial Passage 

June 18 — July 3 From: $4295 per person 
Begin your journey in Krakow, and travel on to Berlin and Potsdam before boarding 
M/S Europa for a remarkable cruise on one of the most beautiful and historic rivers in 
the world. Add to this epic passage a visit to the “golden City” of Prague. 


Old Masters and Art Markets 

June 20 — 29 

Approx. $2695 per person 

You'll spend 6 days in the charming medieval city of 
Utrecht and 6 days in the historic city of Antwerp. 
Included are excursions to a wide variety of museums, 5 
churches, private art collections and castles. If you love <9 

art, this program is for you! Faculty: Professor Hans Van Miegroet, Art History. 
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The Oxford Experience 

September 7 — 20 

Approx. $3550 per person 

A two-week program designed to immerse you in centuries-old 





Canadian Rockies: A Family Learning Adventure 
July 6-13 From $3695 per adult, 
a $2595 per child 
This program is designed for the entire family to explore the 
"snow-capped peaks, ice-blue glaciers and dense forests that 
make up the wild beauty of the Canadian Rockies. Adults attend 
lectures while youngsters engage in hands-on activities. Faculty: 
Professor Norm Christensen, Nicholas School of the Environment 
and Earth Science. 


traditions of learning and community. In small groups, you'll 
learn, explore the English countryside and visit fascinating 
landmarks. 













China Connoisseur & Tibet 

October 6 —22 Approx. $4995 per person 

Journey to two of the most mysterious and exotic lands. Explore the Forbidden City, 
climb on the Great Wall, cruise down the Li River and spend three nights in Tibet, 
experiencing unforgettable ancient sites such as the 1000-room Potala Palace, 
residence of the Dalai Lama. 





Alumni College in Ireland: Kilkenny 

July 16 - 24 Approx. $2395 per person 
Kilkenny, where you will be based, is one of the loveliest and oldest cities in Ireland. During In the Wake of Lewis & Clark 

‘your visit you'll also travel to Waterford and Dublin as well as witness 9,000 years of Ireland's October 11 - 17 From: $2390 per person 

‘history at the Irish National Heritage Park. This is the chance of a lifetime for history buffs and those who love the great outdoors. 
Cruise along the Columbia and Snake Rivers and see some of the most spectacular 


‘Loire Valley Alumni College ee i ® scenery in the United States. Faculty: Professor Peter Wood, History 


{July 30 — August 7 

| Approx. $2995 per person 

“You'l be staying at the splendid Chateau de Rochecotte, 
‘the former residence of the confidante to Louis XIV. Often 
lied the “Garden of France” you'll discover the glorious 
Loire River Valley with its natural beauty, architectural 


The Other Africa: A Tenting Safari in Kenya 
October 12 — 26 Approx. $6195 per person 
A classic African camping safari is a must for any avid ieee 

traveler. You'll alternate between a remote permanent 








tented camps and a luxury mobile tented one, situated a ty 
X NEA bd 





"wonders and historical significance. near roaming herds. See spectacular landscapes and >" 
4 diverse and astounding animal, plant and bird life. p) \ g A. a J 
| St. Petersburg’s Great Art & Architecture 

| September 6-14 Approx. $3395 per person Amazon Voyage 

Peter the Great built St. Petersburg to introduce Russia to Western culture and created one of November 15 — 22 Approx. $3995 per person 

‘the grandest cities in the world. This in-depth visit to St. Petersburg offers tours of the Travel in comfort in La Amatista, a 15-cabin classically styled Amazon riverboat. The 
Hermitage and private presentations by museum curators. You'll sample local culture andalso voyage blends superb wildlife viewing with comfort and attentive service. There are 
‘meet people in their homes. more species of primates than anywhere else in the New World! Faculty: Luis Diego 

i 


Gomez, Organization of Tropical Studies. 
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Dates and prices are subject to change. 






Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 
Box 90572, 614 Chapel Dr, Durham, N.C. 27708 


FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 


E-MAIL: dukemag(@ duke.edu 
(Include your full name, address, and class year 


when you e-mail us.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. 
Please include mailing label. 


E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: bluedevil@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material we 
receive and the long lead time required for typesetting, 
design, and printing, your submission may not appear 
for two to three issues. Alumni are urged to include 
spouses’ names in marriage and birth announcements. 
We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club — 


Thomas D. Clark Ph.D. ’32, Kentucky Common- 
wealth historian laureate, is the author of The Emer- 


ging South, The Greening of the South, Kentucky: Land of 


Contrast, The Southern Country Editor, and A History 
of Kentucky. He lives in Lexington. 


Fay Reifsnyder Biles '49 was presented the Women 
of Achievement Award by Delta Delta Delta sorority. 
She has been vice president of public affairs at Kent 
State University, chair of the U.S. Olympic Committee’s 
educational programs division, and president of the 


In exchange for a gift of 

$10,000 or more, Duke can 

offer you (or you and another 
A named beneficiary) a fixed 
annual income for life. 


Charitable 
Annuity: 


The Gift 
That Pays 


YOUR AGE 
60 
70 
80 

YOuR AGES 
70/68 
76/73 


Annuity rates are subject to 


Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest 
rates determine the annuity 
rate Duke can offer. 


Some sample rates: 


American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation, and Dance. She and her husband, Bedford, 
live in Marco Island, Fla. 


Thomas B. Cookerly ‘50 was awarded a Broade- 
asters’ Foundation Pioneer Award for his contribution 
to the broadcasting industry at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Broadcasters. He lives in 


Bethesda, Md. 


Jack F. Matlock Jr. '50, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was granted the Latvian 
Academy of Sciences Honorary Doctor's Diploma for 
his diplomatic efforts toward Latvia. He was the last 
U.S. ambassador to the Soviet Union. 


Richard W. Griesenbeck '53 has retired from 
his 32-year medical practice. He and his wife, Jean, 
live in Sedona, Ariz. 


Jean Koons Yale '53 of Grand Junction, Colo., writes 
that she and Joan Grover Abboud 753 of New 
Salem, Mass., “celebrated their entry into their eighth 
decade by bicycling the Scottish Highlands for two weeks 
in the summer of 2002. It was quite an adventure.” 
Ronald D. Ertley '54 is the president of David 
Ertley Inc., a car dealership in northeast Pennsylvania. 
His company has acquired four new car dealerships 
and two new locations. He lives in Dallas, Pa. 

O. Charlie Chewning 157 was reappointed to the 
N.C. State Board of CPA Examiners and elected 
president. He is a member of the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants and a delegate of the 
National Association of State Boards of Accountancy. 


ANNUITY 
5-9 % 
6.7% 
8.4% 
ANNUITY 
6.0% 
6.5 % 


change. Once your gift is made, ‘ * 


the annuity rate remains fixed. 
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He had been a member of the board of directors for 
the N.C. Association of CPAs and a past president of 
the Duke Alumni Association. He and his wife, Ruth, 
have three daughters and live in Raleigh. 


Robert W. DePuy °58 has retired from his practic 
of dentistry. After 30 years in the U.S. Naval Reserve, 
he is now a coxswain in the U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and a crew member at the U.S. Coast Guard Station 
in Fort Myers, Fla. 


Edward Humes Laughlin M.D. 58, professor ot 
surgery at the University of Alabama in Birmingham/ 
Huntsville, is the author of Coming to Terms with Cancer 
a glossary of cancer-related terms written for non- 
medical persons. He was chair of the surgery department 
at the university. He lives in Huntsville, Ala. 


George Kenneth Whyte Jr. 158, an attorney 
and partner at Quarles and Brady, is the president of 
the Rotary Club of Milwaukee, Inc. He lives in 
Mequon, Wis. 


Dianne Schwartz Kaimann Forman ’60 has 
written her first book, Common Threads: Nine Widows 
Journeys through Love, Loss, and Healing. She and her 

husband, Bill, live in Milwaukee. 


Roy Bostock ’62, chair of B/Com3 Group Inc., 
has been named chair of the Partnership for a Drug- 
Free America. He is a member of Duke’s board of 
trustees. He lives in Rye, N.Y. 


George S. Larson A.M. ’62, professor of English 
at Concordia College, has received the college’s Ole 
and Lucy Flaat Distinguished Teaching Award. He 
and his wife, Mary, live in Moorhead, Minn. 


Robert Briggs '63, an attorney, was elected to the 
Knight Foundation’s board of trustees, one of two nev 
members. He lives in Akron, Ohio. 





The staff members of the 
Office of Planned Giving are 
available to consult with you or 
your advisers about planned 
giving opportunities at Duke. 
For further information, please 
contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
fax: (919) 684-9731 


email: 
planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 








http://plannedgiving.duke.edu 
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FOR DUKE 


Kenneth R. Dye Jr. '63 returned to the Francis 
Marion University faculty as an assistant professor of 
education and coordinator of the M.A.T. program in 
_ learning disabilities. He was the director of guidance 
and placement/director of counseling and testing at 


FMU. He lives in Columbia, S.C. 


| Michael Raymond Walsh J.D. 63 was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Academy of Matrimonial Lawyers, 
_ one of the first lawyers in Florida to be elected to the 

| academy. He lives in Orlando. 


| John A. Salmond Ph.D. ’64 is the author of The 
General Textile Strike of 1934, a book about the United 
Textile Workers of America strike. He is a professor of 
American history and pro vice-chancellor at La Trobe 
University in Bundoora, Australia. He has also pub- 
lished My Mind Set on Freedom; A History of the Civil 
Rights Movement, 1954-1968; and Debating Southern 
History: Ideas and Action in the Twentieth Century South. 


Philip Lader ’66, a partner with Nelson, Mullins, 

| Riley, & Scarborough, was elected to the board of 

directors of Marathon Oil Corp. The former president 

of Winthrop University and former U.S. ambassador to 

| Great Britain is a visiting professor at The Citadel. He 
has been awarded honorary doctorates by 14 

American and British universities. 


_Jack Oliver Bovender 67, M.H.A. '69 received 
| the Lambda Chi Alpha Order of Achievement award 
for his distinguished professional career. He is the 

| chair and CEO of HCA, Inc., one of the world’s 
largest operators of hospitals and outpatient health- 
care facilities. He lives in Nashville, Tenn. 





Lynn E. Wagner J.D. ’68, president of Litigation 
Alternatives, Inc., in Winter Park, Fla., gave a speech, 
“Holding Down Litigation Costs: A Fresh Look at 
Arbitrating Employment Disputes in Light of Recent 
U.S. Supreme Court Cases,” at the Personnel Law 

| Update 2002, Council on Education in Management 
‘in Orlando. 
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James “Chip” Cox Jr. '70 is a lecturer in 
business administration at the Bryan School of 
Business and Economics at UNC-Greensboro. He and 
his wife, LeeAnna Michelle Lawrence Ph.D. 
90, live in Pfafftown, N.C. 


John A. Diffey '70 is president and CEO of the 

| Kendal Corp., a not-for-profit organization that “serves 
older people whose economic means and backgrounds 
/are diverse.” He lives in West Chester, Pa. 


| Joseph H, Johnson Jr. ’70, M.A.T. 71, Ed.D. 
78 retired as superintendent of schools in Wilkes 
County, N.C., after more than 30 years of employment 


/in public education. He and his wife, Patricia, live in 
| Wilkesboro, N.C., and Sarasota, Fla. 


| Lee Jackson 7! was appointed chancellor of the 
) University of North Texas. He is a former Texas 
| legislator and Dallas County judge. He lives in Dallas. 








| Mary Darden McLeod 774 retired from teaching 
| marketing at Appalachian State University and is 
| pursuing her B.S. in nursing at Duke. She lives in 


) Boone, N.C. 


‘Ira Sandron J.D. 74 is an administrative law judge 
) for the National Labor Relations Board. He lives in 
) Evanston, Ill. 


Calvin Warren ’74 was promoted to vice president 
of CRC operations for Federated Department Stores 
in Cherry Hill, N.J. He was director of logistics for the 
} Tampa Distribution Center for Federated. He lives in 
} Marlton, N,J. 


GIVING VOICE THROUGH PHOTOS 





Caroline Wang ’83 


», hotovoice, as 
explained by 
Caroline Wang 
—one of its co- 
developers—“blends a 
grassroots approach to 
photography and so- 
cial action.” It pro- 
vides cameras not to 
health specialists, 
policymakers, or 
professionals, but to 
people without easy 
access to those who 
make decisions af- 
fecting their lives. 
“What experts think 
is important may not 
match what people at 
the grassroots think is 
important,” she says. 

Through photo- 
voice, Wang hopes to 
encourage people to 
define for themselves 
and others—including 
policymakers—what 
is worth remembering 
and what needs to be 
changed. The organiza- 
tion draws its theories 
and methods from 
several sources: “criti- 
cal consciousness,” 
meaning that the pho- 
tographic image of 
daily life is strongest 
when it’s depicted by 
members of the com- 
munity; feminist 
theory, characterized 
by “an appreciation of 
women’s subjective 
experience, a recogni- 
tion of the significance 
of that experience, and 
political commitment”; 
and documentary 
photography, a tradi- 
tion that celebrates 
the recording of 
images as a catalyst 
for change. 

Wang first became 
interested in photo- 
graphy and documen- 
tary writing as an un- 
dergraduate through 
Duke’s Center for 
Documentary Photo- 
graphy. (From that 
program emerged the 
current Center for 
Documentary Stu- 


dies.) While doing 








graduate work in 
community health 
education at the 
University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, where 
she would earn her 
doctorate, she re- 
ceived a Ford Founda- 
tion grant to study 
reproductive health 
and development in 
rural China. 

In 1992, during her 
China stint, Wang 
and colleague Mary 
Ann Burris thought 
up the photovoice 
idea. They would in- 
form and train com- 
munity members to 
improve community 
health—all through 
photographic self- 
expression—and in so 
doing, catch the atten- 
tion of local leaders. 

Among the out- 
comes of Wang’s work 
is a book that she co- 
edited. Based on the 
images and voices 
captured in Southwest 
China’s Yunnan Pro- 
vince, it’s called 
Visual Voices: 100 
Photographs of Village 
China by the Women 
of Yunnan Province. 
She’s also been a 
proselytizer in profes- 
sional circles: Her 
articles on the photo- 
voice method and her 
community-based 
public health work 
have appeared in The 
American Journal of 
Public Health, Health 
Promotion Interna- 
tional, the Journal of 
Women’s Health, and 
Social Science and 
Medicine, among 
other publications. 

Writing about the 
“Yunnan Village Wom- 
en’s Photographic 
Exhibition,” the basis 
of the book, the China 
Daily quoted one par- 
ticipant in the project: 
“For generations in 
my village, no one had 
access to a camera. 
I’m lucky to have one 





and proud of it.” 
Photovoice had asked 
sixty-two women to 
portray their daily 
lives. Only two of the 
women knew what a 
camera was before the 
project started. They 
were simply taught 
how to point and 
shoot. “We’re not 
really interested in 
‘beautiful pictures,’ 
Wang said at the time. 
“Instead, we wanted 
to see what the women 
wished to say about 
their health and work 
realities.” 

What emerged 
were multiple images 
testifying to a gritty 
reality—a group of 
farming women with 
hoes on their shoul- 
ders heading home 
from work, a cluttered 
living space complete 
with a brand-new cas- 
sette recorder and 
color TV. Some of the 
pictures not only de- 
picted women’s lives 
but also expressed 
their aspirations; one 
showed a woman ina 
car she couldn't yet 


” 


Miinata Birotilte 


afford. The aesthetic 
impression was “a 
sharp contrast be- 
tween the emerging 
affluence of modern 
times and hard life of 
bygone days,” the 
China Daily review 
said. It added, “Many 
people have noted 
that the women have 
not only gained ex- 
perience, they have 
also become more 
confident.” 

The project also 
made a policy impres- 
sion, according to 
Wang. For example, 
officials in the pro- 
vince, struck by 
photos of children 
playing alone and 
unsupervised while 
their mothers worked 
in the fields, were 
prompted to start 
child-care services. 

Beyond rural 
China, Wang has di- 
rected and consulted 
on photovoice pro- 
jects in Detroit, Ann 
Arbor, Flint, and the 
San Francisco Bay 
Area. The Ann Arbor 
project was one of the 
more intriguing ef- 
forts of the organiza- 
tion. Over a single 
weekend, medium- 
format cameras and 
film were provided to 
eight men who were, 
or had been recently, 
housed in a homeless 
shelter. 

“Not only did the 
guys express appre- 
ciation at the chance 
to document their 
lives and discuss the 
needless stereotypes 
that get conferred on 
them because they are 
homeless,” said one of 
the local organizers. “I 
think we’ve created a 
powerful visual as 
well as verbal state- 
ment that everyone 
who lives and works 
in this town can ap- 
preciate and learn 
from.” 
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CHANGING HER TUNE 


Meghan Cary '88 


he is a poet and 

a musician who 

weaves the story 

of her life into 
her own songs. She is 
an actress who hawks 
MCI and Pampers in 
television commercials, 
but who also ener- 
getically interprets 
Shakespeare’s works 
on stage. Yet Meghan 
Cary didn’t start out in 
an artistic mode. 

“T originally wanted 
to major in math and 
science at Duke. I 
wanted to be an en- 
gineer,” says Cary, “but 
I got bit by the acting 
bug. I started perfor- 
ming and I knew 
from the first moment 
that this was where I 
wanted to be.” 

This led to a quick 
turnabout concerning 
her major, delving into 
drama completely. “I 
told myself—my 
scientific side told 
me —that if this thing, 
acting, is something I 
really need to do, that 
I should test it out, 
and I did,” she says. 

At Duke, she was 
involved with Hoof ’n’ 
Horn, the student 
musical-theater group, 
and she attended the 
National Theater In- 
stitute at Connecticut 
College. “NTI felt like 
24/7 of nonstop per- 
forming and analyzing 
those same perform- 
ances. It was a definite 
learning experience.” 

She says she fondly 
remembers what David 
Ball, the Duke drama 
program’s director at 
the time, said to her: 
“Tf there is anything 
else, besides perfor- 
ming, that you can 
possibly do, then do it, 
because if there is, 
you’l! be defeated. 
How much do you 
really want it?” 

Cary soon answered 
that question. Straight 
out of Duke, she 


headed to the Uni- 
versity of Florida’s 
Asolo Conservatory to 
further her study of 
the theater. “I knew 
that the art of acting 
was something I was 
totally unprepared for 
[right after college]. If 
I had gone to New York 
right then, I would 
have been chewed up 
and spit right back 
out.” 

After Asolo, she 
moved to the Big Apple 
and became involved 
in the New York-based 
Actor’s Shakespeare 
Company, which she 
considers to be her 
“most inspiring the- 
atrical experience.” 

She met her fiancé, 
Matthew Black, at 
one of her play per- 
formances and soon 
joined his band, 
singing harmonies 
and, at times, the lead. 
She was living out 
her childhood dream 
of singing, she says. 
When Black died, that 
dream was abruptly 
interrupted. 

It was probably the 
bleakest point in Cary’s 
life. “After Matti’s 
death, I remember 
going into the bar 
where our band would 
always play, and the 
man there asked when 
we would come again. 
When I told him what 
had happened, he 
asked if I could play, 
and things went from 
there. 

“That was what 
started it all. After I 
recovered from the 
shock of his death, I 
started doing commer- 
cials and voiceovers.” 

She also began her 
career as a solo singer. 
“One thing led to 
another and I had a 
producer and an en- 
gineer, and I made a 
CD. Billboard maga- 
zine got a hold of the 
CD, and I found that I 
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had arrived on the 
scene.” 

The first selection 
off the CD, “New 
Shoes” (also the album 
name), was written 
after Black’s death. 
The song reflects on 
what death leaves 
behind —in this case, 
new shoes that she 
had recently bought 
him, “still sitting in 
the middle of [their] 
bedroom floor.” All of 
her songs strike a 
similar, personal chord 
with the listener. Her 
style of music, as she 
puts it, is “folk rock 
with a country twang,” 
infused with her 
wistful reflections and 
her bittersweet voice. 
Combined with her 
one-of-a-kind, mellow 
vocals, her songs are 
haunting in their abil- 
ity to capture the stuff 
of life and still it with 
an unusual, melodic 
sensibility. 

With the critical 
acclaim of New Shoes, 
Cary soon dived into 
her second project, 
Onion Dreams. “Cre- 





ating the album was a 
really ego-stripping 
experience. I was 


peeling away the lyrics 
of who I think Iam 
and revealing the ly- 
rics of my true, real 
core. Hence, I coined 
the term ‘onion 
dream.’ An onion 
dream is a type of 
soul-searching.” 

Cary seems to be on 
her way to fulfilling 
another type of dream. 
On the heels of Onion 
Dreams, she’ll release 
a live CD this spring 
that will include snip- 
pets of the storytelling 
that she performs 
along with the music 
in her shows. 

“Expression is ex- 
pression,” she says. 
“Whether I’m getting 
people to listen to my 
songs or moving an 
audience with my 
lyrics, people are still 
becoming part of my 
world. That is what I 


live for.” 


—Robert Winterode ’06 


my www.meghan 
cary.com 


Pamela Cunningham Hawkins ‘75 is associate 
editor of Weavings: A Journal of the Christian Spiritual 
Life. An ordained elder of the United Methodist Church, 
she is serving an appointment with Upper Room 
Ministries of the General Board of Discipleship. She, 
her husband, Ray, and their son live in Nashville, Tenn. 


Laurette Hankins '76 was named director of devel- 
opment for the Wilmer Eye Institute at Johns Hopkins’ 
medical school. She was associate dean for develop- 

ment and alumni relations at Johns Hopkins University. 


Charles F. Hawkins Il "76 is senior consultant at 
PricewaterhouseCoopers. He and his wife, Jean, and 
their two children, including Kyle Hawkins '05, 
live in Berwyn, Pa. 


Robert E. Lowdermilk Ill M.Div. '76 
represented Duke in October at the inauguration of 
the president of Mississippi University for Women. He 
is the president of Wood College in Mathiston, Miss. 


Guy Arthur Battle HI Ph.D. ‘77, a faculty 
member at Texas A&M University and the author of 
Wavelets and Renormalizations, received his seventh 
grant from the National Science Foundation for 
research in mathematical physics in the field of small 
waves, or ondelettes. He has been published in Annals 
of Physics, Communications in Mathematical Physics, 
and Journal of Mathematical Physics. He and his wife, 
Jane Satterwhite Battle J.D. '73, and their 
three children live in College Station. 


Cleon Franklyn Thompson Ph.D. ’77 was 
named interim vice president for institutional 
advancement at Shaw University. He was chancellor 
emeritus at Winston-Salem State University. 


Gary W. Burchill B.S.E. '78 was appointed to the 
board of directors at Wireless Matrix Corp., a leading 
developer and provider of enterprise-class wireless data 
services for business-critical operations. He is also the 
president of the Center for Quality Management, a 
consulting management organization with more than 
100 member companies. He lives in Medfield, Mass. 


Denise Lorraine Majette J.D. '79, a Democrat 
and former state court judge, was elected a member of 
Congress for the state of Georgia. 


Robert Douglas Manning ’79 is the Caroline 
Werner Gannett Professor of Humanities at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology. His book, Credit 
Card Nation, received the 2001 Robert Ezra Park 
Award for Outstanding Contribution to Sociological 
Practice. He also testified at the U.S. Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s hearing on the Bankruptcy Reform Act. 


BIRTHS: Second child and son to Dominic 
Francis Mona "73 and Kimberly Jean Mona on 
Sept. 21. Named: Cameron Alexander. 


David Charles Estes Ph.D. ’80 was appointed 
assistant provost of teaching, learning, and faculty 
development at Loyola University in New Orleans. 
He was an associate professor of English. 


John Michael Dealy B.S.E. ’81, M.B.A. ’88, vice 
president of sales and marketing for Telemotive In- 
dustrial Controls in Glendale Heights, IIl., is teaching 
a 32-week class on the Gospel of John to a group of 
Chicago-area high-school students as a member of 
BSF International. 


Pamela Kennedy Fink A.M. ’81, Ph.D. ’83 is an 
assistant professor of computer science at St. Mary’s 
University in San Antonio. She was a research and 
development specialist in artificial intelligence at the 
Southwest Research Institute. 






























_ Stephen Donald McCarty ’81 is senior vice presi- 
dent of sales and hotel relations at Lodgenet Enter- 
tainment Corp., the leading provider in delivery of 
broadband, interactive services to the lodging industry. 


Katherine Eugenia Tennyson ’81 was 
appointed judge of the Multnomah County Circuit 
‘| Court in Portland, Ore. 


Steven Wayne Gutkin ’83 is the president of 

Rete Biomedical Communication Corp., a medical 
publishing firm in Ridgewood, N.J. He and his wife, 
}) Priscilla, and their son live in Oakland, NJ. 


Steven Mark Keyl A.M. '83, Ph.D. ’89, organist 
and director of music at St. Alban’s Episcopal Church 
in Tucson, Ariz., has contributed articles to Early 
Music, Imago Musicae, and the revised New Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 





Debby Stone Flanners ’84, J.D. ’87 has opened a 
| practice as a whole-life coach. She works with “indivi- 
duals considering or involved in a transition in their 
professional or personal lives to create a roadmap for 
change.” She lives in Atlanta. 


| Frank Helm Myers 84 has been promoted to com- 
mander in the U.S. Naval Reserve. He and his wife, Kelly 
Pulsifier, and their two daughters live in Arlington, Va. 


Judith Wagoner Pahren ’84 was promoted from 
director to vice president in U.S. consumer operations 


at Capital One, where she leads the specialty 
operations unit. She also manages divisional training 
and communication and develops initiatives for 
exempt associates. She lives in Richmond, Va. 


Tana A. Grady-Weliky M.D. ’86 was appointed 
senior associate dean for medical education at the 
University of Rochester’s medical school. She directed 
the general psychiatry residency at Duke, where she 
helped lead the development of a combined residency 
program in internal medicine and psychiatry. 


Nina Fruzstajer Marquis ’86 is the co-founder of 
ADARA, scientifically based programs for weight loss, 
fitness, and stress management. She lives in Boston. 


Jonathan Barth Schindel ’86 is an executive 
vice president at Fletcher Asset Management, a 
private investment firm in New York City. 


Mark Anthony Augusti '87 was a candidate 
running for a House seat in Chicago’s 5th 
Congressional District. He was a vice president at J.P 
Morgan’s private funds group. 

Joseph A. Hill M.D. ’87, Ph.D. ’87 was appointed 


chief of cardiology at the University of Texas’ South- 
western Medical Center at Dallas. 


Kathleen Nooney ’87, a partner at Piper Rudnick, 
was selected to participate in a special leadership- 
cultivation program sponsored by Leadership Greater 
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NEW Duke Alumni Directory online and reatly to go! 


On December 9, the Duke Alumni Directory went live and is now searchable. Visit www.dukealumni.com/ce/directory and see how easy it is 
to look up old friends. Registering is simple, and on-screen instructions walk you through in just a few steps. Once registered, you can update 
your information, and most importantly, control how much contact or personal information is displayed to other alumni. 


Chicago. She lives in River Forest, Ill. 


Joseph Herbert Wade M.B.A. ’87 is president of 
Shelba D. Johnson Trucking Co. He and his wife, Marie, 
and their two sons live in Oak Ridge, N.C. 


Mark Edward Jakubik ’88 is a founding member 
of Chiacchiere Jakubik, a litigation boutique in 
Philadelphia, where he specializes in commercial and 
appellate litigation. He and his wife, Louse, and their 
daughter live in Exton, Pa. 


Lacy Herman Koonce ’88 is an intellectual 
property attorney at the law firm Kay & Boose in New 
York City. He and his wife, Lisa, live in Manhattan. 


Kenneth Bren Tegtmeyer ’88, an assistant 
professor of pediatric critical-care medicine, received 
the 2002 Joseph Bilderbeck Award for faculty excel- 
lence in teaching and clinical practice. He recently 
worked in Panama, performing surgery on children 
with congenital heart disease. He and his wife, 
Danna, and their three children live in Portland, Ore. 


Peter A. Traykovski B.S.E. ’88 is a scientist in 
the Applied Ocean Physics and Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution. 
He received the 2001 Presidential Early Career Award 
for Scientists and Engineers for his research that 
reveals mechanisms that account for the scattering of 
high-frequency sound from the sea floor. 
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Wilfrid Watkins Csaplar Jr. Ph.D. '89 isa 
full-time faculty member at Bethany College. He has 
taught at American University of Cairo, Hampden 
Sydney College, Duke, and Ripon College. He lives 


in Ripon, Wis 


Virginia Burns Spivey ‘89, who earned her Ph.D. 


in art history at Case Western Reserve University, is 
an assistant professor of art at UNC Asheville. She 
was director of education at the Cleveland Center for 
Contemporary Art. 


MARRIAGES: Lacy Herman Koonce ’838 to Lisa 
Mary Skrabek on Aug. 17. Residence: Manhattan... 
Kimberly Paige Cooper '89 to David W. 

Irvin on April 27. Residence: Milwaukee...Mana 
Samantha Karas '89 to Richard Scott Davis on 
May 4. Residence: Boca Raton, Fla. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second daughter to 
Charles Kirk Sanford '80 and Lori Santord on 
Sept. 26. Named Annie Phillips...Second son to 
Carolyn Anise Rahn Harris 82, M.S. ’84 on 
Feb. 16. Named Michael David...Second child and 
son to Bruce Gunnar Almquist ‘83 and Angela 
Almquist on May 26. Named Soren Mateus...Second 
child and son to Ronald Scott Graham ’83 and 
Bonnie L. Graham on March 29. Named Mark 
Charles...First child and son to Stephen Wayne 
Gutkin 83 and Priscilla Nee Kenney on July 17. 
Named Leland Jerome... Third child and first son to 
Mark Edward Stephanz ’83 and Rita McCloy 
Stephanz '83 on Aug. 31. Named Grant William... 
Twins to Gregory Drew Graflund B.S.E. ’84 and 
Jill Graflund on July 25. Named Alex Cooper and 
Ashley Lynn...Second child and daughter to Frank 
Helm Myers ’§4 and Kelly Pulsifier on June 2. 
Named Amelia Christy...Second child and first 
daughter to Marie Yu-Mei Marchesseault 
B.S.E.E. 85 and Robert Marchesseault on Aug. 29, 


2001. Named Anna Lee...First child and son to 
Joseph Claud Cauthen IV ’86 and Carolyn 
Cauthen on Aug. 17. Named Joseph Claud... 
Daughter to Nina Frusztajer '86 and Andres 
Marquis on April 8. Named Camille... First child and 
son to Christopher Thomas Horgan 'S6, 
M.B.A. '90 and Kris Horgan on July 13. Named 
Christian Keeley... Third child and second son to 
Sean Patrick Moylan ‘86, A.M. '92, J.D. ’92 and 
Cara Barret Moylan 190 on July 15. Named 
Eamon Joseph... Twins to Jonathan W. Ragals 
86 and Deborah D. Ragals on May 12. Named Emily 
Hannah and Arielle Zoe...Second son to Jonathan 
Barth Schindel '86 and Carolyn Schindel on May 


22. Named Samuel... Third child and first son to 


Karen Havens Leone '87 and Eugene J.M. Leone 


on Sept. 24. Named Michael Joseph...First children, 
twin girls, to Richard Emil Peck M.D. '87 and 
Rachael Peck on July 7. Named Ashley and Melanie... 
Second child and first son to Stanley James 
Wallach ’87 and Karen Wallach on March 19. 
Named Alexander Jerome...Second child and son to 
Gregory James Davis '88 and June Wagner 
Davis on Sept. 26. Named Luke Gregory...First child 
and daughter to Walter John Dex Jr. '88 and 
Yenii Dex on Sept. 28. Named Sophia...Second child 
and first daughter to Marisa Hanscum Diestche 
’88 and René Dietsche on April 16. Named Hali 
Katharine...First child and daughter to Gregory 
Hjelmstad B.S.E. '88 and Holly Jean Straus- 
baugh ’88. Named Abigail Yvonne...First child 

and daughter to Karina Anna Pergament 
Houghton '88 and Andrew D. Houghton on Feb. 
16. Named India Annette Andrews...First child and 
son to Elizabeth Kathryn King ’88 and Stephen 
M. Jung on July 11. Named Carson Thomas...First 
child and daughter to Tracy Klingeman Stalzer 
’88 and Brian Stalzer on Aug. 25. Named Lily 
Susanne...First child and daughter to Holly Jean 


Strausbaugh '88 and Gregory Hjelmstad 
B.S.E. ’88 on May 31. Named Abigail Yvonne... 
Second son to Vietoria Callaway Wolle ‘88 and 
Scott Edwin Wolle M.B.A. '98 on July 5. Named 
Jonathan Scott...First son and fifth child to Timothy 
Michael Wood '88 and Kathleen L. Wood on 
March 5. Named Patrick Thomas... Third child and 
daughter to Brian Lawrence Schwalb '89 and 
Michelle “Mickie” Simon. Named Sydney Nicole... 
Daughter to Kevin Paul Stack ’89 and Jean 
Stack 91 on May 10. Named Catherine Joanne... 
Second child and first son to Maureen Smith 
Waters '89 and Tom Waters on Oct. 14. Named 
Liam Thomas. 


90s 





David Anton Anderson A.M. '90, Ph.D. '92 is 
the Paul G. Blazer Associate Professor in the 
economics department at Centre College in Danville, 
Ky. He has written extensively on the economics of 
crime, has been featured in The Wall Street Journal and 
American Law and Economic Review, and has discussed 
his research on CNN. 


Thomas Andrew Hanusik J.D. '90 is a 
prosecutor with the fraud section of the Justice 
Department. He was an SEC enforcement attorney. 


Alexandra Marsden Hickey 190, a director at 
Deutsche Bank in New York, is the global controller 
for a private equity business. She and her husband, 


Jack, and their son live in New York City. 


LeeAnna Michelle Lawrence Ph.D. '90 is the 
assistant dean of the N.C. School of the Arts in 
Winston-Salem. She and her husband, James 
“Chip” Cox Jr. '70, live in Pfafftown, N.C. 


i Call 919-684-6259 or visit our web site at www.learnmore.duke.edu/youth 
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_ Ashleigh Sims Morgan 190 was appointed 

_ associate in the law firm Poyner & Sprull, where she 
practices in the employee benefits section. She was a 
_ vice president and counsel for Wachovia Corp. She 
lives in Charlotte. 


Kelly Ann Finley '91, who earned her J.D. at 
Fordham University’s law school, is an associate in the 
law firm Davis, Polk, & Wardwell. She focuses on 
private equity and other investment funds. She and 


| her husband, Al, live in New York City. 


Noelle Montano Hawley "91 is a vice president 

. at Venn Strategies, a Washington, D.C., governmental 
| affairs and political consulting firm founded by 

_ Stephanie Epstein Silverman 86. She and her 
| husband, Buzz, and their son live in Annandale, Va. 


Anna Jamell Snowdon Siefken 91 is the 

} environmental product merchant for Home Depot. 
She and her husband, Paul Siefken 92, and their 

| daughter live in Atlanta. 


| Jared Michael Wolff ’91 is executive vice 
) president and general counsel of First Community 

| Bancorp, a publicly traded multi-bank holding 
company based in Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. He and his 


wife, Courtney, and their son live in Los Angeles. 


Anne C. Dowling '92 is an associate in the energy 
section at the law firm Williams Mullen. She lives in 
Richmond, Va. 


i 

Paul Edward Siefken ’92 is the senior promo- 
tions manager for the Cartoon Network. He and his 
wife, Anna Siefken '91, and their daughter live in 
Atlanta. 


Jennifer Meyer Beamer 93, M.D. ’97 is a 

)) manager with Health Advances, a health-care 
industry consulting firm based in Weston, Mass. Her 
husband, William Giles Beamer 93, is a 
portfolio manager with Dowling and Yahnke, Inc., an 
investment management firm. They live in San Diego. 





Elena Nicole Broder-Feldman 93 is an 
associate chief counsel for devices with the Food and 
Drug Administration. She and her husband, Mark, 
live in Bethesda, Md. 


Derek Wayne Edwards "93 is an associate with 
the law firm Waller, Lansden, Dortch, & Davis, where 
he practices in the areas of business bankruptcy, 
creditors’ rights, and commercial litigation. He and his 
wife, Stephanie, live in Nashville, Tenn. 


Catrina Goodwin "93 is pursuing her Ph.D. in 
education at the University of Virginia. She and her 
husband, Bryant A. Murphy ’93, and their son live 
in Charlottesville, Va. 


Sean Michael Karp 793 is a hospitalist at the 
Washington Hospital Center. His wife, Alissa Beth 
Lash "93, works for Atlantic Monthly magazine. The 
couple and their son live in Washington, D.C. 


Bryant Almond Murphy 793, assistant professor 
of anesthesiology at the University of Virginia, com- 
pleted a fellowship in cardiothoracic anesthesiology at 
Wake Forest University Baptist Medical Center. He 
and his wife, Catrina Goodwin 793, and their son 
live in Charlottesville, Va. 


James Adelbert Renigar 93 is senior counsel 
to the U.S. Department of Commerce for the Bush 
Administration. He and his wife, Gwendolyn Prothro, 
live in Washington, D.C. 


David Stanley Wasik B.S.E. 93 was promoted 
from director to vice president in the financial 
solutions department at Capital One, Inc., where he 


manages relationship efforts on a variety of accounts. 
He lives in Richmond, Va. 


Howard Jay Young J.D. '93 has rejoined the firm 


THE POWER OF SPORTS 


Nick Blatchford ’94 


he school day is 

over at Interme- 

diate School 90 

in Washington 
Heights, and Nick 
Blatchford watches as 
seventy adolescent 
boys and girls gather 
to play basketball. 
However, the director 
of the Warriors Pro- 
gram for Student Ath- 
letes isn’t planning 
the strategy for the 
next game. 

He’s working on 
new ways to motivate 
these middle-school 
students to study just 
as hard as they play. 
“We never want bas- 
ketball to be the most 
important thing,” says 
Blatchford. “Basket- 
ball is the hook, not 
the emphasis.” 

His passion for 
sports, he says, moti- 
vated him through 
high school at St. AL- 
bans School in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and on 
to Duke, where he was 
a receiver on the Blue 
Devil football team in 
1990 and 1991. After 
graduation, he taught 
English in Croatia and 
coached the Croatian 
junior national basket- 
ball team. 

Blatchford came to 
Intermediate School 
90 in 1997 to teach 
English and social 
studies and coach bas- 
ketball. After three 
years, he says, he de- 
cided he had seen too 
many teens striving for 
basketball greatness 
but failing to develop 
skills to graduate from 
high school or to get a 
college degree for 
success off the court 
as adults. 

He decided to es- 
tablish a program “em- 
phasizing discipline, 
hard work, and respect 
for others” for New 
York City’s fledgling 
student athletes. His 
concept for the War- 


riors led to his leaving 
teaching in 2000 and 
launching the program 
through the Children’s 
Aid Society, a non- 
profit group that pro- 
vides after-school 


activities at Inter- 
mediate School 90. 

“T believe in the 
power of sports to mo- 
tivate and help kids 
achieve in the class- 
room and in life,” says 
Blatchford. 

The program is 
thriving, and academic 
achievement for these 
students is rising in a 
culture where the im- 
probable dream of 
playing professional 
basketball too often 
overshadows the de- 
sire to work for a col- 
lege education. The 
program’s staff has 
grown to two full-time 
and twenty-five part- 
time employees, serving 
adolescents in six New 
York City schools and 
providing basketball 
and tutoring to 700 
youths every Saturday. 

From 3 to 8 p.m., 
when most teens are 
just hanging out, the 
teens in Warriors are 
meeting with tutors, 
attending SAT prep 
classes, practicing 
basketball, or com- 
peting in tournaments. 

The Saturday pro- 
gram, supported by the 


Mitennitesie tonite 





National Basketball 
Association Read to 
Achieve program, re- 
quires two hours of 
literacy training with 
volunteers before the 
fledgling hoopsters hit 
the court. 

Blatchford has a 
team for elite high- 
school players, who 
compete in regional 
and national Amateur 
Athletic Union con- 
tests, and ten traveling 
teams for fifth- through 
twelfth-graders, who 
play in the New York 
metropolitan area. All 
of his programs are 
augmented by a grow- 
ing number of volun- 
teer tutors, including 
several Duke alumni, 
who come to Inter- 
mediate School 90 to 
help with homework 
and literacy skills. 

Aruna Inalsingh 
M.B.A. ’95, who has 
tutored for more than 
a year, used her mar- 
keting skills last sum- 
mer to promote the 
Warriors’ first fund- 
raising event, a 3-on-3 
competition in Manhat- 
tan, emceed by NBA 
Hall of Famer Nate 
“Tiny” Archibald. 

“What I like about 
the program is that 
it’s a student-athlete 
program, and the 
student comes first,” 
says Inalsingh. “Nick 


is inspiring both to 
the volunteers and 
the kids.” 

Blatchford’s program 
prepares his students 
for the city’s best aca- 
demic schools. He has 
also forged relation- 
ships with admissions 
counselors at presti- 
gious Northeastern 
prep schools seeking 
motivated student 
athletes from inner- 
city neighborhoods to 
bring diversity to their 
institutions. 

There are now three 
students from Inter- 
mediate School 90 
at St. Albans School 
and twenty-three at 
other prep schools. 
Eighteen Warriors are 
now in college. 

Duke alumni have 
played major roles in 
the program. Bryan 
Knust ’97 has coached 
and directed academic 
programs. Nine of the 
seventeen members of 
the Warriors’ board of 
advisers are Duke 
alumni, including Der- 
rick Mashore ’79, a 
former Duke line- 
backer. His son Max 
trained with the War- 
riors last summer and 
plans to play on the 
AAU team in 2003. 

Mashore says the 
Warriors’ focus on 
youth development, 
rather than winning at 
all costs, is crucial for 
young athletes in the 
world of youth bas- 
ketball world. “I think 
an evil empire is swal- 
lowing up our kids, 
particularly those who 
are athletes. But Nick 
has managed to build 
an alternative. His 
program has been spec- 
tacular, both in its ob- 
jective and execution.” 


—David McKay Wilson 


Wilson is a New York- 


based freelance writer. 
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\rent Fox, Kintner, Plotkin, and Kahn as health 
practices partner. He was deputy chief for the civil- 
recoveries branch of the Office of Counsel to the 
Health and Human Services Inspector General. He 
lives in Washington, D.C. 


John Paul Cleveland M.1S. '94 is an adjunct 
instructor at Pace University, where he teaches 
ancient philosophy. He is also a full-time instructor at 
Monroe College in the Bronx. He lives in Queens. 


Steven Henry Greene 04 is an assistant 
professor of political science at N.C. State University. 
He and his wife, Kimberly Faw Greene ‘94, and 
their son live in Cary, N.C. 


Eric Williston Law A.M. '94 is the central region 
director for United Family Services. He was the 


associate vice president of donor service at the Founda- 


tion for the Carolinas. He lives in Charlotte. 


Katharine O’Connell ‘94, a fellow in repro- 
ductive health at Columbia University, completed 
her residency in obstetrics and gynecology at Baystate 
Medical Center in Springfield, Mass. She lives in 
New York City. 


Meghan Gately Shanaphy 14 is the Internet 
catalogue director for Haysbridge Ltd., a direct-mail 
company that sells nostalgic music and video 
products. She also oversees Internet operations for 
goodmusicgroup.com. She lives in South Salem, N.Y. 


Lisa Patterson Sumner J.D. 194 is an attorney 
at Poyner & Spruill, in its bankruptcy practice group. 
She lives in Raleigh. 


Michael Taylor ’94, an associate with the 
international trade practice group King & Spaulding 
in Washington, D.C., earned his LL.M. in interna- 
tional and comparative law at Georgetown University. 


Traditionally, bequests have been 
a significant source of Duke’s 
financial support. Your bequest 
to Duke will help to ensure 


A Gift Today. 


academic excellence. 


A Gift 


Tomorrow. 


High federal estate tax rates 


making a bequest to Duke. 


Join the more than 2,200 
other Duke alumni and friends 
as a member of the Heritage 
Society, an honorary circle of 
University alumni and friends 
who have planned an estate 


Duke’s continued strength and 


significantly lower the cost of 


or life income gift to Duke. 


He and his wife, Jennifer, live in Alexandria, Va. 


Henry Davis Ward U1 B.S.E. "94, who earned his 
M.B.A. at the University of Michigan's business 
school, works in the marketing management division 
at IBM. He and his wife, Lauren Elsner Ward '94, 
live in Austin, Texas. 


Teresa Diane Allen 195 is the customer analysis 
manager for Lloyds.com for Lloyd’s of London. She 
and her husband, John, live in Sydney, Australia. 


Tomas Henrique Ayala [3.S.E. '95 is chief 
resident in internal medicine at the University of 
Maryland Hospital. He will begin a fellowship in 
cardiology at the University of Maryland next 
summer. He and his wife, Elena Daly Marcuss 
95, live in Baltimore. 


Lisa M. Chikes 195, who earned her J.D. and 
M.B.A. at the University of Denver in 2001, passed 
the Colorado Bar and is a trust officer. She lives 

in Denver. 


Mark Fisher 795, M.B.A. ’02 works for Bear Stearns 
& Co. in its private client services area, where he 
advises high net-worth individuals and small institu- 
tions. He lives in San Francisco. 


Elena Daly Marcuss "95 is a labor and employ- 
ment attorney in the Baltimore office of the law firm 
McGuire Woods. She and her husband, Tomas 
Henrique Ayala B.S.E. '95, live in Baltimore. 


Paul A. Baxley M.1'S. 96, campus minister at 
Wingate University, has been appointed director of 
congregational ministries and vocational awareness 
for the Baptist Theological Seminary in Richmond. 
He lives in Wingate, N.C. 


Erica Nevilles Odum '96, who earned her M.D. 
at University of Tennessee’s medical school, is a 


pediatric intern at Le Bonheur Children’s Medical 
Center in Memphis. 


Eric Michael Solovy '%6, an associate in the 
Washington, D.C., office of the law firm Sidley, 
Austin, Brown, & Wood, completed a one-year 
clerkship with Pauline Newman, a circuit judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals. He and his wife, Rebecca, live 
in North Bethesda, Md. 


Allison Lee Terry '96 was awarded a J. William 
Fulbright Foreign Scholarship to perform dissertation 
research in Italy. She is a doctoral candidate in the 
history department at the University of Chicago. 


Christian M. Fletcher '97 is the academic 
program adviser at Texas Tech University-Hill 
Country. He and his wife, Kathy, and their two sons 
live in Marble Falls, Texas. 


Lynn Theresa Schoenherr '97 earned her M.S. 
in physician assistant studies at Philadelphia College 
of Osteopathic Medicine. 


Lauren Elsner Ward '97, who earned her M.B.A. 
at the Red McCombs School of Business at the 
University of Texas at Austin, works in the strategic 
marketing division at Motorola. She and her husband, 
Henry Davis Ward III B.S.E. '95, live in Austin. 


Jennifer Berger Brown ’98 is pursuing her J.D. 
at the University of Georgia’s law school. She and her 
husband, Robbie, live in Windsor, Ga. 


Kelly Jade Davis 798 is an attorney in the federal 
affairs/legislative practice at Piper Rudnick. She and 
her husband, Andrew, live in Silver Spring, Md. 

Neil Jackson Young 198 is pursuing his Ph.D. in 
American history at Columbia University. 


Tammy Katz ’99 is the owner of Tiny Heirlooms, a 
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- dollhouse, miniatures, and collectibles store in 
| McLean, Va. She lives in Arlington. 


| Stephen Charles Piepgrass 99, former com- 
| munications director for Rep. Mike Pence, is pursuing 
| his J.-D. at the University of Virginia’s law school. 


_ MARRIAGES: Catherine Beck '90 to Daniel 
| Scott Freedman on July 31. Residence: Cary, N.C.... 
| Derek Wayne Edwards 93 to Stephanie Paisley 
) Moss on Sept. |. Residence: Nashville... James 
Adelbert Renigar ’93 to Gwendolyn Prothro on 
| June 29. Residence: Washington, D.C....Helen Pell 
Donald Allen 94 to Silas Wheelock Smith on 
| Sept. 21. Residence: New York City...Claude 
| Harrison Springfield IV °94 to Christianne 
| Barwick on Aug. 10. Residence: Durham...Valerie 
| Anne Steer 94 to Stephen Keith Marsh on Oct. 5. 
| Residence: Macon, Ga....Teresa Diane Allen 95 
}) to John William Schmidt. Residence: Sydney, 

| Australia...Henry Davis Ward III B.S.E. ’95 to 
_Lauren Elsner Ward '97 in May in Duke Chapel. 
| Residence: Austin...Polly Parker Yeargan 95 to 
1) Noah N. Hardie on Aug. 31. Residence: Washington, 
DC....Susan George "96 to Michael La Tuga on 
| May 11. Residence: Bronx, N.Y....Margaret Lee 
Ward 196 to Derek William Scott on Aug. 10. 
Residence: Atlanta... Tami Jo Goven ’97 to Pierre 
| de Foras on June 29. Residence: London...Candace 
) Nicole Kicklighter J.D. 97 to Robert Wallace 
| Slezak on Feb. 16. Residence: Decatur, Ga....Martin 
| Palmeri '97 to Laura Brandon on June 22. 
Residence: Greenville, N.C....Theodore Grey 


28. Residence: New York City... Jamieson 
Andrew Smith 97, J.D. 01 to Komal Bazaz 198 
jon Aug. 10. Residence: Arlington, Va.... Lauren 
Elsner Ward '97 to Henry Davis Ward III 
B.S.E. 95 in May in Duke Chapel. Residence: 

}) Austin...Katherine Hudson Abbot 98 to 
Keith Bentley Artin M.B.A. 99 on Aug. 3 in 

| Duke Chapel. Residence: Chapel Hill... Komal 

)) Bazaz 98 to Jamieson Andrew Smith 97 on 
Aug. 10. Residence: Arlington, Va....Jennifer 

)) Berger Brown 98 to Robbie Brown on June 29. 

}) Residence: Windsor, Ga....Kelly Jade Davis '98 
,to Andrew Farrell on June 1. Residence: Silver Spring, 
Md....Michael Christopher Drew 98 to Amy 
Plauché Nieset on Sept. 21. Residence: Arlington, Va... 
| Keith Bentley Artin M.B.A. 99 to Katherine 
{Hudson Abbot 98 on Aug. 3 in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: Chapel Hill...Philip Mark Garber ’99 
| to Lauren Elizabeth Armstrong '01 on June 8. 
/ Residence: Huntersville, N.C....Kevin Paul 

| Golart B.S.E. 99 to Erika Lynn Johanson '99 
yon May 4. Residence: Cabo de Praia, Portugal... 
|Bjorn Kristian Johnson 99 to Krysia 

| Chmielinski '01 on Aug. 10. Residence: Ann Arbor, 
| Mich.... Tracy Ann Moldin 99 to William 

/ Emerson Teer on Oct. 5. Residence: Raleigh... 

| Kathryn Bennett Pressel 99 to Richard 
)Marston Gillespie ’00 on Aug. 24. Residence: 
New York City. 

| BIRTHS: First child and son to Alison Conover 
|90 and Brian Kinnear on Aug. 31. Named Grant 

| Todd...Second son to Jennifer Burns Davis '90 
H and J. Phillip London Jr. on Aug. 15. Named Andrew 
/Davis...Son to Erin Gregory DeCaprio 90 and 
) Bob DeCaprio on Feb. 13. Named Roman Louis... 
)Second child and second son to Pamela Jeanne 
)\Flores-Fahs 90 and Thomas Fahs on July 4. 

) Named Riley Alexander...Second child and first son 
)to Jacqueline Gil 90 and Alejandro Mondaca 
)Gonzales ’90. Named Lucas Gabriel. .First child 
and son to Alexandra Marsden Hickey '90 and 
‘Jack Hickey on Aug. 15. Named Liam Marsden... 
Third child and second son to Cara Barret 





Perkins B.S.E. ’97 to Melissa Ellen Wodaski on Sept. 


)Moylan 90 and Sean Patrick Moylan 86, A.M. 


92, J.D. ’92 on July 15. Named Eamon Joseph... 

Son to Mark Ransford Rigby 90 and Sarah 
Haas Rigby 91 on May 9. Named Christopher 
Haas...Second child and first daughter to Amy 
Dawson Tondu 90 and Didier Tondu on May 30. 
Named Anna Rose...Second child and son to Paul 
Theodore Baird Jr. 91, M.D. 96 and Tracy 
Unice Baird '94 on July 9. Named Garret Rogers... 
First child and son to Kelly Ann Finley 91 and 
Al Pisa on July 9. Named Aidan Edward...Son to 
Robert Evans Gans 91 and Kelly Gans on 
March 13. Named Ryan Williams...Third child and 
second daughter to Cindy Cohen Karlan '9| 
and Dean Spencer Karlan on Sept. 17. Named 
Gabriela Adele...Son to Sarah Haas Rigby 91 
and Mark Ransford Rigby 90 on May 9. Named 
Sarah Haas...First daughter to Anna Jamell 
Snowdon Siefken '9! and Paul Edward 
Siefken 92 on July 16. Named Ella Margaret... 
Daughter to Jean Stack 91 and Kevin Paul 
Stack ’89 on May 10. Named Catherine Joanne... 
First child and son to Jared Michael Wolff ’91 
and Courtney Wolff on July 13. Named Griffin 
Andrew... Twins to Cheryl Ellen Baggeroer '92 
and Wood Lynwood Turner ’92 on Oct. 10. 
Named Tess Helena and Madelyn Roan...Second son 
to Anne C. Dowling 92 and Derek Blair 
Hess 92 on Oct. 10. Named Oliver Blair 
O’Rahilly...Second child and first son to Gregg 
David Schmalz '92 and Magda Kornitzer 
Schmalz 92 on Oct. 16. Named David Hansen... 
First child and daughter to Erie P. Schroeder 92 
and Lyn Schroeder on Aug. 25. Named Lindsay 
Paige...First daughter to Paul Edward Siefken 
‘92 and Anna Jamell Snowdon Siefken 91 
on July 16. Named Ella Margaret... Twins to Wood 
Lynwood Turner '92 and Cheryl Ellen 
Baggeroer ’92 on Oct. 10. Named Tess Helena 
and Madelyn Roan...First child and son to Jennifer 
Meyer Beamer 93, M.D. 97 and William 
Giles Beamer 93 on March 18. Named Andrew 
Meyer...First child and son to Scott Mark Brad- 
field °93 and Lissi Caryn Bradfield on Oct. 15. 
Named Cameron Isaac...First child and son to 
Elena Nicole Broder-Feldman 93 and Mark 
Feldman on July 5. Named Ethan Louis...First child 
and daughter to Michael Lawrence Guhl B.S.E. 
93 and Joan Guhl on Sept. 24. Named Katherine 
Anne...Second child and first daughter to 
Alexandra Lynn Maynard Holland 93 and 
Steve Holland on July 24. Named Heather Lynn... 
First child and son to Sean Michael Karp '93 
and Alissa Beth Lash '93 on May 24. Named 
Maddox Hudson...Second child and son to Tracy 
Unice Baird 94 and Paul Theodore Baird 
Jr. 91, M.D. ’96 on July 9. Named Garrett Rogers... 
First child and daughter to Hannah Sumner 
Burwell 94 and Armistead Burwell on Aug. 7. 
Named Sarah Elizabeth...Second child and son to 
Kimberly Faw Greene '94 and Steven 
Henry Greene 794 on June 10. Named Alexander 
Luke...First child and son to Ellen Swennes 
Kennedy ’94 and Bob Kennedy on July 11. Named 
Michael Hughes. ..Second son to Thomas Mark 
Miles 94 and Dara Miles on April 22. Named Colin 
Mark...First child and son to Richard Lawrence 
Pensinger 94 and Sharon Forth Pensinger 
94 on April 19. Named Brandon Lawrence... 
Daughter to Stephanie Maher Ridley '94 and 
David Blaine Ridley A.M. 96, Ph.D. ’01 on Oct. 
1. Named Claire Elizabeth. ..First child and son to 
Richard Alan Denton 1195 and Clancy Denton 
on June 19. Named Tanner Cameron...Daughter to 
David Blaine Ridley A.M. ’96, Ph.D. ’01 and 
Stephanie Maher Ridley 94 on Oct. 1. Named 
Claire Elizabeth...Second son to Scott E. Wolle 
M.B.A. 798 and Victoria Callaway Wolle ’88 on 
July 5. Named Jonathan Scott. 





Prased Jawahar Sawardeker 00, who received 
the American Heart Association Medical Fellowship, 
earned his M.S. in pharmacology at Tulane University. 
He is attending Tulane’s medical school. 


George Elwood Ayres M.B.A. ’01 was promoted 
to vice president of marketing at Jaguar North America 
in Irvine, Calif. 


MARRIAGES: Alexandra Lynn Akers '00 to 
John Christian Ketner on Oct. 12 in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: New York City...Richard Marston 
Gillespie ‘00 to Kathryn Bennett Pressel 199 
on Aug. 24. Residence: New York City... Christine 
Marshall '00 to William Roberts on Feb. 16. Residence: 
Kailua, Hawaii...Charlene Jaquetta McCain 
’00 to Shawn Howard Fleming on Aug. 3. Residence: 
Winston-Salem...Lauren Elizabeth 
Armstrong 01 to Philip Mark Garber 799 on 
June 8. Residence: Huntersville, N.C... Andrea 
Michelle Bookman '01 to Adam Dale Short on 
Sept. 1. Residence: Chapel Hill... Krysia Chmie- 
linski '01 to Bjorn Kristian Johnson 799 on 
Aug. 10. Residence: Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Christopher 
L. Fieber M.B.A. ’00 and Gina R. Fieber 
M.B.A. ’00 on July 20. Named Ashley Kay. 





Henry Miot Coke ’31 of Lincoln, Neb., on March 
6, 2001. He is survived by a daughter. 


Carl N. Moore 731 of Augusta, Ga., on March 7. A 
dentist, he practiced in North Carolina until 1941, 
then in Augusta until 1985. He was a charter member 
of the Garden City Lion’s Club. He is survived by two 
daughters, three grandchildren, eight step-grand- 
children, and 19 great-grandchildren. 


Nicholas Orem Jr. °32, J.D. 35 of Kenwood, Md., 
on Feb. 3, 2002. During World War II, he was an in- 
structor in military law for the Army. He was a senior 
partner in the law firm Duckett, Orem, Christie, and 
Beckett, a former attorney for the city of Hyattsville, 
and general counsel of the Washington Suburban Sani- 
tary Commission. He was president of the Prince George’s 
County Chamber of Commerce and chaired the Prince 
George’s County Red Cross. He had been a director of 
Suburban Trust Co. and a board member of the 
Prudential Billing Association. He is survived by his 
wife, Dorothy Dennis; a daughter; and two 
grandchildren. 


Margaret Howard Whitehurst °32 of Wilson, 
N.C., on June 24. She was a teacher and a 
homemaker. She is survived by two sons, a half-sister, 
four grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Robert Lee West 733 of Warsaw, N.C., on March 
20. He was an attorney until retiring at the age of 90. 
He retired as a lieutenant colonel in the U.S. Air 
Corps. He was a member of the American Legion 
and the VFW, and a charter member of the Warsaw- 
Kenansville Rotary Club. He is survived by several 
nieces and nephews, including M. Lee West ’66. 


Martha Alice Evans 734 of Bowling Green, Ky., 
on June 24. She was a high-school teacher in Warren 
County, Ky. She was a member of the Church Women 
United and United Methodist Church Women, 
Bowling Green-Warren County Retired Teachers 
Association, Delta Kappa Gamma International 
Society, Daughters of the American Colonists, and 
the Landmark Association of Bowling Green. She is 
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survived by a son, a daughter, a sister, a brother, three 
erandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Roland Debuske Carter A.M. °35 of Chatta- 
nooga, on Jan. 7, 2002. He was an associate professor 
of English at the University of Chattanooga and a past 
president of the Tennessee Philological Association. 


He is survived by a daughter and three grandchildren. 


Wilmot H. “Bill” Losee Sr. '35 of Placida, Fla., 
on Feb. 9, 2002. He was a Navy veteran of World War 
II. He was president of Major Market Radio. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, including Wilmot H. Losee Jr. 
'58; six grandchildren; and nine great-grandchildren. 


Raymond H. Wadsworth B.S.M.E. °35 of Las 
Vegas, on July 24, of a heart attack after being 
hospitalized due to a traffic accident. A mechanical 
engineer, teacher, author, photographer, and poet, he 
was a member of Tau Beta Pi, the honorary engineering 
society; Phi Kappa Alpha fraternity; the Las Vegas 
Organ Club; and the Society of Motion Picture and 
[elevision Engineers. He is survived by his wife, Lena; 
three sons; a daughter; nine grandchildren; and nine 
great-grandchildren. 


Orlando Iderico Barocco A.M. ’36 of Elkland, 
Pa., on Oct. 2, 2001. During World War II, he was 

a corporal with the anti-aircraft school in Georgia. 

He taught earth science, biology, chemistry, and physics 
at Elkland High School until retiring in 1972. He 

was also the founder and president of the Cowanesque 
Valley Rod and Gun Club. He is survived by his wife, 
Martha; a daughter; a son; two grandchildren; and 

a brother. 


Marguerite Collins Booth ’36 of Greensboro, 
N.C., on June 1, 2001. She is survived by a daughter, 
Tricia Booth Fish 57, and granddaughters Sarah 
Fish Preyer '82 and Rachel Anne Fish 96. 


Cawthon A. Bowen Jr. '36 of Nashville, on Jan. 
11, 2002, of cancer. He was sports editor of The Roanoke 
Times, president of Noel and Co., and co-founder and 
secretary-treasurer of Polar Cold Storage, Inc. and 
Penguin. He served on the board of directors of Com- 
merce Union Bank and was a past president of the 
Nashville Rotary Club, the Belle Meade Country 
Club, and the Easter Seal Society of Tennessee. He 
chaired the Nashville Industrial Development Board 
and was president of the Metro Planning Commission. 
He is survived by his wife, Martha; three children; a 
grandson, Harold Newton Lovvorn III ’87; and 
two great-grandsons. 


Kitty Drummond Bridgforth A.M. '36 of 
Williamsburg, Va., on Jan. 9, 2002. She chaired the 
Altar Guild and was involved in the Women of the 
Church and the Outreach program for college students. 
She was a member of the Colonial Dames of Virginia 
and the Garden Club of Virginia. She is survived by a 
brother; a daughter-in-law, Nell Maghess Drum- 
mond °45; three nieces; and three nephews. 


Herbert S. Nusbaum 736 of Los Angeles on April 
15. He worked as an entertainment attorney at MGM. 
He is survived by a daughter. 


Carl Rudolph Wesselhoft 736 of Greensboro, 
N.C., on June 7, 2001. He served in the Navy during 
World War II as lieutenant commander. He was the 
senior vice president of Jefferson-Pilot Life Insurance 
Co. until retiring in 1971. He later became a manufac- 
turer’s representative for Sturm Ruger Firearms. He 
established the Dixie Deer Classic, an annual event 
held in Raleigh for hunters and dealers. He is survived 
by a daughter, a son, three grandchildren, and eight 
great-grandchildren. 

Jack M. Stewart ’37 of Richmond, Calif., on Nov. 9, 
2001. A World War II Air Force veteran, he was a sys- 
tems analyst at the University of California at Berkeley. 
In his free time, he was a professional jazz musician. 
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Rhoda Widgery Clough 338 of Needham, Mass., 
on Aug. 13, 2001. 


Estella Beebe Frazer 38 of Lewes, Del., on June 
15, 2001. She was an elementary education teacher. 
After contracting polio in 1944, she supported research 
for the disease and Post-Polio Syndrome. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Harry; two children, including 
Richard Andrew Frazer }3.5.1./:. 65 and his 
wife, Patricia Bishop Frazer ‘63; two sisters; 
two granddaughters; and a great-granddaughter. 


Virginia Bariscillo Gorringe °39 of Summit, 
N.J., on Oct. 7, of heart failure. She is survived by her 
husband, James N. Gorringe ‘37; two daughters; 
a son; and three grandchildren. 


Gretchen Arline Koch Keeffe '39 of Tucson, 
on Sept. 11, 2001, of lung cancer. She is survived 

by her husband, Eugene; five children; and two 
grandchildren. 


Jean Elizabeth Quilici '39 of El Paso, on Feb. 
19, 2002, of heart failure. She is survived by her 
husband, Leo; a son; two daughters; a granddaughter; 
and a great-granddaughter. 


Robert Love Sloan 739 of Waynesville, N.C, on 
Dec. 15. He was the former advertising manager for 
Fontana Village Resort. He was a member of the 
Waynesville Lions Club and the Tarheel chapter of 
the U.S. Army 30th Infantry. He is survived by his 
wife, Forest. 


George W. Freeman Singleton 40, M.D. '44 
of Selma, Ala., on Jan. 3, 2002. He was a Navy 
medical officer during World War II, achieving the 
rank of lieutenant commander. In 1950, he began his 
medical practice in Selma. After retiring in 1990, he 
was medical director of West Central Alabama 
Rehabilitation Services. He is survived by his wife, 
Margaret; a brother; three children; four stepchildren; 
a grandchild; and eight step-grandchildren. 


Robert W. Stivers '40 of Louisville, Ky., on Jan. 
25, 2002, of heart failure. At Duke, he was a member 
of Alpha Delta Pi and Sigma Phi Epsilon. He is 
survived by his wife, Jean Megerle Stivers ’41, 
and two sisters, Dorothy Whitman ’42 and 
Marilyn C. Empey 749. 


Jesse W. Barnes 741 of Ahoskie, N.C., on March 
29. During World War II, he was an Air Force pilot 
and retired as a lieutenant colonel. He was an 
accountant. He is survived by his wife, Emily; a 
daughter; two sons; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


John M. Dozier '41 of Southern Pines, N.C., on 
Aug. 9. At Duke, he was a member of Kappa Alpha 
fraternity. He was an Army Air Corps veteran of 
World War II, serving as a pilot and squad commander 
in the China-Burma-India campaigns. He was co- 
owner, co-publisher, and business manager for the 
Nelsonville Tribune in Ohio before joining the staff at 
Duke. He was an administrator for 18 years, serving as 
secretary to the university from 1957 until 1961, when 
he was named business manager. In 1966, he left 
Duke to become vice president for financial affairs at 
Macalester College in St. Paul, Minn. He later worked 
at Kalamazoo College in Michigan. He was a past 
president of the Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts. He 
chaired the Class of 1941’s 50th reunion and was 
elected class president in perpetuity. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; three children; seven grandchildren; a 
brother; a niece; and two nephews, including Lewis 
Bryant Dozier ’69. 


Agnes Bondurant Marcuson A.M. ’41 of 
Richmond, Va., on Sept. 29. She was an English 
teacher and department head at Huguenot High 
School. Her master’s thesis, “Poe’s Richmond,” 
published in 1940, remains one of the definitive 
scholarly reports on the life of Edgar Allan Poe. She 


served on the board of directors for the Poe Founda- 
tion and was a volunteer tour guide at the Poe Museum. 
She was also a member of the Daughters of the . 
American Revolution. She is survived by a son and 
three grandchildren. 


Elizabeth G. Broadwater '42 of Kings Mountain, 
N.C., on Nov. 5, 2001. At Duke, she was a member of 
Delta Gamma sorority. She is survived by her 
husband, Howard, and two daughters, including Ann 
Broadwater Jones ‘65. 


Mary Cowles Rasmussen 42 of Williams Bay, 
Wis., on Feb. 7, 2002. She was a World War II veteran 
of the Women’s Army Corps. She was on the board of 
directors of the Lakeland Audubon Society, the Geneva 
Lake Environmental Association, the Walworth County 
Association for the Prevention of Family Violence, 
and the Woman's Community Club of Williams Bay. 
She is survived by her husband, Thor; two children; 
and five grandchildren; and a brother. 


Dallas M. Gregory Jr. '43 of Richmond, Va., 
on Feb. 14, 2002, of heart failure. He is survived by 
his wife, Margaret; a son; three granddaughters; and 
a sister. 


Kenneth Davis Register M.Div. 44 of 
Burlington, N.C., on Jan. 11, 2002. He was a United 
Church of Christ minister at Burlington area 
churches. He was a past president of the Eastern 
Carolina Association of the United Church of Christ. 
He is survived by his wife, Dorothy; two children; 
three grandchildren; two brothers; and a sister. 


Lawrence B. Cone 745 of South Miami, Fla., on 
Aug. 22, 2001. He is survived by his wife, Velma. 


Mary Alice Fisher R.N. °45 of Tampa, on March 
29. She was a member of the Medical Society 
Auxiliary, Beach Park Garden Club, and Beach Park 
Women’s Club. She is survived by her husband, 
James M. San ’42, M.D. ’44; three sons; a 
daughter; a brother; and three grandchildren. 


Herbert R. Van Ness "45 of Nantucket, Mass., 
on Nov. 11, 2001. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy. 


Stephen David Smith M.D. ’45 of Rome, Ga., on 
Oct. 30, 2001. He served in the Army during World 
War II, achieving the rank of captain. He returned to 
Rome in 1950 and began his medical practice in 
pediatrics. He was a longtime board member of the 
National City Bank, Darlington School, and Coosa 
Country Club, and the former president of State 
Mutual Insurance. He is survived by his wife, Sarah 
Joyce; a brother, Lucius S. Smith M.D. ’48; three 


sons; and eight grandchildren. 


Bernard W. Strone °45, M.D. ’48 of New York 
City, on July 21, 2001, of Parkinson’s disease. He was 
active in the New York chapter of the Juvenile 
Diabetes Research Foundation. He is survived by his 
wife, Judy; two sons, including Daniel A. Strone 
78; two grandchildren; and a sister, Faye Strone 
Sills '41. 


Elizabeth Starnes Stroup °45 of Cherryville, 
N.C., on Nov. 6, 2001. At Duke, she was a member of 
Delta Gamma sorority. She is survived by her husband, 
Howell; three sons; a daughter; and a sister, 


Margaret Atkins ’41. 


Frederick Harvey Taylor M.D. ’45 of St. 
Simons Island, Ga., on April 1. He conducted the first 
successful open heart surgery in 1957 and pioneered 
the development of the artificial Orlon artery. A Na 
veteran of World War II, he was attending thoracic 
surgeon at Carolinas Medical Center, Presbyterian 
Hospital, University Memorial Hospital, and Mercy 
Hospital, in Charlotte, where he was also chief of 
thoracic surgery. He was a past president of the 
Mecklenburg County Medical Society, the Charlotte 





























Surgical Association, and the Southern Thoracic 
Surgical Association. He founded the Children’s 

| Heart Clinic in Charlotte and was a member of the 

board of trustees of Mercy Hospital. He is survived by 

his wife, Kathryn; a daughter; two sons; five 

grandchildren; and two sisters. 


_ Elizabeth Swofford Cofer °46 of Lottsburg, 

| Va., on Jan. 4, 2002, of a stroke. She taught high- 

| school chemistry in Fairfax County, Va., and was a 

trustee of the Fairfax County Educational Employee 

Supplemental Retirement System. She is survived by 

_ her husband, Gilbert Francis Cofer M Diy.’46; 
three children, including Charles Gilbert Cofer 
74; and five grandchildren. 


Doris Edens Henderson Bartlett R.N. '47 of 
Tulsa, on May 28. Her father was the late Carl C. 
Edens Sr. ’18. She is survived by brothers Carl C. 
Edens Jr. B.S.M.E. ’43 and John C. Edens ’50, 
and his wife, Betty Caveness Edens 50; and a 
sister, Catherine Edens Watkins 54, and her 
husband, Fred L. Watkins ’56. 


Robert Lincoln Hermance ’47 of Georgetown, 
Texas, on Nov. 23, 2001, of cancer. At Duke, he was a 
member of the Naval ROTC program, the lacrosse team, 
and Sigma Chi fraternity. A Navy veteran, he became 
a buyer for Sears, Roebuck, and Co. He is survived by 
a son; two grandchildren; a sister, Barbara Demers 
47; and a brother, Donald Hermance’51. 


! | William Caldwell Hutton B.S.M.E. ’47 of Collier 
| ville, Tenn., on Feb. 2. He was a Navy veteran. He is 
survived by a son, two daughters, and three grandsons. 


}) Roy A. Schriver ’47 of Cypress, Calif., on Nov. 28, 
1999, of heart failure. He taught accounting and 

}) small-business courses at the Coast Community 

| College District and Golden West College. He owned 


the accounting firm Schriver and Associates. He is 
survived by his wife, Margaret; three daughters; two 
sons; 12 grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Edward B. Mason Jr. ’48 or Miami, on Feb. 24, 
2002. He was a veteran of World War II. He is 
survived by his wife, Jane; two daughters; two sons, 
including Richard L. Mason 84: two 
grandchildren; and a brother. 


deRosset Myers J.D. ’48 of Charleston, S.C., on 
Aug. 11, 2001. He was a Navy veteran of World War 
I]. A partner in the law firm Pritchard, Myers, and 
Morrison, he was vice president of the S.C. Trial 
Lawyers Association and served on the board of the 
S.C. Red Cross. He was a past president of Carolina 
Art Association. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; 
three children; six grandchildren; and a brother. 


John W. Wellman ’48 of Media, Pa., on Feb. 21, 
2002. He is survived by his wife, Donna Todd 
Wellman '48, and a brother, Henry M. Wellman 
Jr. 39. 


Robert Lind Isham 749 of Miami Shores, Fla. A 
physician, he was a chief of medicine and president of 
the board of North Shore Hospital. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; two daughters; two sons; and five 
grandchildren. 


David H. Levin °49 of Pensacola, Fla., on Jan. 7, 
2002. He was an Air Force veteran of the Korean War. 
He opened a law practice, Levin and Askew, and was 
recognized in the publications Best Lawyers in America 
and Men of Achievement. He was a past president of 
the Florida chapter of the American Academy of 
Matrimonial Lawyers and a past chair of the Florida 
Pollution Control Board. He is survived by his 
longtime companion, Laura Lattimer; a daughter; a 
son; and four brothers. 
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Earl D. McLean dr. 49 of Columbia, Miss., on 
Dec. 29, of heart failure. He was an Army Air Force 
pilot and second lieutenant during World War II. He 
was a partner in the TC. Griffith Agency and was 
president of the Columbia Rotary Club and the 
Marion County Chamber of Commerce. He was 
mayor of Columbia from 1965 to 1973. He received 
the Distinguished Service Award from the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the Boy Scouts’ Silver 
Beaver Award, the Outstanding Citizen Award from 
the Columbia Junior Auxiliary, and a Paul Harris 
Fellowship. He was a director of Trustmark Bank, 
Mississippi Power Co., and the Southern Co. He is 
survived by his wife, Justina, and a daughter. 


James C. Harrill 50 of Greensboro, N.C., on 
Nov. 25, 2001. He was a pilot trainer during World 
War Il. He is survived by two sons and four 
granddaughters. 


Robert L. Hazel 50 of Winston-Salem, N.C., on 
Oct. 8, 2001. 


Annelle Sampley Houk ’50 of Charlotte, N.C., on 
Dec. 27, 2001, of cancer. A writer, she completed most 
recently a grammar CD-ROM developed for teachers. 
She is survived by a son and two brothers, Roy C. 
Sampley Jr. '49 and J. Paul Sampley °56. 


Henry Leo Max J.D. '50 of Huntington, W.Va., on 
Feb. 15, 2002. An Army veteran of World War II, he 
was a partner in the real estate law firm Flynn, Max, 
Toney and Miller. He is survived by a daughter. 


John E. Nelson ’50 of Sacramento, on Jan. 21, 
2002. He was a veteran of World War II, having 
served in the 10th Mountain Division. He was a 
senior lending officer of Bank of America and had 
chaired the finance committee of the city of Belmont’s 
finance committee. He was a past president of the 
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local Duke club and a former member of the Alumni 
Admissions Advisory Committee. He is survived by 
two daughters, a son, six grandchildren, and two 
brothers. 


Milton Greenberg ‘5! of Danville, Va., on Sept. 
? ala! 
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Fillmore H. McCain '5| of Portsmouth, Va., on 
Sept. 21, 2001. He is survived by a daughter. 


Mary Eggers M.D. '52 of Columbia, Mo., on Nov. 
11, 2001. She is survived by two children, three 
grandchildren, and two sisters. 


Harold Levin Biloon LL.B. '53 of West Hartford, 
Conn., on Jan. 28, 2002. He was a Navy veteran of 
World War II. An attorney, he was a member of the 
Hartford County Bar Association and the Connecti- 
cut Bar Association. He is survived by his wife, 
Sandra; a sister; and a niece. 


Jane McKinney Degges °53 of Greensboro, 
N.C., on March 8. She is survived by two children and 
three grandchildren. 

Bernie B. Welch '53 of Fort Lauderdale, on Feb. 
27, 2002. He was a former Marine Corps officer and 
was CEO of the North Broward Hospital District. He 
is survived by a son, Richard Bernard Welch 


M.H.A. '92; two grandsons; and a sister. 


Gilbert L. Kelly M.F. 54 of Greenwood, Miss., 
on April 1. He was a World War IT Navy veteran 
who received the Purple Heart, the Victory ribbon, 
the American area ribbon, the Asiatic Pacific ribbon 
with nine stars, and the American Defense Ribbon 
with one star. He was also a member of the U.S. 
Navy Cruiser Sailor Association. He is survived by a 
daughter, a son, three grandchildren, three sisters, 
and two brothers. 


J. Gordon Rich 756 of East Longmeadow, Mass., 
on Noy. 23, 2001. He was a Vietnam War veteran. 

A member of the full-time faculty at Tufts University’s 
medical school, he was an orthopedic surgeon in 
private practice. He was on the medical staffs of 
Baystate Medical Center, Mercy Hospital, Providence 
Hospital, Noble Hospital, and Ludlow Hospital. He 
was chief of orthopedic surgery at Baystate Medical 
Center-North Campus and Mercy Hospital and 
director of rehabilitation services at Baystate Medical 
Center. He was president of the Hampden District 
Medical Society. He is survived by his wife, Audrey 
Higgins Rich ’58; a son; and two daughters. 


Raymond W. Azar ’57 of Fayetteville, N.C., on 
Jan. 4, 2002. He was an insurance agent. He is 
survived by his wife, Marcel, and three children. 


David E. Kemp ’58, Ph.D. ’64 of Sacramento, 
Calif., on Feb. 4, 2002. He taught clinical psychology 
at the University of California-Davis Medical School 
before entering private practice as a psychotherapist 
in 1977. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn. 


James W. Luck B.D. 59 of Sandston, Va., on 
March 4. He was an Army veteran of World War II. 
He was pastor at Trinity United Methodist Church in 
Newport News and chaplain for the Newport News 
police until retiring in 1989. He is survived by his wife, 
Joyce; a son; four grandchildren; and five sisters. 


Sarah Forte Smith 59 of Murrells Inlet, S.C., on 
Feb. 8, 2002. She is survived by her husband, Peter; a 
son; three daughters; a sister; nephews Greg 
Gosnell ’82 and Gary Stephen Gosnell ’83; 
and a niece, Gerrin Gosnell McGowan 76. 


Elizabeth Sorrell Thompson M.Ed. °59 of 
Raleigh, N.C., on March 12. At Duke, she was a 
member of Kappa Delta Pi sorority. She taught school 
in North Carolina for 43 years. She is survived by a 
stepdaughter and a grandson. 
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Phillip P. Noyes M.D. '61 of San Leandro, Calif., 
on Nov. 16, 2001. He is survived by his wife, Eveline 
Bowers A.M. '61. 


Marion Auerbach Finesman '62 of New Canaan, 
Conn., on Nov. 14. She was a librarian at New Canaan 
Library, a volunteer with the New Canaan Historical 
Society, and a founding member of the New Canaan 
Parents for Drug Awareness. She is survived by a son, 
two daughters, and two grandchildren. 


Dennis H. Ferguson ’65 of Ithaca, N.Y., on Nov. 2, 
2001, of cancer. At Duke, he was a member of Delta 
Tau Delta fraternity. He was an associate professor 

of financial management at Cornell University’s 
School of hotel administration and coordinator for 
the hotel school’s Executive Education General Man- 
ager Program. The co-author of INNovation: Creativity 
Techniques for Hospitality Managers, he frequently 
published journal articles in his field. He is survived 
by his mother and a brother. 


Mary M. Harris '67 of Austell, Ga., on March 

21, 2002. She was the first African American to 
graduate from Duke with a baccalaureate degree. She 
is survived by her husband, Michael; a daughter; 

and two sons. 


Mark B. Coplan 68 of Columbia, S.C., on Sept.7, 
2002, of an apparent heart attack. He was a Navy 
officer before earning his law degree at the University 
of South Carolina. He practiced law before co- 
founding the commercial real estate development 
firm Coplan-Wahl. The company restored 30 
buildings in the Columbia area, 25 of which are in- 
cluded in the National Register of Historical Places. 
He received the Historic Columbia Foundation’s 
award for Distinguished Achievement in Historic 
Preservation, and was also honored by the city 
council. He played a major role as a collector and 
promoter of South Carolina fine and Outsider art 
and served on the acquisitions committee of the 
South Carolina Museum. After his father’s retire- 
ment, he managed the family business, Coplan 
Insurance Agency, in Sumter. He is survived by his 
father, Edwin Coplan 740, and two sisters. 


Marvin F. Cain Ph.D. ’71 of West Richland, Wash.., 


on Dec. 26, 2001. He was a minister. 


Ralph Frank Palaia °72 of Scottsdale, Ariz., on 
March 25. He was the senior vice president of sales 
and marketing for Philips-Magnavox. He founded his 
own business, International Marketing Network. He 
is survived by his wife, Grace; two sons; a brother; 
and a sister. 


Betty Mobley Long Ed.D. ’74 of Greenville, 
N.C., on March 30. She was a professor of education 
at East Carolina University. She had been a reading 
consultant for various schools, and a reading labora- 
tory director at East Carolina. She was a member of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, the National Education 
Association, N.C. Association of Educators, and the 
South Atlantic Philosophy of Education Society. She 
is survived by a nephew and a niece. 


Gary D’Wayne Buchanan J.D. ’79 of Nashville, 
on Jan. 9, 2002. He was senior staff attorney with 
Tennessee Protection and Advocacy, Inc. He is 
survived by his wife, Linda Sample, and a sister. 


Thomas Francis Blackwell A.M. ’86, J.D. 

’86 of Grundy, Va., on Jan. 16, 2002. He was an 
associate professor at the Appalachian School of 
Law. He had been an associate at Jenkins & Gilchrist 
before opening his own practice. He is survived by 
his wife, Lisa, and three children. 

Amabel O. Matzko M.Div. '87 on Aug. 31. She 
had retired as a United Methodist minister in the 


Western North Carolina Conference after serving 
churches in the Greensboro, Salisbury, and 


Waynesville districts. She is survived by four children 
and 10 grandchildren. 


Kimberly Sue McCall A.M. 190 of Westmont, 
Quebec, Canada, on Sept. 24, 2000. She is survived 
by her husband, Thomas Brady A.M. ’89. 


Angela Harper Dunlap M.Div. '94 of Bayboro, 
N.C., on Feb. 10, 2002. 


Assistant Director Bair 

Sharon Stark Bair, longtime Duke employee and 
assistant director in charge of finance and alumni 
benefits at the Alumni Affairs office, died of an 
apparent heart attack on December 22 at her home. 
She was 58. 

Born in Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts, she grad- 
uated from high school in Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
in 1962 and from Catawba College in Salisbury, North 
Carolina, in December 1965. 

Bair began working at Duke in March 1966 in the 
University Development office. She joined the Alumni 
Affairs staff, where she worked for more than thirty 
years. She was a former officer in her neighborhood 
homeowners’ association and a member of St. Joseph’s 
Episcopal Church in Durham. 

She is survived by two sons, Matthew Stark Bair 
of Chapel Hill and William John Bair Jr. of Greens- 
boro; a daughter-in-law, Stephanie Ann Bair; and two 
grandchildren. 

Memorial gifts may be directed to Duke University 
and sent to Alumni House, Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 
27708. 


Trustee Emeritus Thigpen 

Former Duke trustee and alumni association president 
Richard E. Thigpen ’22, died December 22 in Wil- 
mington, North Carolina. He was 102. 

Thigpen studied law at Duke under Dean Samuel 
Fox Mordecai. He was alumni secretary for Trinity 
College and Duke from 1923 through 1929. A past 
treasurer of the American Alumni Council, he served 
a chairman of Duke’s National Council and president 
of the alumni association. From 1953 to 1973, he 
was a Duke trustee and vice chair of the board’s 
executive committee. 

A pioneer in the field of tax practice in the South, 
he was admitted to practice by the North Carolina 
Supreme Court in 1925. In 1933, he argued before 
the U.S. Supreme Court. After four years as senior 
attorney with the U.S. Board of Tax Appeals (now 
U.S. Tax Court) in Washington, D.C., he opened a 
law office in Charlotte in 1933. He was president of 
the N.C. Bar Association in 1948-49. He retired from 
his firm, Thigpen & Hines, in 1976. 

He chaired the board of stewards for Myers Park 
United Methodist Church and was a trustee. He was a 
district lay leader and a member of the Charlotte 
Mission Board. He was a trustee of the Western North 
Carolina Conference, a member of the Commission of 
Higher Education, and a representative of the 
Methodist Church on the general board of the 
National Council of Churches. 

A past president of the Kiwanis Club in Charlotte, 
he later served as lieutenant governor and district 
governor of the Carolinas Kiwanis. A member and 
vice chair of the Charlotte School Board, he chaired 
the committee responsible for consolidating the 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County schools while 
serving as director of the chamber of commerce. A 
past president and trustee of Charlotte’s YMCA, he 
served on the national board and National Council 
of the YMCA. 

He is survived by two children, Harriet 
Thigpen Stewart 48 and Richard E. 
Thigpen Jr. 51; six grandchildren, including 
Susan B. Thigpen M.A.T. 75 and Richard M. 
Thigpen '78; and 12 grandchildren. 








FOR SALE 





“Sweetheart Cottage,” Bald Head Island, NC: 
Charming retreat for two. Water views in Harbour 
Village. (910) 457-6423. ac.hevener@ieee.org. 


Duke Grandfather Clock. Cherry. Mint condition. 
$995. South Florida area. (954) 494-6500. 


docesq9@juno.com. 


CHAPEL HILL 
GOVERNORS CLUB 

Beautifully furnished three-bedroom, three-bath 
villa on 17th fairway in this most prestigious country 
club community. Formal areas, family room, lovely 
open floor plan, and two-car garage. $449,000 

Nancy McKenzie 

(919) 913-2525 

Prudential Carolinas Realty 


ACCOMMODATIONS 
BALD HEAD ISLAND, NC: Luxury beachfront 


homes on the East Coast’s premier resort island. 
Golf, fine dining, pristine environment, no bridges 
or cars. Family/corporate retreats, real estate 
investments. www.baldheadislandrentals.com. Or 


call Rod Hyson, (800) 680-6322. 


Secluded N.C. Outer Banks retreat. Magical 
three-bedroom, three-bath house on dunes 
overlooking Albermarle Sound. 450-foot sandy 
beach, 14 ? wooded acres. Fifteen minutes from 
ocean. Owls. Blueberries. A dream. (252) 473- 
5783; (704) 372-9372, nikndug@aol.com. 


LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


ST. JOHN: Two bedrooms, pool. Beach nearby, 
spectacular view. (508) 668-20786. www.10k 
vacationrentals.com/stjohnproperties/index.htm 








NC Mountains =a 


~CRESTON~ 


GQeight miles south of the charming town of 
O8lick CMountain 






© Restricted acreage Homesites 
e Long Range views from all Sites 
e Elevations to 3100 feet 


Accommodating those seeking 
Simple Cottages or more 
Sizable Retreats in a Pristine 
Mountain Setting 


www.Creston-nc.com 
Email: crestoninfo@aol.com 


Call 828.668.4400 











FLORIDA KEYS: Fantastic view overlooking Great 
White Heron bird sanctuary, 3/2, fully furnished, 
stained glass windows, nonsmoking. From $2,100/ 
week. www.landseaplace.com, (305)969-8844. 


PENSACOLA BEACH, FL: Duke alum-owned four 
bedroom beachfront townhouse, directly on Gulf of 
Mexico’s white sands. Half mile from Gulf Islands 
National Seashore with fishing, nature and biking 
trails, historic Fort Pickens. Two master bedrooms, 
three and a half baths, Families only. Weekly, March- 
May, $1,600; June-August, $2,000. Details, pictures, 
call (914) 834-3109. 


PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: 
Comfortable apartments, homes, chateaux. 
FHR@earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


LAKE TOXAWAY, NC: Enjoy this lakefront 


home in the mountains. Three bedrooms, three baths, 


fireplace, sleeps six. Call for seasonal rates. 
(850) 894-0848. 
EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 


sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


CENTRAL SWITZERLAND: Lakeside house 
in Alps. Comfortable, spacious, sleeps seven. 
Quite village between Lucerne and Interlaken. 


alipat@bluewin.ch ; (011) 41 22 362 8176. 


FOR RENT 





3 Sound-front Homes 
Figure 8 Island: Wilmington, NC 
$2,400/$2,600/$3,500 weekly 
Call Bunnie Bachman, (910) 686-1144 


www.figure8rentals.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Wilmington, NC 
Sound-front Home with Deepwater Dock 
Numerous Amenities, Tax and Linens included 
Call Bunnie Bachman, (910) 686-1144 


www.figure8rentals.com 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Gay Graduates & Faculty 


Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 


graduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, UVA, 


Stanford, and a few others. Private and affordable. 
www.gaygrads.com. 


HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 

Nicholas E. Hodsdon & Douglas L. Barger 
PO. Box 1742, Manteo, NC 27954 

Fax and phone (252) 473-5783 

Piedmont Office: 

3036 Yadkin Ave. Charlotte, NC 28205 
(704) 372-9372 

Blue Ridge Office: 


1443 Pleasant Grove Church Rd., Cashiers, NC 28717 


(828) 743-2715; nikndug@aol.com 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





| GET IN TOUCH WITH 75,000+ potential 


| 
buyers, renters, consumers through Duke 


Classifieds. 
RATES: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Two or 


more insertions gets 10 percent discount. Fee 
applies to special type treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


REQUIREMENTS: All copy must be printed or 
typed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please 
specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad 
should appear. (Due to postal regulations, travel 
arrangements ads allowed only in January-February 
and September-October issues.) 


ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 
90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. 


We accept VISA and MASTERCARD. No phone 
orders, except FAX orders with credit card 
numbers and expiration date: (919) 681-1659; e- 
mail: sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 


DEADLINES: December | (January-February 
issue, mails in February); February 1 (March-April 
issue, mails in April); April 1 (May-June issue, 
mails in June); June 1 (July-August issue, mails in 
August); August 1 (September-October issue, mails 
in October); October 1 (November-December 
issue, mails in December). Please specify issues in 
which ad should appear. 


Elizabeth Allardice 


“Representing homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 

Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s ‘|. 
up to $2,000,000. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REMAX Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243. 


E-mail: eallardice@mindspring.com 


Each office individually owned and operated. 
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| Your FIRST STOP 
On The Road To Reunion: 
WAUAVVADIOL eV Ulu macluaedc-l lal) ats 


Your class' website includes the following: 
Class Notes - Find out what your classmates have 
been up to over the years! | 
“e Who's Coming to your Reunion? - a list of those 
who've said they'd like to come back to Duke in 
April (updated weekly) 

e Volunteer Leadership - a list of classmates who are hard at work planning reunion 
events for your class. Want to help build your reunion weekend? Send an email to 
reunions@daa.duke.edu . 

¢ Online Registration* - The easiest and fastest way ever to register for reunion events! 
[*available in February 2003] 

And much more! Check your class web page frequently for Labeda 

reunion news. 
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Reckless or righteous? 
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For over 100 years Asheville School has provided 
exceptional education for high school students 
across the United States. It seemed natural to us 
that with 300 acres of forested mountains in 
Western North Carolina that we should create an 


equally exceptional summer program. 
So we did. 


Combining the spirit of summer camp with the 
rigors of the classroom, Asheville School's 
Summer Academic Adventures is the best of both 
worlds. It is a three-week program designed 


for academically talented students entering grades 


Asheville School 







Summer FREEZE-DRIED into 
three amazing weeks. 


7 through 10 who 
enjoy engaging 
classes and fantastic 
adventures. Mornings are spent studying the 
humanities, mathematics, science, art, and 
computer technology. Afternoons are spent playing 
games and Sports, or whitewater rafting 

rafting, kayaking, rock climbing, and hiking in the 


great outdoors.” 


For more information, please contact us and we'll 
send you a catalogue with course and program 


information. 


Call us at 828-254-6345. 


Or reach us on the web at: www.ashevilleschool.org. 
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Features 











Oil Spill: After the Deluge by Jeffrey Pollack 28 


On the eve of a second conflict with Iraq, a team of scientists conducted an extensive 
assessment of the effects of an ecological disaster from the first Gulf War 


An Emerging Imperialism by Robert J. Bliwise 34 
Even as analysts consider America’s place in the world, a fresh look at history calls into 
question conventional notions about the course of empires 


Two Shades of Blue by Robert J. Bliwise 42 
A joint merit scholarship program for Duke and Carolina students aims to become 

a national model for inter-institutional collaboration in higher education; Robertson Scholars 
reflect on their summers of service 


Outbreak of a Dormant Theory by Bridget Booher 90 
The professional evolution of a history scholar was slow and circuitous—like the 
evolution of her book on how smallpox shaped the fate of the North American continent 


Dieioravet me mt7s 








Quad Quotes 2 
An attack on “free” movies, a roster of best-selling books, a 

conversation about diversity 

Face Value 4 
Seth Weitberg: one funny guy 

Under the Gargoyle 6 
From gracelessness to glory in social dance 

Forum 1 
Afghanistan wrongs, engineering stereotypes, chemical impossibilities 

Gazette 8 
Top-tier departures, freshman-application records, transplant-case reverberations; 

Campus Observer: pondering parking; Sports: swimming like sharks 

QaA 24 
The space shuttle: a good idea that just didn’t work 

Books 26 
Shedding identities and changing places in Touch Wood; plus Book Notes 

Register 00 


A convergence in Florence, an alumni association wrap-up; mini-profiles: telling stories 
through music, cutting hair with flair, living a fantasy as a stuntman 


f-stop 712 
Going with the grain 


hen this issue was in its 
planning stages, the war with 
Iraq was looming as a possibil- 





ity. By the time the issue was 
in its final stages of design, the war 
(though certainly not the restoring of 
civil order) had concluded. 

That rapid evolution of events illus- 
trates a dilemma for a magazine with an 
intellectual focus and a bimonthly 
schedule: how to keep the content fresh. 
Representing as it does a place dedicated 
to forming, propagating, and debating 
ideas, a university magazine should be 
addressing the concerns of the day. But 
as it directs its editorial focus toward 
those issues, it runs the risk of trying to 
hit a moving target. 

What a university magazine can do— 
what the intellectual resources available 
to it should compel it to do—is explore 
the context behind the events of the mo- 
ment. This issue provides good examples. 

The profile of historian Elizabeth Fenn 
illustrates how a subject of scholarly in- 
terest, smallpox in colonial America, can 
take on new relevance at a time of terrorist 
threats. Fenn refers to “a kind of perverse 
serendipity” to the success of her book. 
The account of an ecological disaster 
that followed the first Gulf War—the 
spilling of more than 400 million gallons 
of crude oil into the Arabian Gulf — 
highlights a seldom-explored cost of 
conflict. It also points to America’s ten- 
uous position in Middle Eastern countries 
that resent its influence. 

At a time when analysts are contem- 
plating an imperial America, sometimes 
with enthusiastic anticipation and some- 
times with trepidation, the idea of empire 
is the subject of the cover story. Was Rome 
really the scourge of the world? Was 
Britain a beacon of enlightened imperial 
rule? And is the Bush administration’s 
particular brand of foreign-policy asser- 
tiveness something new for this nation? 

In the course of the war, the airwaves 
were filled with on-the-spot views. It 
seems to behoove a university, and a uni- 
versity magazine, to take the long view. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, Editor 
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Heard Around Campus 


“Ninety-nine point nine per- 
cent of students at universi- 
ties today would never go 
into a Blockbuster store and 
with furtive glances put a 
DVD under their jacket and 
walk out without paying. 
Why? Because it’s stealing! 
It’s shoplifting! It’s the Wy- 
nona Rider thing! They know 
if they get caught they’re in 
big-ass trouble. So why is it 
that these same young, bril- 
liant people will go to the In- 
ternet and stuff inside their 
computers a movie?” 


—Jack Valenti, president of 
the Motion Picture Association 
of America, on Internet piracy 
on college campuses, in a 
speech at the law school 


“There’s never been a 
case where I think the 
student can’t be successful 
at Duke, and the student 
is admitted.” 


— Director of Undergraduate 
Admissions Christoph 
Guttentag in response to a Wall 
Street Journal article alleging 
that Duke’s admissions require- 
ments are relaxed to admit the 
children of wealthy donors 


“She tossed a copy of 
Mrs. Dalloway at me and 
said, ‘How about you be 
less stupid?” 

— Michael Cunningham, author 
of The Hours, speaking, after a 
reading in the Rare Book Room, 


of the high-school girlfriend who 
introduced him to literature 


“Bush considers himself an 
Evangelical Christian, yet he 
speaks of the state in ways 
that Christianity reserves to 
Christ alone. From the stand- 
point of Christian theology 
and responsible biblical 
interpretation, when the 
state acquires messianic 
significance in the mouths 


of its rulers, it becomes de- 
monic and deserving of civil 
disobedience.” 


—Stephen B. Chapman, 
associate professor in the 
divinity school, quoted in a 
column in the Chicago Sun- 
Times, on President Bush’s 
choice of language in his 
State of the Union address 


“He really wanted to have 
this famous South Korean 
director direct the film, but 
he couldn’t get him. So he 
kidnapped him.” 


—Literature professor Negar 
Mottahedeh, co-curator of the 
series “Reel Evil: Films 

from the Axis of Evil,” in an 
interview with NPR’s All Things 
Considered referring to the 
making of Pulgasari, a movie 
produced by North Korea 
president Kim Jong Il 


Reading List 


Top Ten from 
the Gothic Bookshop: 


1. Five-Point Play, by Mike 
Krzyzewski 

2. American Dance Festival: 
Twenty-five Years in North 

Carolina at Duke 


3. Benjamin Franklin, by 
Edmund S. Morgan 


4. Atonement, by lan McEwan 
5. Carnegie, by Peter Krass 
6. Coach k’s Little Blue Book: 


Fire, Fact, and Insight from 
College Basketball’s Best 
Coach, by Mike Krzyzewski; 
edited by Barry Jacobs ’72 


7. Constructing the Black 
Masculine: Identity and 
Ideality in African-American 
Men’s Literature and Culture, 
1775-1995, by Maurice O. 
Wallace Ph.D. ’95 

8. Dissent From the Homeland, 
edited by Stanley Hauerwas 
and Frank Lentricchia 

9. Duke Forest Map, from the 


Nicholas School of the 
Environment 

10. Singular Modernity: Essay 
on the Ontology of the 
Present, by Fredric Jameson 


Pop Quiz 

Given affirmative action’s 
uncertain future and a Wall 
Street Journal article investi- 
gating admissions standards 
for the children of donors, 
we asked: 





What is diversity 
and does Duke have it? 


“T think if you're talking 
about race, as a whole, Duke 
is diverse, but, within different 
sections, it isn’t at all,” says 
Rittik Chaudhuri, a junior. “ 
think the best analogy I ever 
heard was that it’s like a rain4 
bow: It’s all the different 
colors, but each one is sepa- 
rate from the other.” 

Chelsea Castellano, also 
a junior, says, “Look at us. 
We're diverse, aren’t we? 
People can hang out with 
whomever they want. I do 
think something could be 
done to make the cultural 
events that attract all types 
of people more inviting, 
though.” 

According to Tanu Pat- 
naik, a junior who was born 
in Brazil to Indian parents 
but who grew up in Chapel 
Hill, “diversity doesn’t seem 
to be a major issue. I hang 
out with people of all races, 
all different backgrounds.” 
Will Palmeri, a senior, paus 
to think. “I feel like I have 
say ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ ” he says. 
“The administration will te 
you we have diversity, and 
it’s not really deniable. You 


look around, and, if you de- 
fine diversity by race, then 
yes, there’s a certain amount. 
I don’t think, though, that 
the people on a campus make 
it diverse. I think it’s how 
they live. It’s a matter of in- 
teraction. I have a few friends 
I would characterize as to- 
tally different than myself. 
But I think, generally, people 
‘stick with people who are 
llike themselves. It’s a comfort 
thing. When a black frater- 
nity has a ball, black people 
attend. When a white frater- 





nity has a mixer, white soror- 
ity girls show up. So ina 
social sense, I think, it’s not 
so diverse. There are few 
events that really cross those 
racial boundaries.” 

Says Stacey Clarke, a 
junior psychology major, “I 
think it’s racially diverse, yes, 
but definitely not as much as 
it could be. I think a school 
like Yale, where my brother 
goes, is more diverse, because 
it's more integrated. Then 
again, Yale forces it. It’s 
basically like living with your 


freshman dorm all four 
years there. So in a way it’s 
better here. We don’t neces- 
sarily intermix, but people 
should be where they’re 
most comfortable. It’s hard 
to generalize about Duke. It 
depends on the group. Some 
circles are diverse and inter- 
act, and some circles don’t.” 
Petal Evans, also a junior 
and psychology major, con- 
curs, then adds, “Diversity is 
about interests, too. You 
have people interested in 
everything here.” 


Ending an era: President 
Nannerl O. Keohane 
exits the Allen Building 
after announcing to 
Duke trustees that she'll 
be leaving in June 2004, 


having completed an 


eleven-year presidency 
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JON 


Seth Weitherg 


Member of (Duke University Improv), actor in Hoof ’n’ Horn, stand-up comedian at Charlie Goodnight’s, 
president of Se ye gourmet cook, singer, guitarist, former Pitchfork, playwright, and poet 


Describe yourself in three words: Outgoing, loving, analytical 
Describe Duke in three words: Young, evolving, optimistic 


Why Duke? When | visited, | liked the character of the people here. In every sort of arena, | felt like 
people at Duke were very competitive, very motivated. So they were very into what they were doing 
academically but it didn't define them; it wasn't the entirety of their pursuits. 


What one thing would you change about Duke? | think | would change the implicit social caste system 
that is here. It is not intentioned but there is this vision that is broken down by selective house and 
fraternity, and although there is some crossover there is this structure that’s in place. 


Who is your favorite person? My mom 


What do you value? Passion and truth, and | mean passion in the sense of people being passionate 
about an interest. 


In his words: It took me a long time to figure out what | love doing. | thought | would stay in academia 
hecause | love to help people understand things and open people's minds, too, and then at some point 
| realized that the love | had for comedy was something | should pursue. | thought, | could go on and 
teach for the next sixty years but there's a shelf life with comedy and why not try. If | fall on my face, 
whatever. There's something about comedy that accomplishes the same things that teaching does. | mean, 
the best comics take truth and put it in a perspective that forces you to examine it, and it allows you this 
unique opportunity to explore politics and art and make intense criticism and analysis. And its a bit more 
palatable that way. 
| really enjoy the fact that with DUI | can go into a dorm or Page Auditorium and for an hour or two 
alleviate some of the stress of being in this high-pressure Duke environment. | started doing it in high 
school and then | came to Duke and saw the orientation show and found myself dying to be on stage doing 
what DUI was doing. So | auditioned and was lucky enough to get in. It's a cheap endeavor and all the 
money we raise we give to charity. We give it to the Scott Carter Foundation for pediatric cancer research. 
| think it's important to make whatever you're doing as enjoyable as possible. If you don't force yourself 
to be creative with work, you find yourself just running in circles. Creativity for me is a necessity. | just get 
hored too easily. 


A joint project of University Photography and Duke Magazine, Face Value is an evolving gallery of portraits 
displayed in Perkins Library and represented in the magazine. By capturing these individuals in images and 
words, the project celebrates some of the staff, faculty, and students whose contributions define a diverse 
community. Portrait by Chris Hildreth 
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Master of the Dance? 
Hardly 


By GREG VEIS 


used to sit up nights wondering what it 

would be like to handpick the charac- 

teristics | could inherit from my parents. 

Why should I be content to accept the 
ones that had been dumped on me in some 
devious game of genetic Plinko? I wanted my 
father’s sense of self, my mother’s unfettered 
passion. For the most part, my Plinko balls 
have bounced favorably; however, one bad 
break has resulted in an irrevocable life 
sentence of humiliation at wedding recep- 
tions and trendy clubs. 

As a kid, my mother was plucked from the 
performance halls of the San Fernando Val- 
ley to become the youngest-ever recipient of 
a coveted Ford Foundation Ballet Scholar- 
ship and shipped out to New York for the 
summer. Every day, she would head across 
town, dance bag in hand, to a studio under- 
neath Lincoln Center to train and dance 
with greats like Edward Villela and George 
Ballanchine. Villela, who later became the 
first ballet dancer on the cover of Sports 
Illustrated, was so taken with my mom’s skill 
that he specifically made her an example for 
the class to emulate. 

Thirty-seven years later, and with the bur- 
den of inheritance weighing heavily, I walked 
intoWilson Recreational Center for my first 
“Social Dance” class. My girlfriend, Amanda, 
and I had decided to take the class together 
—it was a mutual decision, I swear—but I 
still was not completely keen on the idea. 
With windows on two sides and a full-length 
mirror on a third, the dance studio was an 
unforgiving chamber of intimidation. Passers- 
by could stare in on their way to the parking 
lot or see me in all my graceless glory en 
route to their treadmills. My only previous 
public dancing had consisted of stumbling 
through the Electric Slide at my bar mitzvah. 

“One, two, three. One, two, three. Break 
step,” called out Liliya Shcherban, a recent 
Russian immigrant who was attempting to 
teach us the Shag. “One, two, three. One, two, 
three. Break step.” The instructions seemed 
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simple enough, and I grabbed Amanda au- 
thoritatively, hoping that a little swagger would 
compensate for any deficiency of talent. The 
swagger instantly dissipated, however, as my 
feet turned into non-compliant entities. 

Liliya pulled me aside and took it upon 
herself to resolve the conflict between my 
head and my feet. Instead of coming to a 
reasonable compromise, my feet steamrolled 
the negotiations until, after five minutes of 
ineffectual instruction, Liliya exclaimed loudly 
in her broken English, “UGH! YOU NEED 
PRIVATE DANCING LESSONS!” 

The entire class, working so diligently on 
their own Shags, halted in midstep as her 
words reverberated off the walls. With the 
stares of my classmates digging into me, | 
contemplated a number of reactions: anger 
at Liliya for embarrassing me; self-loathing 
for stumbling over the most elementary of 
steps. Instead, I felt a begrudging acceptance. 

“You really are your father’s son,” my 
mother said when I called home looking for 
consolation. I knew what she meant. Wed- 
dings, bar mitzvahs, cocktail parties—he’s a 
good sport, because he does dance. But he’s 
just kind of uncoordinated. The man dances 
like, well, a construction attorney. 

“Keep at it, though,” my mother said 
before she hung up. “Maybe you’ve inherited 
some of my dancing genes.” 

If I did inherit any of her skill, it wasn’t 
showing. But the end was in sight: After that 
disastrous first class, all I had left was twenty- 
five more —and the Fox Trot, Cha-cha, Tan- 
go, swing, waltz (Viennese and traditional), 
Rumba, and Polka—until I could receive 
my “Pass” and walk away. According to the 
class syllabus, I would one day grow to de- 
velop a “lifetime enjoyment of dance and 
physical movement.” In the meantime, every 
Tuesday and Thursday at a little past noon, I 
would stroll, bad attitude in hand, to class 
and, seventy-five minutes later, I would leave, 
Amanda in hand, acid on my tongue. 

It was the same routine every time, and I 
grew to dread it. Learn a step. Practice the step 
with multiple partners. Step on some poor 
girl’s sprained left foot. Learn another step. I 
became famous. My fraternity brothers be- 
gan making special trips to the gym just to 
watch me stumble over a cross triple-step or 








get caught in a reverse underarm turn. 

Time dragged on. Class 9. Class 16. The 
fraternity brothers lost interest. There was 
no moment or class I could point to and say, 
“That was it!” But slowly—real slowly—I 
began to improve. First, I developed the abil- 
ity to count time in my head. Then we 
moved on to more structured dances like the 
Fox Trot and Waltz, which, instead of re- 
quiring that I coordinate my whole body, 
allowed me to memorize basic foot move- 
ments. I could do that. About two months 
into the class, Liliya even went so far as to 
say that I had “nice posture.” 

Toward the end of the semester, pressure 
began to mount as our final—a two-minute, 
fully choreographed performance —loomed. 
At first Amanda and I were dumbfounded. 
Then, I realized another trait that I had in- 
herited from my father: a loving acceptance 
of self-mockery. Liliya had taught us the Pol- 
ka as a lark on the final day of class, and the 
dance’s sheer ridiculousness drove nearly 
half the class off the dance floor. So, the 
choice for our final dance was easy. To save a 
little face, Amanda requested that we at least 
start with the Tango, and as long as I got to 
keep my Polka, I was in. 

I arrived at the final in a sleek, black suit; 
she, in an elegant long dress. When our turn 
came, we earnestly and cleanly executed a 
fairly challenging Tango routine. Then the 
music switched from strings to tubas. She 
threw off her heels, and we polkaed our- 
selves silly. ] even squatted down and did a 
series of mini-hops as Amanda pranced in a 
circle around me, patting my head. The 
crowd whistled and hollered in delight. 

After catching our breaths, we were handed 
a sheet evaluating our performance: “Beau- 
tiful dress, Amanda. I never thought I'd see 
Greg move, much less like that.” 

Edward Villela might have scoffed, and ] 
have yet to receive an invitation to perfor 
at Lincoln Center, but Amanda gave me a kis 
after our performance and told me how muc 
she enjoyed taking the course. Maybe th 
Plinko ball bounced the right way, after all. & 




















Veis, a senior from Pacific Palisades, California, 
is editor of Recess, The Chronicle’s weekly 
arts and entertainment supplement. 










| iA 
| Uniform Perspectives 


Editors: 

The “young U.S. Army punks in uniform” 
[“Letters from Afghanistan,” November- 
December 2002] made it possible for our 
equally young [Barnaby] Hall to wander 
around Kabul taking pictures, without having 
_ to worry about getting his throat cut. His 
| comments caused me to wonder if he was 
not the real punk. 


Walter Boomer ’60 


(via e-mail) 








The correspondent is the U.S. Marine Corps 

_ general, now retired, who commanded Marine 
_ forces during the first Gulf War. He is first 
chairman and CEO of Rogers Corporation. 





| Editors: 

As a woman engineering graduate student 
at Duke, I was made to feel unwelcome and 
unwanted by many male faculty and peers. 
~ One faculty member explicitly promulgated 
_ his belief that women did not belong in en- 
gineering at all; not one other faculty mem- 


Poor Portrayal 


ber publicly challenged him on this. One 
hopes that time brings enlightenment and 
_ changes in attitude. 

Imagine my disappointment upon reading 
in the November-December 2002 issue, in a 
| review of Henry Petroski’s latest book, that 
_ “Engineering is a discipline that separates 
the men from the boys.... The best engineers, 
| be they male or female, are a lot like boys.” 
Ina misguided attempt at humor, the book 
_| reviewer does women and the profession of 
engineering in general a great disservice. 

Obsessive inquisitiveness, love of trial and 
error, a knack for fiddling with gadgets, and 
appreciation of design and building as play- 
time are indeed characteristics of many good 
_| engineers. To define such traits as character- 
istic of boys, alone, is to imply that girls and 
women are somehow unnatural engineers. 
__Is Petroski’s book truly a testament to the 

“indefatigable curiosity of boys,” or is the 
book about Petroski’s indefatigable curiosity? 




















If the latter, why generalize to all boys (they 
don’t all become engineers) and leave out 
girls (many of whom do)? 

In To Engineer is Human, Petroski lays out 
a thesis that situates engineering as the most 
human of activities. Not the most boyish — 
the most human. 

I don’t think this is a minor issue. Consis- 
tent, persistent portrayals of engineers and 
engineering as the proper domain of boys and 
men contribute to the discouragement of 
many young women who could bring valu- 
able contributions to the profession. Ask Dean 
Kristina Johnson if she thinks of herself as 
being a lot like a boy, or just a lot like a good 
engineer. 


Suzanne Elizabeth Franks Ph.D. ’91 


(via e-mail) 


The correspondent is director of the Women in 
Engineering and Science program at Kansas 
State University. 


Elmo's Ire 


Editors: 

I just wanted to express my disappoint- 
ment in your publishing the recent piece 
“Searching for the Soul of Elmo” [“Gazette,” 
November-December 2002]. Actually, ’m 
disappointed in two things: 

(1) Duke University allowing an “artist- 
in-residence” to waste Duke’s resources (to 
which I am a donor) on such ridiculous pur- 
suits; and 

(2) our magazine for wasting time and en- 
ergy humiliating alumni in noting that this 
artist is associated with a prestigious institu- 
tion like Duke University. 

If the president and board of Duke are 
proud of this individual and glad to have her 
showcased in our magazine, I’m appalled! 
Perhaps you would be brave enough to ask 
them to comment on how such decisions are 
made to allow Duke resources to be spent so 
frivolously. 


J. Mark Hudson M.B.A. ’99 


(via e-mail) 





Forum 


Editors: 

The article “Searching for the Soul of EL 
mo” made me cringe. If Ms. Heaton believed 
Elmo had a soul, she wouldn’t be treating his 
body so cruelly. Fortunately, I believe that 
the soul of Elmo—and of teddy bears and of 
velveteen rabbits— are safely ensconced in 
the hearts of those who love them. 

I sincerely hope that Ms. Heaton’s search 
for “what constitutes a living being” will not 
prompt her to dissect humankind and hang 
our hides in an art gallery. Now that we’re 
finally giving some credence to the mind- 
body-spirit connection, it would make sense 
to leave the three intact for purposes of 
research. Faith, Ms. Heaton, faith! 


Sally E Malkasian ’50 


Longmeadow, Massachusetts 





Bad Chemistry 





Editors: 

I had to wince when I read your article on 
Organic Chemistry in the January-February 
2003 issue [“Syllabus, Chem 151L”]. Refer- 
ring to organic chemistry as “dealing with 
substances found in living things” is a con- 
sequential by-product of pop culture in which 
the term “organic” is used to describe any- 
thing natural, pure, or “chemical-free” (an 
impossibility) and is often labeled as an an- 
tonym to “synthetic.” 

As every organic chemistry student knows 
(or should know, at least), the adjective “or- 
ganic” refers to the chemistry of carbon-con- 
taining compounds. These include many 
synthetic substances and famous toxins such 
as mustard gas, dioxin, and DDT, 

The second wince came later in the ar- 
ticle when you mentioned “organic metals,” 
for obvious reasons. 


Steven R. Aubuchon Ph.D. ’94 


(via e-mail) 


Please limit letters to 300 words and 
include your full name, address, and class 
year. We reserve the right to edit for length 
and clarity. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 
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Keohane Departing 
in June 2004 


}annerl ©. Keohane, Duke’s eighth 


| president, informed the trustees March 
| 







| that she intends to step down from 
© the office in June 2004. Keohane was 
president of Wellesley College before leaving 
to become Duke’s president in July 1993. 
She is the first woman to serve as Duke’s 
president and among the first women to over- 
see a top research university. Under her lead- 
ership, Duke has launched major programs in 
fields ranging from genomics to ethics, raised 
more than $2 billion through the Campaign 
for Duke, established the Duke University 
Health System, and become a more diverse 
and international institution. 

“T have treasured this experience,” Keo- 
hane wrote in a letter to the Duke commu- 
nity. “The past ten years have been very re- 
warding for me personally and professionally. 
Now, with our bold strategic plan firmly in 
place, the Campaign for Duke scheduled to 
conclude in December, and a strong admin- 
istrative team in office, I believe it’s a good 
time for Duke to move into the next stage of 
its history as an institution and for me to 
move on to the next stage of my life.” 

Keohane, sixty-two, says she has been “wres- 
tling with this decision since June of last 
year,” discussing it with her husband and a 


few close friends, and is “eager to have several 
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Keohane: “I have had one of the most challenging and fascinating... .jobs” 


years of active involvement in teaching and 
research as a political theorist before I retire al- 
together.” In December, she says, she informed 
Harold “Spike” Yoh B.S.E. 58, who chairs the 
board of trustees, and the board’s two vice- 
chairs of her decision. Together, they agreed to 
hold off on making a public announcement 
until Keohane informed the full board during 
its winter meeting. 

Yoh describes Keohane as “one of the most 
innovative and successful presidents not only 
in the history of Duke, but across the coun- 
try. Duke has blossomed under her leadership, 
becoming more than just a great regional uni- 
versity to join the top ranks of universities 
anywhere. She has been a true leader in terms 
of her integrity, intelligence, and energy, and 
the university is a stronger, more interesting 
place because of her. I have no doubt Nan 
Keohane will be remembered as a major fig- 
ure in the history of Duke University.” 

Board vice-chair Robert K. Steel ’73 is 
heading a search committee to select Keo- 
hane’s successor. Steel, vice chair of Gold- 
man Sachs & Co. and chair of the board of 
directors of the Duke University Manage- 
ment Co., is expected to be joined on the 
committee by trustees, faculty, students, and 
other members of the Duke community. 

Keohane says that she and her husband, 





























Robert O. Keohane, James B. Duke Professor 
of Political Science at Duke, will take a one- 
year sabbatical leave beginning June 2004. 
After that, she says, “I look forward to re- 
turning to the library, the study, and the class- 
room and to interactions with colleagues in 
my field. I have had one of the most chal- 
lenging and fascinating administrative jobs 
in all of higher education, and I have 
learned much from it. Now I want to reflect 
on what I've learned and connect this with 
my training and professional experience as a 
political theorist.” 

Keohane emphasizes that “Bob and I are 
very happy here, and we look forward to con- 
tinuing to be part of the Duke family in the 
years to come.” She also stresses that “there 
is a great deal that all of us in the Duke com- 
munity need to accomplish together during 
the next sixteen months.” 

Among her top priorities, she says, are to 
ensure the long-term vitality of the Duke 
University Health System, meet all of the 
fund-raising goals of the Campaign for Duke, 
continue to enhance undergraduate life, and 
further strengthen Duke’s ties with the local 
community. She underscores her commitment 
to completing the women’s initiative at Duke 
successfully and to promoting the hiring and 
retention of minority administrators. 


| Record Number Apply 
for Class of 2007 





or the second consecutive year, Duke 
| has received a record number of appli- 
cations from high-school seniors. This 
year’s application total of 16,656 is 762 
more applications than received last year 
(15,894). The previous record, set in 1987, 
was 15,120 applications. 

Christoph Guttentag, Duke’s director of un- 
| dergraduate admissions, says one reason for 
| the increase is that this is the second year 
Duke has offered need-based financial assis- 
tance to international students. In 2003, 1,364 
_ international students applied for admission, 
an increase of 164 over last year’s total of 
» 1,200. The year before aid was available to 
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19 Evidence of Orangutan Culture 


fter decades of observation, an inter- 

national collaborative of primatolo- 

gists has gleaned evidence indicating 

that orangutans show behaviors that 
are culturally based. 

he scientists’ findings push back the ori- 
gins of culturally transmitted behavior to four- 
teen million years ago, when orangutans first 
evolved from their more primitive primate an- 
cestors. Previous evidence for cultural trans- 
mission in chimpanzees suggested an origin 
of cultural traits seven million years ago. 

The researchers also warn that illegal log- 
ging and other habitat destruction in the for- 
ests of Sumatra and Borneo could not only 
threaten further research into the earliest 
origins of culture, but also continue the dan- 
gerous decline in orangutan populations. In 
an article in Science, they presented evidence 
for cultural transmission of twenty-four be- 
haviors. These include: 

* using leaves as protective gloves or 
napkins; 

* using sticks to poke into tree holes to 
obtain insects, to extract seeds from fruit, or 
to scratch body parts; 

* using leafy branches to swat insects or 
gather water; 

¢ “snag-riding,” the orangutan equivalent 
of a sport in which the animals ride falling 
dead trees, grabbing vegetation before the 
tree hits the ground; 

* emitting sounds such as “raspberries,” 
or “kiss-squeaks,” in which leaves or hands 
are used to amplify the sound; 

¢ building sun covers for nests or, during 
rain, bunk nests above the nests used for 
resting. 

According to researcher Carel van Schaik, 
professor of biological anthropology and ana- 
tomy at Duke, the impetus to look for cul- 
tural transmission among orangutans arose 
from earlier findings that orangutans use tools. 
In particular, van Schaik and his colleagues 
had discovered that groups of orangutans in 
Sumatra use sticks to pry out fat-rich seeds 
from a fruit called neesia, thereby avoiding 
the stinging hairs that surround the seeds. 

Significantly, such tool use was present 
only among some groups, even when the hab- 
itat appeared to be the same, the researchers 
found. For instance, they discovered that, 
while orangutans on one side of a barrier ri- 
ver used tools on the fruit, those on the 
other did not. Nevertheless, says van Schaik, 
the popular perception of orangutans did 
not suggest that they would show cultural 
transmission. 
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“Culture requires more than just a mother- 
infant bond, but also extensive social contact, 
and Orangutans are at the low end of the so- 
ciability spectrum,” says van Schaik. To ex- 
plore the possibility of culture in orangutans, 
The Leakey Foundation sponsored in February 
2002 a gathering of orangutan researchers 
from throughout the world to correlate their 
data. 

“It was an open-ended exercise, in which 
we looked at each other’s videos and other 
data from our own observation sites,” says 
van Schaik. “We looked for behaviors that 
were different among the different groups. 

“While we were by no means certain that 
we would come up with any evidence for 
cultural variability, we ultimately identified 


According to van Schaik, the discovery of 
cultural transmission in orangutans has im- 
plications for understanding the process in 
humans. “First of all, this finding emphasizes 
that human culture didn’t just arise de novo, 
but reaches far back in evolutionary time,” 
he says. “The findings in chimpanzees meant 
that culture originated at least seven million 
years ago, and the discovery in orangutans 
pushes its origins back to about fourteen 
million years.” 

“All these findings suggest that the first an- 
cestral man-apes must have had a pretty solid 
evolutionary cultural foundation on which 
to build,” says van Schaik. He and his col- 
leagues distinguish four kinds of culture: la- 
bels, signals, skills, and symbols. The Great 





Civilized behavior: van Schaik, right, has been observing the orange primate for decades 


twenty-four behaviors that likely represent 
cultural variants. Frankly, we were all rather 
giddy at the end, when we realized what had 
come out of our data.” 

According to van Schaik, the researchers 
are acutely aware that such differences might 
be nothing more than the animals’ adapta- 
tion to varying habitats, without social trans- 
mission. “However, we saw that habitat did 
not have a significant impact on similarity of 
these behaviors,” he says. “And our confi- 
dence that we were seeing cultural transmis- 
sion was increased by analyses showing that 
proximate sites showed more behavioral simi- 
larity than distant sites. This finding strongly 
suggested that we were observing a process 
of innovation and cultural diffusion. Also, 
we found the biggest behavioral repertoires 
within sites that showed the most social con- 
tact, thus giving the animals the greatest op- 
portunity to learn from one another.” 


Apes have shown the first three. Human cul} 
ture is distinguished by far more sophisticate 
development of all four, he says. However, ob+ 
servations of chimpanzees and orangutan 
have revealed hints of symbol use, and furthe 
study might reveal clearer evidence of symbols 

Van Schaik warns that political unres 
and destruction of orangutan habitat coul 
prevent such studies. “Some people hav: 
asked us, ‘Haven’t you learned enough b 
studying these animals for some thirty years? 
And it is obvious from these findings that w 
haven't. Some of the areas included in thi 
study have already been lost to illegal loggin 
And even if somehow you could restore th 
forest and the animals, just as with huma 
cultures, once a culture is gone, it’s gone.” 

Of the Science article’s nine co-authors 
three are from Duke. In addition to va 
Schaik, they are graduate students Gwendo 
lyn Borgen and Michelle Merrill. 
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international students, a total of 712 foreign 
students applied. 

Guttentag says the increase also reflects 
Duke’s “ability to be more active in our re- 
cruitment in the last several years. The ad- 
ministration has been very supportive of our 


_ efforts, and the admissions staff has worked 


incredibly hard to let students and their pa- 
rents know how much Duke offers its un- 
dergraduates.” 

The quality of applicants to Duke, he notes, 
has also improved. “It’s a real step up from last 
year, and last year’s class had the strongest 


. credentials we’ve seen.” 


Duke has received nearly double the num- 


_ber of applicants who scored a perfect 1,600 


on their SATs — 199 this year, 103 last year; 
2,405 applicants had SAT scores above 1,500, 
compared to 2,015 last year and 1,867 the 
year before; and 4,300 had board scores above 
1,450, compared to 3,900 in 2002 and 3,600 
in 2001. 


“While I’m naturally thrilled to have such 


_astrong and large applicant pool from which 


to choose next year’s class, I’m also very aware 
that there are thousands of exceedingly qual- 


| ified students we won’t have room for this 
year,” Guttentag says. “Choosing the class will 


be a real challenge.” 
Duke expects its next incoming class to 


have 1,625 to 1,630 students. In December, 








{ 


_ 
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472 high-school seniors who applied early de- 
cision were notified that they were the first 
_members of Duke’s Class of 2007. The rest of 
the class will be established this spring, when 
regular-decision acceptance letters are mailed. 


| Records broken this year include: 


© 13,933 applicants to the Trinity College 
of Arts and Sciences; 
¢ 2,723 applicants to the Pratt School of 





| Engineering; 
¢ 1,572 African-American applicants; 





¢ 3,251 Asian or Asian-American appli- 
| cants. 
In addition to an increase in international 


_/ students, Guttentag says Duke experienced a 


surge in applications from California, Mass- 
achusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, and New 
Jersey. The number of applicants from the 


Carolinas was slightly down from last year’s 
'/record totals. “Last year, we had a 24 to 25 


percent increase from both North and South 
Carolina, which I believe was in part a reac- 
tion to 9/11,” he says. “Parents just wanted 
their children to go to college close to home, 
I think.” 

Guttentag says, “It’s tempting sometimes 
to take these numbers for granted, especially 





_|since we’ve seen applications increase in six 


of the last seven years. But when you think 
of it, it’s impressive that almost 17,000 high- 


school seniors across the country and around 
the world would consider Duke as one of the 
colleges they’d most like to attend.” 


Investigating a Tragedy 





J onths after the death of seventeen- 
) year-old Jésica Santillan, Duke Hos- 
ie pital is continuing its investigation 
) HS of a heart-lung transplant error that 
has prompted intensive media scrutiny and 
public discussion of related medical, legal, 
and public-policy issues. 

Santillan underwent a second heart-lung 






transplant February 20 after her body rejec- 
ted the first set of organs, transplanted Feb- 
ruary 7, because they were not the correct 
blood type. The second set of heart and lungs 
was successfully transplanted, but on Feb- 
ruary 21, doctors treating her detected signif- 
icant worsening of brain function. Despite 
aggressive medical support, her condition 
worsened, and she died the next day. 

“All of us at Duke University Hospital are 
deeply saddened by Jésica’s passing,” said Wil- 
liam J. Fulkerson, chief executive officer of 
the hospital. “Jésica’s care team is especially 
saddened. We want Jésica’s family and sup- 
porters to know that we share their loss and 
their grief. We very much regret the heart- 


GRADING ON THE UPGRADE 





“Where are the C’s of Yesteryear?” Duke Magazine, May-June 1997 


tuart Rojstaczer, an as- 

sociate professor at the 

Nicholas School, now a 

visiting scholar at Stan- 
ford University, writes in a 
January 2003 Washington Post 
op-ed, “The C, once com- 
monly accepted, is now the 
equivalent of the mark of Cain 
on a college transcript.” 

In “Where All Grades Are 
Above Average,” Rojstaczer 
takes on grade inflation, with 
new and surprising figures from 
Duke and other schools. “At 
Duke, which all evidence indi- 
cates is not a ‘leader’ in grade 
inflation—by a long shot—C’s 
now make up less than 10 per- 
cent of all grades,” he writes. 





BY ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


“At Pomona College, C’s are 
now less than 4 percent of all 
grades. About half of all grades 
at Pomona, Duke, Harvard, 
and Columbia are in the A 
range. State schools are not 
immune to this change. At the 
University of Illinois, A’s con- 
stitute more than 40 percent 
of all grades and outnumber 
C’s by almost three to one.” 

University leaders, he says, 
have provided some “ridiculous 
reasons” for these stellar 
report cards, including smarter, 
better-prepared students and 
more effective teachers. These 
excuses do not, however, take 
into account students who lack 
“a strong internal desire to 


learn,” those “without the ex- 
ternal motivator of grades.” 

As a result, Rojstaczer says, 
his job has become more diffi- 
cult: “I have to cajole, to gently 
persuade. And in all honesty, I 
don’t think I have the psycho- 
logical skills necessary in this 
climate to approach my goal of 
educating all my students well.” 

In the end, he blames grade 
inflation for “high absenteeism 
and a low level of student 
participation. In the absence 
of fair grading, our success 
in providing this country with 
a truly educated public is 
diminished.” 


af www.gradeinflation.com 
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breaking circumstances surrounding her care. 

“The original mismatch was a tragic error, 
and Duke accepts responsibility for our mis- 
take. Every effort was made to save Jésica’s 
life. | give my heartfelt sympathy to her fa- 
mily and supporters, and I thank the entire 
care team who worked so hard to sustain her.” 

The case has sparked broad public discus- 
sions. Bioethicists have used it as an oppor- 
tunity to consider the ethics of organ trans- 
plants and re-examine who should be given 
priority when scarce organs become available. 
Leaders of organ-procurement groups hoped 
the case would encourage more people to 
register as organ donors. Public-policy experts 
discussed how the case might affect tort 
reform legislation pending in Congress. 

In the Triangle, concerns about how Duke 
handled the case were heard alongside a 
strong outpouring of support for the hospital 
and physician James Jaggers, the respected 
transplant surgeon who took responsibility 
for the mistake. In both Durham’s Herald- 
Sun and Raleigh’s News & Observer, several 
letters to the editor from community mem- 
bers expressed sadness for Santillan’s family 
as well as concern for Jaggers. 

“We should also offer our sympathy (and 
admiration) for Dr. James Jaggers, who has 
taken full responsibility (almost unheard of 
today) for the mistakes made while Jésica 
was in the care of Duke University Medical 
Center,” one correspondent wrote in the 
News & Observer. “Despite the ‘reverence’ 
many of us give to our physicians, they still 
are only ordinary human beings. By all ac- 
counts, Jaggers is a compassionate and skill- 
ful surgeon who for years has given of his 
skills by performing free heart surgery in 
Nicaragua.” 

Caregivers at the hospital’s Pediatric Inten- 
sive Care unit offered similar sentiments ina 
statement they released. “It has been our great 
blessing to work alongside [Jaggers] and to 
witness, firsthand, his unique combination of 
skill, compassion, and honesty with patients 
and staff alike,” they said. “He is a great teacher 
and an inspiration to all of us with whom he 
works. As parents, we would all undoubtedly 
choose Dr. Jaggers if our children needed the 
skilled hand of a surgeon.” 

Meanwhile, the hospital launched a re- 
view of the organ-procurement process and 
established additional internal safeguards. 
Officials there are cooperating with reviews 
by the Joint Commission on the Accredita- 
tion of Healthcare Organizations, the North 
Carolina Division of Facility Services, the 
North Carolina Medical Board, and the 
United Network for Organ Sharing, which 
coordinates the national organ-donor list. 
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Duke is reviewing all aspects of its organ- 
procurement procedures and has already made 
changes to ensure that the events that oc- 
curred in Santillan’s case will not be repeated. 
In a statement, Ralph Snyderman, chancel- 


lor for health affairs and president and chief 


executive officer of the Duke University 
Health System, said, “We are committed to 
learning from this event, improving the sys- 
tem, and sharing that information with others. 
And, we are committed to earning the con- 
tinued trust of our patients. Jésica’s memory 
compels us all to accept nothing less.” 


ny http://mews.mc.duke.edu 


ADF Celebrates 70th Season 


Trustees Raise Costs 
J Percent 


uke’s trustees approved a 5 percent 
increase in tuition, fees, room, and 
board for undergraduate students 
entering the university this fall. 
Tuition and mandatory fees for students 
enrolled in the Trinity College of Arts and 
Sciences and the Pratt School of Engineer- 
ing will be $29,345 for 2003-04, up 5.4 
percent from $27,844 for the current year. 
Eighty-five percent of Duke undergraduates 
are enrolled in Trinity College; 15 percent 
matriculate in the engineering school. The 
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he American Dance Festival will cele- 
brate its seventieth anniversary this 
summer with ten world premieres and 
three U.S. premieres June 5 through 
July 19 on Duke’s campus. The season, 
dedicated to Stephanie Reinhart, the ADF’s 
co-director, who died last fall, features ar- 
tists from France, India, Russia, Japan, Chi- 
na, Taiwan, and the United States. 
Returning to the festival are some peren- 
nial favorites, including the Paul Taylor 
Dance Company and Pilobolus Dance The- 
atre. Cloud Gate Dance Theatre of Taiwan 
will open the six-and-a-half-week festival, 
and Bill T: Jones/Arnie Zane Dance Com- 
pany will perform an ADF-commissioned 
world premiere during the closing weekend. 
Some offstage performances are free and 
open to the public, including ADF-com- 


missioned performances by Eiko and Koma 
and Opening Acts, a new series of weekly 
performances by North Carolina choreog- 
raphers and their companies. 

The ADF was established in 1934 at Ben- 
nington College in Vermont, with founding 
artists Martha Graham, Hanya Holm, Doris 
Humphrey, and Charles Weidman. The 
festival moved to Duke’s campus in 1978. 
Major sponsors include the Doris Duke 
Charitable Foundation, the city of Durham, 
the Herald-Sun, the National Endowment 
for the Arts, the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, and the North Carolina | 
Arts Council. 

For tickets, call (919) 684-6402. 


ath www.americandancefestival.org 





total cost to attend Duke this coming school 
year, including room and board, will be 
31,9). 

“We have worked hard to limit the in- 
crease in tuition and fees for students and 
their families, and we feel it falls toward the 
middle of the range of our peer institutions,” 
says Provost Peter Lange, Duke’s senior aca- 

_ demic officer. “Through our continuing com- 
| mitment to full financial aid, we are seeking 
to assure that these increases do not ad- 
versely affect the ability of those in need of 
_ financial assistance to attend Duke. The in- 
creases will help assure that we can sustain 
our forward momentum in attracting stronger 
faculty and students, despite our relatively 
_ smaller endowment as compared to many of 
the schools with which we compete.” 
In December, the trustees reaffirmed Duke’s 
| commitment to its need-blind admissions 
policy and to meeting the full demonstrated 
financial needs of students who enroll. 
About 43 percent of Duke undergraduates 
receive financial assistance from the univer- 
| sity. The annual average grant to a financial- 
j aid recipient for the 2002-03 academic year 
) was more than $19,500. 

After many years of planning, Duke and 
twenty-eight other colleges and universities 
nationwide— including Amherst College, 
Cornell University, Stanford University, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Wake Forest 
University, and Yale University —will imple- 
ment a new approach this fall to determining 
students’ financial needs and providing fi- 
nancial aid. 

“This new methodology, called the Consen- 
sus Approach to Need Analysis, is designed 
to make higher education more accessible,” 
Lange says. “Our goal is to reduce confusion 
among applicant families while, on average, 
reducing parent contributions. At Duke, we 
believe that this new approach offers addi- 
tional financial support to families with need, 
while underlining the university’s commit- 
ment to accessibility.” 

The university expended nearly $37 mil- 
lion for financial aid in 2002-03, an increase 
of 8.3 percent from the year before, and that 
figure is expected to rise above $40 million 
jin 2003-04. Duke also began last year pro- 
viding financial aid to international students 
who qualified for need-based aid. 

The trustees also approved tuition hikes 
for Duke’s graduate and professional schools. 
The largest rise is in the Graduate School, 
which will increase its combined tuition and 
Tegistration fees by 10.9 percent in its Ph.D. 
rograms, primarily to increase the resources 
available to fund competitive graduate awards. 
Most graduate students will see a corres- 
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PURE COLORS, IN ABSTRACT 


Gallery 





Selections from DUMA 


aintings by Kenneth 
Noland, who was born 
in Asheville, North 
Carolina, in 1924, be- 
long to the movement in 
American art referred to as the 
second-generation or post- 
painterly abstractionists —the 
non-figurative painters who 
followed in the footsteps of the 
Abstract Expressionists of the 
Forties and Fifties, such as 
Jackson Pollock, Arshile Gor- 
ky, and Willem de Kooning. 
The greatest influences for 
Noland, however, were the 
painters in this group who 
specialized in filling the canvas 
with pure color, denying any 
reference to the figure, re- 
moving the hand of the artist 
by minimizing the appearance 
of the brushstroke on the 
surface of the picture, and 








creating a spiritual effect, such 
as the color-field artists Mark 
Rothko and Barnett Newman. 

Noland and his contem- 
poraries, Morris Louis and 
Gene Davis —called the 
Washington Color Painters, 
because they lived and worked 
in Washington, D.C.— moved 
beyond color-field Abstract 
Expressionism. They eliminated 
emotional, spiritual, thematic, 
or subjective connotations of 
any kind. They were the first 
to assert the right to create a 
painting that is strictly non- 
representational. 

Times Light was given to 
the Duke University Museum 
of Art in 2002 by Julie and 
Lawrence Salander of the 
Salander-O’Reilly Galleries in 
New York. It is a later devel- 
opment of Noland’s famous 


Times Light, 1983 
Kenneth Noland 
Acrylic on canvas 
85 x 62 inches 

Gift of Julie and 


Lawrence Salander 


“target” and “chevron” paint- 
ings of the early 1960s, which 
he created by applying thin 
bands of pure color onto un- 
bleached raw canvases. Here 
he maintains the chevron 
composition, but uses an 
entirely new technique: the 
layering of very thick strokes 
of acrylic paint, expertly 
applied, layer upon layer, as if 
spreading thick frosting ona 
cake. The result is a bold 
display of painterly talent, 
with an unusual juxtaposition 
of hundreds of hues: pastel 
pinks, whites, and lavenders 
against the saturated yellows 
and reds. 


any www.duke.edu/web/duma 
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ponding increase in their fellowships as tu 
ition levels rise. Master’s degree students in 
the Graduate School, who are generally not 
fully supported through fellowships, will face 
a more moderate increase of 2.8 percent. 
[he tuition rates for 2003-04 for the grad 


uate and professional schools are: 


$12,760, up 4.2 percent; 
Fuqua School of Business — $33,500 
(daytime M.B.A.), up 6.9 percent; 
$26,610 


Divinity School 


Graduate School 
(Ph.D. programs), up 10.9 percent; 
Law School—$31,680, up 5.9 percent; 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
$22,300, up 4.7 percent; 
School of Medicine —$31,194, up 5 percent; 
$24,192, up 4 percent. 


Earth Sciences 


School of Nursing 


Snyderman to Step Down 


7 alph Snyderman, chancellor for health 
We affairs, dean of Duke’s medical school, 
| and James B. Duke Professor of Medi- 
M8 BB cine since 1989, announced plans to 
step down in June 2004. He has been presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the Duke 
University Health System since 1998. 

“| have been privileged to serve Duke Uni- 
versity and its medical enterprise for the past 
fifteen years,” Snyderman says. “I made this 
decision last September and discussed my 
plans with Nan Keohane and several key 
members of the university and health-system 
boards. When Nan announced her own de- 
cision to leave next June, some people asked 
about my intentions. I thought it best not to 
wait until the end of the semester, as I’d or- 
iginally planned, but instead to coordinate 
with Nan in telling the larger community 


what she had discussed with Duke’s board of 


trustees.” 

“Ralph told me last fall of his decision not 
to continue for a fourth term as chancellor for 
health affairs,” says Keohane. “I know that he 
is as committed as I am to making these final 
sixteen months full and productive. We look 
forward to doing a great deal more together.” 

Snyderman, sixty-two, helped guide a num- 
ber of important initiatives at Duke, in- 
cluding the establishment of the Duke Clini- 
cal Research Institute, the Institute for Ge- 
nome Sciences and Policy, and the Duke 


University Health System. A former chair of 


the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges who also held leadership positions in 
the Association of American Physicians and 
the Institute of Medicine, Snyderman has 
taken an active role in promoting “prospec- 
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tive health care” as a new approach for na- 
tional health care. 

He emphasizes his intention to pursue 
several key goals during the months before 
his departure. “Our highest priority now is to 
continue learning from the tragic death of 
Jésica Santillan, and ensure the highest level 
of patient safety throughout our health sys- 
tem,” Snyderman says. “In fact, we hope our 
efforts may help produce a national model 
for patient safety. In addition, we intend to 
push ahead with our plans to improve health 
care throughout the Duke system, building 
on our excellent record of clinical care, re- 
search, and teaching. Finally, I’m deeply com- 
mitted to the concept of prospective health 
care, which offers so much promise for build- 
ing on scientific advances to transform med- 
icine and enable people to stay healthy and 
avoid chronic disease.” 


Snyderman: “privileged 
to serve” Duke’s 
medical community 





It is his understanding, Snyderman says, 
that Duke’s president and board of trustees 
plan to initiate the search for his successor 
sometime in the fall, which will enable the 
new president of the university to partici- 
pate in the selection process. 

He plans to take a one-year sabbatical leave 
after stepping down and then return to Duke 
to continue working on prospective health 
care and other medical issues, as well as to 
pursue teaching and research. 

An immunologist whose research has con- 
tributed to the understanding of the precise 
mechanisms of how white blood cells re- 
spond to chemical signals to mediate host 
defense or tissue damage, Snyderman ac- 
cepted his first faculty appointment at Duke 


in 1972. He left Duke in 1987 to oversee medi- 
cal research and development at Genentech, 
Inc., returning in 1989 as chancellor for health 
affairs and dean of the medical school. 


s they look to expand, Duke’s Pratt 

School of Engineering and Sanford In- 

stitute of Public Policy will be helped 

by major gifts in their teaching, re- 
search, and public service. 

From Clarence Chandran and his late wife, 
Beverley, the Pratt School is receiving $1 
million in separate gifts for the new Center 
for Interdisciplinary Engineering, Medicine, 
and Applied Sciences (CIEMAS), and for a 
research program. Chandran is the former 
chief operating officer of Nortel Networks and 
is now chairman of the board of InfoClarus, 
a business-services company that focuses on 
wireless communications. Beverley Chandran 
died in March of cancer. 

In supporting CIEMAS and its programs, 
the Chandran Family Foundation gift will 
endow a distinguished lecture series and re- 
search focused on advances in brain-tumor 
imaging. The gift includes a contribution to 
the Pratt School through the Annual Fund. 

CIEMAS is a planned 322,000-square- 
foot, four-story facility promoting Pratt initia- 
tives in bioengineering, photonics, communi 
cations, and materials-science engineering. I 
also will house collaborative research facil- 
ities with the Duke School of Medicine. It ig 
scheduled to open in August 2004. 

The Sanford Institute of Public Policy ig 
receiving $1 million from the Coca-Col 
Foundation to fund the Multimedia and In 
structional Technology Center at the San 
ford Institute’s new building. The gift honor 
former Duke trustee and Coca-Cola boar 
member Susan Bennett King ’62, who als« 
serves on the institute’s board of visitors. 

























King has worked as executive director 0 
the Center for Public Financing of Elections 
Washington director of the National Com 
mittee for an Effective Congress, commis 
sioner and later chair of the U.S. Consume 
Product Safety Commission, and director ¢ 
Corning Glass Works’ corporate communi 
cations and consumer affairs. In 1987, sh 
was named president of Steuben Glass, 
position she held for five years. She returne 
to Duke in 1994 as leader-in-residence ft 
the Hart Leadership program. She als 
serves as president of the Leadership Initie 
tive, which supports universities interested i 
undergraduate leadership education. 
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Explorations at Sea 


fit is a dark and dreary 

Durham in your soul, it 

may be that your seafaring 

side has been starved, that 

you long for the ocean. 
And if so, a vessel awaits you— 
History 106S: “Explorations at 
Sea.” Professor Janet Ewald 
has offered the “intellectual 
voyage” twice to date. 

We tend to associate commu- 
nities with the land they occu- 
py- Equally important is how 
they came to be there. Ships 
were not only a means for 
transporting people; they were 
also a microcosm of commu- 
nities, a shared space with a 
system of government, people 
of various ranks and roles and 
identities, and one collective 
goal: getting there. Ships ex- 
panded empires and caused 


useful as they are interesting: 
They are at once objects, con- 
veyers of culture, and instru- 
ments of change, all conven- 
iently in one package— perfect 
for learning about the past and 
the craft of recording it. 

The course is divided into 
three main parts: Students will 
explore some of the genres of 
historical writing about ships, 
examine some of the primary 
sources for maritime history — 
including narratives written by 
sailors, the wood and metal 
remains of vessels, and repre- 
sentations of ships in art—and 
immerse themselves in one par- 
ticular voyage. “Here,” Ewald 
says, “we will follow an un- 
charted course. Appreciating 
the appeal of ships on our cre- 
ativity, we will reconstruct an 


The seminar ‘crew’ will build, 
christen, and launch our ship — 
following, of course, the histori- 
cal dictates of time and place.” 


Frolessor 

Janet Ewald’s curiosity is the 
sort that latches onto some- 
thing and follows it everywhere. 
She didn’t intend to study the 
sea, but there it was, right next 
to Africa, her specialty. The 
Africans traveled across it, and 
so did she. First, she was swept 
down the Nile. She published a 
book called Soldiers, Traders, 
and Slaves about how people in 
a dangerous frontier zone re- 
sponded to predatory empires, 
capitalism, slave raiding, and 
militant Islam. Then she 
followed the path of the slaves 
from the Nile valley across the 





them to fall. And they are as 


Among the benefits of the center will be 
‘on-site broadcast facilities with access to a 
satellite uplink; new classroom technology, 
including laptop interfaces, wireless network- 

ing, and specialized projection equipment; 
and the capacity for streaming video and 
two-way distance learning. 

Design work is under way on the new 
building, to be located across the lawn from 
the existing facility, which was built in 1994. 
The building will double the institute’s us- 
lable square footage. In addition to the mul- 
timedia center, which will be named for King, 
the building will include classrooms, lecture 
halls, and space for faculty and staff in several 
of the institute’s centers and programs. 


A Leader for Genomics 





untington Willard, a leader in emer- 
ging fields of genomics, has been 
named director of Duke’s Institute 
for Genome Sciences and Policy 
(IGSP). The $200-million genomics insti- 
tute, launched in 2000, represents Duke’s 
comprehensive response to the broad chal- 
lenges of the genomic revolution. Because 
advances in genome science and its appli- 
cations raise a broad spectrum of ethical, 
legal, and policy issues, the IGSP comprises 
—in addition to scientists, engineers, and 
physicians —scholars in law, business, eco- 





imaginary ship and its career. 


Indian Ocean. The result is 


Willard: 
leading major 
team on genes 





nomics, public policy, ethics, religion, en- 


vironmental studies, and other humanities 
and social sciences. 

“Hunt Willard is a superb appointment to 
lead this unprecedented university-wide ini- 
tiative,” says Duke Provost Peter Lange. 
“What most pleases me, beyond his excel- 
lent record of accomplishments, is the speed 
with which he has grasped and embraced 
the unique interdisciplinary qualities of the 
IGSP We have from the beginning recog- 
nized that the IGSP must engage the pro- 
found ethical, legal, and policy issues that are 
raised by the genomic revolution, even as the 
institute fosters Duke’s research on fundamen- 
tal questions of genomics and their trans- 
forming application to the clinical sciences.” 

Duke’s Institute for Genome Sciences and 
Policy includes five research centers: the 


her current project, “Crossers 
of the Sea: Port and Maritime 
Labor in the Northwestern 
Indian Ocean, 1500-1914.” 





Participation in discussions is 
key. Each student chooses one 
of seven course topics, writes 
a short interpretive essay (five 
to seven pages) about the 
sources, and submits a bibli- 
ography of additional sources. 
The final paper (about twenty 
pages) should explore some 
aspect of the imaginary-but- 
plausible ship. 





i dings 
Alfred Thayer Mahan, The In- 
fluence of Sea Power on History 


Marcus Rediker, Between the 
Devil and the Deep Blue Sea 


James Bolster, Black Jacks 


Center for Human Genetics, Center for Hu- 
man Disease Models, Center for Genome 
Technology, Center for Bioinformatics and 
Computational Biology, and Center for Ge- 
nome Ethics, Law, and Policy. 

Researchers at the centers are carrying 
out studies on the genetic basis of diseases 
ranging from Alzheimer’s to cancer, as well 
as developing new computational research 
techniques and organizing forums that ex- 
plore the social impact of genomic advances. 

Willard, who earned his bachelor’s in bi- 
ology at Harvard University and his Ph.D. at 
Yale University, has held research and aca- 
demic posts at Stanford University and the 
University of Toronto. He joined the faculty 
of Case Western Reserve University in 1992 
as the Henry Wilson Payne Professor and 
chair of the department of genetics. In 1992, 
he also became director of the Center for 
Human Genetics at Case Western Reserve 
and University Hospitals of Cleveland. 





MM dapting literature for the screen 
is | was one of the themes of this year’s 
>) Blackburn Literary Festival at Duke, 
Miwhich began February 27 with a 
special screening of the film The Hours, 
followed by an evening with Michael Cun- 
ningham, author of the Pulitzer-Prize win- 
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NOT AFRAID OF BEAUTY 


Kristen Luneberg '03 





he Miss USA competi- 
tion, not to be confused 
with the Miss America 
pageant, aired March 24 
at 8 p.m. on NBC and featured, 
among its fifty-one glittering 
contestants, a woman named 
Kristen Luneberg, or Miss 
North Carolina USA. Lune- 
berg is five feet, nine inches, 
mostly leg and blue eyes. She 
is strikingly attractive, but 
what is surprising about any 
of this is that she regards her 
beauty in the way that an 
athlete might her speed or an 
artist his dexterity. 

It is her and it is hers, but it 
is, like any asset, a means to an 
end, to be enjoyed, but, more 
important, to be employed. It 
is as much an extension of her 
character, her work ethic, and 
confidence as it is natural to 
her body. In conversation, 
she projects authority with an 
offhand grace. She will sweep 
an arm through the air to 
emphasize a point, and float it 
back to her knee, at once 
elegant and ardent. Seldom 
does she break eye contact. 

Luneberg loves to lead. In 
fact, she has something of an 
obsessive leadership condition, 
whereby she is compelled to lead 
almost any group or organ- 
ization she finds herself a part 
of. At various stages through- 
out her twenty-two years, she 
has held all of the following 
titles and several at the same 
time: president, captain, queen, 
and chief executive officer. 

In high school, she was the 
captain of three teams: softball, 
field hockey, and basketball. 

“T was the class jock, and I was 
going to play Division I basket- 
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ball,” she says. “That was the 
plan anyway, until I tore my 
ACL. I didn’t get surgery on it 
—worst decision ever—and 
tore it again along with my 
meniscus.” 

After recovering, she com- 
peted in the Miss Teen Rhode 
Island pageant. “I was modeling 
for this bridal boutique, and the 
woman who owned it also ran 
the pageant. She came up to me 
one day and said, ‘You should 
really think about competing,’ 
and I was like ‘No thanks,’ you 
know, ‘not my thing.’ But she 
kept pushing me and pushing 
me, so I finally said, ‘All right, 
I'll do it.’ And I won.” 

As a freshman, Luneberg got 
a job with Devil Delivery Ser- 
vices delivering food on cam- 
pus. By the first semester of 
her senior year, she’d become 
CEO of the student-owned 
company. “That’s what I’m 
most proud of so far,” she says. 
Meanwhile, she joined a so- 
rority, Delta Delta Delta, and 
was elected president. 

A public-policy major, Lune- 
berg has plans to work over- 
seas in international business. 
She is an economics minor, 
and she speaks German. 

Of the Miss USA competi- 
tion, Luneberg says, “It’s more 
modern than Miss America. It 
really emphasizes achievement.” 
What began as the Catalina 
Swimwear Competition in Long 
Beach, California, in 1952 has 
grown in numbers and sponsors 
and, according to Luneberg, in 
standing, although it has seen 
fit to retain that most market- 
able feature: the swimsuit. 

Luneberg is visibly anxious 
about this: “I’m not nervous 
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about the other stuff, just that. 
You're up there in front of 15 
million people in a bikini.” 

After being crowned Miss 
North Carolina USA in Octo- 
ber, Lundberg told The Chronicle 
that one of her plans was to 
promote higher self-esteem 
among females. She would set 
up workshops in various schools 
to address female-targeted 
media pressures to succumb to 
unhealthy eating habits. 

Aren't those mixed mes- 
sages, given that she is, essen- 
tially, the embodiment of that 
pressure? “No,” she says. 
“When I go around the state 
and talk to high-school girls, I 
tell them, ‘Look, I’m Miss North 
Carolina, because I exercise 
and [ eat right. I don’t starve 
myself. Those emaciated types 
aren't winning these things.’ 

“Look at last year’s winner. 
She’s muscle-bound. She’s 
very pretty, but she’s jacked. 
The pageants have changed, I 
think. Judges aren’t looking to 
see if you’ve got the skinniest 
hips. They’re looking for how 
much confidence you can pro- 
ject, how you carry yourself.” 

Besides working out and 
eating right, Luneberg trains 
with a “runway coach” and 
studies possible interview 
questions in preparation for 
the pageant. 

One question a lot of con- 
testants get and are often 
surprised by, she says, is “Why 
do you want to become Miss 
North Carolina or Miss USA?” 

She answers her question: 
“Tt’s a once in a lifetime oppor- 
tunity to help people. I work 
with the American Cancer 
Society, and I volunteer at the 
hospital and visit with cancer 
patients. It would be one thing 
if I were to do that as Kristen 
Luneberg, a senior at Duke. 
It’s another thing if I’m Miss 
North Carolina. I want to do 
as much of this stuff as I can 
while I have the title, while I’m 
Miss Something. It’s amazing 
what it does for them, how 
much they love it when I wear 
the crown and the banner and 
smile for a picture.” 


— Patrick Adams 


ning book upon which the movie was based 

Cunningham met with students and tool 
part in a reading, discussion, and book sign 
ing. He and members of the Duke faculty, in 
cluding Erin Cressida Wilson, who wrote th 
screenplay for the movie Secretary, talke« 
about film adaptation. Writers participatin; 
in the festival included Richard Ford, autho 
of Independence Day; Robert Morgan, autho 
of Gap Creek; and local poet Betty Adcock. 

The Blackburn Literary Festival, founde 
in 1959 as the Archive Festival, traditionall 
includes a mix of writers from Duke and fron 
across the country. The annual event bring 
together fiction writers, poets, and critic 
who share their work with students, facult 
members, and the community at large. Pas 
authors have included Toni Morrison, Mi 
chael Ondaatje, Maya Angelou, Joyce Care 
Oates, John Irving, and Don DeLillo. Thi 
festival is a student-run event sponsored b 
the Undergraduate Publications Board a 
Duke. Some events are co-sponsored by Free 
water Presentations, the English Departmen 
Undergraduate Advisory Board, and th 
Duke Institute for the Arts. 





resident Nannerl O. Keohane rejecte 

a call from a student-faculty group fo 

the university to divest from compa 

nies with military ties to Israel. In he 
statement, Keohane said the tactic of divest 
ment was “was not well designed” for th 
purpose of resolving the complicated issue 
of the region. 

“It is of course appropriate for members a 
the Duke community to express their oppo 
sition to the policies of the government 0 
Israel, and for others to make clear their ow1 
support for those policies. But divestment i 
not the right response; it is too blunt an in 
strument to use in a situation where ther 
are good arguments to be made about re 
sponsibility and complicity on both sides 
this conflict.” 

The campus group, DukeDivest, had calle 
for university divestment from companie 
providing military assistance to Israel as 
way, it says, to pressure the Israeli gover 
ment to work toward peace in the region. 
Duke student organizer told The Chronic 
that its effort would go on. “We will continu 
to make the call for divestment throug 
teach-ins, rallies, and meetings with th 
president,” junior Yousuf Al-Bulushi said. 

Organizers had compared the effort wit 
similar initiatives in the 1980s to force un 


| versities to divest from South Africa. But in 
her statement, Keohane noted there were 
significant differences between the two: “In 
_ the case of South Africa, where many people 
came to believe that divestment was war- 
ranted, there was an extraordinary level of 
moral clarity about questions of responsi- 
bility. There were also well-developed mech- 
anisms in place to ensure that connections 
were made between actions on campuses and 
results in South Africa. And finally, the compli- 
cated issues around whether and how ethical 
_ investing policies can override our funda- 
mental duties of fiduciary responsibility to 
our institution had been thoughtfully worked 
_ through at many institutions. None of these 
factors is present in this situation. 
“The conflict between Israel and the Pal- 
| estinians is far too multi-faceted to treat as a 
simple issue of Israeli responsibility and non- 
compliance; the divestment petition targets 
) only one side in this tragic situation. There is 
no question, however, that a serious, thought- 
ful discussion of this conflict on campus will 
‘give all of us a chance to understand these 
issues better and to form our own well- 
founded judgments.” 





For Keohane’s full statement: 
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Invitation Launches 
‘Campus Debate 


i] 
ontroversy arose on campus in Feb- 
ruary as the result of a column in The 
Wall Street Journal’s online “Opinion 
Journal” that criticized the university 
\for inviting a speaker to campus and not 
mentioning the fact that she had been con- 
victed of bombing the U.S. Capitol in 1983. 
‘Laura Whitehorn, an HIV activist who speaks 
around the country about HIV-AIDS in pri- 
sons, had been invited by a Duke visiting 
iprofessor in the African and African-Ameri- 
can Studies program (AAAS) to speak on 
;campus in March. 
| Whitehorn, who spent fourteen years in 
prison, said the bomb, which went off in an 
unoccupied part of the Capitol, was placed as 
a protest against the U.S. invasion of Gren- 
ada and was not intended to injure anyone. 
The response across the country was swift. 
Hundreds of e-mail messages, overwhelm- 
ingly negative, protested the invitation to 
Whitehorn. Stories in both the local and na- 
tional media reflected the concerns about the 
invitation but also addressed the university’s 
responsibility to preserve academic freedom. 











David Jarmul, associate vice president for 
news and communications, released a state- 
ment saying, “Duke does not exert control 
Over or pressure its faculty and departments 
in their selection of campus speakers. One of 
our nation’s greatest values, and one we at 
Duke celebrate, is the freedom for people to 
express their thoughts openly. Students, fac- 
ulty, and other members of the Duke com- 
munity benefit from hearing and debating a 
wide variety of ideas.” 

As the week progressed, other voices were 
heard. The Duke Conservative Union ran a 
full-page ad in The Chronicle criticizing AAAS 
for the invitation and for initially including 
no mention on its department Web page of 
Whitehorn’s involvement in the Capitol 
bombing. Calling Whitehorn a terrorist, the 
DCU ad urged readers to e-mail the program 
and express their displeasure at the invita- 
tion. “What’s next?” the ad said. “Perhaps 
the AAAS will bring Osama bin Laden to 
speak on campus; he, like Ms. Whitehorn, 
hoped to destroy the U.S. Capitol Building.” 

Media attention died down, but the in- 
ternal conversation continued. President 
Nannerl O. Keohane wrote a letter to the 
“Online Journal” saying that the column 
“sparked a useful conversation here, both on 


campus and with others, about why Duke 
should allow her to appear. One member of 
our alumni board [Roy Keifer M.B.A. ’78], 
who served in Vietnam and elsewhere as a 
Naval officer for two decades, wrote, ‘it is 
virtually certain | would vehemently dis- 
agree with [Whitehorn] on almost any pub- 
lic-policy issue. Nevertheless, I would also 
defend her right to free thought and to free 
expression with every fiber of my being.... 
That is what I served and fought for. ” 

“We've encouraged a debate about this in- 
cident for the same reason we resist pres- 
suring our faculty, students, or departments 
in their selection of speakers: We are com- 
mitted to an open airing of ideas and opin- 
ions,” Keohane wrote. “One of our nation’s 
greatest values, from the earliest days of our 
republic, is the freedom for people to express 
their thoughts openly. Students, faculty mem- 
bers, and others in the Duke community 
benefit from hearing and debating a wide 
variety of ideas. We have confidence in their 
ability to analyze and critique the diverse 
arguments they hear. This activity is central 
to a healthy democracy and an essential 
hallmark of our universities.” 
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Rated “Evil” 


campus film series dubbed Reel Evil 
made its contentious debut in Feb- 
ruary and continued through mid- 
April. The series featured a selection 
of six films made in countries regarded as hos- 
tile to the United States, including three 
that constitute a cinematic “Axis of Evil.” 

“We know how [President]Bush sees the 
‘Axis of Evil,’” says co-curator Negar Motta- 
hedeh, assistant professor of literature. “How 
does someone from within that Axis see his 
or her own everyday life?” 

Among the films are A Time for Drunken 
Horses (Iraq), a bizarre tale of Kurdish orphans 
who smuggle truck tires across the Iraqi bor- 
der in order to pay for their youngest sibling’s 
life-saving surgery. Their work, hauling loads 
through icy mountain passes, is so grueling 
that the pack horses will only make the trip 
when drunk. Pulgasari (North Korea) is the 
story of a Godzilla-like monster that helps a 
group of farmers overthrow their tyrannical 
despot. The film was produced by North 
Korean president Kim Jong II and directed 
by Jhong Gon Jo of South Korea, whom Kim 
ordered kidnapped and then forced to make 
the film. After finishing the film, Jhong fled 
to the United States, and Pulgasari was ban- 
ned by Kim. 


HAEFELI'S WORLD 


Ten (Iran) is a collection of ten, semi-im- 
provised conversations among five people 
a woman, her sister, her son, a drifting prostit- 
ute, and a ditched bride —as they navigate the 
streets of Tehran and, in discussion, the male- 
dominated sociopolitical landscape of Iran. 

The series finale, the most controversial 
of the group, was | 1/09/01 —September 11, 
which some have deemed unpatriotic, but 
which, after much debate, was shown in 
Duke's Griffith Film Theater in April. In the 
film, eleven internationally renowned film- 
makers reflect on the terrorist attacks on 
New York and Washington. Each film had to 
be nine minutes and eleven seconds, plus 
exactly one additional frame. 

Upon its arrival, Reel Evil garnered con- 
siderable media attention. NPR, CNN Head- 
line News, and Fox, among others, inter- 
viewed Mottahedeh and co-curator Miriam 
Cooke, professor of Asian and African lan- 
guages and literature at Duke and co-di- 
rector of the Center for the Study of Muslim 
Networks. 

Duke literature professor and writer Ariel 
Dorfman calls the films “sobering windows 
into worlds of the imagination that have 
been classified as belonging to the enemy.” 
Says Mottahedeh, “The global nature of film 
and the dominance of the West within that 
industry mean that everyone else’s percep- 





“Take the elevator to the fourteenth floor, turn right, and walk down the hall 


until you see a bunch of smug, overpaid people who won't give you the time of day.” 
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Sinister cinema: Pulgasari toes the mark, top; 
A Time for Drunken Horses, above 


tion is influenced by what the dominant 
media portray. This is true even when Holly- 
wood depicts countries and cultures it knows 
little about. A movie by a native filmmaker 
is not necessarily an authentic represen- 
tation of the country, but it is nonetheless an 
attempt at self-definition.” 

During an NPR interview it was pointed 
out that Pulgasari was not made by a native 
filmmaker but instead by a kidnapped one, 
who must have been under quite a bit o 
pressure. “Well,” Mottahedeh responded, “It’s 
not that great a film.” 















Clarifying Census 
Figures on Latinos 


W® ew US. census data showing that His 
| 

| panics have edged past blacks ma 

be somewhat misleading, says Wil 






© liam Darity Jr., a research professor 0 
public policy studies, African and African 
American studies, and economics at Duke’ 
Terry Sanford Institute of Public Policy. 
“Many Hispanics in the U.S. are of Afti 
can ancestry, particularly those from Mexi 
co, Cuba, and Puerto Rico, but our studie 
show that as a group, they rarely self-identi 
as black,” says Darity. “The difference be 


| 
| 
tween self-classification and social classifi- 
cation of race is especially important to 
_ consider among Latinos. Census data pro- 
' vide only information on self- classification.” 
| As a result, the numbers do not accurately 
‘reflect the many Latinos who would be 
considered black by social classification. 
Darity is co-author of two recent papers, 
“Passing on Blackness: Latinos, Race, and 
| Earnings in the U.S.A.” and “Bleach in the 
Rainbow: Latin Ethnicity and Preference for 
| Whiteness.” He also is Boshamer Professor 
| of Economics and director of the Institute of 
- African American Research at the Univer- 
" sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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Doing Business with Seoul 
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uke’s Fuqua School of Business and 
Seoul National University’s College 
of Business Administration signed a 
letter of intent for a four-part alliance 
that expands Duke’s presence in Asia and 
Seoul National’s presence in North America. 
This is a key step in accomplishing their stra- 
_ tegic goals of becoming truly global schools 
of business, say officials at both institutions. 
| Final approval of the agreement is expec- 
ted upon formal acceptance by both univer- 
sities’ faculties, administrations, and boards 
_of trustees. Under the memorandum of un- 
derstanding signed by Fuqua School Dean 
Douglas T. Breeden and Seoul National 
Dean Dong-Sung Cho, Fuqua’s two-year- 
old Cross Continent M.B.A. program will be 
expanded from two home campuses, one in 
North America and the other in Europe, to 
a third in Asia. 
_ Beginning with the Cross Continent class 
starting in August 2003, up to thirty-five 
Asian students will have their home base in 
Seoul. These students will attend four, one- 
week residential classroom sessions in Seoul, 
and two each at Duke’s home campus in 
North Carolina and its Fuqua School of Busi- 
hess Europe in Frankfurt, Germany. Starting 
in 2004, it is anticipated that the entire 
ross Continent class of approximately 200 
tudents will attend class in Seoul in addition 
0 the other two campuses, receiving a glo- 
ally integrated education on all three con- 
inents. Faculty from both universities will 
each in the program. 
The second part of the alliance details the 
creation of a dual-degree, daytime M.B.A. 
rogram that would allow up to four of 
eoul National’s top students to study at 
























Duke for three semesters, in addition to at- 
tending two semesters at Seoul National. 
They would receive M.B.A. degrees from 
both business schools. Officials say the 
schools will also jointly teach customized and 
open-enrollment, non-degree, executive- 
education courses at Seoul National and 
Duke. Duke Corporate Education, Inc., 
along with Duke University, will work with 
Seoul National to develop and deliver these 
programs to Asian-based firms. 

The final element of the agreement pro- 
vides an opportunity for up to two Ph.D. 
students to visit the other school for a year 
and to take doctoral courses from the host 
faculty. “This is a dramatically important 
expansion of Fuqua’s global reach, and we 
are very pleased to be partnering with Korea’s 
finest business school and one of the best in 
all of Asia,” says Breeden. “It strengthens 
our Cross Continent program by expanding 
Duke’s presence in Asia so that our students 
receive an even better grounding in doing 
business internationally.” 

Says Cho, “We are very pleased to enter 
this global alliance with Duke’s Fuqua School 
of Business, which is consistently ranked as 
one of the world’s Top Ten business schools. 
We expect this alliance to establish Seoul 
National University as the Asian hub of 
global business education.” 

Deans Breeden and Cho originally met as 
classmates at Harvard Business School in 
1973. Breeden transferred after one year to 
Stanford, where he received his Ph.D. in fi- 
nance in 1978. In 1997, Cho taught two 
courses at Fuqua, “International Corporate 
Strategy” and “Business in Asia,” as a visiting 
professor. Cho visited Duke twice last year, 
and Breeden visited Korea last March and 
again in May. 





uke gave its former medical center 

laundry in the Burch Avenue neigh- 

borhood to the Durham Housing 

Authority to turn into housing for 
low-income senior citizens. Members of the 
Durham Planning Commission unanimously 
approved two separate rezoning and special 
use reviews for the property. 

After the city council approved the neces- 
sary zoning changes, Duke handed over the 
laundry, valued at about $400,000, for a nom- 
inal amount and the cost of legal fees associa- 
ted with the transfer. James Tabron, director 
of the Durham Housing Authority, says he is 
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pursuing tax credits from the state’s housing 
finance agency to turn the Sixties-era indus- 
trial building into as many as forty-eight apart- 
ments. “We are optimistic that we are not 
only going to be able to design an attractive, 
functional complex but also get the funds to 
make it come together. We have a waiting 
list of seniors who need public housing.” 

Phe idea of productively using the former 
laundry to benefit Durham came from Bill 
Donelan, chief financial officer for the Duke 
University Health System. Once the medi- 
cal center opened its new laundry near Dur- 
ham Technical College about two years ago, 
Donelan suggested that the old building and 
parking lot, which sits on 3.5 acres in the 
corner of the Burch Avenue neighborhood, 
be used to further the goals of the Duke- 
Durham Neighborhood Partnership 

Through the partnership, the university 
works with twelve neighborhoods near cam- 
pus, including Burch Avenue, to improve the 
quality of life. Increasing affordable housing 
opportunities, improving the stability of neigh- 
borhoods, and bringing services to senior 
citizens were among priorities identified by 
Neighborhood Partnership residents in 1996. 

To date, Duke has helped finance more 
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than forty affordable houses in the Walltown 
neighborhood near East Campus. In the Burch 
Avenue neighborhood, Duke donated a pro- 
perty for a community garden and sold about 
ten properties at much reduced rates to low- 
income homeowners. 

Providing health care for underserved pop- 
ulations is also a Duke priority. To that end, 
the university will also consider installing a 
medical clinic at the seniors’ residence, say 
Duke officials. “This will enable us to offer 
more services to seniors,” says Michael Pal- 
mer, director of Duke’s Office of Community 
Affairs. 


SARS Plays Into 
Cultural Fears 


he fear sparked by new epidemics 
such as SARS is fueled not just by 
the very real danger it poses, but also 
because it reflects anxieties already 
present in our culture, says Priscilla Wald, 
a Duke professor who studies contagion, 
disease, and popular culture. “This is what 
everybody’s been afraid of,” Wald says. “What 
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happens if the common cold gets deadly?” 

Already a staple of science fiction writers 
such as Robin Cook in Invasion and Stephen 
King in The Stand, that fear is more pro- 
nounced when people have a keen awareness 
of bioterrorism and a heightened sense of 
vulnerability, she says. “Anxieties surround- 
ing epidemics are always several things at 
once. They are about the disease and the 
spread of the disease, but at the same time 
the threat of the disease is always refracted 
through the cultural anxieties that it taps 
into.” 

What are those anxieties? Globalization, 
mobility, the balance between individual 
rights and those of public to be protected, 
immigration, and the porosity of borders, 
among others, she says. Wald sees a parallel 
to the early twentieth century and the story 
of Typhoid Mary. Mary Mallon was a sex- 
ually active Irish immigrant and domestic 
worker who happened to be married. That 
made her the perfect villain in the story of 
the typhoid epidemic at a time when there 
were deep fears about immigration, wom- 
en's mobility, and sexuality. 

Similar anxieties were expressed in the 
case of “Patient Zero,” the Canadian flight 
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attendant who was linked to forty of the 
first 248 cases of AIDS in North America, says 
Wald, an associate professor of English and 
a faculty associate in the Duke Center for 
the Study of Medical Ethics and the Hu- 
manities. She is writing a book about Ty- 
phoid Mary and Patient Zero that examines 
contagion and how cultural attitudes about 

_ disease influence the ways in which disease 
is treated. 


Creating Cartilage 
from Stem Cells 





| n their research on turning adult stem 
| cells isolated from fat into cartilage, Duke 
Medical Center researchers have demon- 
BB strated that the level of oxygen present 
during the transformation process is a key 
_ switch in stimulating the stem cells to change. 
Their findings were presented in February at 
the annual meeting of the Orthopedic Re- 
search Society. 

Using a biochemical cocktail of steroids 

_and growth factors, the researchers have “re- 
trained” specific adult stem cells that would 
normally form the structure of fat into another 
type of cell known as a chondrocyte, or car- 
tilage cell. During this process, if the cells 
ere grown in the presence of “room air,” 
which is about 20 percent oxygen, the stem 
cells tended to proliferate. However, if the 
level of oxygen was reduced to 5 percent, 
the stem cells changed into chondrocytes. 
_ This finding is important, the researchers 
say, because this low oxygen level more 
closely simulates the natural conditions of 
cartilage, a type of connective tissue that cu- 
shions many joints throughout the body. 
However, since it is a tissue type poorly sup- 
plied by blood vessels, nerves, and the lym- 
phatic system, cartilage has a very limited 
capacity for repairing itself when damaged. 
Duke’s investigators are searching for a way 
to heal cartilage injury using bioengineering. 
“Our findings suggest that oxygen is a key 
determinant between proliferation and dif- 
ferentiation, and that hypoxia, or low oxy- 
gen levels, is an important switch that tells 
cells to stop proliferating and start differ- 
entiating,” says David Wang, a fourth-year 
medical student at Duke, who presented the 
results of the Duke research. 

Researchers anticipate that patients to ben- 
efit from this research would be those who 
have suffered some sort of cartilage damage 
from injury or trauma. They foresee a time 
when entire joints ravaged by osteoarthritis 
can be relined with bioengineered cartilage. 











— nApril 14, 1965, Clyde N. Holland 
_M.S.E. 61, a professor in the civil 
engineering department, and David 
Hartgen B.S.E. 66, submitted to 
the Duke Traffic Commission “A Compre- 
hensive Survey of Parking on Duke’s West 
Campus.” “The present conditions on cam- 
pus relating to parking and traffic are, on 
the whole, good,” it read. But there would 
be problems in the future. There would be 
many more cars than places to put them. 
In a prescient recommendation the authors 
advised the commission to “consider as a 
solution the provision of multi-deck park- 
ing facilities.” 

Their advice wound up in the library 
archives, and parking remained confined 
to ground level. Over the following de- 
cades, places to park became places to put a 
building. What was known as “the ocean,” 
the largest lot on campus, evaporated in a 
single summer, replaced by the West-Edens 
Link. Construction on the new engineering 
buildings and extensions to Perkins Li- 
brary and the Divinity School sent parkers 
to distant “blue” lots. The effects have been 
felt campus-wide. With the ocean gone, 
the smaller ponds have overflowed. 

The same thing would have happened 
with books, but Duke started stacking them 
long ago in Perkins and Lilly. And now, 
appreciating the merits of the libraries, 
Duke is building, and will have by June, a 
545-car-capacity, five-story parking gar- 
age, a concrete testament to the state of 
parking on campus, which is, on the whole, 
not so good. 

Last year, as reported in the September- 
October issue of this magazine, 39,633 park- 
ing tickets were inserted in yellow envelopes 
and pinned under driver-side windshield 
wipers (so you're certain to see them). By 
year’s end, the tickets yielded a gross reve- 
nue of $762,729, most of which, it could 
be said, was parted with grudgingly. Debbie 
Marshall, traffic enforcement supervisor, 
who oversees the patrolling of all campus 
lots, says that students at Duke are as de- 
structive of property as any she has ever 
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seen. “They break gate arms every weekend 
almost,” says Marshall. “It’s amazing. They pull 
the signs out of the concrete.” 

Renee Adkins is the adjudication officer 
in the Traffic and Parking Office. She says 
that she doesn’t put up with stuff (nor does 
she say “stuff”). One time, in 1999, a student 
from Texas, who had gotten a fire-lane ticket, 
came in swearing and ranting. “He was out 
of control,” Adkins recalls. “All of a sudden, 
he picks up this chair here and throws it at 
me.” The Texan missed Adkins, but the chair 
went through the window. “That was crazy,” 
she says. “So ever since, my policy has been, 
If you come in here and you’re crazy, I won’t 
deal with you.” 

When the first parking meter was fixed to 
a pole in Oklahoma City in 1935, the citizen- 
ry was not very happy. The “park-o-meter,” 
dubbed the “armless bandit” and the “nickel 
grabber,” once it was revealed what the crit- 
ter was up to, was an unwelcome contribu- 
tion to the street corner. And if you didn’t 
know any better, you’d think the same of the 
SW 90 handheld ticket processor with Ra- 
dix 40i Infrared portable printer, holstered 
by Duke traffic controllers, who, in safari hats 
and sunglasses, patrol the campus lots. 

Ironically, the Radix, as its handlers refer 
to it, has only contributed to a more merci- 
ful brand of enforcement. Traffic controllers 
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can pull up all of a driver’s in- 

formation, including telephone 

number, address, record, and 

permit type by entering a plate 

number. So, for instance, if your 

permit were to drop behind the 

seat, out of view, the traffic con- 

roller would know that you do, 

in fact, belong. Or, if you were 

parked in a tow zone, the traf- 

fic controller might try calling 

you first to tell you to come and move it 
yourself. Such is the blessing of recent ad- 
vances in enforcement technology. 

But there was a problem. For students, 
ticketing was an unusual work-study occu- 
pation, different from barbell picker-upper 
or paper shredder. It was one of the few 
jobs, if not the only job, wherein levers of 
admonishment switched hands. 

Students were responsible for sending a 
very authoritative message to people who 
were, in many cases, their authorities. Until 
the Radix was adopted, they couldn’t know 
the driver. But the identity that the Radix 
made handy presented the ticketer with 
a bit of a dilemma. What if the offender 
were a good friend? Or a professor? Or the 
president of the university? President Nan- 
nerl O. Keohane, for example, once received 
(and paid the following day) a fine for 
parking in the fire lane behind Wannama- 
ker Drive. The students’ power, if it could be 
called that, derived from their discretion. 
They could write the ticket or not—no one 
would know the difference. 

Students were no longer hired after 2002, 
just as the Radix was coming into use, and 
even now, in the face of staff shortages, 
there are no plans to resume the practice. 
“Honestly,” says Marshall, “they just weren’t 
dependable. You couldn’t count on them 
to write the tickets.” 

John Drobis ’02, last of the student-traf- 
fic controllers, acknowledges seeing a con- 
siderable gray area in his former line of 
work: “If someone was to come up to me 
while I was writing a ticket, or if I were to 
recognize the car as a friend’s, I would rip it 
up, no question.” Marshall adds that neither 
group stood to gain from the situation. 
“Ticketing wasn’t going to help you make 
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any friends. When you take a 
job like this, you have to expect 
you're going to be hated.” 

So reviled are parking of- 
ficials that the six members of 
the Traffic Appeals Committee, 
sole recourse for the accused, 
requested that their names be 
withheld and descriptions be 
limited. “We could be targeted, 
you understand,” said one. 

All who are ticketed, no matter how se- 
vere the offense, get the chance to appeal. 
First, you must fill out the appeal form, 
which recommends that you “avoid the 
temptation to editorialize,” though you may 
“draw a sketch” if you think it would help. 
On your assigned day, you get to take the 
stand in your own defense. 

The stand is a chair at the head of a table 
in a dingy conference room with an orange 
carpet. One wall is adorned with an aerial 
photograph of the campus. You wait out- 
side the door while, inside, the committee 
reviews your story. There is some snickering. 
Then, the woman who heads the commit- 
tee says, “Come in.” You come in and take 
the stand. “Do you have anything you want 
to add to your statement?” 

On one particular day, Keith Sexton, a 
divinity student, was standing trial. “Do you 
have anything to add, Mr. Sexton?” Sexton 
had lots to add. “I have eight Polaroid pic- 
tures I would like to share with you today,” 
he said. “But let me begin by saying that I 
parked in what appeared to be a space. The 
snow and ice covered the white line. If you 
would observe picture number three, you'll 
see that there was no cone in front of said 
area, while there was a cone in front of 
another space. Clearly, we have a case of 
cone inconsistency.” 

Sexton went on and on and finally: “I as- 
sert that I am innocent by incident of snow 
and ice.” And just in case: “I am as sorry as 
I can be. I will never park there again.” 

The committee appeared unmoved. There 
was a pause and some whispering. And then 
the committee head stood up: “You said 
this happened on a Tuesday. Didn't it snow 
on a Friday?” 


— Patrick Adams 


Fast As Skin Be 





wo years ago, the Duke swimming 

and diving teams arrived at the ACC 

Championship meet, walked in, and 

realized something was not right: 
Most of the other swimmers were wearing 
what appeared to be wetsuits. “We were 
like, ‘Oh no, we're in trouble here,’ ” says 
Lauren Hancock, a junior. ““They’ve got 
the Fastskins.’ ” 

The Speedo Fastskin is a paradox of 
sorts. It is the most technologically ad- 
vanced swimsuit in the world, and yet, in 
design, it is a return to nature. The Fastskin 
does things, so Speedo claims, that our skin 
cannot. “It replicates the most micro- 
scopic processes of sharkskin,” says Craig 
Brommer, vice president of marketing at 
Speedo. “It does exactly what theirs does.” 

Hancock had good reason to worry. 
The Duke teams were wearing the Spee- 
do Aquablade, regarded by most as the 
next-best thing. But, in her senior year of 
high school, Hancock had bought he 
own Fastskin. “You can see the water bead 
up and shoot off it. And when you put i 
on, it squeezes your muscles around,” sh 
says. “We were at a huge disadvantag 
that day.” 

If you ask officials at FINA (Federatio 
Internationale de Natation Amateur), th 
governing body for aquatic sports world 
wide, who say what is fair and what isn’t 
they will tell you that the Fastskin isn’ 
really faster or more buoyant or anythin 
else that would help a swimmer swim fast 
People just think it is. Never mind th 
broken records or the fact that twenty 
eight of the thirty-three gold medals wo 
in Sydney at the 2000 Olympic game 
were won in Fastskins. Never mind th 
army of engineers and scientists, th 
shark experts, the human-body scans co 
ducted on all shapes of bodies on thre 
different continents, the speed tests 0 
Olympic swimmers, all of whom went fa 
ter in the Fastskin. And try to ignore th 
hype: the Fastskin, so intricately wove 
so hydrodynamic, was fast becoming th 























most dominant suit in swimming. 





In the end, the hype won. Everyone bought 
the talk and, if they could afford it, the suits. 
It was marketing genius. As natural swim- 
suits go, you couldn't beat a shark’s. It of- 
fered the science of speed with an image to 
match; sharks are fast, faster than seals and 
dolphins and all of the fish they eat. But 
relative to those creatures, sharks are not 
terribly streamlined (think Hammerhead). 
So, of course, it had to be that skin, tough- 
textured with tiny v-shaped denticles and 
millions of microscopic vortices funneling 
water away. 

The concept could hardly be more satis- 
fying, and, as it turns out, the concept, not 


the actual technology does not aid a swim- 
mer, as FINA has ruled, believing it does 

works just as well. In 2000, the same year the 
suits were approved, world records fell one 
after another. Olympians like Ian Thorpe and 
Tom Malchow and Inge De Brujin shattered 





the fabric, might be the fastest part of all. If 


world best times. Then went the Duke 
records. Since 2000, the first year anyone on 
the team had a Fastskin, Duke swimmers set 
top times in more than half of the forty-two 
separate events. 

Having coached Duke swimming, men’s 
and women’s, for twenty-two years, Bob 


Thompson has witnessed a succession of 


changes that, as he puts it, have taken the 
simplicity out of the sport. Some were ulti- 
mately positive, helping things evolve in 

ways fair for all: “Take lane lines. That was 
huge. Before, the pool was like an ocean, it 
was so rough.” The Fastskins are different, 
he says; they’re an improvement, but only 
the wealthiest teams get the payoff. “You're 
talking about a jump from a suit that cost 
$40 to one that costs as much as $240. A lot 
of Division II programs, even some in Di- 
vision I, can’t afford them. I balked the first 
two years. But kids would go out and buy 
their own, or, if they didn’t have one, they’d 
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borrow a buddy’s,” Thompson says. “It was a 
drastic mistake by the swimming world in 
accepting them.” 


ia 


Before Fastskins, swimsuits weren’t such 
an obsession, because there wasn’t much to 
obsess over. Skimpiness was the rule; shaved 
skin creates minimal drag, and it has nerve 
endings—skin, and only skin, can feel, which 
is important both for positioning the body 
and for “gripping” the water. The only things 
keeping swimsuits around at all were com- 
mon decency and the need for tighter pack- 
aging; we are not naturally so streamlined. 
Any company making swimwear, the kind 
for racing in, was in a race to make it more 
comfortable or better looking or just smaller. 
Speedo led the way. The brand itself had be- 
come practically synonymous with teeny. 
Speedos were little, and little was good. 

However, one very big problem loomed. 
Once swimsuit design had reached its crit- 
ical boundaries—swimsuits can only get so 
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small—designers had nowhere left to go. In 
terms of sporting goods, swimming has never 
been a highly lucrative market—no shoes, 
no pads, no helmets—and it was becoming 
even less so. The question arose, if progress 
means less, not more, and if suits were al- 
ready as light and tight and comfy as could 
be, how does one improve on the product? 
[he answer was fairly simple. If you 
wanted to change the suit, you had to change 
the sport. So, in search of greater surface 
area, Speedo did the exact opposite of skim- 
py, in fact, the opposite of everything it and 
its competitors had been doing all along. It 
“Tt took the 
says Thomp- 


took the feel out of swimming. 
shave out of ‘shave and taper,’ ” 
son. Speedo reasoned that if you were swim- 
ming faster, you wouldn’t care whether you 
could feel the water or not. Speedo invented 
“the Fastskin.” 

This year, at the ACC Champic Jason meet, 
Duke women’s records were 
blown out of the water by a 
standout freshman named 
Katie Ness. She led the 
team with three school re- 
cords in individual events 
and was a member of three 
record-setting relay teams. 
“You definitely have a tech- 
nological advantage with 
the Fastskin,” says Ness. “It 
makes you float a lot higher 
in the water, and that makes 
it easier to complete your 
stroke.” 

Speedo advises that the 
Fastskin not be worn re- 
peatedly as doing so may 
stretch the Lycra; most 
teams, including Duke, save 
them for championship 
meets. But something so 
good is hard to resist: “I 
wore mine for every race at 
the ACCs. I never took it 
off,” Ness says. 
also been training harder 


“But I’ve 


than I ever have in my life. 
It’s not like you can just 
put it on and automatically 


go faster.” 
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ed 
advanced swim- 
suit in the world, 
and yet, in design, 
it is a return to 
nature, specifically, 
the shark. The. 
Fastskin imitates 


is much better 
than our own for 
moving quickly 
through water. 





Nancy Hogshead ’81 holds the oldest 
records in the book. She set them in an old 
Nike “thin strap” made of polyester that 
covered her torso and was cut above her 
hips, the most advanced suit of her day. 
She shaved her arms and legs and she 
wore a rubber cap over her blond hair. An 
All-American and an Olympic gold-med- 
alist, Hogshead was the fastest female 
swimmer Duke has ever seen. But Ness is 
close. Competing at the ACC’s in the 200- 
meter butterfly, she missed Hogshead’s 
time by only eleven-hundredths of a 
second. “I had no idea I was that close,” 
she says. 

The old adage that life’s battles go not to 
the strongest or the fastest but ultimately 
to the ones who think they can, could be 
amended, perhaps, to include that it helps 
to believe one has the best gear on the 
market. “Or at least better than everyone 
else’s,” says Richard Keefe, 
sports psychologist in Duke 
Medical Center’s Michael W. 
Krzyzewski Human Perfor- 
mance Research Laboratory. 
Keefe consults for several 
teams at Duke and at colleges 
across the ACC, helping gol- 
fers concentrate on putts and 
basketball players on free 
throws. “When you get some- 
thing new,” he says, “there’s a 
whole part of your brain that 
performs this valence and that 
actually enhances your focus 
on whatever you're doing. It’s 
sort of like getting a new 
girlfriend. Your mind is fo- 
cused on the relationship. Your 
brain reacts to novel targets. 
It’s what’s known as your 
‘alertness response.’” 

Technology, it seems, is on- 
ly what you make of it. The 
real thing, the truly fast stuff, 
is called confidence. 


— Patrick Adams 


NASA's Descent 


In the spring of 1985, Discover pub- 
lished an article by a young NASA 
historian named Alex Roland criticizing 
the shuttle program and advising that 
it be abandoned. His caveats fell on 
deaf ears. Two years later, Challenger 
exploded, and its crew of seven was 
killed. But NASA stayed its course. 
Now, with the February 1 loss of the 
space shuttle Columbia and its crew, 
the old voice of dissent has acquired 
a new—and chilling—tegitimacy. 
A history professor at Duke, Roland 
Ph.D. 74 comments on the nature and 
implications of failure at NASA. 





You are a critic of the shuttle program. Is it 
correct to call you a critic of manned space 
flight in general? 


After writing the piece for Discover, I 
concluded that the shuttle program was 
unsustainable —that is, it was based on 
an economic model that simply could 
not work. I said we shouldn't send people 
into space unless we have something 
that’s worth the cost and the risk of 
putting them there. So I got labeled as 
being opposed to manned space flight, 
and that isn’t quite my argument. My 
argument with NASA has always been: 
The shuttle was a good idea that just 
didn’t work. What you really need to do 
if you want to open up space for human 
exploitation, whether you're sending 
people or machines, is to have a better 
launch vehicle. Then, all kinds of things 
will be possible in space that are 
impractical now. 


What is the nature of the unsustainable 
economic model that you say NASA is 
saddled with and how did it evolve? 


Halfway through the Apollo program, 
funding to the agency started going 
down, and they were shocked by this. 


They believed that the United States had 
‘committed itself to opening up the heavens, 
what Kennedy called “the new ocean.” But 
by 1965, when the funding started to go 
down, the war in Vietnam was heating up, 
Lyndon Johnson had his Great Society, and 
‘there was not a lot of enthusiasm for con- 
tinuing this “crash program.” Apollo was 
‘essentially that, to get to the moon as soon 
as possible and beat the Soviets. So NASA 
started asking itself in the late Sixties, What 
can we do to restore our funding? You know, 
to catch that sort of Kennedy enthusiasm. 
And they decided then that a manned 
mission to Mars was the goal that would 
teally spark the American imagination, 
that would get the money flowing again. 
_ But nobody was buying that. So NASA 
settled on what they called the “Next 
‘Logical Step.” And that meant, if we’re 
going to Mars, we have to have a space 
station as a launching platform. And they 
did the numbers on the space station and 
found that it would cost as much every 
year to maintain as it would to put it up. 
That is, the only way it was going to be 
‘practical was if they had a low-cost, routine 
ay of getting to the space station. And, 
reasonably enough, they thought the 
troblem was that the launch vehicles they 
‘Were using then were expendable, and if 
hey had a reusable rocket, wouldn’t that 
ave a lot of money? So, they started the 
‘Next Logical Step” program of building a 
shuttle that was cheap and reliable trans- 
ortation into Earth orbit. 
So it’s been the same program ever since 


he late 1960s. They started to build the 





Roland: Is the program spaced out? 





shuttle and they made some rather optimis- 
tic projections. They said it was going to 
reduce launch costs by 95 percent. One of 
their own engineers told them that was im- 
possible, because half of launch cost is not 
in the vehicle itself, it’s the overhead, it’s 
maintaining the Kennedy Space Center 
and all the other infrastructure. So, even if 
you reduced the cost of the shuttle to zero, 
you could only bring the total costs down 
by 50 percent. Nonetheless, that was the 
promise that they made to Congress. 

Also, that it would amortize its develop- 
ment costs; it would fly so cheaply that it 
would recover all the money it cost to de- 
velop within the first twelve years of opera- 
tion. Then they started flying it and, as it 
turns out, it’s more expensive to send a 
pound into space on the space shuttle than 
it was on the old rockets. And that was my 
argument to NASA: The shuttle wasn’t an 
unreasonable program. It probably could 
have reduced launch costs, but when you 
find out that isn’t true, then you’ve got to 
stop and face reality. They didn’t. They just 
went right on with their commitment to the 
Mars mission: “Well, we have this shuttle. 
Fine. So now we need a space station.” 


Does NASA face serious budget problems now? 


Yes. And it has, consistently, ever since the 
shuttle started flying, because it is so much 
more expensive to fly than they had 
predicted. To compound the problem, they 
decided to bowl ahead with what I call 
“summit shuttle,” the space station. If you 
did a realistic economic model, Congress 


would never buy it. So they promised them 
this bargain-basement thing, and, of 
coutse, it’s late and over-cost and under- 
specification. They just kept hoping that 
things would get better. Instead, it’s not 
one but two albatrosses surrounding them, 
and it’s strangling the program. 


Was the shuttle state-of-the-art when it was 
created? 


It’s the most sophisticated launch vehicle 
in the world, but it’s so sophisticated that 
it’s not economical or practical or reliable. 
The reason the shuttle is the size it is— 
why it has that payload bay, and also why it 
has the shape it does, with that particular 
wing form—was to meet Air Force 
requirements to put up reconnaissance 
satellites. When NASA was trying to sell 
the shuttle, nobody was very interested. 
The Nixon Administration wasn't. 
Congress wasn’t. So NASA went to the Air 
Force and proposed a deal. They said, “If 
you agree to support the shuttle and tell 
the president and Congress that there’s a 
national-security need for it, we'll 
customize it to suit you, and we'll let you fly 
on it for less than cost.” 

The Air Force bought on but told them 
what shape it had to be. And the Air Force 
used the shuttle quite a bit, but never liked 
it very much. It was unreliable, always late 
getting off, always had problems. So after 
the Challenger accident, the Air Force 
pretty much got out of shuttle operations. 
They fly some missions on the shuttle, but 
mostly they’ve gone back and developed 
their own generation of launch vehicles, 
and now they have a whole stable they can 
use. Which is what NASA should have. In 
other words, there should be a range of 
launch vehicles to choose from, and then 
for each particular mission you use the one 
that’s appropriate. So, for instance —and | 
don’t think it’s a good idea—but if you’re 
taking up a big unit for the space station, 
then the shuttle makes sense. If you’re just 
flying astronauts up to put them on the 
space station and to bring others back, it’s a 
waste. It’s like driving a big truck when a 
little Volkswagen would do. 
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Suppose that NASA were to abandon 
manned space flight tomorrow. Is space 
technology advanced to the point that the 
public would embrace it without astronauts? 


Yes. I think we’re already there. NASA's got 
a satellite that’s essentially taking a pic- 
ture of the whole universe. It’s measured 
the whole universe to the very end. It’s an 
enormous scientific achievement, and, to 
boot, you can go to a website now and see a 
picture of the whole universe. It’s just 
staggering. All NASA has to do is adver- 
tise that stuff, but they have consistently 
downplayed their space science and built 
all of their public relations around the 
astronauts. They think that the astronaut 
sells, so that’s what they market. 

And, in fact, the astronauts, what they’re 
doing, what NASA's doing, is pretty dull 
stuff. For twenty years we send people up, 
and they fly around in orbit, and they do 
these silly experiments. They’re not pio- 
neering. They’re not doing new scientific 
research. They’re not expanding the 
bounds of exploration or anything. But 
NASA's perception is that people really 
like to see people in space. And my argu- 
ment with them is, if you really want 
people in space, then build a launch 
vehicle that makes it practical for them 
to get there. 


But you say that no manned vehicle could 
ever be very safe; they’re too complex. 


I think we would all tolerate a certain 
amount of risk, if the astronauts were 
doing something vital. But the astronauts 
in the Columbia died for nothing; they 
were not doing anything worth the cost 
and the risk. The Israeli astronaut, Colonel 
Ilan Ramon, was up there to push a button 
on a camera, to take pictures of the desert. 
We have satellites that do that all the time 
and do it much better than he could. That 
was just make-work. To the extent that 
people want to pay just for the romance of 
having people in space, sure, that’s worth 
something. I just don’t think it’s worth 
the enormous cost that we are investing. 
— interviewed by Patrick Adams 
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Touch Wood: Short Stories 
By Joe Ashby Porter. Turtle Point Press, 2002. 
200 pages. $15.95, paper. 


ne thing that can be said for the 
stories in Joe Ashby Porter’s new 
collection, Touch Wood: They jump 
around. From an author (and Duke 
English professor) whose first two collections 





were named for a place (Pulitzer Prize-nomi- 
nated The Kentucky Stories and Lithuania), 
those in Touch Wood refuse to be pinned 
down by locale, whether Key West, Kansas 
City, or Paris. The shortest story in the col- 
lection, “In The Mind,” occurs within a narra- 
tive dreamscape. The longest, “Scrupulous 
Amédée” (at fifty pages, vying for novella 
status), unfolds along the coast of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

The locales are not the only aspect of Por- 
ter’s stories that jump around. The language 
itself leaps and prances about to the point 
that the reader must cling tightly to the 
narrative. Nearly every character offered is 
unapologetically verbose. 

The first paragraph of the story “Icehouse 
Burgess,” about a wandering man who de- 
lights in shedding identities as he journeys, 
reads: “I grew up in a Kansas City icehouse, 
loving dogs with their furry muzzles when 
they'd sniff past the ropes and peeling pos- 
ters of a morning for a wad of sausage casing, 
or even a handshake in the dank gloom 
where the duggers and me slung steaming 
blocks onto the loading platform straw.” As 
the convoluted sentence makes navigation a 
challenge for the reader, so the protagonist 
of “Icehouse Burgess” shuns society in search 
of a personal peace (not unlike Beckett’s Mol- 
loy). Along with his narrator, Porter is bent 
on defying any attempts to pigeonhole him 
or expectations that his style be set in stone. 

In the collection’s first story, “A Man 
Wanted To Buy A Cat,” take the first sen- 
tence: “The man wanted to buy a cat but 
couldn’t because his wife was allergic to it.” 
The protagonist, like a child, wants but he 
can’t. The owner of “a wood working and 
ski repair shop,” he harbors a childish ob- 
session with obtaining a cat glimpsed in the 
window of a store in town. His desire is made 
illicit both by his wife’s allergy and the cat’s 
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presumed unavailability—sitting in the 
windowsill, it must be the pride of the store- 
owner. The man imagines building a separate 
house exclusively for the cat in which he 
would shower and change clothes in each 
go-between from cat to wife, as if the pet were 
his extramarital lover. 

His wife, a tolerant woman, indulges her 
husband’s fantasy. Explaining to her children 
the love that binds her and her husband 
together, she says, “It won't necessarily be 
spouse number one, or any spouse for that 
matter, and given your age (eight) I wouldn't 
want to lay money on what gender or race it 
might be, for instance, but trust me, you'll 
know how lucky you’re fortunate enough to 
be if it does eventually happen to you.” Re- 
assuring advice. The author never misses a 
chance to let us know we live in a wonder- 
fully diverse and always diversifying nation 
(the flip side of the refusal to be pigeonholed 
is the right to be awash in the plethora o 
ways to be). 

At last, the man confronts the cat’s owner 
a lonely spinster. She details for him the sa 
demise of her last pet, a turtle, whose de 
caying shell she let sit in her house for a yea 
Like the rest of the story, their dialogue read 
as zany and artificial. “I suppose you date 
other carrottops first,” the cat owner says 
referring to the man’s red-headed wife. “ 
generally think of carrottops as green,” re 
sponds the husband. 

The discussion takes up the mantle of th 
love/desire dialectic. Love, presumes the ca 
owner, takes a back seat to desire. Of he 
relationship with the pet turtle, the spinste 
concludes, “It had to croak for me to miss i 
company.” The man takes pity on her an 
returns to his wife, leaving the old woman t 
the cat and her belittled sense of love. B 
cause she loves her husband, the man’s wi 
buys him a rabbit, which he learns to love 
his Love’s gift; everyone is happy at story 
end. “True love, man-to-man,” the father tel 
his son, “is money in a bank.” 

The channeling of excess desire or ener, 


















figures prominently in Porter’s collectio 
“Scrupulous Amédée” examines a husband 
inability to be monogamous. “In The Mind 
a somewhat pat parable for artistic consciou 
ness, depicts the surrealistic voyage of a you 
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| man apart, who finds it his “duty to inspect a 
mind,” a tunnel system beneath the ground 


_ in which clusters of deformed men attempt 
' to entertain one another. 


, The central story, “Touch Wood,” consists of 


| three fragments, two vignettes sandwiching 
a meta-fictional warning to those who would 


dismiss fiction as meaningless to the arc of 
‘their lives. The most straightforward of 


Porter’s collection in style, if not in thrust, 
the tale is cinched together with skill and 
| delicacy and without the cloying tendencies 
| of other stories in the collection. 
| Porter’s characters are unable to love in a 
conventional manner. Rather than solving 


their restlessness, their anxiety, their desire to 


_ seek affirmation outside themselves, Porter’s 


style shares their manic bent toward inven- 
tiveness and thereby seeks to validate it. In 
\“The Pear-Shaped Lady And The Fuddy- 
| Duddy,” the protagonists described in the 
‘title listen to an instructor explicate the 
‘essence of character investigation for her 
jseminar on the subject, which, not 
coincidentally, is Porter’s primary concern as 
well: “Character partakes of the ineffable, so 





that we can only compare notes within 


! O 
jreason and, though your victory may not 
jappear, still you may always outstrip anyone, 
‘including of course yourself.” 
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Price, who has reviewed books for The Addison 
Independent in Middlebury, Vermont, lives in 
\Los Angeles. 
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RF arning For the Land: A Search 
for the Importance of Place 

By John Warfield Simpson M.E ’86. 
‘Pantheon Books, 2002. 281 pages. $24. 


ohn Warfield Simpson is an explorer, al- 
though the unknown he searches out is in 
our minds, below-the-surface thoughts, in 
the bedrock of our being—the link between 
erson and place. What, he asks, is our con- 
ection to the land? And what have we as 





tban Americans lost in the weakening of 


hat connection, in leaving the Old World 
for the New? In retracing the immigration 
journey of the great conservationist John 
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Muir, from his homeland along the North 
Sea Coast in Scotland to the Wisconsin marsh- 
lands, as well as his own, similar journey, 
Simpson reflects on the meaning of place. 


How to Avoid the Mommy Trap: 

A Roadmap for Sharing Parenting 
and Making It Work 

By Julie Shields J.D. ’90. Capital Books, Inc. 
2002. 288 pages. $26.95. 


Shields is a mother. But she is other things, 
too. She is an attorney and she wrote this 
book, which means she’s found a way to bal- 
ance her new life. After dozens of interviews 
with marital counselors, childcare workers, 
negotiation experts, employers, child-devel- 
opment experts, and lots of parents, Shields 
discovered that the happiest families are the 
ones who share parenting responsibilities. 
Though she acknowledges that, like many 
new mothers, she initially took on more du- 
ties than she ever expected, eventually she 
took a step back. Her book, endorsed by 
Susan Estrich, acclaimed author of the Los 
Angeles Times’ bestseller Sex and Power, and 
former Congresswoman Pat Schroeder, ex- 
plains the process of negotiating, planning, 
and creating the personalized work and par- 
enting arrangements that allow new mothers 
a life outside the world of “mommy.” 


Mavo: Japanese Artists 

and the Avant-Garde 

By Gennifer S. Weisenfeld. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 2002. 368 pages. $55. 


On August 28, 1923, forty angry Japanese 
artists stood outside the Takenodai Exhibi- 
tion Hall in Tokyo heaving rocks at the glass 
building. Their unconventional works had 
been rejected for the Nika Art Association’s 
tenth annual exhibition. The artists rejected 
the rejection. Mavo, as they called them- 
selves, sought to redefine Japanese art and, in 
so doing, waged war on the state’s traditional 
notions of what is normal and what is per- 
verse. They sought to reintegrate art into the 
everyday experience, conveying, through al- 
lusions to mechanical environments and ab- 
stract imagery, the feelings of crisis, peril, 
and uncertainty that were beginning to 
characterize daily life. With acute attention 





to historical conditions and to the political 
and social norms of the day, Weisenfeld, a 
Duke professor of anthropology, captures in 
sharp relief this iconoclastic fervor and its 
lasting reverberations in Japanese art and 
society. 


A Companion to the Works 
of Franz Kafka 


Edited by James Rolleston. Camden House, 
2002. 347 pages. $75. 


Franz Kafka was a deep thinker. And his 
stories can be hard to make sense of. Things 
are implied, not told. There is much imagery 
and little dialogue. There are layers of mean- 
ing. A story may begin in the middle and 
end at the beginning—or not all (Kafka 
never completed a novel). As one critic con- 
tends, his protagonists have, in a sense, al- 
ready died before the story begins. These are 
the sorts of things that a literary guide lets 
you in on; in A Companion to the Works of 
Franz Kafka, Rolleston, Duke professor of 
German, and thirteen other Kafka scholars, 
contribute their insights and arguments to 
exploring who Kafka was, why he wrote, and 
what it meant. All present a strong point of 
view while taking into account previous 
Kafka research. 


The Argentina Reader: 

History, Culture, Politics 

Edited by Gabriela Nouzeilles and Graciela 
Montaldo. Duke University Press, 2002. 580 
pages. $23.95, paper. 


Now, as never before, this land of incon- 
gruent parts and contradictory images— in- 
complete, exceptional, and baffling —invites 
an exploration of the history, culture, and po- 
litical landscapes that have forged one of the 
world’s greatest enigmas. With a collection 
of songs, articles, comic strips, essays, poems, 
and short stories, The Argentina Reader 
the latest in a series published by Duke Uni- 
versity Press, along with The Peru Reader, 
The Brazil Reader, and The Mexico Reader — 
offers a compass for navigating the com- 
plexities of the nation through the voices of 
its Own poets, writers, social figures, and po- 
litical leaders. Editor Nouzeilles is a Duke 
professor of Romance studies. 
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During the last Gulf War, Saddam Hussein’s troops 


released more than 400 million gallons of crude 


oil—forty times what was spilled by the Exxon 
Valdez—from Kuwaiti wells into the Arabian Gulf, 
coating the Saudi coast and creating the largest oil 
spill in history. Eleven years later, on the eve of 
another conflict with Iraq, a team of scientists from 
South Carolina conducted a massive ecological 
assessment as part of the international response to 
the Gulf War spill. From October 2002 to February 
2003, I walked the oiled shores of Saudi Arabia as 


a field biologist on that assessment team. 


kay, Grandma, I will. I love you, too.” I hang up 

the payphone in Terminal C of the Houston Air- 

port and round the corner, looking up just in time 

to avoid a collision with a seven-foot-tall, bronze 
sage at his feet reads, “Winds of Change.” 

Thirty hours later, I am standing on a sunny street 
corner in Bahrain. My jet-lagged neurons cannot com- 
prehend why my attire—cargo shorts and a collared 
shirt—has prevented me from entering the Saudi 
embassy. Elie reappears. 

“Elie, I’m so sorry. I just....” 

“Sign this.” He hands me a Saudi work visa appli- 
cation. “And don’t worry about it. How were you to 
know? Besides, the embassy changes its policies twice a 
week. Today they tell me that I must pay in Bahraini di- 
nar instead of Saudi riyal. What kind of embassy does 
not take its own currency?” His Lebanese accent is 
strong, but his English is clear and perfect. Elie Malko is 
the liaison between my employer, Research Planning, 
Inc. (RPI), and its Saudi partner. 

I meet Elie in the hotel lobby at three o’clock. He tells 
me that when he returned to the Saudi embassy to pick 
up the completed paperwork, it took the embassy 
officials an hour and a half to locate my passport. I 
definitely shouldn’t have worn shorts. As I walk toward 
the car with my duffel over my shoulder, an atonal drone 
fills the street. It is the mid-afternoon call to prayer 
reaching me from a nearby mosque. 

The King Fahad Causeway, which links several 
Bahraini islands to the Saudi mainland, reminds me of the 
low bridge that connects the islands of the Florida Keys. 
Twenty-five minutes into the drive, we come to a series 
of tollbooth-like checkpoints that mark the border 
between Bahrain and Saudi Arabia. We show our 
passports and collect customs forms. Below the usual 
questions about valuable goods is a “Religion” blank. I 
write “Christian,” even though I’m not. After a cursory 
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Assessing damage io 
Natural Resources 


he next stage of shoreline survey on 

the Saudi Gulf coast will be a Na- 

tural Resources Damage Assessment 

(NRDA), the process of assigning a 
dollar value to the estimated ecological 
losses. The aim of the NRDA process is 
two-fold: to restore natural habitats to the 
condition they were in before the incident 
occurred, and to compensate the appropriate 
party for the lost use of their resources and 
ecological “services” —valuable functions 
that a natural system or habitat provides for 
humanity. For example, wetlands provide 
flood protection; dunes and coral reefs 
buffer coastal areas from storms. 

Part of my job as a team biologist was 
to document the size and location of any 
large areas of dead salt marsh. Salt marshes 
are among the most productive of coastal 
habitats, providing nutrients and nurseries 
for commercially important species of 
fish and shellfish. The destruction of salt- 
marsh habitats likely results in a decline 
in fisheries production, making salt-marsh 
habitats particularly important to the 
NRDA process. 

According to legal precedent, a natural- 
resource trustee, who represents the in- 
terests of the affected party, is responsible 
for assessing damages, obtaining compen- 
sation from the responsible party, and 
developing a plan for restoration. The des- 
ignation of a natural-resource trustee is 
rooted in the Public Trust Doctrine —a 
principle of governance that can be traced 
to ancient Rome. 

In the U.S., the Oil Pollution Act, passed 
by Congress in 1990 in response to the Exxon 
Valdez oil spill, is the piece of legislation 
that most directly addresses the issue of 
liability in cases of oil damage to natural 
resources. National governmental agencies, 
such as the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
or the Saudi Presidency of Meteorology and 
the Environment, usually serve as the envi- 
ronmental trustee in cases of public claims. 


—Jeffrey Pollack 
hy www.epa.gov/oerrpage/superfund/ 


programs/nrd/nrda2.htm 


yn www.darp.noaa.gov/pdf/capppdf/ 


benecoop.pdf 
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inspection of our vehicle, we are back on the 
highway and across the border. 

Through the Saudi province of Damam, 
dusty yellow school buses, construction equip- 
ment, and piles of metal parts litter the right 
side of the highway. I see a swastika and a few 
Arabic words scrawled in black spray paint 
on a cinderblock wall. A mile down the road 
from the scrap yard, perfectly conical sand 
dunes rise inside a double row of barbed wire 
fence. As we drive beyond them, I realize that 
they are airplane hangars, camouflaged to 
blend with the desert sand. 

A Brady Bunch-style station wagon eases 
up alongside in the right lane. The driver 
stares. I stare back, a cultural faux pas akin 
to wearing shorts to a government office. 
The driver is wearing the traditional thobe, a 
long white shirt, but no guthra, the charac- 
teristic red-and-white checked head cover. 
An egal, the ring that holds the guthra in 
place, hangs from his rearview mirror. Ex- 
pressionless, he speeds away. 

Pipelines, covered in a thin layer of dirt, 
weave over the undeveloped stretches of 
landscape like gophers’ burrows. The blue 
sky around me has a thick, gauzy quality, as 
if the desert dust is permanently unsettled. 
The edges of the sun are blurred even though 
there are no clouds. The increasing frequen- 
cy of power-line clusters and monster metal 
towers, their transformer coils dangling like 
thickly muscled arms, hints of our approach 
to Al Jubail. This industrial city, located mid- 
way down the Gulf coast, is the base of RPI 
operations. We pull into town just before 
five o'clock. Two quick lefts bring us to the 
Gulf Mahmal compound. 

The Gulf Mahmal is a three-story, rectan- 
gular, stucco structure with barred windows 
and a single, gated entrance. There is a room 
with no outer wall to the right of the gate in 
which a skinny, bearded man in Western 
clothes sits cross-legged on a woven rug. He 
is smoking a cigarette and acknowledges us 
only with his eyes; I will find this “guard” in 
the same position for the next two months. 

A young Indian man is waiting for us in 
the parking area with the key to my room. 
Upstairs in Room 2309, I drop my duffel on 
the white tile floor. I kneel across the car- 
toon rabbit—a Bugs-Bunny knockoff—pic- 
tured on my bedspread to peer though the 
bars at the orange desert sprawl. The eve- 
ning call to worship rises from an unseen 





loudspeaker on the street below. To my right, 
King Faisel Street is lined with restaurants, 
parked cars, and trash. To my left, the chalk 
road continues to an oil refinery that sits on 
the horizon, shrouded in a cloud of its own 
emissions. I can just make out an exhaust 


flame, mimicking the setting sun. 

Because our shoreline survey focuses or 
the intertidal zone—the part of the shore tha 
is exposed at low tide and inundated at higt 
tide —our work schedule is dictated by the 
tidal cycle. | have arrived in Saudi Arabi; 
during the part of the month when the higl 
tide occurs at midday. Since the field team, 
are able to survey the coast only during loy 
tide, midday high tides are days of rest, anc 
my first day on the job is my first day off. 


The twenty-something generation of Saudi 
loves country music. It’s 5:42 a.m. on my se 
cond day in Saudi, and Saad Al Rasheed, the 
Saudi member of my four-man field team, i 
drumming the steering wheel in time to 
Randy Travis song. Without warning, he 
swings our SUV to the right, fishtailing ont 
a dirt road and plastering me against the lef 
side of the backseat. With four other four 
wheel-drive vehicles in tow, we race acros 
the sabka toward the morning sun. Sabka. 
are giant sand flats that stretch between th 
inland desert and the coastal zone. Walkin; 
on the crusty, uneven top layer of the sabk 
is like walking on stale sugar cookies. 

The geologists, three of the four member: 
of each field team, begin at a site by probin; 
for signs of oil contamination farthest from 
the shore. They lay a transect line—in ow 
case, a twenty-meter rope with knots ever 
couple of meters—perpendicular to the shore. 
line. The team works seaward along the line 
digging holes up to a meter deep at varyins 
intervals. The oil geomorphologist, affection 
ately called the OG, characterizes the sedi 
ment layers in each hole and looks for oilec 
crab burrows and other hints of oil infiltra- 
tion. The Global Positioning System tech 
nician (G-tech) pinpoints the exact locatio 
of the hole. He enters codes that describ 
what the OG finds in the hole —light, me 
dium, or heavy oil residue and, sometimes 
even pockets of liquid oil—into a handhel 
computer. The data from each hole sample 
are automatically linked to a point on a dig 
ital map. All told, the teams will run transec 
lines every 250 meters along the entire gu 
coast, a distance of about 800 kilometers. 

The sediment technician, one of the ge 
ologists, usually a Saudi, collects sedimen 
for chemical analysis. The 30,000-plus sedi 
ment samples collected during the projec 
will be analyzed for concentrations of pe 
troleum hydrocarbons—the molecules th 
constitute oil. Because oils from differe 
sources exhibit unique hydrocarbon “finge 
prints,” it is possible to identify the source 
oil contamination. The results of this che 















: 
) ical analysis will be used as evidence in an 
international court. 

After the Gulf War, the United Nations 
Security Council froze Saddam Hussein’s in- 
ternational assets and used the money to 
create the United Nations Compensation 
~ Commission. The UNCC, charged with pro- 
| cessing claims associated with Iraq’s occu- 
_ pation of Kuwait, allocated a fraction of the 





Water works: Zengel 
and Fathi Al-Abazaid, above, 
count inveterbrate species in 
tidal flat sample; biologist 
| Stowe Beam, top right, investi- 
| gates salt-marsh plants; the 
| folds of an algal mat, right, 

from a dead salt marsh 


seized funds to the Saudi government’s en- 
vironmental agency to pay for a survey of the 
oil-soaked Gulf coast. Saddam is fighting a 
legal battle to get his money back. The Saudi 
government, eager to collect damages, is ra- 
cing to document just how much of its coast 
has been contaminated by the oil released 
from Kuwaiti wells. 
| The fourth member of each team is a bi- 
logist, like me. I zoom around the habitat be- 
tween transect lines, doing a timed count of 
all species of flora and fauna and looking for 
Petence of oil damage. I am armed with a 
mini-shovel, walkie-talkie, binoculars, gloves, 
compass, pocket PC, sunscreen, plenty of food 
nd water, and bags for holding samples of 
invertebrates. I carry a clipboard with data 
heets and wear a digital camera on my belt 
ike a holstered gun. I scrape algae, dig in the 
irt, look under rocks, and chase crabs down 
heir burrows. I identify plants and snails and 
orms. I am an ecological detective. I am a 
elve-year-old at the beach. 
I learn quickly that the life of a field bi- 
logist in a former war zone is not without its 


























hazards. Chewing my peanut butter on pita, 
reflecting on my first five hours in the field, I 
notice a frosted piece of glass sticking out of 
the sand. I am about to dig it up when Scott 
Zengel, our head biologist, says, “You know, 
it’s probably good policy not to mess with 
anything that you can’t positively identify.” 
I raise an eyebrow. 
“Yeah, there are rumors that the British 


I scrape algae, dig 
in the dirt, look 
under rocks, and 
chase crabs down 
their burrows. | 
identify plants and 
snails and worms. 
lam an ecological 
detective. |ama 
twelve-year-old at 
the beach. 


land-mined certain parts of the coast when 
they thought the Iraqis were going to in- 
vade. Plus, you get ship mines and depth 
charges washing ashore. You know, that sort 
of thing.” 

Access to most of the Saudi coastline is 
through military or coast-guard installations. 
As in the U.S., these bases contain some of 
the wildest areas in the country. The ex- 
panses of land that buffer firing ranges and 
tactical training grounds become de facto 
ecological preserves. As our caravan speeds 
across the sabka one morning on the way to 
a field site, Norm Dodson, Team 3’s G-tech, 
points out cement artillery platforms on the 
dune ridge ahead and the reinforced walls of 
the rifle range to our left. Norm is ex-Army 
Special Forces; a drive through a firing range 
with him is like a guided tour through a mu- 
seum. While most of our survey team wears 
old running shoes or hiking boots into the 
field, Norm wears combat boots. 

At 3:15 in the afternoon, a military jeep 
stops at our sampling station. Two haggard- 
looking men dressed in fatigues converse with 






our Saudi team member, Muhammad Nasser 
Al-Qhatani, and then drive away. “Time to 
go,” he says. “Time for Navy shooting prac- 
tice.” 


~ 


I am stumped. I am standing in a field of 
mini-moguls, a sprawl of hummocks and 
rivulets that is the telltale sign of a Saudi salt 





marsh. In a healthy salt marsh, the earth 
around the halophytes (salt-loving plants) is 
riddled with Nasima dotilliformis burrows. 
When this species of crab burrows into the 
salt-marsh sediment, it creates a donut of 
dirt around the opening of its burrow; the 
compounded mud-moving effect of thousands 
of burrowing crabs shapes the salt marsh. 

When the high tides carried oil into marshes 
like this one during the Gulf War spill, Nasi- 
ma burrows served as chutes for the oil, 
allowing it to infiltrate to depths of sixty 
centimeters or more. Oil seeped into the sedi- 
ment around the burrows, filling the space be- 
tween grains of sand or mud and making the 
ground too toxic to support life. 

Looking at the area around my feet, I ex- 
pect to see oiled burrows and the remnants 
of oiled plant stems, but I see neither. A slick, 
grayish-green algal mat covers the mounded 
ground and stretches for hundreds of meters 
in all directions. Algal mats are common in 
the dead marsh areas along the Saudi coast, 
but this one is remarkable in its pervasive- 
ness and impenetrability. 

On a whim, I use my trowel to slice a two- 
meter by two-meter square in the algal mat. 
I peel it back to reveal the terrain beneath, 
and find Nasima burrows and oiled halophyte 
stems, frozen in time. Because little air or 
water has penetrated the dense algal mat, 
there has been very little weathering of the 
oil. I am essentially looking at a snapshot of 
what the marsh looked like just before the 
algae took over. 
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Tidal Cycles in 
the Arabian Guif 


ll aspects of my life in Saudi Arabia — 
my work schedule, daily departure 
time, selection of field sites, even my 
choice of leisure activities, like snor- 
keling — were influenced by the tides. 

The tidal cycle on the Saudi Gulf coast is 
one of the most erratic on the planet. Tides, 
the rise and fall of the surface level of the 
sea, are created by two tractive forces: the 
interacting gravitational pulls from the moon 
and sun, and the centrifugal force of the 
revolving Earth. The independent gravita- 


Low tide: team drags a 
boat across sand flat 


tional pulls of the moon and sun act upon 
all water on the Earth’s surface, causing it to 
move along the surface of the Earth in the 
directions of the moon and sun, respectively. 
This bulging action results in high tides in 
the directions of attraction and low tides in 
the troughs between the bulges where water 
has been displaced. 

In this simplified model— simplified 
because it doesn’t take into account things 
like irregularities in the ocean floor—the 
tidal bulges stay aligned with the moon and 
sun, and the rotation of the Earth on its axis 
creates alternating high and low tides at any 
fixed point on the Earth’s surface. Put 
another way, the Earth moves beneath the 
tidal bulges, causing the bulges to appear to 
move across tke surface of the ocean. 

In the Arabian Gulf, there are two places, 
called amphidromic points (amphi = around 
+ dromas = running), at which tidal fluc- 
tuation is zero. The tides in the Gulf rotate 
around these points like water sloshing 
around a wash basin. The Saudi Gulf coast 
experiences both diurnal tides (one high 
and one low per day) and semidiurnal tides 
(two high and two low per day), depending 
on the time of year. 


— Jeffrey Pollack 
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Faisel Bukhari, the last biologist to join our 
ranks, arrives in late October. An ichthy- 
ologist from the Saudi Office of Fisheries, he 
is more familiar with the fish in the Arabian 
Gulf than the plants and invertebrates that 
inhabit its shores, so he is spending a few 
days with each of the other project biologists 
to get acclimated. I am his first host. 

“This is Nodilittorina arabica,” | say, bend- 
ing down to pick up a fingernail-size snail. 
“It’s usually a rocky-shore species, but we've 
been finding it like this, on hard algal mats 
with no rock in sight.” I return the snails to 
the algal mat and we resume our walk. 

“I wish that breeze would come back,” I 
mumble, swatting a fly on the brim of my hat. 

“Would you like some water? I brought 
two bottles.” Faisel begins to unzip his pack. 
“l’m okay, thanks anyway.” 

“No, no, please. Water is life in the desert. 
It is a sacred gift and is to be shared.” 

Fathi Al-Abazaid is another of my Saudi 
team members. He is twenty-four. He sings 
while he works. He teaches me Arabic and I 
teach him English. Samakha lawsia. Sting ray. 
Every day, Fathi collects a bag of shells for 
his soon-to-be bride. 

I feel a camaraderie with Fathi that I don’t 
share with any of the other Saudis. One af- 
ternoon in the field, when Fathi is particu- 
larly rambunctious, he tells me that he and 
his fiancée are shopping for wedding rings 
during our upcoming, two-day break. 

“No kidding! Is she going to pick you up 
at the compound tonight? Will I get to meet 
her?” I ask. 

“You crazy man! You in Saudi now, wom- 
en cannot drive!” 


~ 


At 4:55, Muhammad picks up the CB radio 
and calls Saad, who is driving the truck be- 
hind us. Without using a turn signal, as is 
the Saudi way, Muhammad skips across the 
highway divider and into the parking lot of a 
truck stop, the only commercial structure 
within miles. This truck stop, like most Saudi 
filling stations, has a miniature mosque on 
the premises. A loudspeaker atop the min- 
aret crackles to life with the evening prayer 
call as we glide into a parking space. The 
sound of chanted Arabic resonating off the 
eighteen-wheelers in the lot provides a 
surreal soundtrack for the fiery pink and 
orange sunset. 

Because of our circumstances—more than 
an hour from home and our waiting dinner 
—our Saudi team members have decided to 
break their Ramadan fast on this, the second 
day of the month-long holiday, at this road- 
side establishment. The rest of us wait in the 


trucks as Muhammad, Saad, and Faisel melt 
into the crowd of white thobes that has formed 
in front of the restaurant counter. 

Just as I am beginning to wonder how long 
the traditional break-fast lasts, our colleagues 
push out of the glass doors with bags of food 
in each hand. They summon us out of the 
trucks and unwrap packages of sambusas (pas- 
try triangles filled with meat, vegetables, or 
cheese), plain yogurt, and dates. Fresh dates, 
rutub, are the traditional break-fast food. The 
seven of us huddle around a rusty oil drum, 
our makeshift table, and break the fast to- 
gether as the last tinges of pink disappear on 
the horizon. 


~~ 


I am sitting at the only table in the only Bas- 
kin-Robbins in Jubail, finishing a double 
scoop in celebration of Patrick Hannah's 
birthday when two children, a boy and a girl, 
appear at our table, begging for money. With 
blank faces they ramble in Arabic, each 
thrusting a single finger toward the sky. All 
four of us at the table shake our heads and 
softly mumble “sorry,” but the kids don't 
leave. The boy, maybe nine years old, keeps 
saying, “One, one. Okay, two, two.” Now he 
is leaning on Patrick’s chair. A few moments 
of awkward silence envelop the circular ta- 
ble as we search for unoccupied space with 
our eyes. 

“No!” I say, when it is clear that the ma 
behind the counter has no intention of inter 
vening. The kids step toward the door. Thi 
boy pauses long enough to scream an En 
glish obscenity and grab his crotch befor 
ducking out after his sister. 

Two weeks later, I’m stopped at a red ligh 
on Jedda Street when a child appears next 
my window. I recognize him as the same bo 
who begged in the Baskin-Robbins, only 
few blocks away. I don’t roll the window do 
simply stare at his stone eyes as his finger 
play across the glass. I watch as he uses on 
hand to simulate an object flying into hi 
other hand, held vertically but toppling a 
the impact. In spinning disbelief I whisper t 
my companions, “Guys, guys! Watch!” The 
turn toward my window just in time to se 
another mimed recreation of the World Trad 
Center attack. The light turns. I pull away. 

























~ 


Three of the sheep’s legs are bound togethel 
but it does not struggle. It arches its neck s 
that its eyes are looking in my direction, but 
just stare. We connect with a calm resign 
tion, both of us aware that it is going to di 
The sheep does not struggle when the tw 
Bedouins pick it up by the legs and carry it 


the slaughtering block, nor does it react when 
its throat is cut. 
We sit on Persian rugs on the sand floor 
of the tent tea room, the Bedouin way. | 
watch as Fahlah Al-Hajri, our host, roasts 
/green coffee beans over the wood fire in a 


~ small skillet. He grinds the beans with a mor- 


tar and pestle and then pours the grounds 
‘into an elaborate metal kettle, which he 











Saudi scenes: sharing a 
| feast of roasted sheep 
and rice, above; remains 
of a boat, top right, on 
the Jubail waterfront; 
an unusual sandstone 
outcropping, right, 
discovered during a ; 
downtime day trip “24 5 =. 


places on coals at the edge of the fire. 

_ During the meal of sheep and rice, eaten 
with our fingers from communal trays, Fah- 
lah’s son points to my curls and laughs out a 
few Arabic words. When I ask Elie for a trans- 
tation, he smiles and says, “Ibrahim says you 
nave more hair than a camel. He thinks you 
nave spaghetti on your head.” I make an ex- 
aggerated face at the child, and he ducks 
tom the tent, still laughing. 


~~ 


As I click the “Send” icon at the top of my 
Inbox, I can hear my colleagues in the ad- 
joining room making bets about when the 
irst American bomb will fall in Iraq. It is the 
right before our move to a trailer park com- 
ound in Tanajib, a northern Saudi province. 
he new compound, run by the global pe- 

roleum powerhouse Saudi Aramco, will 
fford easy access to the coastline just below 
he Kuwaiti border. Communication is just 
one of several uncertainties associated with 
he new compound—we will be living with- 
sight of the Aramco refinery, arguably the 








most obvious target in the country—and so 
I am getting one final e-mail message off to 
my family. 

On our first morning in Tanajib, it takes 
twenty-five minutes for Muhammad and Jon 
Whitlock, an OG, to persuade the guards at 
the Aramco main gate to admit our two ve- 
hicles, and even then only under escort. As 
we pass through the gate, Jon nods to a huge 


We sit on 
Persian rugs 
on the sand 
floor of the 
tent, the 
Bedouin way. 
= | watch as our 
wooden sign with 
the words “No Pho- host roasts 
tos” in English and SFEEN coffee 
Arabic. “They made jeans over the 
us promise to obey — 
that sign,” he says. wood fire ina 
At the start of our Small skillet. 


final transect, I sneak 
a picture of the gi- 
gantic cylindrical containers and the tangle 
of metal pipes that are inside the barbed-wire 
fence. Seconds after I’ve returned the cam- 
era to the case on my belt, a security jeep 
drives over the dune and pulls up beside our 
truck. Jon frowns at 
me and walks over 
to talk to the guard. 
He returns to the 
transect line a few 
moments later. 

“Jeff, seriously, no 
pictures!” 

At the science 
meeting that eve- 
ning, Muhammad 





asks to present our team’s findings, even 
though it is Jon who is scheduled to report on 
the day’s work. When his turn comes, Mu- 
hammad stands and says, “I am very happy 
this day because it is the first time that I have 
found a clean transect.” 

Muhammad has been with the project since 
its inception in mid-September. This, his first 
entirely clean transect in four months of 





work, is located on the grounds of a massive 
oil refinery. 

“Oh, yeah, one more thing,” Miles Hayes, 
the project leader, says, wrapping up the 
meeting. “I need all of the Americans to stick 
around for a few minutes. Payroll issues. The 
rest of you can take off.” Miles sits back down, 
closes his eyes, and rubs his temples with his 
thumbs. He looks tired, deflated by logistical 
battles and nagging financial worries. When 
the room has settled, he leans forward in his 
chair and addresses those of us remaining at 
the white Plexiglas table. 

“This isn’t about payroll. We got an e-mail 
from the American Consulate. They’ve issued 
a new travel warning for Saudi Arabia, ad- 
vising all American citizens to rigorously eval- 
uate the security of their situations. I leave 
the decision to you.” 

After a sleepless, emotional forty-eight 
hours, ten of us—more than half of the 
American staff— decide that it is time to leave 
Saudi Arabia, even though nothing around 
us seems to have changed. 

Sitting on a plane fourteen hours later, I 
realize that Scott may have captured it best 
when he said that things felt fine, even at the 
end, and they probably would have continued 
to feel fine, right up until the second that 
something really wasn’t fine. 


Pollack M.E.M. ’02, left, is a writer and a 


_ coastal ecologist for Research Planning, Inc., an 


environmental consulting company based in 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
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into question conventional notions about the course of empires and 


W meaning to the concept of the United States as “hyperpower.” 


[’S AN ARRESTING IMAGE, A SCULPTURE 
MARKING IMPERIAL ROME’S TRIUM- 
PHANT QUASHING OF A JEWISH REBEL- 
LION DURING THE REIGN OF HADRIAN. 
The emperor has his foot planted on the 
back of a captured youth. To Hadrian ex- 
pert Mary T- Boatwright, a Duke classical 
studies professor, it’s an ambiguous image. 
Is it an unvarnished celebration of 
conquest? Or is there a hint of angst in 
the expression of the conqueror? By the 
time Hadrian assumed the throne in 117 
A.D., he was aware that imperial ambitions 
carried considerable costs for Rome. 
Ancient Rome has an enduring reso- 
nance — especially in these saber-rattling 
times. In making the case to attack Iraq, 
for example, the editors of The New York 
Times argued that “the United States is, 
and seems likely to remain, a nation whose 
military might and economic power so 
outstrip any other country that much of 
the world has been comparing it to ancient 
Rome.” Today the United States stands as 
the world’s “hyperpower,” or hyperpuissance, 
as the French foreign minister dubbed it. 
Policymakers moved to force a regime 
change in Iraq and talk of creating a Mid- 
dle East friendlier to American interests, 
conjuring up the specter of a revived col- 
onialism. After all, it was at the end of 
World War I that the British cobbled to- 
gether the Ottoman provinces of Basra, 
Baghdad, and Mosul to form an Iraqi state. 
The idea of an imperial America is 
something entirely new, of course. Ameri- 
cans from an early point rejected the 
example of Rome in its imperial guise for 


good reason: Rome was a savage and 
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barbaric empire. The British Empire, in 
contrast, was an example of enlightened 


rule. Those are all time-honored ideas, 
textbook givens, and deeply-embedded 
cultural assumptions. But according to 
Duke experts, the conventional wisdom 
surrounding empires doesn’t hold up to 
scholarly scrutiny. 

As Duke political scientist Peter Feaver 
observes, it was the Kennedy administra- 
tion more than four decades ago that 
committed itself to bearing any burden, 
paying any price, in furthering the Ameri- 
can notion of freedom. Even the most avid 
supporters of American influence have set 
limits on how that influence might be ex- 
ercised, he says. “But maybe we have to 
bear heavier burdens and pay higher prices 
than we've been willing to in the past.” 


RICHARL 


HE ROMANS MIGHT HAVE LOOKED 
TO THE WARRING GREEK STATES FOR 
AN INDICATION OF THE COSTS OF 
EMPIRE. In his history of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, the Athenian Thucydides 
offers an account of Cleon, “the most vio- 
lent man in Athens.” Cleon berated the 
citizens of Athens for greeting the violent 
suppression of a rebellion with repentance 
and reflection. Where the historian saw 
“the horrid cruelty of a decree which con- 
demned a whole city to the fate merited 
only by the guilty,” Cleon saw power wisely 
applied. He told an assembly, “I have often 
before now been convinced that a democ- 
racy is incapable of empire, and never more 
so than by your present change of mind.” 
Republican Rome was in fact an oli- 
garchy, Duke’s Boatwright points out. 
Conquest was certainly part of Roman 
thinking, even in Republican days. It was 
under the Republic, in 53 B.C, that the 
Romans invaded the territory that is now 
Iraq; the territory was ruled by the Par- 
thians, who are ancestors of modern-day 
Iranians. Rome’s legions were defeated. 
The head of the invading general, Crassus, 
was cut off and used as a grisly prop in a 
performance of The Bacchae at the Parthian 
court. Says Boatwright, “They had on the 
one hand a desire to be like Alexander the 
Great, going off and conquering the East, 
because of the lure of the exotic and of 
world conquest. On the other hand, it was a 
horrible place for them to be fighting. They 
didn’t have good communications, they 
couldn't get food, it was hot, it was dry.” 
The Empire took shape under Augus- 
tus, beginning in 27 B.C. At its peak in the 














early third century A.D., it would comprise 
not only the Mediterranean region but 
also Europe as far north as southern Scot- 
land, along with land by the Rhine and 
Danube. The Parthian debacle was hardly 
the only cost of Rome’s imperial ambitions. 
Under Emperor Marcus Aurelius, the 
Romans were engaged in warfare to the 
east, again against the Parthians, and to 
the north, against the Marcomanni and 
other Germanic tribes. When they tri- 
umphed in 165 A.D., the legions brought 
back something unwelcome from the east: 
the plague. The campaigns required Rome 
| to raise two new legions, some 5,000 men 
each. “To pay for these,” says Boatwright, 
“Marcus Aurelius sold off the crown jewels, 
_ tobes, and other luxurious goods from the 
imperial palace rather than raise taxes.” 


Romani mpery limiter fuere adOccidé 
fem Oceanus a Seprentrione Rhenus et 
Danubius ab Orient Tygris,aMerAdas. 


Boatwright says that military adven- 
tures were rooted as much in strategic and 
economic considerations as in a raw 
yearning for conquest. When the Romans 
subdued the tribes of the Iberian Peninsula, 
they were interested in tapping local min- 
eral resources and bringing order to the 
area—not in taming the barbarians. For a 
long time Rome left Britain alone. Britain 
was thought to be poor in resources and 
to pose no serious military threat. Claudi- 
us finally annexed Britain in 43 A.D. as a 
distraction from a series of political em- 
barrassments. 

After Augustus, Rome generally valued 
consolidation and stability above expan- 
sion, Boatwright says. So Rome built a 
system of forts, walls, palisades, roads, and 
all of which were handy for 





aqueducts 








Roman reach: Emperor Hadrian, opposite, 
and the domain he commanded, above 


supporting a military presence, and which 
also promoted civic order in chaotic places. 
One of the remarkable aspects of the 
Empire was that Rome was able to create 
a “Roman” identity wherever its influence 
was felt. (For that matter, Rome itself was 
pretty much an amalgamation rather than 
a concept of cultural purity; the Greek 
influence on Rome was enormous.) Tomb- 
stones from “indigenous” people in pro- 
vinces along the northern border, for 
example, show the she-wolf with Romulus 
and Remus. Such iconography signaled 
how deeply the provincial populations ab- 
sorbed Roman values. Conquered pro- 
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vinces and cities adopted Roman laws. 
But that was a convenience, not an im- 
perative. As the Roman historian Tacitus 
noted, the Britons, while enjoying the 
benefits of civil society, “bear cheerfully 
the conscription, the taxes, and the other 
burdens imposed on them by the Empire, 
if there be no oppression.” 

Roman governers were basic to the ad- 
ministrative scene and the imperial scheme. 
But Rome also recruitied sympathetic 
local leaders. Tacitus referred to a king of 
the Britons who “lived down to our day a 
most faithful ally. So was maintained the 
ancient and long-recognized practice of 
the Roman people, which seeks to secure 
among the instruments of dominion even 
kings themselves.” 

The Britons, of course, eventually re- 
volted. But nationalistic uprisings were 
unusual in the Roman Empire, Boatwright 
says, because Roman rule, if not gentle, 
was something less than oppressive. Rome 
was an Empire without elaborate imperial 
institutions. The Empire’s limited aims of 
maintaining law and order and collecting 
taxes never demanded any sort of far- 
reaching bureaucracy. “In places like 
Carthage and Ephesus, there were commu- 
nities that governed themselves by their 
ancestral laws, could speak whatever 
language they wanted, and could worship 
how they wished. Now, if they wanted to 
get political favors, then they might have 
celebrations of the imperial cult, which 
acknowledged the power of Rome and the 
figure of the emperor. But Rome didn’t 
force it on people; Rome didn’t have the 
wherewithal or even the desire to exercise 
military power over the world.” 

In the Einpire, Boatwright says, no one 
questioned that power was a good thing. 
But the use of force was considered and 
not reflexive. Even Augustus, as part of 
his valedictory to the people of Rome 
(engraved on two bronze pillars), didn’t 
want to portray himself as power-mad: 

“T undertook many civil and foreign wars 
by land and sea throughout the world, 
and as victor I spared the lives of all 
citizens who asked for mercy. When 
foreign peoples could safely be pardoned, 
I preferred to preserve rather than to ex- 
terminate them.” 
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The last viceroy: Lord Mountbatten departed 
India with Lady Mountbatten in 1948 


Social reformers just 
couldn't compete with colonial 
bread and circuses. 


HE BRITISH, AS THEY CONSIDERED 

THEIR OWN STANCE TOWARD FOREIGN 

NATIONS, MAY HAVE SEEN THEM- 

SELVES AS ENLIGHTENED IMPERIALISTS. 
Writer V.S. Naipul has argued that the 
long “British Peace” of the late-nineteenth 
and early-twentieth centuries gave India 
the chance to mature as a nation. 

Susan Thorne, a Duke history professor 
specializing in Britain, is skeptical of such 
assessments. For all the talk of moral duty 
and a civilizing mission, this was, she says, 
hardly a benign empire. And it was quick 
to embrace “historical amnesia,” as she 
puts it, to further the imperialist embrace. 
“Victorian imperialism was as self-inter- 
ested as its predecessors. It was distin- 
guished, however, by the humanitarian 
language with which it was justified. For 
the Victorians, virtue and interest were 
not contradictory agendas. And they de- 
voted an enormous amount of ideological 
labor to their conflation.” 

Missionaries argued that African leaders 
were not fit to govern because of their re- 
fusal or inability to end internal African 
slavery, Thorne says. “The irony here is 
breathtaking, considering ‘Christian’ Eu- 
rope’s centuries-old and only very recently 
ended involvement in the transatlantic 


slave trade and West Indian slavery. All 
the righteous passion that had been 
mobilized around the recently concluded 
campaign to free British-owned slaves was 
now channeled into a campaign to 
colonize Africa in the name of freedom.” 

A scramble for Africa began around the 
time that the Second Reform Act was 
passed in 1867. The act, which was spon- 
sored by Conservative Prime Minister 
Benjamin Disraeli, gave the vote to skilled 
working-class men. The extension of the 
franchise along with the extension of the 
empire “presents something of a paradox,’ 
Thorne says. “You had expanding demo- 
cratic rights at home at the same time that 
you see the assertion of imperial domina- 
tion over populations abroad.” 

But the apparent paradox reflected 
pragmatic interests. By the nineteenth 
century, Britain was no longer the work- 
shop of the world, and its manufacturing 
sector was beginning to feel the pinch of 
competition from the newer industrial 
powers. Adam Smith declared in his Wealth 
of Nations, “Under the present system of 
management, Great Britain derives no- 
thing but loss from the dominion which 
she assumes over her colonies.” Thorne 
finds that assessment self-serving. “Raw 
materials, cheap labor, and investment 
capital acquired by imperialism were a cru- 
cial boost to Britain’s industrial revolution.” 

In addition to the material benefits to 
certain sectors of the British economy, im- 
perial adventures secured political bene- 
fits for members of the elite. According to 
Thorne, the imperial project was deliber- 
ately advertised on the British home front 
to distract public attention from pressing 
social problems. “The gentry-dominated 
Conservative Party owed its political 
hegemony during the late nineteenth 
century to its successful deployment of 
imperialist appeals to the masses. The 
white poor at home were ‘racialized’ by 


by 


Empire-empowered Social Darwinists, 
which no doubt retarded the advance of 
social reforms on their behalf—or ensured 
that the reforms that were passed were 
designed more to control than to em- 
power. Social reformers just couldn’t com- 
pete with colonial bread and circuses.” 

If there was a divide in British political 





culture, Thorne says, “it was between those 
_ who advocated a liberal—in the nine- 
teenth-century sense of the word —civi- 
lizing mission to justify imperial expansion, 
and those who favored a more realpolitik, 
nationalist, explicitly racist, militarist 
rationale for imperialism.” Much of the 
intellectual establishment embraced the 
more savage cultural-superiority themes. 
And so, in many instances, British im- 
perial rule took on a brutal tone. Thorne 
mentions, as examples, the transatlantic 
slave trade, slavery in the West Indies, 
reprisals in the wake of the Indian Mutiny, 
and the concentration camps in which 
thousands of Boer women and children 
died between 1899 and 1902. 

In 1865, a colonial governor, John Eyre, 
was impeached for having ordered wides- 
pread reprisals against rioting Jamaicans. 


Thomas Carlisle and Charles Dickens 














were both defenders of Eyre, hinging their 
arguments on the scientific racism of the 
time. The efforts to prosecute him, led by 
John Stuart Mill, failed, but he was forced 
to retire, albeit with his pension preserved. 

“The ‘humanitarians’ had to use mili- 
tary means to help the people they wanted 
to help, and the militarists weren’t above 
claiming humanitarian achievements,” 
says Thorne. “So they would argue, but 
they also used each other’s methods and 
language. Colonialism was, at its core, a 
military enterprise. The lie of the ‘civili- 
zing mission’ is most exposed by the fact 
that it usually took an army to enforce, to 
bestow the gift—it happened at the end 
of a gun.” 

Colonial rule also depended on divide- 
and-conquer strategies or nation-building, 
Thorne says. “Much of the British Empire 
was administered through indirect rule, 





Empire on parade: the British 
colonies show off their wares, 
native birds, animals, and peoples 


regime change, finding a faction that would 
rule in the way Britain wanted them to, 
installing them, and calling it local self 
government. That is a pretty imperious 
way of operating. I don’t think the British 
state on its own could have held on to its 
empire by exclusively military means; it 
required mobilizing indigenous sectors of 
support. This was also done by fanning, if 
not creating, ethnic conflicts.” 

“So while the British Empire might de- 
serve credit for twentieth-century success 
stories, it also deserves some of the blame 
for twentieth-century ethnic atrocities,” 
says Thorne. That idea is picked up in a 
recent Atlantic Monthly article in which 
Christopher Hitchens charts out the 
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trouble spots that remain from imperial 
Britain’s policy of “divide and quit,” as he 
calls it. His list encompasses the feuding 
over Cyprus between Greece and Turkey, 
the Israeli-Palestinian dispute, Indian 
and Pakistani claims on Kashmir, internal 
strife in Sri Lanka, and even the collapses 
in Somalia and Eritrea. 

[o that list, Thorne adds: “British poli- 
cies contributed to the hardening of the 
caste system in India and to the antago- 
nism between Hindus and Muslims that re- 
sulted in the deaths of millions during the 
partition of India and Pakistan after 1947. 
British colonial policies are also respon- 
sible for the sectarian violence in Northern 
Ireland. The British also benefited from 
the divisions between Africans, ‘coloreds,’ 
and whites in South Africa. I don’t mean 
to suggest that the British invented these 
divides, much less that they are solely re- 
sponsible. But they manipulated them to 
their advantage in ways that have had hor- 


rific post-colonial consequences.” 


HOUGH ITSELF A POST-COLONIAL 

CREATION, THE UNITED STATES WAS 

IMPERIALIST FROM ITS BEGINNINGS, 

says Gerald Wilson, a professor of 
American history and senior associate 
dean of Trinity College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. It’s simplistic to argue that the 
American colonies were rebelling against 
British imperialism, he says. “We revolted 
against British commercial imperialism as 
expressed in their Trade Laws. In fact, it 
was not so much the Trade Laws them- 
selves as the fact that England began en- 
forcing them after 1763 that caused the 
problem. When the Revolution broke out 
in April 1775, we were not fighting for in- 
dependence but rather for our ‘rights as 
Englishmen.’ ” 

From the founding of the British North 
American colonies until about 1890— 
when the Census Bureau reported that the 
U.S. no longer had a continuous frontier 
line — American policy was driven by a 
sense of continuing expansion. A drama- 
tic expression of that interest came in 
1804, when Lewis and Clark set out to 
cross the North American continent from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. 
The mission, as conceived by President 
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Thomas Jefferson, was to collect infor- 
mation covering everything from geology 
to Indian vocabularies; it was also meant 
to locate “the most direct and practicable 
water communication across this conti- 
nent for the purposes of commerce.” 

As Wilson puts it, “We felt that we 
were ordained by God to move across the 
continent and spread democracy and 
Christianity. When John Winthrop came 
over with the first Puritans, he preached a 
sermon that set the pattern, ‘A Model of 





Triumvirate of historians: from left, 
Boatwright on Hadrian, Wilson 
on America, and Thorne on Britain 


Christian Charity,’ where he said that ‘we 
shall be as a city on a hill, a beacon to the 
world.’ Christianity and democracy were 
inextricably linked.” 

Such language is mirrored in President 
George W. Bush’s frequent framing of re- 
gime change in Iraq as a moral impera- 
tive: In his last State of the Union address 
and, repeatedly, in statements since, he 
has cited a litany of transgressions by 
Saddam Hussein, and declared, “If this 
isn’t evil, then evil has no name.” The 
Economist, in a report on American values, 
suggests a link between “America’s religi- 


osity and its tendency to see foreign policy 


in moral terms.” In contrast to Europe— 


where even moral questions are sometimes 
treated in narrow technical terms—Ameri- 
cans are prone to believe that “evil exists 
and can be fought in their own lives and 
in the world.” From moralism at home, 
then, comes a muscular stance abroad. 

The explicit idea of America’s “Mani- 
fest Destiny” became a pivotal issue in the 
1900 presidential election. President Wil- 
liam McKinley argued for annexation of 
the Philippines, which had been occupied 
during the Spanish-American War. His 
argument was that the U.S. shouldn’t cede 
the Philippines back to Spain or give it to 
France or Germany. The Filipinos were 
unfit for self-government, he said, and 
“there is nothing left for us to do but to 
take them all, and to educate [them], and 
uplift and civilize and Christianize them.” 

William Jennings Bryan and the Demo- 
crats argued against annexation, saying 
imperialism was not in accord with Ameri- 
can principles of freedom and indepen- 
dence. Annexation would undermine 
American democracy, and such a step 
would be contrary to American actions in 
Cuba. In 1899, anti-imperialism groups 
came together under the American Anti- 
Imperialism League. Industrialist Andrew 
Carnegie financed the group, which drew 
support from union leader Samuel Gom- 
pers, Harvard president Charles Eliot, so- 
cial reformer Jane Addams, and philoso- 
pher William James. The latter referred to 
America’s quest for power as something 
that would cause the nation to “puke up 
its ancient soul.” 

From the other ideological direction, 
McClure’s magazine, in February 1899, 
published the British poet Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “The White Man’s Burden,” chal- 
lenging the country to assume a new role 
in the world: “Send forth the best ye 
breed/Go, bind your sons to exile/To 
serve your captive’s need; /To wait in 
heavy hardness/On fluttered folk and 
wild—/Your new-caught sullen peoples. 
/Half devil and half child.” 

The period after World War II, in Wil- 
son’s view, brought another stage of mani- 
fest destiny, which culminated in exporting 
American culture and products. “Watch 
TV in any Western European nation and 
see how much of the programming is 











“America thinks t 





US.-produced. I remember driving into 
Athens from the airport and being struck 
by the number of billboards in English ad- 
vertising U.S.-made products. These are 
teal examples of commercial and cultural 
imperialism.” 

If this is imperialism, it’s been couched 
always in “humanitarian” language. The 
classic statement came with President 
Woodrow Wilson’s commitment “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” In the 
Caribbean and Latin America, Duke’s 
Gerald Wilson points out, the U.S. 
worked to topple governments and to 
secure investments. In the Philippines, 
there was a vigorous Christian missionary 
effort, which gave rise to the phrase 
“benevolent assimilation.” At the same 
time, the Philippines provided a handy 
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Potsdam, 1945: Churchill, Truman, 


and Stalin reshape a post-war world 


refueling station for a growing American 
navy, which was trying to counter the 
rising empire of Japan. 

During the Cold War, the U.S. operated 
in Europe much differently from the So- 
viet Union, which installed regimes in 
East Germany, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. U.S. policy seemingly was geared to 
defense rather than conquest and exploi- 
tation. Wilson sees “enlightened self- 
interest” at work. The Marshall Plan for 
the reconstruction of Western Europe 
certainly had a humanitarian side, he says. 
“But remember that this was [also] promp- 
ted by our fear of the spread of Commu- 
nism in Western Europe.” 
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N SPREADING IDEAS, MAINSTREAM POLIT- 
ICAL THINKERS HAVE BEEN LOATH TO 
ENVISION AN AMERICAN EMPIRE. But 
no longer. “One of the really interesting 
developments in this whole field is the 
cleansing of the word ‘empire,’” says Peter 
Feaver, associate professor of political 
science at Duke. “For fifty years, the only 
people who would use the phrase ‘Ameri- 
can Empire’ or ‘imperial America’ were 
critics from the left,” says Feaver, who 
served as director of defense policy and 
arms control for the National Security 
Council during the Clinton administration. 
Now, “that term has been appropriated by 
people in the middle of the American po- 
litical spectrum, even people on the right.” 
The common theme among those 
thinkers is “American power and the fact 
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that American power is unrivaled—not 
unchallenged, but unrivaled,” says Feaver. 
For neo-conservatives, the emerging 
American Empire “is not a Roman Empire 
of domination, but it does have an imper- 
ial dimension to it, in the sense that it’s 
global and it has a transforming effect.” So 
U.S. power might displace the “medieval 
horror” of Afghanistan or authoritarian Iraq 
in favor of functioning democracies. Mod- 
erate thinkers see “an empire of influence” 
that can also be a force for transformation, 
Feaver says. “It’s not ultimately dependent 
on American military might as much as 
it’s dependent on the perceived legitimacy 
of American values and interests.” 

In Feaver’s view, any current-day Ameri- 
can Empire is circumscribed. For one 
thing, the U.S. military historically has 
been hesitant about engaging in conflicts. 
And “the U.S. military is very capable, but 
it’s not very large,” meaning that it couldn’t 
take on multiple opponents or engage in 
an endless series of conflicts. Civilians in 
the Bush administration were the hawks 
on Iraq, and they had to overcome signifi- 
cant military reluctance. “If the American 
Empire was the caricature people claim it 
is, then you would see us doing something 
about the war in Congo. Three million 
are dead in Congo, but no one is even 
talking about it. The point is, America is 
not talking about global domination. 
There’s a much more strategic element to 
the choices being made.” 

“There has never been a country enjoy- 
ing the U.S. power position that has been 
more multilateral than the U.S.,” Feaver 
says. “People who argue that the USS. is 
acting excessively unilaterally are com- 
paring the U.S. to a mythical ideal, not to 
any historical reality.” (The U.S. withdrawal 
from the International Criminal Court 
and the Kyoto Climate Protocol may have 
shown bad style, but, according to Feaver, 
were predictable on the substance of the 
issues and enjoyed wide support at home.) 
He says the Bush administration revived 
the U.N., which had long been irrelevant 
en Iraq, and—before concluding that the 
Security Council wasn’t prepared to enforce 
its resolutions —successfully garnered 
support for a seventeenth U.N. resolution. 
In attacking Iraq, “the U.S. was at pains 
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to emphasize that it was acting within the 
context of a multilateral coalition. Debates 
over postwar Iraq follow the same pattern. 
In fact, the debate is over which kinds of 
multilateralism and with what sorts of 


Spanish-American conflict: the USS Maine 


explodes in Havana Harbor 


linkages with existing institutions.” 

Critics of America’s imperial reach have 
pointed to provocative language in the so- 
called Bush Doctrine and its use to justify 
the Iraq war: “anticipatory self-defense” 
and “pre-emptive deterrence.” There’s 
less new in the doctrine than meets the eye, 
says Feaver. “Maybe the only difference is 
that the Bush administration is more 
willing to actually act on these things than 
the Clinton administration was. But cer- 
tainly the intellectual pillars for the doc- 
trine were all there in early Clinton na- 
tional-security strategies.” 

Feaver says it’s not surprising that a 
hyper-powered America finds itself at odds 
with its allies over issues like confronting 
Iraq. The U.S. uniquely has a “full toolbox,” 
as he puts it, whereas the Europeans have 
a limited array of tools at their disposal. 
So the Europeans regard every problem as 
requiring international law and inter- 


national institutions, the only arenas 
where they can exert influence. The U.S., 
in contrast, can look to additional tools— 
namely military options —allowing for “a 
much more nuanced, flexible strategy.” 
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An America that straddles the world 
also has a unique perception of, and re- 
sponse to, threats. “America thinks the 
world changed on September 11, and the 
world thinks only America changed,” 
Feaver says. “Because America is what it 
is, it has the potential to act on its own 
perception in a unique way.” Much of the 
friction among allies is “really a friction 
over risk management.” So France, worried 
about terrorism at home, has a natural 
interest in avoiding war with Iraq. The 
U.S., worried about having to deal with 
an Iraq armed with nuclear weapons, has 
a natural interest in pursuing a war. “Sep- 
tember 11 changed what this administra- 
tion is willing to tolerate in terms of risk. 
It’s not who cares more about the U.N. or 
who cares more about peace. It all has to 
do with very sound recognitions of very 
different national interests.” 

Not every political analyst is convinced 
of the soundness and sameness of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. A campus forum, held 
just days after the U.S. military action in 
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Iraq, brought some stinging observations 
from James B. Duke Professor of political 
science Robert Keohane. Keohane said 
that the policy of “unilateral, preventive 
war” is “full of danger for the future.” The 
Bush Doctrine “implies a new form of 
imperialism, which is rule by coercion and 
fear,” he said. And that system is unsus- 
tainable. “It implies a series of future wars 
and coercive actions against other coun- 
tries whose governments we dislike and 
fear.” Iran, for one, wonders if it’s the next 
target of the U.S., which may help explain 
its accelerating nuclear program. 
Practicing pre-emption diminishes in- 
ternational organizations like the U.N. 
and NATO that have “helped create 
world order for fifty years,” ensures “wide- 
spread antagonism and resentment toward 
the U.S. in much of the rest of the world,” 
and contributes to the “continued recruit- 
ment of terrorists dedicated to attacking 
the U.S. and American nationals abroad,” 


_ Keohane added. “As a result, the U.S. is 


likely to become more of a garrison state, 


“Because America is what it is, 
it has the potential to act on 
its Own perception in a unique 
way.” Much of the friction 
among allies is “really a 
friction over risk management.” 


guarding its borders and using force to 
protect citizens outside its borders from 
these fears. In other words, the Bush Doc- 
trine is a recipe for chaos. It will create 
more threats than it eliminates.” 

Turkey’s reluctance to serve as a staging 
area for coalition forces should provide a 
useful lesson for the administration, Keo- 
hane said. “Turkey is a much more demo- 
cratic country than it was ten or fifteen 
years ago. It has a genuinely elected gov- 
ernment not controlled by the military. 
This is the government whose parliament 





Freedom forces: U.S. troops enter Tikrit, 
Saddam Hussein’s native town 


refused, despite the governing body’s ex- 
pressed preference, to vote for U.S. basing 
rights in Turkey for the war. What this 
illustrates to me is that a policy of spread- 
ing democracy and a policy of empire are 
inconsistent.” 

Some statesmen as well as scholars are 
wary of an ever more assertive America. 
And the temptation is to look to earlier 
imperial examples. In November, as the 
Senate was rushing to pass a domestic- 
security bill, West Virginia’s Robert Byrd, 
the eighty-five-year-old “dean” of the Sen- 
ate, reminded his colleagues of a “truly 
great” senator— Helvidius Priscus, a Ro- 
man from the first century A.D. One day 
Helvidius was met outside the senate by 
the Emperior Vespasian, who threatened 
to execute him if he spoke too freely. “And 
so both did their parts,” Byrd said. “Hel 
vidius Priscus spoke his mind; the Em- 
peror Vespasian killed him.” 
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Robertson Scholarships 
When Academic Worlds Collaborate 


A joint merit scholarship program for Duke and Carolina 
Students may become a national model for inter-institutional 
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collaboration in higher education. 


By ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


or one of his opinion columns in The 
Chronicle, Christopher Scoville, a Duke 
sophomore, was given a headline that 
might have constituted fightin’ words: 
“Carolina Blue.” The February column cen- 
tered on the start of his semester. It’s a 
semester that has brought him to the cam- 
pus of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill as a full-time student—even 
while he works toward his Duke degree. 

Scoville is part of an educational experi- 
ment. “Unique” is an overworked word, but 
as an experiment, this appears to fit the defi- 
nition: one of a kind. In January, Scoville and 
twenty-seven other sophomore Robertson 
Scholars— divided almost equally between 
Duke and UNC-Chapel Hill—switched cam- 
puses. Robertson Scholars officials say they 
are looking to become “a national model for 
inter-institutional collaboration in higher 
education.” 

Scoville said in his Chronicle column that 
he felt a little like the proverbial stranger in 
a strange land. He began by reflecting on his 
exposure to Carolina classes: “I managed the 





first week, albeit with help from every pass- 
ing, though incredibly hospitable, stranger 
who thought I was some French tourist.” He 
added an appreciation of Carolina’s vibrant 
campus life, noting that “students congre- 
gate midday at the Pit, smack dab in the 
middle of two libraries, a dining hall, a coffee 
house, the Union, and student stores.” And 
he celebrated a spirit of social activism. 
“Students are meaningfully engaged, and 
their energy is pervasive,” he observed, point- 
ing to “protests, petitions, sit-ins, teach-ins, 
campaigns, and hunger lunches.” 

As they steep themselves in the switch, 
many Robertson Scholars echo Lisa Strat- 
ton’s description: “starting all over again as 
a ‘freshman’ during my second semester of 
sophomore year.” Stratton, a Robertson Schol- 
ar from UNC now at Duke, comes from 
Greenbelt, Maryland, where she attended 
magnet schools in creative and performing 
arts and in science and technology. As a 
high-school student, she took four years of 
American Sign Language classes, and she’s 
involved with Carolina’s Sign Language 
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club. “I haven’t had any negative interac- 
tions with Duke students,” she says. “That 
has made a huge difference in my adjust- 
ment. Being here has dispelled many of the 
stereotypes about Duke that I had coming 
into the switch.” 

While she discerns “less social activism on 
the Duke campus as a whole,” Stratton says, 
“The students I have encountered here seem 
genuinely passionate about becoming in- 
volved in certain social issues. I think that 
Duke students are also very self-aware. They 
know that there are problems with the social 
activities on campus, and I see a lot of people 
doing things to try to create a more tolerant, 
inclusive, united student body.” With some 
of her peers, she is working to put aspects of 
her Duke public policy class, “Enterprising 
Leadership,” into practice. She is helping to 
organize student volunteers to donate left- 
over food from Duke Dining Services to lo- 
cal community shelters, and is investigating 
how “to make the Duke community more 
aware of how they can contribute to [ad- 


A Summer of Service 


Maital Guttman 


Café Reconcile 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Café Reconcile is a fascinating organization in 
one of the most poverty-stricken areas of New 
Orleans. It is a school that teaches at-risk teens 
and young adults skills to succeed in jobs in 
the hospitality industry. Students learn the 
rudiments of the restaurant business, from 
cooking to waiting tables to hosting. Originally 
a restaurant and training ground, the café has 
become a community center that offers health 
and nutrition workshops and literacy classes. 
Guttman assisted with grant writing and 
research, helped staff members improve their 
computer skills, worked with the youth literacy 
program, and documented the activities of the 
café with photographs and interviews. 
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dressing] hunger issues in the Durham area.” 

Robertson Scholar Sarah Pickle, a Caro- 
lina sophomore from Temple, Texas, says 
she’s grateful to her Duke professors for not 
calling attention to her Robertson distinc- 
tion. “The students have treated me as if | 
were a Duke student, though I think my de- 
sire for this might be representative of some- 
thing not so positive that lingers — perhaps 
a fear of being ‘outed’ as a public-school or 
Carolina student.” She has run across “nega- 
tive attitudes directed toward public schools 
in general” on Duke’s campus, not just re- 
flecting the Duke-Carolina rivalry, “which is 
to be expected.” But she’s had a series of en- 
couraging encounters with Duke students. 
“One or two people will reach out, trying to 
break down all of this Carolina-Duke nega- 
tivity,” she says, adding, “I had harbored the 
impression that Duke’s campus was cold, 
not as welcoming. I sincerely feel like I’ve 
been proven wrong. Those who have reached 
out have been incredibly warm.” 

At Carolina, Pickle has been involved in 
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an, this is stupid —I already know this 
] stuff.” The girl sitting beside me did 
1 | not hide her contempt for the math 
[© problems she was given. All the other 
kids around the table were working on them. 
But Candice didn’t even pick up her pencil or 


the Campaign to End the Death Penalty anc 
the UNC Campaign Finance Reform Alli. 
ance. Here, she says she’s been “quite a bit 
overwhelmed with the switch” and preoccu- 
pied with “getting my bearings.” Eventually 
she wants to link up with the labor-advocacy 
groups at Duke. And having worked as ¢ 
deejay at Carolina’s radio station, she hope: 
to check out Duke’s WXDU. 

The campus switch is a defining feature o 
the Robertson Scholars program. Launchec 
in 2001 with $24 million from Julian Robert. 
son and his wife, Josie, it finances the stu 
dents’ education and summer-enrichment 
programs in the United States and abroad 
Julian Robertson grew up in Salisbury, North 
Carolina. He graduated from UNC in 1955 
with a degree in business administration 
and is the founder and chairman of Tige 
Management LLC, the world’s largest hedge: 
fund group. Josie Robertson is a member o 
Carolina’s board of visitors. One of their tw« 
sons, Julian Spencer Robertson, is a 1998 
Duke graduate. 
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look at her paper. Instead, she made sure that 
we all were aware that she was too smart to be 
working on easy math problems. 

We were all sitting around tables at the Café 


Reconcile —tables that during lunchtime are 
crowded with businessmen. But at 3:00 every 
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Eric Mlyn, director of the Robertson SchoL- 
ars program, says “the logistics were very 
challenging” for the campus switch. “This 
is the first time anyone had done this.” 
There were “little irritants,” involving room 
assignments, meal plans, course credits, health 
‘insurance, and access to student health ser- 
vices. For a time, Duke students at Carolina 
were faced with having their course regis- 
\trations denied because of confusion over 
‘immunization records. But he says that of- 
ficials at both universities have been “in- 
credibly supportive,” and that the successful 
switch contributes to the hope that “when 
the Robertson Scholars graduate, they’ll have 
a warm feeling for both campuses.” 

All applicants to Duke and UNC-Chapel 
Hill are considered for the program. Semi- 
finalists are identified by the two admissions 
offices. Finalists are selected by a committee 
set up by the two universities and invited to 
both campuses for a finalists’ weekend. The 
four-year scholarships cover tuition at Duke 
and tuition, room, and living stipends at 


Food for thought: 
Guttman, center, and 
friends on campus 


day during the summer, 
the local Berean Church 
camp brought over 
children to improve their 
literacy and math skills. 
Most of the kids had 
slipped through the 
cracks in school and 
could not read. They 
came to learn basic 
phonics, and the 
alphabet rap filled the 
room: “Ah, ah, ah apple, 
b, b, b, ball...” 

Candice already knew 
how to read and was one 
of the eight children for 
whom Rachel [Thomp- 
son, a Robertson Scholar 
from UNC] and I de- 
veloped math lesson 
plans. She was also the 
oldest of the children 
who came with the Be- 
rean Church. I wasn’t 
sure how to deal with her 
sour attitude. She simply 
refused to do any work, 
aid her head down, and looked miserable. I 
vondered if the math problems were too easy for 
er, and she was simply bored. Perhaps she did 
not know how to do the math and was embar- 
assed that younger kids understood what she 
‘ould not. 


CHRIS HILDRETH 







UNC. They also support sum- 
mer enrichment experiences. 

An unofficial symbol of the 
program 





and a major means 
of promoting ties between 
traditional campus rivals — is 
an intercampus bus service. 
The bus departs hourly on 
weekdays and is free for any- 
one holding a Duke or UNC- 
Chapel Hill 1.D. One Robert- 
son Scholar who has achieved 
avid bus-rider status is soph- 
omore Randall Drain, based 
this semester at Carolina. He 
plays on Duke’s varsity la- 
crosse team. “I have lacrosse 
practice five times a week 
and games on the weekend, which clearly ne- 
cessitates good time management and fre- 
quent use of the bus,” he says. 

Beyond the bus, which has “Robertson 
Scholars Program” on its sides, along with the 
names of both universities in two shades of 


I didn’t want to test either theory in front of 
the class, so I asked a friend to work with the 
group and brought Candice over to another 
table. She quickly laid her head down. “Okay,” I 
began. I looked at her white shirt which was cut 
along the sides and then tied back together. “So, 
first of all, I love your shirt!” Her face lit up. 
“Thanks, I made it myself.” We kept talking 
about how she made the shirt and eventually 
progressed to boys (there are many in the life of 
a sixteen-year-old) and to her family. We talked, 
just two girls, for a while, and then I asked if she 
minded if we did the math problems together. It 
was obvious that she did not know or remember 
how to do the work. I showed her how, step by 
step, and encouraged her to ask questions. 
When we were done with the problem, Candice 
looked at me, smiled, and said, “Oh, let me try 
the next one!” I was shocked. 

All it took was for me to give her a little per- 
sonal attention. That’s all these kids really 
needed. At school or at home, they were being 
ignored, overlooked, considered not smart enough, 
or passed on to another teacher. As Craig 
Cuccia, the founder and executive director of 
Café Reconcile, explained in our final evalua- 
tion session, the change that came over Candice 
—from depressed teen to enthusiastic student — 
demonstrated the power of collaboration. “We 
work together by building our relationships,” he 
told me. “It’s crucial.” 

My relationships made my experience. From 
working with kids like Candice to eating lunch 
with the café staff every day, from having intel- 
ligent conversations with my mentor to having 
fun with my roommates, my relationships in 
New Orleans and in Café Reconcile were all, like 
the math Candice and I tackled, fractions of an 
immeasurable success. 


“Our interests are 

all varied,” says 
Robertson Scholar 
Scoville. “We are 
Strong and willful, 
and we all have our 
own passions, which 
don’t necessarily 
overlap. it's good that 
this is not about 
people thinking and 
acting the same.” 


blue, the program has found 
various ways to express the 
collaborative concept. It has 
fostered, for example, a Web- 
based art-resources project 
with a powerful array of art- 
historical research tools. 
This winter, the program 
announced its third cycle of 
accepting grant proposals 
for a “collaboration fund,” 
which supports joint Duke- 
Carolina projects. One-year 
grants of up to $5,000 go to 
faculty, staff, and students on 
both campuses. Past grants 
have supported, among other 
endeavors, a course on por- 
trait photography, a Judaic studies seminar 
for faculty and graduate students, an 
undergraduate series on space exploration, 
and a program exploring links between civil 
liberties and national security. 

The emphasis on community-service pro- 


‘Tyler McCormick 


Rural Medical Services Migrant 
Health Program 
Parrotisville, Tennessee 


McCormick spent the summer working in a 
rural health clinic that serves a large Hispanic 
population in eastern Tennessee. In addition to 
interpreting for Hispanic clients and non- 
Spanish-speaking nurse practitioners, he con- 
ducted many of the intake procedures for pa- 
tients, gathering their family medical histories 
and recording symptoms or medical concerns. 
He also participated in outreach activities 
sponsored by the clinic at farm-worker camps, 
distributing condoms and information about 
sexually transmitted diseases and birth control. 


ast night we had our first outreach clinic at 

the farm. As we were leaving, I knew that 

we had made a difference in the lives of the 

people who work there. Sometimes we did 
nothing more than give a person ibuprofen for 
the pain that’s caused by working ten hours a 
day in the fields in 90-degree heat. Yet, even in 
these cases, we provided a bit of comfort that a 
person would otherwise not receive. 

The farm where we hold the outreach clinic is 
about fifteen miles down the road from Parrotts- 
ville. I spent much of my time there translating 
for the nurse practitioners, and so I was able to 
witness how they went about caring for the 
workers. I was quite impressed by Marjorie, the 
provider with whom I primarily worked. She was 
very compassionate and seemed to care a great 
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jects, large and small, continued when the 
Robertson Scholars started participating in 
the North Carolina Department of Trans 
portation’s Adopt a Highway program. They 
are picking up litter on a section of U.S. 15- 
501—aptly enough, the road that connects 
Duke and Carolina. 

Connections are a continuing emphasis of 
the program. One ot the alms Is tO Create an 
ethos of community service in its scholars 
even as the program works to create a com- 
munity among the scholars themselves. The 
program periodically brings together its stu- 
dents informally. Last fall, Robertson fresh- 
men gathered to listen to Duke’s president, 
Nannerl O. Keohane, and James Moeser, 
chancellor of UNC-Chapel Hill, talk about 
how they decide whether to take public 
stands on contentious issues. 

As second-semester freshmen, they all en- 
roll in a special colloquium that meets on 
the two campuses. The instructors are Ro- 
bert Korstad, who teaches in the Hart Lead- 
ership program in Duke’s Sanford Institute 


deal about not only the physical health of the 
people but also about their emotional well-being. 

My encounters with Marjorie reminded me of 
my recurring reservations about going into 
medicine. At first, when things were slow, and 
there were no other patients waiting, Marjorie 
had me translate many detailed questions about 
the workers’ families: where they are from, how 
they like the work, and so forth. When the 
crowd picked up, though, Marjorie became more 
matter-of-fact. It was still very obvious to me 
that she cared about what she was doing; yet, 
she had increasingly less time to learn about the 
patients as individuals and had to spend most of 
her time discussing their symptoms. 

I’m not sure that I could be comfortable doing 
what Marjorie had to do—eliminate the personal 
conversation in order to treat more people in a 
given time frame. I think that being a doctor 
would be very fulfilling work, if I could find a way 
to have meaningful relationships with the people 
I’m treating. I realize that Marjorie didn’t care any 
less about the patients she saw for three minutes 
than she did about the ones she saw for twenty. 
She was, however, subject to the constraints of 
time and the necessity of many patients to see. She 
knew that there was only so much daylight left 
before it became too dark to treat anyone. 

The same balancing act takes place every day 
in the Parrottsville clinic. I also understand that, 
to some degree, this may be a necessity here. 
Regardless, I believe that it is something that I’m 
going to have to give great thought to before I make 
the final decision about whether medical school 
will be in my future. I’ve come to realize that one 
of the most difficult things about medicine may 
be finding the right balance between treating peo- 
ple and simply diagnosing; yet I believe that too 
much of either makes medicine ineffective. 
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of Public Policy, and historian James Le- 
loudis at Carolina. The syllabus shows a 
concern with the role of major universities 
in, and with the texture of, the region. 
Among the themes are “Duke and UNC at 
Work in the World,” “Birth of the New 
South,” “African-American Life in the Jim 
Crow South,” “The Activist Impulse in the 
South,” “The Multicultural, Transglobal 
South,” and “The Role of the University in 
the Twenty-First Century.” 

Mlyn says that, with the colloquium and 
with other aspects of the program, “we want 
our students to have common intellectual 
experiences, to meet leading faculty at Duke 
and UNC, and to begin to think about how 
their service relates to broader global issues.” 
As he and his colleagues sift through admis- 
sions applications, “it’s a given with all these 
students that they’re academically gifted,” 
he says. “What we look for are students who 
have shown a commitment to, or a passion 
for, service. They have taken on leadership 


roles in service, not just checked off boxes 


In addition to working in the outreach clinic 
with Marjorie and at the Parrottsville clinic 
during the day, my job is to go and learn about 
STDs [sexually transmitted diseases] and how to 
best deliver information about them to the farm 
workers. At night, I go and visit the workers and 
try to talk to them. I am spending a lot of time 
talking to one person at a time, saying, “Look, 
this is why I’m here,” and trying to form deeper 
relationships with them. I couldn’t ask for a bet- 
ter way to learn about different types of peoples 
and cultures. They are not very receptive to my 
information about STDs, but I think that much 
of this is due to my newness. I’ve come to under- 


because it was a high-school requirement 
They’ve stepped outside their schools anc 
started programs on their own, have gath. 
ered people around them to sustain thos 
organizations. We look at what the student: 
have done with whatever resources were 
available to them. We know that student: 
from more affluent backgrounds might have 
had more opportunities than those fron 
more modest backgrounds. But these are al 
students who have done unusual things.” 
The most innovative, and intensive, aspec 
of the program is support for three summer: 
of enrichment activities. For their first sum: 
mer, scholars do community-service work it 
the Southeast. Last summer, this first group 0 
Robertson Scholars found themselves it 
Whitesburg, Kentucky; New Orleans, Louis 
iana; and Sunflower, Mississippi, among othe 
places. They worked in domestic-violenc 
shelters, trekked into the wilderness with at 
risk youth, helped recent immigrants navi 
gate the policies and procedures of the Im 


migration and Naturalization Service 





Hill life: McCormick checks Carolina news 


stand that, often, Hispanic men are reluctant to 
speak about matters that are so personal with 
strangers. I think I may be making many of 
them uncomfortable with my direct approach t¢ 
the topic. 

I’m very hopeful—now that many of them 
have seen me around for a couple of weeks and 
realize they can trust me —that they will be 
much more willing to listen. I’m planning on 
another trip to the farm tomorrow, and I’m quif 
excited about the possibilities! 





taught and mentored young 
people from impoverished 
communities, and led com- 
munity workshops on e-mail 
and the Internet. 

As the program declares 
in its literature, “meaning- 
ful and substantive sum- 
mer experiences” will help 
scholars “develop their lead- 
ership skills and experience 
‘the challenges and rewards 
‘of working in a communi- 
ty-service organization.” Its 
organizers are also hoping 
‘to build long-term relationships with the 
sponsoring communities and organizations. 
Internships, by that model, evolve into en- 
during partnerships. 

The second summer engages students with 
those same issues in an international con- 
text. The third summer is an independent 
project summer. It’s meant to be built around 
a senior thesis, a documentary project, or some 


Participating in, 
and reflecting on, 
community service 
are emblematic 
not just of this new 
merit scholarship, 
but also of a new 
direction taken by 
the world's most 
venerable awards. 





other substantive piece of work 
shaped with the help of a 
faculty member or other pro- 
fessional mentor. 

This summer, the sopho- 
more scholars will travel to 
South Africa or Cuba. Both 
countries “provide an excel- 
lent opportunity for students 
to experience rapid and ex- 
citing global, national, and lo- 
cal transformation,” according 
to the program’s assistant di- 
rector for summer enrichment, 
Lisa Croucher. South Africa, 
she says, “has made tremendous progress in 
human rights in recent years, but still 
struggles to remove the legacy of apartheid 
while it also battles one of the worst 
HIV/AIDS rates in the world.” Cuba, since 
losing its Soviet support, has been “finding 
its way in a global economy” she says, but is 
“still shackled by the U.S. embargo, scrutiny 
of which seems to increase each day in the 


Crystal Sanders 


Sunflower County 
Freedom Project 
Sunflower, Mississippi 


Founded by Chris Myers '94, 
the Sunflower County Freedom 
Project works toward educa- 
tional excellence and leader- 
ship development in Sunflower 
County. The project uses the 
Sixties’ freedom struggle to 
motivate youth to become 
capable and compassionate 
community leaders. Sanders 
taught a reading class to 
middle-school students, using 
Anne Moody’s Coming of 
Age in Mississippi as the 
primary text. She also accom- 
panied the Sunflower Freedom 
Troupe to New York for its 
annual performance tour. In 
her role as administrative 
assistant for the project, she 
coordinated housing and 
logistics with the University of 
Mississippi, which hosted the 
project’s summer program. 


Community conscious: Sanders 
tutors at Dobbins Hill center 
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U.S. media and political debates.” 

Summer scholars in South Africa will be 
based in Cape Town, where they will work 
with local, nongovernmental organizations. 
One organization is concerned with issues 
related to HIV/AIDS treatment; another 
offers dance training to children in under- 
privileged areas of Cape Town; a third con- 
centrates on biological diversity, genetic en- 
gineering, and sustainable development. They 
will travel to Johannesburg and Pretoria and 
to Windhoek, Namibia. Kirk Felsman, the 
Duke faculty affiliate for the Robertson Schol- 
ars program, is the program’s organizer. 

Two groups are shaping the Cuban sum- 
mer: a Cuban sponsoring institution, Casa 
de las Americas, and a U.S.-based organiza- 
tion, Fundacién Amistad, which is dedicated 
to fostering understanding between the peo- 
ples of the two countries. The Havana-based 
program will draw Robertson Scholars into 
an adolescent mental-health clinic, a chil- 
dren’s performing-arts program, and a United 
Nations development program. 


jrederick Douglass once said, “To all in- 

spiring motives, to noble deeds, which can 

be gained from the past, we are welcome. 

But now is the time, the important time. 
Your fathers have lived, died, and you must do 
your work.” As I reflect on these words and on 
the performance tour of New York and Wash- 
ington, I think of the state of the black commu- 
nity. I believe a good deal of my generation has 
been lost to hip-hop culture. What can be done? 
Who can truly lead the revolution so badly 
needed to wake up my people? 

I envisioned the students’ performance tour 
as a chance for them to see life outside Missis- 
sippi. So many of them had never been out of 
the state, and I imagined them walking in awe 
along the streets of historic Harlem— Lenox 
Avenue, Adam Clayton Powell Boulevard, Mar- 
cus Garvey Avenue—and around the grounds 
of Fordham and Howard universities. The 
respect and power these places command make 
me want something more out of life, make me 
sure that I want to further my education and 
have a positive impact, to own my own home, to 
send my children to college, to live comfortably. 
Why is it so hard for other members of my 
generation to also want this? Who doesn’t want 
to be better off than their parents? 

On the long, long bus ride from New York 
back to Mississippi, I spoke with several kids 
about their impressions of the trip and about 
their goals. I wanted to know what they had 
learned and what they had noticed. Instead of 
talking about how the schools that they had 
visited were more integrated than the ones they 
attended, some simply spoke of all the luxury 
cars they saw on the highway. Instead of 
stopping to think about why so many blacks 
fled north in the Great Migration, they were 
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Summers devoted to participating in, and 
reflecting on, Community service are em- 
blematic not just of this new merit scholar- 
ship, but also of a new direction taken by the 
world’s most venerable awards. In a report 
on elite international fellowship programs, 
The Chronicle of Higher Education wrote 
about plans for a Cape Town rendezvous to 
celebrate the Rhodes Scholarship’s centen- 
nial. The schedule included visits to AIDS 
clinics and impoverished townships, talks on 
“sustainable development” and “black eco- 
nomic empowerment,” and a dinner in honor 
of Nelson Mandela. According to the article, 
the head of Rhodes House, the trust’s 
headquarters and a base for the scholars at 
Oxford, “interprets the founder’s require- 


ment that scholars practice ‘protection of 


the weak’ to mean that they should work for 
social justice. Community service, while not 
a requirement, is a typical feature of the 
successful candidate’s résumé.” 

For now, focusing less on social justice than 
on academic demands, Robertson Scholar 


busy listening to the latest tracks on their Disc- 
mans. Why is it that they know all the words to 
Jay-Z’s latest hit, but only a few have ever heard 
of the Negro National Anthem? 

I fight back tears as I think of the state of my 
generation. I was reminded of the words of civil- 
rights activist Fannie Lou Hamer: “Our mother 
is sick, and she has been sick for a long time. 
She can and will get better.” Though recovery 
has, at times, seemed painfully slow, the SCFP is 
working hard to produce a corps of capable 
students who will nurse both Mississippi and the 
entire nation back to health. 

Despite moments of frustration this summer, 
I have hope for Mississippi. I have seen the 
promise and the potential that are hidden deep 
inside each and every child in the SCFP, and I 
have seen the efforts of committed parents and 
teachers to tap into it. I have witnessed children 
pass up a summer of simply hanging out on the 
street to go to Freedom School five days a week 
from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. This summer has taught me 
that all is not lost. My students most definitely 
want more. Their work ethic shows me that 
they are demanding more. By instilling pride and 
a sense of self-worth in a child, one can make 
a world of difference. As Frederick Douglass 
said, “The time is now.” The SCFP answered 
the call, and I am fortunate to have been a part 
of the struggle. 
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sophomores have settled 
into their campus-switch 
routine. Christopher Paul, 
a Duke sophomore at Car- 
olina, grew up in Chapel 
Hill and graduated from 
the North Carolina School 
of Science and Math in 
Durham. This semester, his 
roommate is a member of 
Carolina's varsity football 
team. Paul will apply a 
current Carolina seminar 
on “Documenting Com- 
munities” to his planned 
Duke certificate in docu- 
mentary studies. He’s also 
continuing his study of Chinese, taking a 
course on literature and philosophy, and 
studying organic and analytical chemistry — 
preparation for an environmental-toxi- 
cology course that he’ll be taking at Duke. “I 
like getting the exposure to different pro- 
fessors and different teaching styles,” Paul 


Pauline Hoi-Ying Wong 


Appalshop 
Whitesburg, Kentucky 


Wong worked with a community media organi- 
zation in the mountains of Kentucky. Appalshop 
produces films, music, radio, and theater per- 
formances that feature the rich culture and 
history of the Appalachian region. Wong pro- 
duced and conducted a radio program on Asian 
music and issues for WMMT, the community- 
run radio station. She also transcribed interviews 
with prisoners and their families as a part of the 
“Holler to the Hood” project, which aims to 
connect rural and urban communities struggling 
for justice and equality. Finally, she assisted her 
mentor with a media-making workshop for 
local youth. One product of her summer is her 
interactive multimedia “Virtual Whitesburg” 
map featured on Appalshop’s website at www. 
appalshop.org/map. 


welve weeks flew by in the blink of an eye. 

I had left North Carolina envisioning a 

summer to be spent working side by side 

with community members, addressing the 
issues that this community in the Appalachian 
Mountains was facing. 

I started work on a Wednesday. On a screen, I 
watched two people lead a group of children 
through a series of activities: storytelling, painting, 
drama, and other art projects. I sat and watched 
and put the footage into logs, recording the time 
and appearance of interesting dialogue and 
shots. I had been told that funding for arts in the 


Connections are a 
continuing emphasis 
of the program. One 
of the aims is to 
create an ethos of 
community service 
in its scholars — 
even as the program 
works to create a 
community among the 
scholars themselves. 


says. At Duke, he'll likely 
concentrate in environmen- 
tal science, focusing on inter- 
national environmental policy. 
Paul finds Carolina an “ac- 
tive campus, socially and po- 
litically.” By comparison, in 
his view, Duke boasts a rich 
geographical diversity but 
suffers from a lack of socio- 
economic diversity—and a 
lack of passion—in its stu- 
dent body. “At Duke, I know 
everyone who would be con- 
sidered an activist, whether 
in the environmental, anti- 
sweatshop, or antiwar move- 
ments. They’re all the same people.” 
Christopher Scoville, the Duke Chronicle 
columnist, draws similar comparisons be- 
tween the campuses. Carolina students, he 
says, are “more interested in what’s going on 
around them; they’re actively engaged in 
local, state, and national issues.” Scoville, 


curriculum had been taken away from the San 
Antonio school system. My mentor, Nick 
Szuberla, had been commissioned to make a 
five-minute video for the art program, to be used 
in applying for grant funding. 

I knew the video would be helpful to the 
JumpStart organization and the children of San 
Antonio, but, at the time, all I thought about 
was simply picking up new skills in film editing. 
I didn’t really understand how I was serving the 
community by working at Appalshop. Yes, Ap- 
palshop made documentary films about female 
coal miners, workers in the fast-food industry, 
and unethical business practices by large corpor- 
ations in Appalachia, but how effective were 
these films in spurring people to take action to 
change the conditions in the community? The 
problem, I thought, was that the films were in- 
dependent-interest projects that were not relate 
to social-action groups. 

A couple of weeks into my internship, I was 
still sitting in a small, dark room staring at two 
TV monitors for hours on end, while meticu- 
lously taking notes. When would I meet real 
people? I was now working on a film that Nick 
was shooting on the conditions at the two super. 
maximum security prisons in nearby Virginia. I 
learned that the public had been made to believ 
that the “worst of the worst” were being housed 
in that part of rural Virginia; the urban commu- 
nities were safe. Instead, the prisons hold mostl 
criminals with short sentences from as far away 
as Hawaii, Connecticut, and New Mexico. And 
why of all places Virginia? With mining exhaus- 
ted and the land squeezed of its rich resources, 
this area had no viable economy. The solution 
was the prison economy. 

On the screens, images flashed of urban and 
rural families speaking on the difficulties that 














whose bottom lip is pierced with a silver bar, 
also sees on Carolina’s campus a wider spec- 
trum of students. “There are some people at 
Duke who might think I’m a freak. But at 
Carolina, there are actually people with blue 
hair. Alternative lifestyles are a given. That 
adds a lot to the life of the university. It’s 
refreshing.” 

On the other hand, Scoville says he hasn't 
found all of his Carolina classes as intellec- 
tually substantive or demanding as his Duke 
classes. For one thing, he’s doing far less 
course-related reading. Originally from Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, he has an academic 
background that is unusual and interna- 
tional: He grew up in Kansas City and, after 
his junior year in high school, went to the 
Red Cross Nordic United World College in 
Norway for two years. He speaks French, 
Spanish, and Norwegian. 

Scoville says he wouldn’t have come to 
Duke without the offer of a Robertson 
Scholarship. His Carolina experiences, and 
especially his ongoing encounters there with 


his prison system presented to them. In Con- 
ecticut, families of inmates faced the frustration 
f separation; often they would not be informed 
f the move of their loved ones from a Connecti- 
ut prison to Virginia. As for the rural Virginia 
ommunities, I learned that they had few alter- 
atives but to work unwillingly in the prison in- 
lustry as poorly paid prison guards. So when I 
tarted working on the last raw footage, I was 
urprised to see the profits involved in a prison- 





campus activists, have deepened some of his 
frustrations with Duke. (His multiple Duke 
involvements include work with a presiden- 
tial task force looking at how Duke makes it- 
self more welcoming of gay, lesbian, bisexual, 
and transgender students, faculty members, 
and employees.) Still he says he’s drawn to 
the idea of interacting with students who 
don’t think the way he does. “I don’t like to 
be comfortable; I like to have my view chal- 
lenged, so I’m glad to be going to a place 
where not everyone thinks like I do.” 

As he thinks about the Robertson Schol- 
ars program, he envisions its evolving into 
something less structured. It may, he says, be 
trying too hard to build a community of 
scholars and an “idealized notion of the 
perfect summer program.” He says, “Our in- 
terests are all varied. We are strong and will- 
ful, and we all have our own passions, which 
don’t necessarily overlap. It’s good that this 
is not about people thinking and acting the 
same.” 

Program director Eric Mlyn says he’s cer- 





industry trade fair. People were milling about 
examining products, from guns to toilets to plas- 
tic silverware, and companies were competing 
vigorously for prospective customers. In the 
process of completing my tasks, I was blind to 
how the community and the wider society would 
be affected by Nick’s film. 

Another film, Coal Bucket Outlaw by Tom 
Hansell, premiered during Seedtime, the annual 
festival run by Appalshop to celebrate mountain 


tain that Robertson Scholars don’t think 
and act the same. But he likes the idea of a 
group identity. “In that sense we’re unlike 
some other programs. We want them to be 
ambassadors for collaboration as they get to 
know each other, across campuses particu- 
larly. They’re the ones who can show every- 
one else how much can be gained by being a 
participant on a sister campus.” 

One quality that Mlyn expects these 
scholars to gain, or to deepen, is a fervor for 
“a profound level of civic engagement, 
whether as doctors, teachers, engineers, or 
members of the Peace Corps.” Already he 
sees in them “a shared propensity to take 
risks—and I mean good risks. After all, this 
program didn’t exist when our current soph- 
omores came into it. It was just a series of 
promises. It took a brave young person, who 
in many cases had offers from other excel- 
lent universities, to join us.” 


hn www.robertsonscholars.org 


In the spirit: Wong with her 
Bible studies group 


culture and to showcase its 
many artistic jewels. Tom’s film 
ran for twenty-seven minutes to 
a packed house of around a 
hundred in the Appalshop 
Theater. I learned about the 
dangers of coal-truck overhauls: 
the damage to the highways, 
driving dangers, and bridge 
damage. I learned about the 
money side of the issue, that 
haulers are unable to break 
even with the current limita- 
tions. I learned a lot, and Tom 
was only showing the surface of 
the issue. Then he opened up 
the floor for discussion, and 
concerned citizens spoke from 
their own experiences with the 
coal-truck industry. Activists 
gave more facts and figures; the 
judge executive spoke on the 
political side of the issue. 

Seedtime occurred at the end 
of my fourth week on the job, 
but I didn’t realize the impor- 
tance of my contribution to the building of a 
united community until I reflected on my 
experience eight weeks later. Unlike others, my 
summer was not spent working with the people 
who are most affected by the issue we were 
investigating; it was spent shedding light on the 
issue for people like myself —people who never 
realized it was an issue. With their films, Nick 
and Tom were going to change how the world 
thought and worked. 


a Be 
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lizabeth “Lil” Fenn is probably the only As I conducted my research, I had one o 
historian now working in academe who — those light-bulb moments when I realizec 
lived in a tepee her senior year in col- that this was not just a small outbreak ir 

lege and worked for eight years as an Western Canada. It was immense.” 
auto mechanic. But Fenn ’81 has distinguished Fenn’s scholarship is groundbreaking, ac. 
herself from her peers in a more significant cording to John Mack Faragher, a professo: 
way than leading an unusual private life. of history at Yale University and her grad. 
With the recent publication of Pox Ameri- uate adviser. “The central idea of this pro: 
cana: The Great Smallpox Epidemic of 1775- ject is to demonstrate that groups in Nort 
82, she lays out a painstakingly researched America were linked together in fundamen 
argument that shows how smallpox shaped _ tal and earth-shattering ways that were no! 
the fate of the North American continent in — of their choosing,” he says. “And Lil did no: 
ways previously unimagined. have an easy time of it. There was a fai: 
The book’s title makes it sound like a rel- amount of intellectual resistance to whai 


Pox Americana, now in its third printing, has earned two awards for historical writing. But its evolution \ 
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FLIZABETH FENN atively modest treatise of interest primarily she was doing, because it threatened peopl 
to history buffs or fellow scholars. But, in in cubbyholes—historians who thought tha 
By BRIDGET BOOHER fact, Pox Americana is, well, revolutionary. you should only focus on specific categorie 


Fenn shows how the spread of smallpox was like geography or the fur trade or the Re 
inextricably linked to the social, economic, volutionary War. But I knew that she coul 
and political currents of the time, from the _ pull it off, and that this was going to be 
mission churches in Mexico to the Canada _ really big book.” 
fur trade to George Washington and his Con- Indeed, Pox Americana, which came out i 
tinental Army. She shows how the disease 2001, is in its third printing and has earne 
altered the balance of power in North Ameri- two awards for historical writing. As notabl 
ca by decimating certain Native American — as the book has become, however, its evolutio 
tribes; how the spread of smallpox was fueled — was slow and the path toward it, circuitou 
by conditions of war such as increased mo- Academe was never at the top of Fenn’s care 
bility; and how the disease may even have — choices growing up, even though her mothe 
influenced the outcome of the American Ann Fenn ’53, taught junior-high-scho 
Revolution. social studies and her paternal grandfath 
“T really had no idea about the dimensions _ taught Chinese at Yale. (Her father worked i 
of this until I started researching my pro- personnel management and helped launch o 
spectus,” says Fenn, who joined the Duke — track betting in New York.) Fenn applied 
faculty last year as an assistant professor of Duke because it was a compromise betwee 
history. “People are used to thinking about _ her parents’ preference for conservative Va: 
the thirteen colonies or Canada or New © sar College and hers for the less-restricti 
Spain as being separate from one another. University of New Hampshire. Because h 
No one had ever pieced it together before. knees were shot from playing basketball i 
high school, she took up crew, waking befo 
The first vaccination: Edward Jenner used pus dawn for workouts and practice. 
from the hand of a dairy maid in 1796 She also reveled in her coursework. In t 
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aistory department, she immersed herself in 
Larry Goodwyn’s course “The Insurgent 
south” and Peter Wood’s “Colonial Ameri- 
a.” In anthropology, she sought out socio- 
cultural anthropology courses with Virginia 
‘Dominguez, now at the University of lowa, 
ind courses examining themes of democracy 
tnd economic culture with Rob Weller, now 
it Boston University. One Weller class in 
particular, “Peasants and Peasant Rebel- 
ions,” still resonates. “All of the students en- 
olled were hungry for engagement, for 
jlasses with deep, global, historical resonance 
hat illuminated the world as we saw it,” Fenn 
ays. “What impresses me as I think back on 
_£ was how intensely we thought about things. 
| pee’ class addressed questions that mat- 
red. They mattered then, and they matter 
oday: Why and when do people rebel? How 
lo movements form? Why do they succeed? 
Why do they fail? From the American Re- 
_ olution to the civil-rights movement to the 
-Aternational peace movement today, I still 
hink these are really pressing questions.” 
With only five people in the class, the 
toup bonded outside the classroom as well. 
_|We called ourselves the Peasant Rebels,” 
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she recalls, laughing at the memory. “We ac- 
tually crashed a conference on peasant re- 
bellions at the National Humanities Center 
that specifically excluded undergraduates. 
‘No!’ we insisted when they tried to throw us 
out. ‘We’re the Peasant Rebels!’ ” 

Fenn first became aware of smallpox’s in- 
delible impact on history when she read 
about an outbreak of the disease among the 
Native Americans in the Hudson Bay fur 
trade; at the time she was conducting re- 
search for her senior thesis. Her thesis won 
the William T. Laprade Prize in History for 
best honors essay, and she graduated cum 
laude with distinction in history. During her 
senior year, Fenn actually pitched her tent in 
a tepee she’d bought the year before while 
on spring break in Florida. She lived off Old 
Erwin Road in a place called Fancytown, a 
loose cooperative of hippies and sharecrop- 
pers. 

“Everybody thinks that I must have wanted 
to be an Indian or something, but that wasn’t 
the case,” she says. “I’m not the type to hang 
a dream catcher on my rear-view mirror. I 
had friends in Wyoming who lived in tee- 
pees, and | simply thought they were really 


Career shifting: 
Fenn plies two trades 


neat, cheap, functional dwellings. With a 
wood-burning stove and a floor made of ply- 
wood, my teepee was pretty far from the au- 
thentic Plains Indian home.” 

In its own weird way, her tepee contri- 
buted to the success of her thesis. “I rode my 
bike up 751 in the morning, took a shower in 
Card Gym, stayed on campus all day, and 
rode home at night,” she says. “And when it 
got too cold and I got too lazy to chop wood 
for heat, I stayed even longer, because the 
library was warm.” 

After graduation, Fenn went to Yale for 
graduate school, earning her master’s in his- 
tory in 1985. She perfunctorily pursued some 
coursework toward her Ph.D. but became 
increasingly disengaged from the academic 
milieu. Even before grad school, she had 
toyed with the idea of joining the proletariat 
by becoming a machinist—a holdover, in 
part, from her Peasant Rebel days. One day, 
while working on her run-down Datsun 510, 
she says she realized how much she looked 
forward to having it break down. That meant 
she would have to consult the comprehen- 
sive service manual—not the cursory owner’s 
manual— to learn how to fix it. Once, while 
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SMALLPOX: THE 
FEAR FACTOR 


e warned: Small- 

pox is not for the 

faint of heart. If 

the sight of blood 
makes you queasy, you 
may want to skip reading 
this sidebar. Smallpox is 
transmitted from person 
to person, in much the 
same way as colds. In- 
fected people exhale the 
virus from blisters in their 
mouth, and anyone who 
has prolonged, close con- 
tact with a smallpox victim 
can breathe in the virus 
and catch the disease. 

At first, smallpox 
resembles a case of the flu, with headache, 
backache, nausea, and vomiting. Fever erupts 
and subsides, and then sores appear in the 





changing the oil, she accidentally poured the to credit the guys I worked with for this 
Styrofoam tab from the oil container into They taught me lots about ignition timing 

























mouth and throat. That’s when symptoms her engine. Certain that she’d destroyed her and engine controls. But they also taugh 

diverge. Typically, in a case of smallpox, a car, she called the guys down at the local me that it’s okay to love people with whom | 

rash breaks out on the face, arms, and hands parts shop and told them what had hap- — disagree deeply. I did not go into automotiv 

a its spreads to os ee The pened. No problem, they replied, just take repair consciously seeking this, but it ij 

SSUES SIONS eI ES a0 off the valve cover. certainly the greatest thing I’ve carried away 

scabs. When the scabs fall off, pitting and : - » ; 
That moment, she says, was an epiphany. from those years. 


scarring is common. 


Approximately 30 percent of people in- “I saw the innards, the guts of the engine for The work, says Fenn, was brutal and de 


fected with the disease die. Those who develop the first time. It was this miraculous moment. _manding—but also a lot of fun. “I’d hay 
massive lesions that fail to form pustules have Thad changed my oil religiously, so there was _ blisters and smashed hands. People come if 


a higher mortality rate, up to 95 percent. no carbon buildup or anything. It was beau- on a 98-degree day after having spent si 
Hemorrhagic smallpox may also occur and tiful. I started taking classes at Durham Tech — hours on the Interstate, their manifold is s 
usually results in death. Dehydration is a ; : i a eat aan : ; 
gs ae and stopped doing my dissertation. hot it’s glowing red, and they want their o 
risk, since it usually hurts to swallow. Small- Ae 1j ‘ol | iene peat 
. : >w Classes > an eight-year ca- change L 2. y ack goes 
Sos el aos Sion Gartell bea duesinns dens ew classes turned into an eight-year ca-__ changed now. In time, your back goes ou 
phase, as well as the next, when their scabs reer as an auto mechanic at Cross Creek BP your knees go out. Almost all the guys 
harden and crack. and Auto Center in Durham, a decision that | worked with, except the young ones, woul 
If you’re going to succumb to the virus, remains inscrutable to Fenn all these years get out if they could. There are no healt 
‘ee > > , J o> 1 “ . . Seto (ro co . 
chances are you'll do so ten to sixteen days later. “I have a very hard time identifying benefits to speak of. You get one vacation 


after contracting it. If you make it through 
that critical period, your chances for survival 
improve dramatically, and your resistance 


what led me to fix cars. Part of it was the year. And you work every day from 8 a. 
sheer differentness. Part of it was the chal- — until after dark. 


Fovany fummeunfectioniioascurediAeielese lenge. Part of it was the anticipated satisfac- “On the other hand, unlike academic lif 
beth Fenn ’81, assistant professor of history, tion of finishing a hard day’s work. But more _ it’s a raucous atmosphere to work in. Yo 


writes in Pox Americana: The Great Smallpox than anything, it felt liberating. It freed me — can play jokes on people, call someone a jer 


Epidemic of 1775-82, “Most survivors bear... from all the expectations—both real and when they’re a jerk, and forgive the 
numerous scars, and some are blinded. But imagined —I carried around with me. That quickly. Grudges aren’t held very long. I g 


despite the consequences, those who live 
through the illness can count themselves 
fortunate. Immune for life, they need never 
fear smallpox again.” 


was a wonderful thing. so used to popping people with my rag th 
“Not only did it liberate me from the ex- when I started teaching again I had ¢ 
pectations tied to class, status, and gender, adjust. In the shop, it’s a gesture of affectio 


— Bridget Booher but it liberated me in a special emotional but you just can’t do that to someone yo 
and psychological way. It made me much work with at a university.” 


more forgiving and less judgmental. I have Another advantage to her blue-collar j 
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TO VACCINATE OR NOT? 


alling it a security precaution, President 

Bush in mid-December announced a 

smallpox vaccination plan for military 

troops and personnel. Bush emphasized 
that there was no imminent danger and rolled 
up his sleeve for his own dose of the vaccine. 
Based on recommendations from the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
the president also mapped out a vaccination 
strategy for health-care workers, fire fighters, 
police officers, and others who might be called 
upon as “first responders” in case of an out- 
break of smallpox. 

But implementing the plan has been harder 
than imagined, because of the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the virus and its vaccine. Tara 
McCarthy ’81, who earned her M.D and M.P.H. 
at Tufts University, is a medical consultant with 
the Boston Public Health Commission and a 
former Epidemic Intelligence Service officer at 
CDC. She says she is not surprised that the 
proposal has raised difficult questions and met 
with resistance. Vaccinia, the live virus used in 
smallpox vaccinations, is a less virulent relative 
of variola, the virus that causes smallpox in hu- 
mans, but it is still possible to catch the virus 
from someone who has been recently vaccinated. 

As a result, there are “issues of liability and 
compensation that still need to be worked out,” 
McCarthy says. “For example, if 1 develop a 
severe adverse reaction to the vaccine, I could 
get Workers’ Compensation for the time I have 
to be out of work. But if my husband develops 
smallpox and dies or is seriously injured, he 
would have no compensation.” 


in articles that have appeared in The New 
York Times, The Washington Post, The Boston 
Globe, The Wall Street Journal, and U.S. News 
& World Report, among others. 

“There has been a kind of perverse seren- 
dipity to the success of this book,” says Fenn, 
from her third-floor office in Carr Building 
on East Campus. “The news media has fueled 
this frenzy about the threat of smallpox, and 
I’m not sure the attention is warranted. I get 
calls from reporters asking about smallpox, 
and I say, ‘Yes, it’s a terrible disease,’ and 
describe the symptoms and so forth. And 
that’s what gets quoted—not my concurrent 
point, which is that I’m much more con- 
cerned about how we spend our public- 
health resources in this country than I am 
about an imminent outbreak of smallpox.” 

Pox Americana was published while Fenn 
was teaching at George Washington Univer- 
sity. At Duke she teaches an undergraduate 
course on the American Revolution, as well 
as an interdisciplinary examination of the 
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Similarly, hospitals that routinely treat people 
with compromised or weakened immune 
systems—such as cancer patients and organ 
recipients or those with HIV, AIDS, eczema, or 
atopic dermatitis—are concerned because those 
people should not be vaccinated in advance 
and face an increased risk of serious illness or 
death if they are inadvertently exposed through 
direct contact with the vaccine or the vaccine 
site or, indirectly, via bandages or other contami- 
nated materials. 

McCarthy says the CDC’s stance is that the 
actual risk of a smallpox outbreak is “low but 
not zero. So we’re taking a tempered approach 
by phasing in pre-event vaccinations. Right now, 
this initial phase involves vaccination of hospital 
workers who would treat cases of smallpox and 
public-health response teams that would coor- 
dinate the investigation and control activities. 


history of dis- 
asters in North 
America, from 
the arrival of 
the Europeans 
to the collapse 
of the World 
Trade Center. 
In February, she 
was the inaug- 
ural speaker for 
a lecture series, 
“The Weight of 
War,” co-spon- 
sored by the 
history department and the Duke Alumni 
Association. 

Even though Pox Americana has made its 
mark on the historical landscape, Fenn says 
she remains intrigued by all the unanswered 
questions and dead ends she encountered 
along the way. “The piece of information I 
most wanted to find was some hard evidence 








To minimize the risk of adverse events associated 
with vaccination, a well-developed plan is being 
implemented that includes education, pre- 
screening, and careful follow-up of all vaccines.” 

Predictably, there have been some side 
effects suffered by those who have been vaccin- 
ated. There has been a handful of highly publi- 
cized cases in which people who received the 
vaccination later suffered severe heart problems 
or fatal heart attacks. From a historical perspec- 
tive, says McCarthy, there is some evidence to 
suggest that a smallpox vaccination can lead to 
heart inflammation, but none to suggest that it 
is linked to heart attacks. More likely, she says, 
complications occurred because of the age and 
physical condition of those receiving the vac- 
cines. To date, all of the U.S. citizens who died 
after receiving the vaccine were in their mid- to 
late-fifties and had high blood pressure and high 
cholesterol. Many were also heavy smokers. 

“These events are probably coincidental 
rather than causal,” says McCarthy. “Still, the 
CDC convened a panel of experts to discuss 
these issues and, as a precaution, have recom- 
mended that people with certain cardiac con- 
ditions or risk factors defer vaccination.” 

“As we move forward, this initial phase will 
inform our second phase, the voluntary vacci- 
nation of all health-care workers and ‘first re- 
sponders.’ The third phase could follow, and 
vaccination would be offered to the general pub- 
lic, if we thought it was warranted, and safe to 
do so. But right now, we’re moving very slowly, 
so that we can evaluate all the risks.” 

—Bridget Booher 
















indicating that Comanches definitely car 
ried smallpox to the Shoshones. And I woul 
also love to know more about what wa 
going on out in the Plains. The whole cente, 
part of the Plains remains a mystery to his 
torians because there were no European eye 
witnesses on the scene at the time—at lea 
none who kept records and wrote about it.” 
“My hope remains that archaeologists ca 
piece together what documents don’t reveal 
she says. “They can figure out when villag: 
were abandoned and determine contra 
tions of populations. There’s really exciti 
work going on in archaeology right now, an 
historians are going to have to pay attentio 
to it. It’s going to be a different story.” 
It’s a story she’s eager to write. 


Booher ’82, A.M. ’92, a former features editor 
Duke Magazine, is assistant director of the Ha 
Leadership program at the Sanford Institute. 













Florence Revisited 


n September 1944, Howard Allred saw 
Florence, Italy, for the first time. In No- 
vember 2002, he saw it for the second 
time, and, through a remarkable series of 
coincidences, reconnected with the family 
whose villa he had lived in more than fifty- 
years before. 

In 1944, the young North Carolinian was 
twenty-two and fresh out of pilot training. “I 
chink I wanted to be a pilot so I could have 
that good-looking hat and the silk scarf,” 
recalls Allred M.Div. ’52. 

_ The retreating Germans had left Florence in 
‘August 1944, blowing up every bridge across 
the Arno except the Ponte Vecchio. Along 
vith other officers, he was billeted several 
niles out of Florence in the Villa Ginori, the 
esidence of a family that had owned a pore- 
slain factory in the area for three centuries. 
_ Assigned to photo reconnaissance, Allred 
Vlew a P-38 that had been stripped of all 
veapons and refitted with cameras. Pilots 
Vanded and took off on a makeshift runway 
—metal strips laid in a pasture that is now 
he site of Florence’s Amerigo Vespucci Air- 
vort. The pilots flew solo, with only a side- 
‘irm for protection. Their motto was “Alone, 
marmed, and unafraid.” 
| When Allred was on a mission over Bo- 
bena, anti-aircraft fire shot out one of his 
| wo engines. Coming in on one engine, two 
|vings, and a prayer, he landed his P-38 safely 
po those metal strips, a feat that earned him 
he Distinguished Flying Cross. “Well, I was 
Pharely al alone and unarmed,” he says, “but I 
{lon't know about the unafraid part.” 
| After the war, Allred says he felt called to 
i le a minister. He enrolled in Duke’s divinity 
Jehool and earned his master’s in 1952. Af- 
vet forty years in the pulpit, he retired from 
| “rst United Methodist Church in High Point, 
North Carolina. Allred, whose wife had died, 
jegan dating Ann Mayo Morris, a widow in 
“is congregation. They married last year. The 
‘November trip to Italy on the Duke Alumni 
ducation and Travel Program was their be- 
ated honeymoon, and a chance for Allred 
_) pursue a part of his past. 
|) Earlier, he had read in a national newsletter 
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Belated thanks: Allred, right, presents a 
special memento to the Countess Lisci, left, 
with Cirri and Duke’s Burian 


for pilots of an exchange of letters between 
Dave Toomey, also a photo-reconnaissance 
veteran, and Plino Cirri, an Italian who had 
been employed in the Americans’ mess hall 
at the Villa Ginori. Cirri expressed a deep 
sense of gratitude to the Americans who had 
liberated his village and his country. 

Allred sent his own letter to the villa’s ad- 
dress, where it was collected by Cirro. Since 
the Italian doesn’t speak or read English, he 
got in touch with an Italian army buddy 
named Bruno, who took the letter to his em- 
ployer for translation. That employer turned 
out to be Peter Burian, a classical studies and 
comparative literature professor at Duke 
who was directing the Duke in Florence 
student program that fall semester. Burian 
was already scheduled to meet with the 
group of Duke alumni travelers. 

Burian received permission to take the All- 
reds to visit the villa, and they were surprised 
to find the Countess Maria Teresa Ginori 
Lisci there to greet them. The Countess was 
a child when U.S. forces freed Florence, but 
she remembered the Americans who had 
been there. Although the family no longer 


owns the villa, the Countess had traveled 
from the Liscis’ residence in the city to wel- 
come the Allreds. 

Cirri, Bruno, and the Countess’ family 
shared their memories of the Americans’ feats 
of flying. The countess’ brother-in-law said 
he recalled it vividly, because a chunk of 
Allred’s plane had fallen into his garden. 

At their meeting, Allred presented both 
the Countess and Cirri with a photograph 
taken when he received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. Allred said to the Countess, “I 
do hope that when you returned, you did not 
find the Americans had left your villa in bad 
condition.” Smiling, she assured him that 
the villa was in much better condition than 
when the Germans left it. 

Later, the Countess met the Allreds at the 
Hotel Baglioni, where the alumni group was 
staying in Florence, and they dined together 
at the Liscis’ home. Ann Allred recalls that 
the gift of her husband’s photograph had 
already been incorporated into the Coun- 
tess’ display of family photos. 


—Louise Tennent Smith 
Smith ’50, who also attended the Duke alumni 


trip to Florence, is a retired columnist and editor 
at the Columbus, Georgia, Ledger-Enquirer. 
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eter Feaver, recipient of the 2001 

Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate 

Teaching Award, was the featured 

speaker at the opening session of the 
winter meeting of the Duke Alumni Asso- 
ciation’s board of directors in late January. 
The political-science professor discussed his 
style of teaching and praised the high caliber 
of his students, noting, in particular, the 
intensity of their interest and involvement 
in his classes. Cognizant of Feaver’s back- 
ground as an adviser in the White House 
National Security Council in the early Nine- 
ties, the audience launched into a spirited 
question-and-answer session centering on 
the threat of war with Iraq. 

Alumni Affairs director Laney Funder- 
burk ’60 then welcomed Sheila Curran, the 
new executive director of Duke’s career cen- 
ter, as well as new Alumni Affairs staff mem- 
bers Barbara Blackburn M.B.A. ’88, director 
of budget and personnel; Zoé Ingalls, Duke 
Magazine features editor; and Jeff Garner, 
director of technology. He reported on sig- 
nificant events that had happened since the 
last board meeting: the Woman’s College 
celebration weekend in November, a new 
online alumni directory, and an imminent 
contract with Duke credit-card provider First 
USA/Bank One. He also announced that 
the Campaign for Duke met its $2-billion 
goal, almost a year ahead of schedule. 

DAA President Wilton D. Alston B.S.E. 
’81, who serves ex officio on Duke’s board of 
trustees, reported on his participation in its 
Building and Grounds Committee. He also 
announced that, during Homecoming on 
October 17, Duke will celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of the enrollment of its first 
black student. Alston reported on the launch 
of a pilot program that pairs African-Ameri- 
can alumni mentors with sophomores. In 
discussing the new online alumni directory, 
he reassured participants that signing on 
would not result in “spam,” because the list 
is not shared outside Alumni Affairs. 

Immediate past president Gary Melchionni 
*73, J.D. ’81 reported on the two most recent 
meetings of the board of trustees, directing 
his comments in four areas: internationaliza- 
tion, the Duke-Durham Partnership Initia- 
tive, undergraduate admissions, and athletics. 
Melchionni is a trustee by virtue of his status 
as past DAA president. 

Standing committees met on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday morning. During the 
board meeting that followed, President Al- 


ston discussed two issues that had been it 
the news: the controversial speaking appear 
ance of Laura Whitehorn, and a Wall Stree 
Journal article that discussed the influence o 
family wealth on undergraduate admission 
at Duke. 

After adjournment, the board member 
toured the new Yoh Football Building an 
attended a reception at President Nannet 
O. Keohane’s house before the women’ 
basketball game at Cameron. 

A summary of committee meeting min 
utes follows: 

Alumni Admissions, chaired by Sall 
Burks Schmalz ’87. Discussion included th 
Alumni Admissions Forum to be held Jun 
27, the April accept parties—nine are in 
ternational—and August welcome partie 
for future freshmen. The volume of calls b 
students to AAAC director Edith Sprun 
Toms ’62 to schedule interviews has becom: 
overwhelming; more need to be handled b 
regional AAAC volunteers. Next year, al 
AAAC chairs, not just new ones, will be in 
vited to the annual Volunteer Leadershi 
Conference on campus and asked to tak 
part in training sessions. 

Clubs, chaired by William P Miller ’77. Be 
fore the meeting, committee members hac 
been asked to consider the question, “Why dk 
alumni clubs exist?” One main reason cite 
was for alumni to “network.” It was suggeste 
that Alumni Affairs and the DAA develo 
career programs, including career adviser: 
as a resource for alumni. 

Lifelong Learning and Travel, chaired 5 
Charlotte Reeves Clark ’79, M.E.M. ’83. A: 
overview of the program from Deborah Weis 
Fowlkes ’78, director of alumni educatio 
and travel, showed growth in enrollme 
over the last four years but a dampening 
travel abroad because of recent economi 
and political events. Interest in domest 
trips, especially weekend trips, is increasin; 
A lecture series, cosponsored with the histo 
department, has shown strong attendane 
and speakers were in place for Duke Dire 
tions, the academic facet of Reunion weeke 
in April. The committee discussed online e 
ucation offerings, which will be research 
for the spring meeting. 

Magazine/Communications, chaired 
Sarah Harrington Adams ’70, J.D. 73. T 
committee discussed possible contributio 
to the magazine by winners of the Alum 
Distinguished Undergraduate Teachi 
Award. There were updates on the status 
the alumni online directory, the restructuri 
of the magazine’s Editorial Advisory Boa 
and self-published, online class notes. An 
mail newsletter, more promotional than t 










































news-only eDuke, was discussed, and proto- 
types will be provided by staff before the 
“next meeting. It was recommended that a 
new marketing hire also be charged with 
‘content management of the newsletter. 
| Member Benefits and Services, chaired by 
‘Pat Dempsey Hammond ’80. In a discussion 
of the annual dues program, it was noted 
that 60 percent of alumni surveyed think they 
pay dues, while only 24 percent actually do. 
Electronic solicitation can be added, as well 
as dividing the paying population into 
affinity groups to increase the dues-paying 
embership. The credit-card program is 
being renewed, with a substantial increase in 
revenues projected. The DAA is forming an 
alliance with the Career Center to partially 
fund a new position there to address alumni 
career services. Possible new benefits were 
suggested, including a car-buying service, 
hotel-chain discounts, and an expansion of 


i 
t 


insurance programs. 

Reunions, chaired by Tom Clark 69. The 
committee discussed Homecoming, a fall 
event. Reunions director Lisa Dilts ’83 an- 
Pnounced plans for an event called “20/40: 
he Celebration of a Legacy of Struggle and 
xcellence” to mark the twentieth anniver- 
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sary of the founding of the Mary Lou Wil- 
liams Center for Black Culture as well as the 
fortieth anniversary of African Americans 
enrolling at Duke. The Half-Century Club, 
which normally celebrates its reunion with 
the other classes in April, will have its own 
two-day celebration during a weekend each 
fall, starting this year. Classes celebrating 
fifty-fifth and sixtieth reunions will still meet 
each spring for their regular class reunions. 





elping your child find the right col- 

lege is a process that can never start 

too soon. There are many things to 

consider: when to apply and, if se- 

lected, how to pay for it. To help educate po- 

tential applicants —and particularly those 

footing the bill—the Duke Alumni Associa- 

tion is sponsoring its tenth Alumni Admis- 

sions Forum, an all-day conference to be 
held June 27. 

“Because of the tremendous success and 

popularity of the 2002 forum, we decided to 

offer the event annually,” says Edith Sprunt 





tioning from the audience 


Divinity School. 


Duke Magazine Forum 





Toms ’62, who coordinates the conference 
as assistant director at Alumni Affairs. “We’re 
trying to alleviate some of the stress by pro- 
viding information and guidelines from ex- 
perts to help parents and students through 
the process.” Alumni with children born in 
1986, 1987, 1988, and 1989 will be invited. 

Guest panelists include Laura Sellers, di- 
rector of college counseling at Cary Academy 
in Cary, North Carolina; Nancy Donehower, 
a counseling consultant in Portland, Ore- 
gon; and Ali Banji, director of college coun- 
seling at the Potomac School in Maryland. 
The director of undergraduate admissions, 
Christoph Guttentag, and assistant vice presi- 
dent for student affairs Sue Wasiolek ’76, 
M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93 will be on the program, 
as well as a representative from Duke’s fi- 
nancial aid office. 

The Alumni Admissions Forum is offered 
as a service to Duke alumni and their chil- 
dren, regardless of their intention to apply to 
Duke. Participation has no effect on a stu- 
dent’s candidacy at Duke. 

For information, contact Edith Toms at 
Alumni Admissions Forum, 614 Chapel Drive, 
Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708, (919) 684- 
5114, or edith.toms@daa.duke.edu. 


rivate Censorship and Perfect Choice: The Future of the Internet? 

A Conversation with James Boyle and Adrienne Davis was the theme 
of Duke Magazine’s second annual Campus Forum, held March 28 
and co-sponsored with Duke’s law school and the Center for the 
Study of the Public Domain. 

Boyle (left), William Neal Reynolds Professor of Law, discussed with 
Davis (below), a law professor at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, a “new environmentalism for the information age” that “first 
seeks to invent the public domain and then save it.” Much of the ques- 
including prospective law students—focused on 
ethical and legal issues associated with downloading music and films over 
the Internet. Boyle is the author of Shamans, Software, and Spleens: Law 
and the Construction of the Information Society. Davis is a frequent commen- 
tator on controversial issues of privacy law, property, and social power. 

The magazine’s inaugural Campus Forum, held last year, featured Stanley 
Hauerwas, Gilbert T. Rowe Professor of Theological Ethics in the Duke 
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WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 
Box 90572, 614 Chapel Dr., Durham, N.C. 27708 


FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 


EMAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 
(Include your full name, address, and class year 
when you e-mail us.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 

Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. 

Please include mailing label. 

E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: bluedevil@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material we 
receive and the long lead time required for typesetting, 
design, and printing, your submission may not appear 
for two to three issues. Alumni are urged to include 
spouses’ names in marriage and birth announcements. 
| We do not record engagements. 
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Walter Scott Persons Jr. '32 is an amateur 
dendrologist. He lives in Durham. 


illiam Styron ’47, a novelist, received the third 

Witness to Justice Award from the Auschwitz Jewish 
enter Foundation for Sophie’s Choice. He lives in 

: on Conn. 


chool of the Arts board of trustees. She is a trustee 


sel Smith Corbitt ’48 was named to the N.C. 
or the N.C. Museum of Art and serves on the boards 


of First Christian Church and the East Carolina Uni- 
versity’s Advancement Council for the College of 
Arts and Sciences. She is past president of the Green- 
ville Service League, the N.C. Museum of Art’s Art 
Society board, and the Summer Theatre board at 
ECU. She lives in Greenville, N.C. 


Zeno L. Edwards Jr. 48 has retired from the 
N.C. General Assembly, after serving in the House of 
Representatives for four two-year terms. He and his 
wife, Rosemarie Wilson Edwards '49, live in 
Washington, N.C. 





Harvey Joel Cohen M.D. 754 has moved to 
Sunrise Assisted Living at 2000 N. Glebe Road, 
Arlington, Va. 22207, and writes that he would like 
to hear from classmates. 


Peter Olejar ’59 is the composer of the carillon 
piece “Epicedium—9/11,” which was played in Sep- 


tember 2002 in Florida, Michigan, New York, Australia, 


Belgium, and other carillons throughout the U.S. 

and abroad. His “Panegyrikos — Music for a Festive 
Gathering” was played as a part of Duke’s Founders’ 
Day and his organ piece “Chaconne!” was played on 
the Flentrop organ in Duke Chapel in a March recital. 


Elbert Carmack Holmes 60, chair of the de- 
partment of surgery at UCLA’s medical school, de- 
livered the twenty-ninth annual Reinhoff Lecture at 
the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine. He received 
the Distinguished Alumni Award from UNC-Chapel 
Hill’s medical school. He and his wife, Carolyn, live 
in Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
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Annuity rates are subject to 
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Elizabeth Giavani Verville ’61 is the senior 
adviser and acting deputy assistant secretary for 
international crime at the U.S. State Department. She 
negotiated for the first Global Convention Against 
Transnational Organized Crime and is negotiating for 
the first Global Convention Against Corruption. She 
lives in Washington, D.C. 


Norman Samuels A.M. ’62, Ph.D. ’67 is the acting 
president of Rutgers University. He was provost of 
Rutgers’ Newark campus for 20 years. 


Arthur Gregory ’63, director of the Coca-Cola 
Bottlers’ Association and CEO and spokesperson of 
the trade association of bottling franchises, was one of 
27 Sigma Chi alumni honored as “Significant Sigs for 
2002.” He is past president of the Atlanta Touchdown 
Club, the Duke alumni club in Atlanta, and the 
University of South Carolina Alumni Association. He 
was a member and past chair of the Peach Bowl Team 
Selection Committee and was a past member of the 
University of South Carolina’s President Advisory 
Council. He has been inducted into the athletic halls 
of fame for Aiken, S.C., Duke University, and the 
state of South Carolina. 


John L. Sharpe Ill B.D. ’65, Ph.D. 69, a former 
curator in the Rare Book Room at Duke’s Perkins 
Library, was a visiting lecturer on the history of book 
binding at Corso Europeo di Formazione Specialistica 
per Conservatori Resauratori di Bene Librari in Spoleto, 
Italy. He traveled in December to Athens, Greece, 

to open the VII International Bookbinding Forum 

of the Les Amis de la Reliure d’Art with a lecture on 
the Coptic origins of Byzantine book binding in the 
first millennium. 


Herbert Thomas Appenzeller D.Ed. ’66, an 
executive -in-residence and director of sport manage- 
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Office of Planned Giving are 
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your advisers about planned 
giving opportunities at Duke. 
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ment for the graduate program at Appalachian State 
University, received the Guy M. Lewis Academic 
\chievement Award at the International Sport and 
Entertainment Business Conference. He is a former 
professor of education and dean of students at Guilford 
( ollege. | le Is president ot Appenzellet & Assoc lates, 
Inc., a special consultant for the Center for Sport Law 
and Risk Management. He lives in Summerfield, N.C. 


10s 


Barry A. Cassidy PA. Cert. 71, a professor in the 
College of Health Sciences and the director of the 
physican assistant program at Midwestern University 
in Glendale, Arizona, was named executive director of 
the Arizona Board of Medical Examiners. 


Donnie C. Garrison |).Ed.’72 retired as president 
of Tri-County Technical College in Pendleton, $.C., 
after 32 years. He chaired the Human Resources 
Committee of the S.C. Economic Development 
Board’s Great Towns program and was a member of 
the Anderson County Economic Development Ad- 
visory Board, the Economic Development Alliance for 
Pickens County, and Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Partnerships. He was named President of the 
Year by the Association of Community College 
Trustees and received the A.W. Martin Innovator of 
the Year Award from the S.C. State Board for Tech- 
nical and Comprehensive Education. He and his wife, 
Carol, live in Easley, S.C. 


Douglas R. Henshaw 772 is a principal in the 
land use and real-estate development department of 
Porzio, Bromberg & Newman, a law firm that focuses 


More than 350 alumni 


currently receive a life income 


Make 


from their gifts to Duke. 


Your 
As your reunion rapidly 
Reunion 
approaches, please reflect upon 
Count the role a Duke education 
with a has played in your life. 


Life 


A life income gift is a 


Income 
Gift 


and it can be included as part of 


wonderful way to commemorate 


your upcoming reunion, 


your class reunion gift. 


on litigation, environmental law, and business coun- 
seling. He lives in Morristown, N.]. 


Thomas Paul Colantuono 773 was appointed U.S. 
attorney for the District of New Hampshire by Presi- 
dent George W. Bush. He lives in Manchester, N.H. 


Donna Coleman Gregg |.|). 174, an attorney 
experienced in providing business, regulatory, and 
government-relations representation to media and 
communication companies, was appointed vice 
president, general counsel, and corporate secretary of 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. She was a 
partner in the communications law firm Wiley, Rein, 
& Fielding. She is an adjunct professor and a member 
of the board of visitors at Duke’s law school. 


John J. Kador "74 is the author of Charles Schwab: 


How One Company Beat Wall Street and Reinvented the 
Brokerage Industry, published by John Wiley & Sons. 
He lives in Geneva, Ill. 


Ira Sandron J.D. '74 is an administrative law judge 
at the National Labor Relations Board. He was a 
Social Security judge. He lives in Newburgh, Ind. 


David B. Epstein B.S.E. '75 is president of the 
board of directors and director of the F-Miler for Men's 
Cancer Research, a foot race held in Anchorage, 
Alaska, to raise funds for prostate and testicular 
cancer research, education, and awareness. He and 
his wife, Sara, live in Anchorage. 

Ralph M. Della Ratta 775 represented Duke in Jan- 
uary at the inauguration of the president of Case Western 
Reserve University. He lives in Gates Mills, Ohio. 
Norman Brooks Graebner M.Div. 76, Ph.D. 


84 is the rector at St. Matthew Episcopal Church in 
Hillsborough, N.C. 
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Lisa G. Fischbeck '77, M.Div. 91 is the missione: 
for the Orange County Mission, an emerging Episcopa 
congregation in Orange County, N.C. 


Karen Daughtery Thickstun '78 is the directo 
of the Butler Community Arts School. She lives in 
Nashville, Ind. 


Steven Phillip Eason M.Div. '79 is the pastor of 
Myers Park Presbyterian Church in Charlotte, N.C. 


Ellen Erway Evans ‘79, an actuarial associate at 
The Hartford Insurance Group, was named a fellow o 
the Casualty Actuarial Society (CAS), after completiny 
CAS examinations. She lives in W. Hartford, Conn. 


Timothy E. Kimbrough ’79, M.Div. ’83 is the 
rector at the Church of the Holy Family in Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 


Timothy J. O’Neill Ph.D. '79, chief economist of 
BMO Financial Group and BMO’s U.S.-based Harris 
Bank, was elected president of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Economists, a leading organization of 
business economists and “one of the most widely 
quoted policy organizations in the United States.” 


BIRTHS: Fourth child and second daughter to 
David A. Nelson B.S.E.'78, Ph.D. ’84 and Nancy 
T. Nelson on Aug. 8. Named Julia Louise. 


Michael T. Gminski ’80, former basketball player 
for Duke and the Charlotte Hornets, is a color 
commentator for Fox Sports Net, where he works 
with the ACC Sunday Night Hoops series. 
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| John Heyward Hickey J.D. ’80, a civil trial 
lawyer, spoke at the 2002 Annual Convention of the 
| Association of Trial Lawyers of America (ATLA) on 
| maritime law and the “Evolving Standards of Negli- 
‘gence under the Jones Act.” A sustaining member of 
ATLA, president-elect of the Dade County Bar 
Association, and a past chair of the Admiralty Law 
‘Committee of the Florida Bar, he is listed in Who’s 
Who in America. He lives in Coral Gables, Fla. 


/Paul Mark McAfee ’80 was promoted to senior 
‘vice president of U.S. Trust, a wealth-management 
‘company that provides investment management, 
|fiduciary, and private banking services. A volunteer 
for Habitat for Humanity and the Jewish Community 
Center, he lives in Nashville, Tenn. 


‘Gregg Ammon Harris '83 is the director of 

| training and development for Terumo Cardiovascular 
| Systems in Ann Arbor, Mich., where he and his wife, 
| Liz, and their two children live. 


Brian Stephen Hernandez ’83, M.B.A. ’89 was 
promoted to capture manager for AT&T, where he 
|manages technology-related outsourcing and consul- 
‘ting engagements to state and federal government 
‘clients. He and his family live in Columbia, Md. 





(Michael Francis Burke J.D. ’84 is a partner in 
ithe real estate and finance practice at the Boston law 
‘firm Nutter, McClennon & Fish, where he represents 
real-estate developers in acquisition, development, 
permitting, and financing. He serves on the board of 
directors of the Marblehead/ Swampscott YMCA and 
lon the board of overseers of the Greater Boston Aid to 


the Blind. 
! 


Brian Neil McDonald ’84 is the president of 
{nternational Paper Asia in Wanchai, Hong Kong. 


Judith Wagoner Pahren ’84 was promoted 

60 vice president in U.S, consumer operations at 
apital One Financial Corp. in Glen Allen, Va. She 

was a director. 


Michael Decorris Atkinson ’85 was named 
market executive of Durham County for First Citizens 
Bank. He is an advisory council member for the 
Durham County Special Olympics and a board 
nember for the Center for Community Self Help. 

de lives in Durham. 


Kenneth Alonzo Murphy ’86, J.D. ’89, the 
managing partner of Miller, Alfano & Raspanti, was 
ppointed president of the Barristers Association. 

é lives in Philadelphia. 


erek Moody Wilson ’86, M.B.A. 90 received 
he Dallas 100 Award in recognition of his company, 
pe being one of the 100 fastest growing com- 

anies in Dallas. He has also won the Dallas FastTech 
50, given to the 50 fastest-growing technology com- 
yanies in Dallas. 


Seth Hughes Edwards ’87 is the district 
\ttorney for Beaufort, Martin, Washington, Hyde, and 
fyrell counties in eastern North Carolina. He lives in 


ae N.C. 


\Mahjabeen “Jabeen” Hayath Dinzey ’88 is 

irector of volunteer services at Westchester Medical 
= in White Plains, N.Y. She and her husband, 
atthew, live in Brooklyn. 





John Ernest Drescher Jr. A.M. ’88, a journalist 

ith 19 years’ experience as a reporter and editor in 

he Carolinas, was appointed managing editor of The 
News & Observer in Raleigh. He was the managing 


ditor of The State in Columbia, S.C. 


pusan Jacobs ’838 is a social development specialist 
t the World Bank. She and her husband, Anders 
atzen, live in Copenhagen, Denmark. 


‘Pamela Brown Lavitt ’88 is an oral historian for 


NGNITING IMAGINATIONS. 


John M. “Odds” Bodkin ’76 


na barren 
stage, with his 
guitar and 
sometimes a 
Celtic harp, John M. 
“Odds” Bodkin greets 
an audience of chil- 
dren and parents for 
the final performance 
of his four-week fall 
season at Manhattan’s 
Lincoln Center. “You 
have to see the story 
in your mind’s eye,” 
he tells the children. 
“Look inside and un- 
leash the power of 
your imagination.” 

It has been a suc- 
cessful run for Bodkin, 
one of the nation’s 
leading storytellers, 
whose shows mix mu- 
sic, song, and centuries- 
old tales into spell- 
binding theater. 
Dressed all in black, 
with his hair slicked 
back and goatee neatly 
trimmed, he makes an 
imposing presence on 
stage. He takes the 
audience on a ninety- 
minute journey toa 
witch’s lair in Italy, to 
the South African veld 
with a famished herd 
of animals, and finally 
to the familiar fantasy 
world inhabited by the 
Three Little Pigs and 
a ravenous wolf. Bod- 
kin plays his rock ’n’ 
roll interpretation of 
the classic tale, with 
children in the audi- 
ence singing the rous- 
ing chorus. 

The Lincoln Center 
season, which took 
three years to plan, in- 
cluded performances 
of stories based on 
Homer’s Odyssey, love 
stories, and tales for 
Halloween, Christmas, 
and Chanukah. 

“Tt’s about making 
it in New York,” says 
Bodkin backstage one 
evening in his dressing 
room. “There’s a 
wonderfully literate 
market here, and I 
wanted to be here 





long enough for some 
of them to find me.” 

He didn’t plan to 
become a storyteller 
while studying marine 
zoology at Duke, but 
he did discover the 
magic of the twelve- 
string guitar, which he 
played for hours in 
the stairwell at Brown 
House. “The echoes 
would run up and 
down the stairwell, 
and with those acou- 
stics, | imagined I was 
in a great concert hall,” 
he recalls. 

After graduating, he 
became a teacher in 
New York, a freelance 
environmental educa- 
tor who used Central 
Park as his classroom. 
He later took troubled 
youths on character- 
building wilderness 
trips, where he found 
that he was adept at 
telling stories around 
the campfire. 

By 1982, he’d 
written his first musi- 
cal, Earth Song, which 
was produced by Na- 
tional Public Radio for 
Earth Day eight years 
later. Since then, he 
has developed about 
150 stories drawn 
from Greek mythol- 
ogy, folk legends, and 
fairy tales from around 
the world. He has also 
produced eighteen 
recordings of stories 
and has written four 
children’s books, which 


are available through 
his website. 

It is his live perfor- 
mances, filled with 
sound effects, multiple 
voices, and a positive 
message, that are the 
core of his work. Bod- 
kin knows the begin- 
ning and end of every 
story, but he doesn’t 
work from a script, so 
his stories always 
change as he impro- 
vises on stage. “That 
keeps it fresh,” he says. 
“The characters can 
change, their dialogue 
will change, and the 
musical accompani- 
ments are always 
breathing around 
them.” 

Bodkin, who lives 
in Bradford, New 
Hampshire, with his 
wife, Mil, and three 
teenage boys, no longer 
teaches in the class- 
room, but says that 
he has never given 
up connecting with 
children. He says his 
stories provide the 
kind of stimulation 
that nourishes young 
minds. Listening to a 
story, he says, lights 
up a child’s brain far 
more than watching 
television. 

“You see the chil- 
dren’s eyes get a little 
glossy, their mouths 
drop open slightly, 
and they become ab- 
solutely still, active 
listeners. They are 





entertaining them- 
selves with their own 
creativity.” 

Over the last year, 
Bodkin worked with 
educator Nefretete 
Rasheed, a New Jer- 
sey arts group, and 
several New Jersey 
schools to create a 
curriculum that uses 
the mythic story of 
Hercules to explore 
the issue of rage in 
teens. The five-day 
unit encourages teens 
to reflect inward to 
identify the nature 
of rage in their lives. 
Bodkin says too many 
teens are brimming 
with bogus rage 
churned up by harsh 
popular music, violent 
movies, and some 
video games. 

“Media can produce 
a false rage that comes 
from all this pounding 
on an inexperienced 
mind,” he says. “Kids 
need to know it’s 
there, and they need 
to guard against it. The 
curriculum teaches 
them to name what 
makes them experi- 
ence rage and shows 
them strategies to deal 
with it.” 


www.oddsbodkin.com 


—David McKay Wilson 


Wilson is a New York- 


based freelance writer. 
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THE CUTTING EDGE FOR KIDS 


Joanna Blumofe Meiseles '87 


' . he admits that 
ca the first time 
~ she took her son 
X to get a haircut, 


she may have been a 
little too anxious. “I 
was nine months preg- 
nant, looking nervous, 
and hoping to catch 
some of the falling 
hairs,” says Joanna 
Meiseles, who also vid- 
eotaped the event. “To 
lots of moms, it’s more 
than just a haircut.” 

The experience en- 
ded disastrously, with 
all three participants 
—mother, child, and 
hairdresser — leaving 
unhappy. Soon after, 
Meiseles says, she be- 
gan thinking about 
how barbershops could 
make getting a haircut 
easier for children (and 
their parents). 

In 1993, the same 
year as her son’s ill- 
fated haircut, she came 
up with the idea for a 
salon designed exclu- 
sively for kids. Two 
years later, her idea 
became a reality when 
she opened her first 
Snip-its in Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts. 
Now a thousand kids 
visit the original Snip- 
its each week, and 
Meiseles has opened 
four additional stores 
throughout the state. 

Snip-its isn’t just a 
salon, she says. Billed 
on its website as “the 
most amazing place 
for a kid to get a hair- 
cut,” Snip-its provides 
children with a “hair- 
cut adventure.” Each 
store is decorated with 
the “Snip-its cast of 
characters” —cartoon 
hairdressing imple- 
ments “brought to 
life,” much like the 
personified furniture 
pieces in Beauty and 
the Beast. Among these 
haircutting creatures 
are Flyer Joe Dryer, 
Maranga Mirror, and 
Jean Luc le Spritz, 





a “living” French 
mousse can. 

Kids are included 
in the process at Snip- 
its, too. They get to 
choose the haircut 
they want from a large 
picture book, as well 
as how they want their 
hair to smell based on 
Snip-its’ four shampoo 
“flavors” —banana, 
apple, grape, and 
strawberry. During 
the actual haircut, 
children play computer 
games featuring the 
cartoon characters. 

Meiseles says her 
hair-cutters, who are 
all licensed cosmetol- 
ogists, know how to 
cut kids’ hair and how 
to make the experience 
fun—and fast. Before 
starting work, all of 
Meiseles’ hairdressers 
are “Snipified”: They 
undergo extensive 
training to make sure 
they’re prepared to 
work with little kids. 

Though Meiseles 
has always had a knack 
for business, her in- 
terests at Duke didn’t 
necessarily line up with 
her talents as an entre- 





preneur. As an under- 
graduate, she majored 
in comparative area 
studies, with a focus 
on Africa, and worked 
at the Primate Center. 
She says she enjoyed 
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watching basketball 
and hanging out with 
friends. She also met 
her future husband, 
Brad Meiseles ’87. 

Her first foray into 
business came right 
after graduating, when 
she opened Tesaro, a 
shoe store in Durham’s 
Brightleaf Square. “It 
was based on the idea 
that, at the time, there 
weren’t many upscale 
shoe stores in Dur- 
ham,” Meiseles says. 
Though Tesaro only 
stayed open a year, the 
store made money, 
and Meiseles says, “It 
was a great experience 
learning how to start, 
run, and close a store 
all in one year.” 

Meiseles then 
moved to Massachu- 
setts with her husband 
and began a family. She 
admits that at first she 
was hesitant about 
starting Snip-its be- 
cause of her lack of ex- 
perience in the salon 
business. She credits 
her father, Robert 
Blumofe, a movie pro- 
ducer, for motivating 
her to follow her 
instincts. 

“My father said, 
“You don’t need to be 
a hair expert to open 
the store. Produce the 
show, pull the people 
you need together, 





and make it happen.’” 

Her “producing” 
efforts have paid off. 
Besides the five Snip- 
its locations in Massa- 
chusetts, which are all 
doing well, Meiseles 
says, starting in March, 
she will be able to be- 
gin selling Snip-its 
franchises. She soon 
hopes to open stores 
nationwide. 

She had wanted her 
two oldest children, 
Ben and Brandon, now 
twelve and eleven years 
old, to be Snip-its’ first 
and second customers. 
It would have been 
Brandon’s first haircut, 
but the store opened 
too late. Brandon “had 
hair halfway down his 
back, and people 
started thinking he 
was a girl,” she says. 

Meiseles’ youngest 
son, Justin, who is 
only three months 
old, will get his inau- 
gural trim at Snip-its, 
she says, when he has 
enough hair to cut. 


—Lucas Schaefer ’04 


the Jewish Women’s Archive and a lecturer in Jewish 
and women’s studies at the University of Washington. 
Her husband, Robert H. Lavitt '90, is a union-sick 
labor and employment attorney. They live in Seattle. 


Joseph Forrest Paschall '88, assigned to the 
24th Marine Expeditionary Unit based in Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., departed on a six-month deployment 
to the Mediterranean Sea and Arabian Gulf. 


Kesler Thompson Roberts '838 is a legal directo 
of Georgia Legal Watch, a nonprofit public-interest 
law firm in Athens, Ga., where she concentrates in 
Clean Water Act litigation. 


Mark Walton Salyer M.B.A. '88 was appointed 
senior vice president of sales and marketing at 
ALTANA Pharma, an international pharmaceutical 
company that focuses on respiratory and gastrointestine 
treatments. He was global commercial strategy vice 
president of respiratory products of GlaxoSmithKline 
He lives in Buckinghamshire, England. 


J. Michael McNamara ’89 is the partner in 
charge of real-estate corporate finance in Europe for 
the firm Ernst & Young. He and his wife, Sara, and 
their two daughters live in London, England. 


MARRIAGES: Catherine Lee Werner '85 to 
Cole C. Campbell on Jan. 20, 2002. Residence: 
Chicago...Caroline L. Brehm ’88 to David A. 
Viehl on Sept. 29, 2001, in Duke Chapel. Residence: 
Chapel Hill... Mehjabeen “Jabeen” Hayath 
’88 to Matthew Dinzey on Nov. 3. Residence: 
Brooklyn...Susan Jacobs ’88 to Anders Matzen 
in March 2002 in Boca Raton, Fla., and in July 2002 
in Copenhagen, Denmark. Residence: Copenhagen. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Joshua 
David Margolis '81 and Kathy Schweich 
Margolis ’81. Named Ryan Patrick...First child anc 
daughter to Brian Stephen Hernandez '83, 
M.B.A. ’89 and Susan Donovan Hernandez on Dec. 
21, 2001. Named Victoria Emily...Second child and 
daughter to Lillian J. Garcia ’86 and Bruce A. 
Mandell on Oct. 12. Named Isabella Nicole... First 
child and daughter to Hilary Chestnutt Johnso: 
’86 and H. Wayne Johnson on May 26, 2001. Named 
Gabrielle Alexa...Second daughter to Jill Zimme! 
man Meyer ’86 and William Meyer on Sept. 18. 
Named Mackenzie Anna... Third child and second 
son to Presley Strokes Troyer ’86 and Steve RI 
Troyer on Aug. 29. Named George William... Third 
child and son to Brad Meiseles ’87 and Joann 
Blumofe Meiseles ’87 on Dec. 10. Named Justi 
Michael... Third child and son to Brad Meiseles 
’87 and Joanna Blumofe Meiseles '87 on De 
10. Named Justin Michael...Fourth child and second 
son to Jeffrey Steven Hersh ’88 and Lora 
Berson Hersh ’91 on Feb. 26. Named Brandon 
Leo...Second child and first son to Naney Crowle 
Inman ’88 and Alex Inman on Oct 26. Named Georg} 
Elon...Twins, third and fourth sons, to Elanna 
“Loni” Platt Kaplan ’88 and Todd M. Kapla' 
M.D. ’89 on May 8, 2002. Named Evan Daniel and 
Derek Eran...A son to Emily Karr J.D. ’88, LL.M, 
88 and Irwin Townsend Hyatt J.D. '89, LL.M. 
’89 on May 10. Named Pearce Hyatt... Twin daught 
to Pamela Brown Lavitt '88 and Robert H. 
Lavitt ’90 on Dec. 17. Named Margot Haya and 
Danielle Bayla...First child and son to Sally Gain 
Moorhead ’88 and David Moorhead on Sept. 20. 
Named Ryan Kahn...First child and daughter to 
Karen Gottlieb '89 and Jason Marshall 
Rosenfeld '89 on Oct. 1. Named Hayden Gottlie 
Rosenfeld... Twins, third and fourth sons, to Todd 
M. Kaplan M.D. ’89 and Elanna “Loni” Pla 
Kaplan ’88 on May 8. Named Evan Daniel and 
Derek Eran...Second daughter to J. Michael 
McNamara '89 and Sara E. McNamara on Feb. | 
Named Elizabeth Grace. 



















































his electrical engineering degree in 1999 at Georgia 
nstitute of Technology, works for Scientific Atlanta as 
‘a senior engineer. He and his wife, Carolyn, and their 
o children live in Atlanta. 


Allison Holmes 90 is managing editor of Directors 
uild magazine. She lives in Los Angeles. 


Robert H. Lavitt '90 is a union-side and 
employment attorney. His wife, Pamela Brown 
avitt °88, is a lecturer in Jewish and women’s studies 
at the University of Washington. They live in Seattle. 


elissa Proctor 90, a proposal manager for SAS 
{nstitute, Inc., competed in the World Ultimate 

} Frisbee Championships. She and her husband, Jon, 
ive in Cary, N.C. 


Adam Benjamin Rosebluth 190 is completing a 
eardiology fellowship at Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York 
ity. His wife, Ashley Roberts Rosenbluth 

90, is director of marketing for Hartmann, Inc. The 
ouple and their son live in New York City. 


eith Alan Smith '90, J.D. ’93, an attorney for 
arolinas Medical Center, completed the NHSBC 
ronman USA Lake Placid Triathlon in 13:04:01. He 


hristine Chang 91, M.D. ’95 is the medical di- 
ector of the home-based primary care program at the 
eterans Affairs Medical Center in Washington, D.C. 


=rica Chalson DelCore '91 is a meeting and 
vents planner for McKinsey & Co.’s New Jersey office. 


she and her husband, Angelo, and their daughter live 
h Westfield, N.J. 


| isa E. Simon ’91 works in the strategic planning 
}/epartment of Saks Fifth Avenue Enterprises. She and 
er husband, Todd, live in New York. 


| imothy Shea Errera ’92 is a pediatrician at 
Caiser Permanente South Sacramento Medical 

enter. He writes that he is “currently learning about 
ildhood development, waste-product manage- 

. nent, food service, and sleep deprivation under the 

| telage of Ms. Nicole Morgan Sumin Errera, born 

))n Halloween 2002.” He and his wife, Grace, live in 
(lk Grove, Calif. 

elly Wayne Reed M..H.A. 92 was appointed by 
Hoy. Jeb Bush to head Florida’s newly created office of 
/png-term-care policy. He and his wife, Shelley, and 
heir three children live in Tallahassee. 


avid Joseph Higginbotham M.Div. ’93 is the 
astor at Kenai Christian Church in Kenai, Alaska, 
yyhere he and his wife, Carolyn, live. 


“/ennifer Mohr Hyde 794 is completing her 
ediatrics residency at Boston Children’s Hospital. 
ihe and her husband, Peter, and their son live in 

















Janielle Daneen Winkler B.S.E. 94, who 
| yaduated from the University of Alabama’s medical 
J rhool, began her residency in obstetrics and 


feresa Allen ‘95 moved from London, England, to 

dney, Australia, in September. She is planning and 

alysis manager for AOL7. She and her husband, 
bhn Schmidt, live in Sydney. 


eresa Allen 95 moved from London, England, to 
dney, Australia in September. She is the planning 

d analysis manager for AOL7. She and her husband, 
hn Schmidt, live in Sydney. 

jennifer Tassa Bhojwani B.S.E. ’95 is a third- 
Par resident in obstetrics and gynecology at Carolinas 


A JONES FOR STUNTS 





Ray Eddy ’92, M.A.T. ’94 


-, tevery juncture 
)) in my life,” 
says Ray Eddy, 
WA“ asked myself 
the same question: 
‘Will I be a stunt man 
or will I be normal?’ 
For a long time, I 
chose normal.” 

All that changed 
two years ago, when a 
friend called to say 
that MGM was looking 
for a new stuntman to 
join their Indiana Jones 
Epic Stunt Spectacular 
at Disney-MGM stu- 
dios in Orlando, Flori- 
da. Eddy flew down 
for an audition. The 
tests included high 
falls, then stage com- 
bat, and the audition 
pool grew thinner. 
Only two candidates 
remained. The audi- 
tion ended. 

On September 12, 
Eddy received a call at 
home in North Caro- 
lina—he got the job. 
On September 13, he 
moved to Orlando. 

Eddy says he first 
became interested in 
stunt work when he 
was five years old, after 
watching a documen- 
tary about stuntmen 
on television. But as 
he grew older, he be- 
gan to explore what 
he considered more 
realistic professional 
opportunities. 

After graduating 
from Duke, he began 
a short-lived career in 
consulting, but, “I 
didn’t like sitting be- 
hind a desk all day,” 
he says. “It wasn’t ex- 
citing enough.” So he 
returned to Duke to 
pursue a master’s in 
teaching. 

He began a new ca- 
reer in student affairs 
at the University of 
North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. Eddy says 
it was “a great job, 
once you got past the 
obligatory Duke in- 
sults” from colleagues. 





Still, his dreams of 
stunt work persisted. 

Then, in 1995, Ed- 
dy visited his alma 
mater to attend a con- 
ference called “Holly- 
wood Comes to Duke.” 
The keynote speaker 
said something that 
changed Eddy’s life 
forever. “He said, ‘If 
you have an interest in 
[entertainment] and 
find yourself debating 
about whether or not 
to give it a shot, go for 
it. If it’s been bugging 
you for years, it’s 
going to keep bugging 
you unless you do it,’”” 
Eddy recalls. “And it 
had been bugging me 
for years.” 

Eddy, who played 
drums in Duke’s 
marching band, left 
UNC to start his own 
business, Superior 
Marching Band En- 
terprises, Inc. He and 
his staff members in- 
struct marching bands, 
write band music, and 
hold music camps 
nationwide 
work that gives him 
the time needed to 
train for and pursue 
stunt jobs. 

When Eddy showed 
up to audition for In- 
diana Jones, he found 
that he would be 
competing with about 
300 other people. 
“The very first thing 
they do is look at you 
and, if you don’t look 
like Indiana Jones, it’s 
over,” he says. As it 
turns out, the show’s 
producers did think 
Eddy looked like Indi- 
ana, and he beat out 
175 other potential 
Joneses to get the job. 

Since he joined the 
show, Eddy says, his 
life has changed com- 
pletely. Although he 
worked out routinely 
before his big break — 
and had to complete 
strength and agility 
tests during the audi- 





seasonal 





tions —he now exer- 
cises even more, lifting 
weights and doing 
cardio exercises when 
he’s not running his 
company or running 
from boulders. 

With six to eight 
stuntmen employed as 
Indiana, Eddy finds 
himself in the role 
anywhere from one to 
five days a week 
substituting for more 
senior actors when- 
ever they are unavail- 
able. On days when 
he is Indiana, he 
usually performs two 
or three times a day. 
He is onstage for most 
of the show, which 
lasts about thirty min- 
utes and requires not 
only stunt skill but 
also acting talent, 
since Indiana chases 
treasure and battles 
bad guys. 

Playing Indiana 
Jones has also led him 
to other jobs in Or- 
lando. Last summer, 
Eddy starred in The 
Swashbucklers, a stunt 
show at Universal 
Studios. And he per- 
forms in MGM’s once- 
a-day Fantasmic show, 
which features five 
stunt roles, all of 
which Eddy knows 


how to play. One role, 








as John Smith in a 
scene from Disney’s 
Pocahontas movie, has 
him swinging across 
the stage on a rope. 

Eddy says he has no 
regrets and is thankful 
to be pursuing, finally, 
his lifelong dream. 
“When I’m performing 
and I hear someone in 
the audience scream, 
or I hear the audience 
roar as I’m running 
by, I know I’m bring- 
ing a little something 
to people’s lives.” 


—Lucas Schaefer ’04 
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Medical Center. She and her husband, Navin, live in 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Larry D. Bohall M.Div. '95 has published his first 
novel, Martyr's Cry. It was nominated for the 
Mountain and Plain Booksellers’ Association Fiction 
Book of the Year Award and the Mystery Writers of 
America 2003 Edgar Award for Best First Novel. He 
lives in St. Joseph, Mo. 


J. Brett Busby "5 practices civil appellate law 
with the firm Hogan Dubose & Townsend. He met his 
wife, Erin, while they were clerking in the U.S. Supreme 
Court, he for Justices White and Stevens, and she for 
Justice Breyer. They live in Houston. 


Marc Eumann LL.M. '95 was appointed to a 
tenured judgeship for life at Landgericht Bonn, the 
trial court of general jurisdiction for Bonn, Germany. 
He has a double assignment to the 7th criminal panel 
with special jurisdiction for business crimes and to the 
court’s parole commission. He lives in Bonn. 


Phoebe Evans Letocha "05 is coordinator of 
processing and research at the Alan Mason Chesney 
Medical Archives of the Johns Hopkins Medical Insti- 
tutions. She and her husband, Richard Jordan 
Letocha '%6, and their daughter live in Baltimore. 


Josephine Caminos Oria "5 was appointed 
manager of public relations and publications for the 
Pittsburgh Cultural Trust, where she will be 
responsible for coordinating all public relations, 
performing arts publications, and media events. 


Raj Venkata Ponnaluri M.S.E. 95 is a project 
manager in the traffic engineering and intelligent 
transportation systems (ITS) department in TEI’s 
Lake Mary, Fla., office. He is responsible for the 


planning, design, implementation, and operation of 
ITS projects. 


Todd Richard Tippets M.B.A. '95 is the assistant 
vice president, reporting and reconciliation billing 
leader, for CIGNA Healthcare in Hartford, Conn. 

He and his wife, Connie, and their two children live 


in W. Hartford. 


Christain Robert Grose '6 is an assistant 
professor of government at Lawrence University in 
Appleton, Wis., where he lives. 


Richard Jordan Letocha 96 is a trust officer at 
the Mercantile Safe Deposit and Trust Co. He and his 
wife, Phoebe Evans Letocha 05, and their 
daughter live in Baltimore. 


Erin Gayton 197 is a doctoral candidate in literature 
at the University of California, San Diego. Her husband, 
James W. Gayton J.D. 98, practices insurance 
defense law. They live in San Diego. 


Jennifer Irby Oakes 99 joined the law firm Bell, 
Davis & Pitt as a practicing attorney in the fields of 
corporate law, real estate law, and estate planning. She 
is the author of Santa Fe Independent School District v. 
Doe — The Constitutional Complexities Associated With 
Student-Led Prayer. She lives in Clemmons, N.C. 


William Joongkee Shin 99 has joined the law 
firm Benesch, Friedlander, Coplan & Aronoff as an 
associate in the firm’s general practice group. 


MARRIAGES: Melissa Proctor 90 to Jon Proctor 
on July 26 in Hawaii. Residence: Cary, N.C.... 
Christine Chang 91, M.D. 95 to Jerry S. Chang 
on April 20, 2002. Residence: Silver Spring, Md.... 
Edwin C. Bryson Ill 92 to Kristen L. Thorne on 
June 29 in Duke Chapel. Residence: Charlotte... 


Give Duke’s next generation something 
else to think about this summer. 


10:30am: Investigate a crime scene 
11:15am: Head to Kennedy's innaugural address 
12:00pm: Lunch with Gershwin and Ives 


Terrence Chavis B.S.E. 92 to Audra Lynn Evans 
on Aug. 31. Residence: Dallas...John Joseph 
UyHam "93 to Kirsten Elizabeth Travers on Aug. 31 
Residence: Atlanta... Keith Samuel Hasson 94 
J.D. 97 to Elizabeth Moore Smith on June | in Duke 
Chapel. Residence: Atlanta...Mitchell Covert 
Payton "94 to Beth McGill on Sept. 21. Residence: 
Durham...Jennifer Tassa Bhojwani B.S.E. '95 
to Nacin C. Bhojwani on Sept. 21. Residence: Char- 
lotte...J. Brett Busby '95 to Erin Glenn on Nov. 
16. Residence: Houston...Albert Coy Monk IV 
M.B.A. ’95 to Laura Freeman Perry on Oct. 26. Resi- 
dence: Charlotte...Cheryl Lynn Waters 195 to 
Blair Ryan Tormey on Nov. 16. Residence: Madison, 
Wis....Bart Gallagher Busby '96 to Kimberly 
Ann Dallas on Nov. 23 in Duke Chapel. Residence: 
Charlotte...Chui-Shan Teresa Lam B.S.E. '%6, 
M.S. ’98 to Ionel Chila on Aug. 3. Residence: 
Houston...Erin Smith Gayton 97 to James W 
Gayton J.D. '98 on Aug. 30. Residence: San Diego.. 
James W. Gayton J.D. 98 to Erin Smith 
Gayton '97 on Aug. 30. Residence: San Diego... 
Thomas Riden Howard "95 to Jessica Ann 
Stubbs on June 8. Residence: Falls Church, Va.... 
David B.H. Saye 98 to Robyn A. Moo-Young 
99 on Aug. 11. Residence: Charlotte. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Elizabeth 
Cohen Bryant 90 and Scott McEwan Bryant on 
July 27. Named Ruth Evelyn...Second child and first 
son to Thomas Dowling Hopkins 90 and 
Carolyn Feeley Hopkins on May 29. Named Thomas 
Dowling Jr.... Twin sons to Christian Cameron 
Hoyt 790 and Tiffany Lien Hoyt on March 23. 
Named Sawyer Christian and Tristan Robert... Twin 
daughters to Robert H. Lavitt 90 and Pamela 
Brown Lavitt '88 on Dec. 17. Named Margot Hay 


Bring the Duke TIP Summer Studies experience home! In partnership with Eduscreen, Duke TIP has developed three multimedia 


CD-ROM courses that provide gifted learners with highly engaging, challenging, and independent learning material. Sure, we know 


the summer is a time to unwind, but we also know that many students and parents welcome an opportunity for academic enrichment. 


So, allow your child to take a virtual vacation this summer with these fun and entertaining courses! 


in Crime 


/CLUES 


3 SWITCHED 





THE ROLE OF FORENSIC SCIENCE 
IN CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Winner of the “Best Software of 2003 Award” by the 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 


on Sound 
MOVEMENTS IN 20TH CENTURY MUSIC 


PEACE 


“After kids go through these modules, they'll have a real 
feel for what life was like in that turbulent decade... this 


and Protest 
THE TURBULENT SIXTIES 


is excellent use of interactive media.” 
—Children’s Software & New Media Revue 


NEW! A fascinating exploration of the people, events, and 


artistic movements that have shaped 20th century music. 
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Order toll-free at 888. 





Order one CD-ROM course for $49.99+S &H 

Order any two CD-ROM courses for $69.99 +S &H 
Order all three CD-ROM courses for $89.99 +S &H 4 

825.3643 or online at www.eduscreen.com 





















)and Danielle Bayla...Second child and first son to 
Letitia Weber Petty 90 and Curt Petty on July 19. 
Named Quinn Emil...First child and son to Adam 
‘Benjamin Rosenbluth '90 and Ashley Roberts 
Rosenbluth 90 on Oct. 26, 2001. Named Jake... 
Second child and first son to Suzanne Brooks 
)Bolotte 9! and Mark Bolotte. Named Suzanne 
)Brooks...First daughter to Erica Chalson DelCore 
1791 and Angelo DelCore on May 24. Named Carina 
) Lindsay... Second child and son to Andrea Norris 
Elliot B.S.E. 91 and Rick Elliot on Sept. 12. Named 
Carson Ring...Fourth child and second son to Lora 
Berson Hersh 9! and Jeffrey Steven Hersh 
1/88 on Feb. 26. Named Brandon Leo...First child and 
son to Alexander Baxter Kwit ’91 and Jennifer 
wit on Sept. 7. Named Jack Baxter...Twins, first 
daughters, to Laurie Goldman Smithwick ’91 
nnd Robert John Smithwick Jr. '92 on Aug. 
19. Named Zoe Amelia and Lucy Kurtz...Daughter to 
Timothy Shea Errera 92 and Grace Haewon 
(Chun on Oct. 31. Named Nicole Morgan Sumin... 
Second child and son to Jason Earl Myers 92 
ind Jennifer Braden Myers 92 on Oct. 30. 
Named Stokes Turner... Twins, first daughters, to 
Robert John Smithwick Jr. 92 and Laurie 
oldman Smithwick 91 on Aug. 19. Named Zoe 
Amelia and Lucy Kurtz...First child and son to 
homas Scott Eppinger B.S.E. 93, M.B.A. 99 
find Tara Schooley Eppinger 194 on Sept. 10. 
)Named Tate Christopher...First child and son to 
)Kathleen Allen Olin °93 and Rob Olin on Oct. 
18. Named Jacob Tyler...First child and son to John 
Jason Delves 94 and Betsy Delves on March 6. 
Named Jason Andrew...First child and son to Tara 
|5chooley Eppinger 94 and Thomas Scott 

| Ppinger B.S.E. 93, M.B.A. 99 on Sept. 10. Named 
late Christopher...First child and son to Jennifer 
ohr Hyde 794 and Peter S. Hyde on Sept. 1. 
Named William Mohr...First child and daughter to 
areg J. Cancilla 95 and Laura Miller Cancilla 
5 on July 18. Named Giola Grace... Daughter to 
Macon Beasley Fritsch 95 and Bryan Fritsch 
jp Oct. 10. Named Abigail Taylor...First child and 
aughter to Phoebe Evans Letocha 95 and 
tichard Jordan Letocha % on Aug. 24. Named 
Abigail Ruth...Second child and first daughter to 
ped Richard Tippets M.B.A. ’95 and Connie 
ippets on Aug. 18. Named Anna Elizabeth... First 
jhild and daughter to Richard Jordan Letocha 
)6 and Phoebe Evans Letocha 95 on Aug. 24. 
Named Abigail Ruth. 
































} nn A. Lovett '00 is an associate of The Ledlie 
broup, an Atlanta-based communications firm. 

e also writes for The Piedmont Review, a fine-arts 
jublication. She is a member of Duke’s Alumni 
Admissions Advisory Committee and lives in Atlanta. 


farett Bryan Stoffels M.B.A. '00 is an associate 
Jith Credit Suisse First Boston. He and his wife, 
;torney Vanessa Cheyney Stoffels J.D. 00, 


| e in New York City. 
| 
losh A. Fowlkes M.PP. ’02, who earned his law 


gree at Vanderbilt University, is a litigation associate 
jth the Cleveland law firm Calfee, Halter & Griswold. 


\rancis Y. Kim 02, in his first volunteer year for 
he Jesuit Volunteer Corps, works in case management 


frvices for the SRO Housing Corp. in Los Angeles. 


OF crs Vanessa Cheyney J.D. '00 to 

. arett Bryan Stoffels M.B.A. 00 on April 13, 
P. Residence: New York City...Gideon Cloves 
‘Hoore J.D. 01 to Anne Michelle Shoemake on Sept. 










21. Residence: New York City...Bradley Jay 
McMinn ’02 to Melanie Christine Truesdale 
’02 on May 26. Residence: Fairfax, Va. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Jennifer Larsen 
Kennedy J.D. '01 and Shawn Kennedy J.D. 01 
on Sept. 24. Named John Mark. 





John M. Gregory ’29 of Wilson, N.C., in February 
2002. A World War II veteran, he was a past president 
of the American division of the British-based Imperial 
Tobacco Co. He served on many business and com- 
munity-related boards, including the N.C. Citizens for 
Business, the Tobacco Institute, and the Wilson and 
U.S. Chambers of Commerce. He was a member of 
Durham’s City Council for eight years, serving as chair 
for several years. He is survived by two sons; a sister, 
Priscilla Gregory ’29; two brothers, Nathaniel 
A. Gregory '33 and Claiborne B. Gregory ’34; 
and two grandchildren. 


Lillie Kluttz Simpson ’29 of Lumberton, N.C., 
on May 12. She was a teacher in the Robeson County 
school system for more than 30 years. She is survived 
by two sons and four grandchildren. 


Cornelia Yarbrough Hines 31 of Charleston, S.C., 
on May 4. She is survived by a daughter, two sons, a 
sister, seven grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Sara F. Kamp A.M. ’31 of Little Rock, Ark., on 
Sept. 11, 2001. A member of Kappa Alpha Theta 
Sorority at Duke, she later taught in the Keiser, Bur- 
dette, and Conway schools. She was library director at 
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United Methodist Retirement Homes, Inc. 





Managed by G Life Care Services LLC 
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Nothing could be more 
natural for retirement 


here’s something about 100 acres of 
natural beauty hh 

And that’s exactly what you'll find at 

Croasdaile Village, the premier continuing 

care retirement community in Durham. 


studio apartment entry fees starting at just 


For more information or to schedule 


a personal tour, please call (919) 384-2475 


Hendrix College and the archivist for the Winthrop 
Rockefeller papers. She is survived by seven nieces 
and nephews, 11 grandnieces and grandnephews, and 
16 great-grandnephews. 


Eleanor Petrie McDonald 732 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on March 11, 2002. She had worked at The 
Wilmington Trust Co. was a communicant at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church. 


W. Thomas Garriss ’33 of Raleigh, on Feb. 20, 
2002. An Army veteran and captain in the Army 
Corps of Engineers, he was a longtime employee 
and company officer with Walker Martin, Inc., and 
General Electric. He is survived by two sons and 
four grandchildren. 


Ruth Phipps Dunn ’34 of Severna Park, Md., on 
Feb. 10, 2001, of congestive heart failure. 


Alice S. Phillips '34 of Auburn, Maine, on 
April 24, 2002. A hostess for the Duke Chapel, she 
researched and wrote The Windows of the Chapel, 
Duke University, and published a memoir, Spire and 
Spirit. She was a member of the Friends of Duke 
Chapel, the Duke Campus Club, and the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants in the State of North 
Carolina. She is survived by two daughters, including 
Elisabeth Phillips Salberg 66; a brother, 
Henry Brown Searight Jr. ’40, a sister; six 
grandchildren; and 11 great-grandchildren. 


Oscar W. Tice Jr. '34 of Dallas, on April 28, 


2001, of cancer. He is survived by his wife, Frances. 


Frank J. Sizemore Jr. 36 of High Point, N.C., 
on Feb. 26, 2002. At Duke, he was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. A Word War II Navy veteran, he was a 
sales executive in High Point's furniture industry for 
more than 55 years. He was a past president of the 





at nourishes your spirit. 


This is the ideal setting to enrich your 
retirement ... with walking paths, fitness 
prcacatns and a multitude of activities to 

roaden your horizons. 


You can also relax knowing that a full continuum of health care is 
available right on site should you ever need it. Plus, Croasdaile Village 
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associate board of stewards for Emerywood Country 
Club and for the High Point Museum, and was former 
chair of the United Fund. He received the Silver 
Beaver Award for distinguished service with the Boy 
Scouts. He is survived by his wife, Jane Cameron; a 
daughter; two sons, including Frank J. Sizemore 
68, J.D. '71, eight grandchildren; and a sister, 
Farish Sizemore Cochran ‘51. 


Eugene Desvernine '37, LL.B. 39 of Richmond, 
on May 11. He was vice president and general counsel 
for Reynolds Aluminum International until retiring in 
1982. He is survived by a son, two granddaughters, 
and a great-grandson. 


Alma Lloyd Ranson Ryan 37 of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on April 9, 2002. At Duke, she was a member 
of Kappa Delta sorority. She was a member of the Kent 
County Medical Society Auxiliary and had recently com- 
pleted her autobiography, Up and Doing. She is survived 
by two sons, including John Austin Ryan Jr. ‘65; 
two daughters, including Florence June Ryan 
'64; 10 grandchildren; and two step-grandchildren. 


George Taylor Bynum B.S.M.E. °38 of North 
Oaks, Minn., on Feb. 27, 2002. He is survived by his 
wife, Agnes; a daughter; a son; and four grandchildren. 


W. Emory Plaster °39 of Leesburg, Va., on 
April 8, 2002. 


Eric Gordon Tipton '°39 of Williamsburg, Va., 
on Aug. 30, 2001. A baseball coach at West Point 
Military Academy, he had been inducted into the 
National College Football Hall of Fame, the Virginia 
Sports Hall of Fame, the William & Mary Sports 
Hall of Fame, and the Duke University Hall of Fame. 
He is survived by four children, a brother, 10 grand- 
children, and five great-grandchildren. 


Joseph L. Brunansky '40 of West Covina, Callif., 
on Feb. 5, 2002. 


Ralph Lexie Freeman B.D. '40 of Cookeville, 
Tenn., on Nov. 24, 2001. He was a chaplain at 
Cookeville Medical Center. He is survived by his wife, 
Edith; two sons; a daughter; and five grandchildren. 


Eugene A. Gordon LL.B. '41 of Greensboro, 
N.C., on May 4, 2002. He was a captain in the Army 
during World War II. He had a private law practice 
before being appointed a U.S. District Court Judge 
for the Middle District of North Carolina in 1964. 

In 1971, he was made Chief Judge of the district. He 
was a past chair of the Alamance County Democratic 
Executive Committee and the Burlington Rotary 
Club. He is survived by his wife, Virginia; a son, 
Eugene A. Gordon Jr. M.A.1: '71; a daughter; 


a granddaughter; and three brothers. 


John Worth Olive '41 of Wilmington, N.C., on 
Jan. 14, 2002, of cancer. A World War II veteran, he 
was a manager of the United Savings and Loan 
Association for 20 years. He was an apple and peach 
grower and owned an appraisal service. He was past 
chair of the N.C. Real Estate Commission. He is 
survived by his wife, Jane; two sons, including John 
Chatham Olive ’71; brothers Billy Brown Olive 
B.S.E.E. ’48 and Julian G. Olive '56; sisters Betsy 
Ann Olive '45, Charlotte Olive Hallberg ‘48, 
and Patsy Olive Payne ‘51; a grandson; a 
stepdaughter; and a niece, Susan Freya Olive ’77. 


Arnold Zachary Pfeffer M.D. 41 of New York 
City, on Jan. 27, 2002. A psychiatrist and psychoanalyst, 
he was past president of the New York Psychoanalytic 
Institute and helped form a neuro-psychoanalytical 
study group that later became the institute’s Arnold 
Pfeffer Center for Neuro-Psychoanalysis. He was a 
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leading specialist in the treatment of alcoholism and 
narcotics addicts and alcoholics in group therapy. He 
was a former chief psychiatrist at the U.S. Public Health 
Service Hospital in Lexington, Ky., and director of th 
alcoholism section of New York Hospital-Bellevue 
Medical Center. He is survived by his wife, Marjorie; 
a daughter; and a son. 


Mila Elisabeth Rindge M.D. '41 of Madison, 
Conn., on March 14, 2002. A medical director of a 
regional office of the Connecticut State Department, 
she was a member of the American Public Health 
Association, the American Medical Association, and 
the Connecticut State Medical Society. She wrote 
numerous articles in the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Connecticut State Department of Health, the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, and the New 
England Journal of Medicine. She was listed in Who's 


Who of American Women. She is survived by a niece. 


George W. Burch M.D. ’42 of Tyler, Texas, on 
March 14, 2002. He served in the Army Corps of 
Engineers during World War II. After attending the 
Wills Eye Institute in Philadelphia, he moved to East 
Texas and became the first board-certified 
ophthalmologist in the region. He is survived by two 
sons, a sister, and several grandchildren. 


Florence Bruzgo Lutz 742 of Allentown, Pa., or 
Feb. 10, 2002. She was a member of the Allentown 
Garden Club and the auxiliary of Lehigh County 
Medical Society. She is survived by two daughters, a 
brother, and several nieces and nephews. 


Wilmoth Massey Marion ’42 of Roanoke, Va., 
on May 3. She was a former deputy commissioner of 
revenue for the city of Newport News and later 
executive secretary for 18 chemical engineers at the 
Yorktown Amoco refinery plant. She was a member ¢ 
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the Hilton Woman’s Club, the Welcome Wagon Club, 
jand the Duke Alumni Association, and a patron of 
the Duke Chapel Choir. She is survived by four 
daughters, a sister, seven grandchildren, and five 
sreat-grandchildren. 


Doris Stroupe Slane °42 of Naples, Fla., on Feb. 
23, 2002. She was the secretary for the dean of women 
at Duke. She later founded Skipper’s Choice, a 
company that produced custom-made products for 
yachts and homes. She served on the board of the 
Children’s Home Society of North Carolina, Trinity 
College’s board of visitors, and the Duke University 
Athletic Council. She was a member of the James B. 

uke Society, the Founders’ Society, and the Iron 

Dike athletic organization. She established the first 

rinity scholarship at Duke in 1984, the Doris Stroupe 
Slane Trinity Scholarship, which supports students 
vith financial need. She also created the Doris S. 
Slane Athletic Scholarship Endowment Fund. She is 
survived by three sons, including Willis Howard 
Slane Ill 73; a brother, Robert Edwin Stroupe 

S.M.E. ’44; and four grandsons. 


lizabeth L. Stryker ’42 of Cleveland, on Feb. 5, 
1002. A Higbee County executive secretary for 35 
ears, she served in the Altar Guild, the women’s 
shoir, and Women’s Guild of the Christ Episcopal 
Church of Shaker Heights. She helped prepare food 
or the Shaker Heights Meals-on-Wheels programs 
! d also volunteered at the Cleveland Sight Center, 
cording books-on-tape and transcribing materials 

to Braille. She is survived by several cousins. 


. Lee Earnhardt '43 of Fredericksburg, Va., on 
an. 17, 2002, of heart failure. He served with the 

avy Medical Corps and was stationed at the Naval 
Hospital in Guam. A gynecologist and obstetrician, he 


retired in 1990 after practicing medicine for 38 years. 
He was past president of the Mary Washington Hospital 
staff, and a member of the Virginia Medical Society, 
the Virginia OB-GYN Society, and the American 
College of Surgeons. He served as the elected Virginia 
representative and vice president of the South Atlantic 
Association of Obstetricians and Gynecologists. He is 
survived by his wife, Louise Reichert Earnhardt 
43; a daughter, Ann Earnhardt Harry ’69; two 


sons; and four grandchildren. 


Thomas Warren Hicks 743 of Costa Mesa, Calif, 
on May 15. He is survived by a son. 


Jay Cohen Maxwell ’43, M.D. ’48 on Oct. 3, 
2000, of congestive heart failure. He is survived by a 
son, Richard J. Maxwell ’72. 


Kermit R. Wheeler M.Div. ’43 of Mount Dora, 
Fla., on Feb. 19, 2002. He served in the N.C. Con- 
ference of the United Methodist Church from 1940 
until retiring in 1979. He is survived by two sons, nine 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Thomas R. Young 743 of Spartanburg, S.C., on 
Feb. 6, 2002. A World War II and Korean War Army 
veteran, he was board chair of Young Office Supply 
Co. and a member of the Spartanburg Day School’s 
board of trustees and the boards of the Spartanburg 
Chamber of Commerce, First Citizens Bank, the 
Salvation Army, and the United Way. He is survived 
by his wife, Susan Young; three sons; two daughters; 
two stepsons; and 12 grandchildren. 


Billie Crouse Coman ’44 of Sparta, N.C., on April 
9, 2002. She is survived by her husband, James H. 
Coman Jr. ’44, and two sons, James H. Coman 
iil 69, M.E’71 and Robert Forest Coman 773. 


Jeannette Alden Curtin '44 of Southborough, 


Mass., on April 2, 2002. She was children’s librarian 
for the town of Southborough for more than 20 years. 
She is survived by two sons, including Thomas 
Andrew Curtin ’77, J.D. ’83; two daughters; and 
seven grandchildren. 


Arthur P. Gardner ’44 of Middlesex, Mass., on 
July 26, 2001. 


John Cocke B.S.M.E. ’45, Ph.D. ’56, Hon. ’88, of 
Bedford, N.Y., on July 16, 2002. A computer-industry 
pioneer, he was an IBM Fellow and recipient of the 
National Medal of Technology and the ACM Turing 
Award. In 1991, he was awarded the National Medal 
of Science by President Bush. He is survived by his 
wife, Anne; three nephews; and a niece. 


Duke J. Rose ’45 of Nashville, on March 25, 
2002. At Duke, he was a member of Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity. A Navy veteran, he also coached football 
at the Naval Academy Prep School in Bainbridge, 
Md., and Newport, R.I. After his military service, he 
joined the flying squadron training program at 
Genesco. He became sales manager and, later, 
president and general manager of Johnston & Murphy 
Shoes, when it was acquired by Genesco. Before 
retiring in 1975, he was the group vice president of 
marketing for Genesco and served on the board of 
governors. He was a real-estate developer and 
president of Flagship Development Co. He was a 
board member of the Boys and Girls Club of 
Nashville, the Salvation Army, and Harpeth Hall 
School, and a founding member of the 100 Club. He 
is survived by his wife, Gene Kennedy Rose ’72; 
three sons, including Russell A. Rose ’72; a 
daughter; and three grandchildren. 


Robert L. Rhinehart 48 of Burnsville, N.C., on 
Dee. 1, 2001. He is survived by his wife, Matoka. 











You’ ve waited 60 years for this. It better be cvood. 
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It will be. At The Cedars of Chapel Hill, you’I enjoy an independent lifestyle. The benefits of 








home ownership. And the security of knowing that everything from assisted living to long 
term nursing Care is here for you. Not to mention the temperate climate and natural beauty of 
one of the best places to live, work and retire in America. 

And, as if that weren’t more than enough, The Cedars will have a 
clubhouse with meeting rooms. An indoor swimming pool and 
fitness center. A business center, library, beauty salon and barber 


shop. Formal and informal dining. Even continuing education. All 





minutes from the University of North Carolina and UNC Hospitals. 
As you might expect, anything this good is bound to attract its share of attention. And we’re 


now under construction, so don’t wait any longer. Call 919-929-1995 today. 





THE CEDARS 
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Life has been good to you. Now it gets even better. 
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2a The Cedars of Chapel Hill ¢ Retirement Resort Living in Chapel Hill, North Carolina « cedarsofchapelhill.com ¢ An East West Partners Community 
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Tom Horner 33.1). 49 of St. Louis, Miss., on March 
10, 2002. A retired Episcopal minister, teacher, and 
author, he founded the Faubourg Marigny Bookstore 
in New Orleans. He is survived by a brother. 


Patricia Willard Kennedy ‘49 of Raleigh, on 
April 24, 2002. An active volunteer, she was a driver 
for Meals on Wheels and a volunteer for the American 
Red Cross. She was also a lighting consultant for the 
House of Lights in Raleigh. She is survived by four 
sons, including John D. Kennedy Jr. °73, M.D. 


‘77, and eight grandchildren. 


Gordon A. Reed '50 of Madison Heights, Va., on 
Feb. 26, 2002. At Duke, he was a member of the golf 
team, and a soloist in the Chapel Choir and Men's 
Glee Club. A Korean War veteran, he was the founder 
of Reed & Associates, an accounting firm in Madison 
Heights. He is survived by his wife, Louise; a brother; 
four daughters; and six grandchildren. 


Ruth Sullivan Carson A.M. '51 of Saint Matthews, 
S.C., on Oct. 3, 2001. She was an English teacher at 
Midlands Technical College in Columbia, S.C. She is 
survived by her husband, Raymond P. Carson 
'46, M.Div. 49; a daughter; four granddaughters; and 
a great-granddaughter. 


Donald H. Greb’5! of South Lake Tahoe, Calif., 
on March 1, 2002. 


Robert Grumbine M.Div. ‘51 of Baltimore, 

on April 9, 2002. He was chaplain to the Baltimore 
City and Baltimore County fire departments. He is 
survived by his wife, Edna; three sons; three daughters; 
two stepdaughters; eight grandchildren; and four 
ereat-grandchildren. 


Howard E. Wagoner, Jr. M.F'51 of Cedar 





Rapids, lowa, on March 28, 2002. A Navy veteran 
of World War II, he worked as a farm manager in the 
sugar-cane industry. After retiring, he volunteered 
with the International Executive Service Corps, 
working with farmers in several countries to improve 
their operations. He is survived by his wife, Donna; 
a son; a daughter; and three granddaughters. 


Phillip Brass M.D. '52 of Miami, on Feb. 18, 2002. 


He is survived by his wife, Blanche. 


Dante Germino '52 of Amsterdam, the Nether- 
lands, on May 25. He was awarded a Fulbright 
Scholarship to Rome, where he did research that led 
to his first book, The Fascist Party in Power. He taught 
at Wellesley College, the University of the Philippines, 
the Ateneo de Manila University, the University of 
Virginia, and, most recently, the University of Amster- 
dam and the University of Bangkok. At Virginia, he 
was assistant dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
and received the Z Society’s Medallion for Distin- 
guished Teaching. He was awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. He also wrote seven books and about fifty 
articles, including Modern Western Political Thought: 
Machiaveli to Marx. He is survived by four daughters, 
a son, a sister, and four granddaughters. 


Francis John Horak M.F. ’52 of Denver, on Sept. 
9, 2001. An Army veteran of World War II who served 
in the Southwest Pacific, he earned a Silver Star, three 
bronze battle stars, and several other medals. He was a 
recognized U.S. Department of the Interior expert on 
technical forest management, earning several medals 
and publishing several technical manuals on silvicul- 
ture, timber inventory, and forest land management. 
He is survived by his wife, Rohema; three sons; a 
daughter; a brother; a sister; four grandchildren; and 
two great-grandchildren. 








| The Heritage Society was 
founded in 1989 to honor the 
thousands of people who have 
made gifts to Duke in their 


A 
Heritage 
Of 
Giving 


is relatively new, 
giving to Duke is not — it is 
the foundation upon which 
the University was built. 


If you have included Duke 

in your estate or trust planning, 
we would be most honored 

to welcome you into the 
Heritage Society and provide 
you with a small token of 


our appreciation. 


wills or in another type of 
planned gift. While the society 


planned 
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Ronald L. Chard Jr. PT. Cert. 53 of Kirkland, 
Wash., on May 14, of cancer. An Army veteran, he 
was clinical director of hematology and oncology at 
Children’s Hospital from 1969 to 1992. He was a 
principal investigator with the Children’s Cancer 
Group, a national research organization, and served 
associate chair for leukemia studies. He wrote more 
than 40 publications about childhood cancer and 
treatment and trained 80 pediatric hematologist/ 
oncologists. He is survived by his wife, Frances; three 
daughters; two sons; and nine grandchildren. 


John W. Milburn A.M. '53 of Tampa, Fla., on 
April 12, 2002. A Navy veteran of the Korean War, h 
worked for IBM for 32 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Catherine; two sons; a daughter; two brothers; 
and three grandchildren. 


Albert Henry Powell Jr. '53, M.D. '57 of 
Norfolk, Va., on May 19. A captain and flight surgeo 
in the U.S. Air Force during the Korean War, he 
received the Air Force Commendation Medal for 
Distinguished Service. He was on the faculty at Duke 
Medical Center before moving to Norfolk in 1968 to 
start his own practice. He retired in 1994 and served 
on the faculty at Eastern Virginia Medical School. A 
psychiatric consultant to the Florence Crittendon 
Home and the Family Service Group in Norfolk, he 
was on the board of the Mental Health and Mental 
Retardation Services and Family Planning of Norfolk 
He was founding member and past president of the 
Norfolk Psychiatric Journal Club, and a member of the 
American Psychiatric Society, the Durham and 
Norfolk Rotary clubs, and the Medical Society of 
Virginia. He is survived by his wife, Jean; two 
daughters; two stepdaughters; a stepson; a brother; 
and a granddaughter. 





The staff of the Office of Planned 
Fr Giving are available to consult 
with you or your advisers about 
planned giving opportunities 

at Duke. For further information, 
please contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
fax: (919) 684-9731 
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| Richard O. Ulsh 54 of Durham, on April 9, 2002. 
| An Army veteran of World War II, he attained the 

) rank of first lieutenant. He was a scientific research 

| officer for the Department of Defense for 40 years. He 
) is survived by his wife, Musie; two daughters; a 
‘brother; three grandsons; and a great-grandson. 


Moritz Bukowitz B.S.M.E. ’55 of Reisterstown, 
)Md., on April 21, 2002. At Duke, he was a member of 
) Zeta Beta Tau fraternity. He was founder and president 
‘of EBL Engineers. He is survived by his wife, Evelyn; a 
_son, Aaron Michael Bukowitz '84; two 
\daughters, Wendi Bukowitz ’78 and Jennifer 
/Bukowitz Keller ’82; and six grandchildren. 


| Julian Gray Olive B.S.C.E. 56 of Wilmington, 
)N.C., on May 3. A professional engineer specializing 
lin heating and air-conditioning systems, he was a 
/principal in the firm Thomas & Olive, Consulting 
Engineers of Durham, for more than 20 years. He was 
Ya deacon at First Baptist Church and an active 
/member of ASHRAE, the Durham Engineers Club, 
Toast Masters, and the American Heart Association. 
| He is survived by three sisters, Betsy Ann Olive 
45, Charlotte Olive Hellberg ’48, and Patsy 
‘Olive Payne ’71; a brother, Billy Brown Olive 


: B.S.E.E. ’48; and several nieces and nephews. 











) Kathleen Gaines Mason 57 of Worthington, 
(Ohio, on April 21, 2002. A deacon, trustee, and elder 
at Broad Street Presbyterian Church, she was a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Women’s Association, the 

)Stephen Ministries, and the Compass Program. She 

jis survived by two sons, a daughter, two sisters, and 

six grandchildren. 


(Robert John Lakata 758 of Sacramento, on 
an. 7, 2002. 
| 





Karla W. Nelson M.D. ’58 of Vero Beach, Fla., on 
April 8, 2002. She was clinical director of Durham 
Child Guidance Clinic and assistant professor of psy- 
chiatry at Duke before establishing a private practice. 
She was later associate professor of psychiatry at East 
Carolina University’s medical school and the Pitt 
County Mental Health Center in Greenville, N.C. 
She is survived by a son, a daughter, and a grandchild. 


Alice Sprunt Derryberry °59 of Cookeville, Tenn., 
on Jan. 24, after a long illness. She earned a master’s 
at Northwestern University in 1961 and taught music 
in the public schools. A singer and actress, she ap- 
peared in numerous local productions of Broadway 
musicals. She was a soloist with the Mastersingers and 
a member of the Nashville Symphony Chorus, Nash- 
ville Pro Musica, and her church choir. She was co- 
founder of the Tennessee Tech Symphony Guild, a 
charter member of Mastersingers, and a member of 
the Cookesville Arts Council. She was superintendent 
of Christian education at St. Michael’s Episcopal 
Church, where she was a member of the church vestry. 
She is survived by her husband, Walter; two sons; her 
mother, Edith Lucas Sprunt 33; and a sister, 
Edith Sprunt Toms 62. 


Francis Bullitt Lowry A.M. 59, Ph.D. ’63 of 
Denton, Texas, on Jan. 17, 2002. A history professor 
at the University of North Texas, he taught European, 
military, and diplomatic history. He helped create 
and chaired the Denton Historic Landmark Com- 
mission. He also chaired the Denton County Histori- 
cal Commission and wrote several articles on the 
city’s history. He received several awards from the 
Texas Historical Commission, including the John 
Ben Sheppard Award as the best chair of a Texas 
county historical commission. He is survived by his 


ree-dom. 


n. a state unrestricted by anything 
except one’s own limitations 

or nature. 

See also: The Forest at Duke. 


Go ahead, write your novel, take up sculpt 
ing, book that trip ... fulfill your life’s pas- 
sions as you choose. Then pause to reflect 
on your comfortable and carefree life at 
The Forest at Duke: good friends, diverse 
activities, excellent on-site health care, uni- 
versity atmosphere. No wonder the first 
word that comes to mind is “freedom.” 
And you deserve it. 


A premier lifecare retirement community 





Celebrating ten years of excellence 
2701 Pickett Road, Durham, NC 27705 
www.forestduke.com 
1-800-474-0258 919-419-4015 





wife, Sharon; a son; a daughter; and a grandson. 


John Parks Todd Jr. ’60, B.D. ’63 of Cary, N.C., 
on May 9. A retired United Methodist minister, he 
was director of telecommunications for the N.C. 
Community College system, where he was instru- 
mental in the expansion of distance education 
throughout the state. He helped raise funds for the 
Shriner’s Hospital and Wilmington Public Radio. He 
is survived by his wife, Charlotte; a son; and several 
nieces and nephews. 

Oliver Thomas Webb ’61 of Terrell, N.C., on 
Jan. 20, 2002. An Army veteran, he later became an 
assistant clerk for the Superior Court in Burke County 
and owner-operator of Webb’s furniture and real- 
estate company. He was past president of the 
Morganton Optimist Club and an amateur radio 
operator. He is survived by his wife, Ruby; two 
daughters; a sister; and several nieces and nephews. 


Stephen Howes Johnson ’62 of Paintsville, Ky., 
on April 10, 2002. After graduating from law school 
at the University of Kentucky in 1967, he was an 
attorney in Paintsville for 34 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Harriet Hester Johnson 63; a 
daughter; and a grandson. 


Dean S. Wright '62 of Miami, on March 30, 2002, 
of cancer. He played on the football team that won 
the 1961 Cotton Bowl. He was a commercial airline 
pilot. The Dean Wright Memorial Football was 
established to honor Duke football players who 
exemplify his leadership. He is survived by his wife, 
Vivian; a sister; and a brother. 

Walter Livezey Johnson Ph.D. ’63 of Columbia, 
Miss., on Noy. 20, 2001. He was a professor of 
economics at the University of Missouri-Columbia. 


Elaberhallandice 


epresenting homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 


Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $2,000,000. 


To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 


Or call me at REMIX Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243. 


E-mail: eallardice@mindspring.com 


Each office individually owned and operated. 
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He was a trustee for the Boone County Hospital, 
which founded the Walter Johnson Palliative Care 
Foundation in his honor. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Butt Johnson '60; two sons; two brothers; 


nd two granddaughters 


Virginia Porter Brewer [?1. Cert. '66 of Bald 
winsville, N.Y., on April 16, 2001. She was the director 
f physical therapy for the Syracuse Home Association 


1 22 years. She was a member of the American 


( 
fi 
Physical Therapy Association, the Syracuse University 
( 


ratorio Society, and the Baldwinsville Theatre Guild. 
She is survived by het mother, her stepfather, three 
daughters, a sister, a brother, and five grandchildren. 





Elliot Hammett M.D. '66 of Chapel Hill, on 
N 


rch 15, 2002. 


A longtime clinical psychiatrist at 
the Veteran’s Administration Hospital in Durham, he 
was also a Duke professor emeritus. After retiring, 
he worked in New Zealand and for Staffeare in 
rving, lexas, as a psychiatrist. He is survived by his 
wife, Janice; a daughter; two stepsons, including 


Hughes Montgomery Helm M.D. ’00; and 


ive grandchildren. 


Nancy Githens Washburn ’66 of Scarsdale, 
N.Y., on Jan. 11, 2002, of cancer. An accomplished 
lutist, she performed recitals at Yale University, 





slayed in various ensemble groups, and was a longtime 
flute teacher. She was a past president of Friends 

of Music and the Arts at Scarsdale High School. 

She is survived by her husband, Phillip S. Wash- 
burn B.D. ’67; two daughters; a son; two brothers; 


and a sister. 


Mary Mitchell Harris ’67 of Atlanta, on March 
21, 2002. She was a counselor for student athletes at 
Georgia Institute for Technology. She wrote Power 


Learning: A Game Plan for Student Athletes and Other 
\ctive Leamers. She is survived by two sons, a daughter, 
two grandchildren, a brother, and two sisters. 


John Hawkins Noblitt '70 of Charlotte, on June 
21, of a brain tumor. He earned his law degree in 1976 
at Wake Forest University, where he was a member of 
the Law Review. He practiced law in Winston-Salem 
and Charlotte. He retired in 2000 from Stewart Title 
Insurance Co. He was a past president of the N.C. 
Land Title Association and former chair of the boards 
of Nevins Center Foundation and the Light Factory. 
He is survived by his wife, Heloise Catherine 
Merrill ’71, J.D. ’77; a son; a brother; four nephews; 
and a niece. Family and friends have established the 
John Hawkins Noblitt Memorial Graduate Fellowship 
Endowment Fund at Duke in his honor. 


Lee A. Patterson Il *70 of Durham, on May 8. At 
Duke, he was president of Sigma Alpha Epsilon. A 
trial lawyer for 30 years, he was partner in the firm 
Bryant, Patterson, Covington, and Idol. He was a 
member of the Defense Research Institute, N.C. 
Association of Defense Attorneys, and N.C. Academy 
of Trial Lawyers. He was treasurer of the Training 
Center for Hearing Impaired Children, a program 
founded by his father; a past commander of the 
Durham Sail and Power Squadron; and a member of 
the U.N.C. Parents Council. He is survived by his 
wife, Elizabeth Bradshaw Patterson 75; a 
son; a brother; and a sister, Patrice Patterson 
LeClere ’68, A.M. ’90. 


Glenn D. Scherer 70 of South Miami, on March 
19, 2002. He is survived by two brothers and a sister. 


John P. Wexler M.D. '70, Ph.D. ’73 of Chappaqua, 
N.Y, on Nov. 4, 2001. He was an associate professor 


in the department of nuclear medicine at the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine in the Bronx. He is 
survived by his wife, Marjorie A. Wexler Ph.D. 
70; a son; a daughter; and a brother. 


Stephen G. Williams 7! of Lighthouse Point, Fla. 
on April 18, 2002. He was a C.PA. He is survived 

by his wife, Bernadette; his mother; a sister; and two 
half-brothers. 


Christine Megan Armstrong '73 of Atlanta, 
on April 28, 2002. A print curator at Sotheby’s 
and the Philadelphia Museum of Art, she was an 
assistant professor of art history at the College 

of Wooster. 


Mark K. Begandy ’77 of E| Centro, Calif., on 
Dec. 24, 2001. 


William G. Thawley '77 of Dallas, on April 10, 
2002. He is survived by his wife, Cynthia Edinger 
Thawley ’78. 


Gloria Janice Gardocki Ph.D. '79 of Gaithers- 
burg, Md., on May 4, of lung cancer. She was a health 
statistician for the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. She was a member of the national 
sociology society, Pi Gamma Mu, and MENSA. She 


is survived by a brother. 


Angela Harper Dunlap M.Div. 94 of Upper 
Marlboro, Md., on Feb. 10, 2002. 


Seth Jordan 97 of Long Island, Maine, on April 
14, 2002. 


Kay Bosley M.Div. ’02 of Cary, N.C., on Aug. 6, 
2001, of lung cancer. She is survived by her husband, 
David Merrill Bosley M.Div. 98, Th.M. ’99; two 


sons; her mother; a sister; and a brother. 


Find your next gift, office decoration, of home accent at www.feplayphotos.com 


On January 24, Replay Photos officially unlocked Duke University's photo archive. Through a unique 


agreement, the company provides students, alumni, family and friends access to some of the images 
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that define the Duke University name. Give a unique gift, decorate your home or office with these once 
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FOR SALE 








Secluded N.C. Outer Banks retreat. Magical three- 
bedroom, three-bath house on dunes overlooking 
Albermarle Sound. 400-foot sandy beach, 14 1/2 
wooded acres. Fifteen minutes from ocean. Owls. 
Blueberries. A dream. (252) 473-5783; (704) 372- 
9372, nikndug@aol.com 


Fine books purchased and sold. One hour from 
Duke. Wilkerson Books and Prints, 300 Virginia 
Avenue, Clarksville, Virginia (434) 374-3116. 


www.Billipock.com 
For all Moycock, Duck, Corolla, NC & 
Virginia Beach Home Listings 
Bill Ipock 
(757) 436-4156 
bill@billipock.com 
Rose & Womble Realty 


NC Mountains 


~Three Creeks~ 
A private conservation community 
of acreage home sites. The 
reserved land (70%) surrounds the 
sites and protects scenic and 
sensitive areas, featuring two 
prominent waterfalls, meadows, 
forests, creeks, swim pond, trails 
& library cabin. Architectural 
review, paved roads, underground 
utilities. 
Lake Lure area. 
www.threecreeks.com 


Call 828.625.4293 
Offered by Three Creeks, Inc. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


ST. JOHN: Two bedrooms, pool. Beach nearby, 
spectacular view. (508) 668-2078; www. 10k 
vacationrentals.com/stjohnproperties/index.htm 


PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


CENTRAL SWITZERLAND: Lakeside house 
in Alps. Comfortable, spacious, sleeps seven. 
Quiet village between Lucerne and Interlaken. 


alipat@bluewin.ch; (011) 41 22 362 8176. 
PENSACOLA BEACH, FL: Duke alum-owned 


four-bedroom beachfront townhouse, directly on 
Gulf of Mexico’s white sands. Half mile from Gulf 
Islands National Seashore with fishing, nature and 
biking trails, historic Fort Pickens. Two master 
bedrooms, three and a half baths. Families only. 
Weekly, March-May, $1,600; June-August, $2,000. 
Details, pictures, call (914) 834-3109. 








3 Sound-front Homes 
Figure 8 Island: Wilmington, NC 
$2,400/$2,600/$3,500 weekly 
Call Bunnie Bachman, (910) 686-1144 


www.figure8rentals.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Wilmington, NC 
Sound-front Home with Deepwater Dock 
Numerous Amenities, Tax and Linens included 
Call Bunnie Bachman, (910) 686-1144 


www.figure8rentals.com 


BALD HEAD ISLAND, NC: Luxury beachfront 
homes on the East Coast’s premier resort island. Golf, 
fine dining, pristine environment, no bridges or cars. 
Family/corporate retreats, real estate investments. 
www.baldheadislandrentals.com. Or call Rod Hyson, 


(800) 680-6322. 


EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


LAKE TOXAWAY, NC: Enjoy this lakefront home 
in the mountains. Three bedrooms, three baths, 
fireplace, sleeps six. Call for seasonal rates. 


(850) 894-0848. 


Four-bedroom, four-bath condominium in Linville, 
NC, area resort. Golf, fishing, boating, hiking, to name 
a few activities available. Weekly and monthly rates. 


(704) 375-5873. 


BIG SUR: Oceanside retreats. Nancy Knapp 68. 
(831) 644-2685. 


PARIS: ELEGANT LEFTBANK APARTMENT. 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, 
and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 
(609) 924-4332. gam1@comceast.net 


LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. (919) 


929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 
FRANCE: PROVENCAL FARMHOUSE. Stunning 


ancestral home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, pool. 
Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-4332. 


gam 1@comcast.net 


“Sweetheart Cottage,” Bald Head Island, NC: 
Charming retreat for two. Water views in Harbour 
Village. (910) 457-6423. ac.hevener@ieee.org 
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Gay Graduates & Faculty 

Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 
graduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, UVA, 
Stanford, and a few others. Private and affordable. 
www.gaygrads.com. 


CONCERNED over whether your cat will go to 
heaven? Cathechism provides the answer! Visit us at 
www.catechism-ppress.com 


Unlucky in love? Improve the probabilities by joining 
Science Connection, the network for single science 
professionals and others into science/nature. 
www.sciconnect.com 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
GET IN TOUCH WITH 75,000+ potential 


buyers, renters, consumers through Duke 


Classifieds. 
RATES: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Two or 


more insertions gets 10 percent discount. Fee 
applies to special type treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


REQUIREMENTS: All copy must be printed or 
typed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please 
specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad 
should appear. (Due to postal regulations, travel 
arrangements ads allowed only in January-February 
and September- October issues.) 


ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 
90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. 


We accept VISA and MASTERCARD. No phone 
orders, except FAX orders with credit card num- 
bers and expiration date: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 


DEADLINES: December | (January-February 
issue, mails in February); February 1 (March-April 
issue, mails in April); April 1 (May-June issue, 
mails in June); June 1 (July-August issue, mails in 
August); August 1 (September-October issue, 
mails in October); October 1 (November-Decem- 
ber issue, mails in December). Please specify issues 
in which ad should appear. 





Date someone who 
knows that 


Drag Race 


is an 
oxymoron, 


Date fellow graduates & faculty of Duke, 
The lvies, Emory, Georgetown, Stanford, 
and a few others. 


More than 4000 Members! 


ea THEa 
RICHT 


STUFF 


An Introduction Network 


800-988-5288 


www. rightstuffdating.com 


March-April 2003 1 
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Physics as art: 


research on granular 
particles in motion 
uses plastic beads that 
affect light differently 


under stress 


SUCCESS — 
ITS THE COURSE 
YOU'VE SET. career. A tremendous amount of 


potential. What else can help you achieve 


You have a solid education. A challenging 


the success you deserve? At The Dilweg 
Companies, we've assembled the most 
knowledgeable team of real estate 


professionals in central North Carolina. 


With specializations in all aspects of 


the local real estate market, our team 
pinpoints trends and opportunities 
that produce solid investment returns. 
Success. It's the course you've set. 


Let us help you get there. 


HUG 


DILWEG 


compantes 


Team strength. Regional insight. Superior returns. 


14 CONSULTANT PLACE, SUITE 250 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 27/707 
PHONE: 919.402.9100 


OR VISI EUs AT: WWW.DILWEG.COM 
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% A GOOD INVEST MES 


It is never too early to invest your time and thought into considering what college or university your child might attend. 


ALUMNI ADMISSIONS FORUM 
June 27, 2003 m 


ALL-DAY CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE SELECTION E Foal 

s : If you have not received a registration 
AND ADMISSIONS PROCESS FOR PARENTS AND STUDENTS brochure by May 20, please contact: 
With a Panel of Admissions Experts 








Edith Sprunt Toms ’62 


¢ The College Search e Application Case Assistant Director, Alumni Affairs 
¢ Setting a Timetable Studies 614 Chapel Drive, Box 90572 
e Application Process e Student Voices Durham, NC 27708-0572 
e Essays, Interviews © Questions and 
SS hea : (919) 681-6219 
e Financial Aid Answers 





edith.toms@daa.duke.edu 
The 10th Alumni Admissions Forum is sponsored by: 
Duke Alumni Association ¢ Office of Undergraduate Admissions ¢ Office of Financial Aid 
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What do you get when you combine two 


For over 100 years Asheville School has provided 
exceptional education for high school students 
across the United States. It seemed natural to us 
that with 300 acres of forested mountains in 
Western North Carolina, we should create an 


equally exceptional summer program. 
So we did. 


Combining the spirit of summer camp with 
the rigors of the classroom, Asheville School's 
Summer Academic Adventures is the best of both 


worlds. It is a three-week program designed 


SUMMER 
ACADEMIC 
ADVENTURES 
Asheville School 


parts hydrogen and one part oxygen 
then agitate? WHITE WATER. 


for academically 
talented students 
entering grades 7 
through 10 who enjoy engaging classes and 
fantastic adventures. Mornings are spent studying 
the humanities, mathematics, science, art, and 
computer technology. Afternoons are spent playing 
games and sports, or whitewater rafting, kayaking, 


rock climbing, and hiking in the great outdoors. 


For more information, please contact us and we'll 
send you a catalogue with course and program 


information. 


Call us at 828-254-6345. 
Or reach us on the web at: www.ashevilleschool.org. 
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The Collector by Robert J. Bliwise 24 


Dallas developer Raymond D. Nasher has assembled the most impressive collection 


of modern sculpture in private hands; now he is the major force behind two museums 
in the making 


The Green Team by Zo¢ Ingalls 34 
The founders and co-presidents of a new “greening” initiative say they won't be satisfied 

until Duke becomes the national leader on the issue of environmental sustainability 

G Force by Patrick Adams 40 


Gail Goestenkors: She’s a juggernaut, the driving influence that brought the women’s 
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A business-school project, the plan for a company that would allow a software tool 
for insurance companies to make transactions securely, online, across continents, 
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Aligning graduation arrangements 


Between the Lines 


hen I was growing up, art wasn’t 

a cool-kids’ passion. But over 

time, one develops good sense 

and more refined sensibilities 
(at least about some things). Now, my va- 
cation destinations hinge on museum of- 
ferings—Caravaggio in Rome, Monet in 
New York, Sargent in Denver, Picasso and 
Matisse in London. 

So it was easy to identify with the mes- 
sage of Paul Goldberger, The New Yorker’s 
architecture critic and Duke’s Mary and 
Jim Semans Lecturer last year. Museums, 
in his words, “have become the most im- 
portant public buildings of our time.” Like 
the great Gothic cathedrals, they are re- 
positories of the past, representations of 
shared values, gathering points for commu- 
nities, and places of enlightenment. 

Modern culture often relegates the in- 
dividual, as Goldberger put it, to “dealing 
with virtual this and cyber that,” to staring 
at screens and communicating remotely. 
Museums validate “the power of the real” 
and promise “the experience of authen- 
ticity.” We yearn to disconnect ourselves 
from our electronic tethers and sample 
the authentic public space of a museum. 
We yearn to abandon the digital image for 
the tangible aesthetic encounter. 

The current Duke museum hasn’t been 
a stellar symbol of visual-arts interest. But 
Goldberger offered encouraging words 
about the planned Nasher Museum of Art 
at Duke. Saying the building would join 
“the most serious lessons of architecture 
with the most serious lessons of art,” he 
sketched its linked pavilions as “a kind of 
campus in the miniature, with the same 
issues that prevail on the big campus, in- 
cluding the tensions between private 
study and public activity.” 

The Nasher Museum is taking shape 
along Campus Drive. This issue profiles its 
namesake, Raymond D. Nasher ’43, and 
outlines the vision of its architect, Rafael 
Vifioly. Nasher’s record in assembling a 
sculpture collection points to a passion for, 
and an educated perspective on, art. With 
its museum in progress, the university fi- 
nally is making its own artistic statement. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, Editor 
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Quad Quotes 


Pop Quiz 


We asked several students: 


What are your plans for 
the summer? 


Mary Grimley, a rising senior, 
is working with babies. “I’m 
here at Duke doing research 
in the Infant Perception Lab.” 
The lab explores infants’ 
perception of and actions 
upon objects. At the other 
end of life, Ruby Lekwauwa, 
who will be a junior, will at- 
tend Wake Forest University 
to study geriatric depression 
and insomnia. “I think de- 
pression is really interesting, 
and I didn’t really know 
much about it in geriatric 
populations (wherein it has 
slightly different symptoms). 
I think internships are the 
best way to learn, much bet- 
ter than just reading. But I'll 
have to make some money; 
I'll probably be working at 
the mall, too.” 

Jeremy Kim, Kevin Wald- 
rep, and Jon Weiss, all rising 
juniors, should get to know 
one another; they’re all 
taking classes here for the 
summer. Weiss says he just 
wants to get requirements 
out of the way. Waldrep, an 
economics major, says, since 
he was going to be around 
anyway, he figured, why not 
study organic chemistry? 
Kim, an engineering student 
from Korea, is in summer 
school, he says, because “I 
don’t like to waste time.” 

Also a rising junior, Vijay 
Varma, an English and 
African American studies 
double major, is going to 
Tanzania. “I don’t know 
what I’m going to do there, 
yet. But I’m definitely going.” 


Ernest Adimora-Nweke Jr., 
who is from Nigeria and is 
entering his junior year, is 
spending a summer in the 
Hamptons. “I’m a camp 
counselor at the Boys and 
Girls Harbor. I'll be working 
with foster kids from Harlem 
and Long Island doing arts 
and crafts, water sports, all 
kinds of stuff.” 

A couple of students are 
planning to hang out in the 
woods. Says Leslie Jantara- 
sami, a rising senior, “I’m 
working in an ecology labor- 
atory in the Nicholas School 
of the Environment doing 
research on nitrogen re- 
cycling in the Duke Forest.” 
Elizabeth Daryberry, a grad- 
uate student in biology, is 
“doing field research in the 
central Rocky Mountains 
in Nevada.” 

Sophomore to-be Mimi 
Zhang’s summer break may 
not be long enough. I’m 
writing some short stories 
and I have an interview for 
a teaching job with the 
Kaplan Test Center in San 
Diego, where I live. Plus I 
want to learn how to play 
drums. And piano, I need to 
practice that, too. And then 
in July I’m off to England for 
a six-week Duke in Oxford 
program. Then back to teach 
a house course on Arthurian 
legends. Other than that, 
I’m just going to chill out.” 


Reading List 


We asked several 
professors for their picks 
of the best book on war. 


Ted Triebel, a Vietnam vet- 
eran, visiting lecturer in 


public policy studies, and 
former Pentagon official 
whose last post was as the 
Navy’s Head of Western 
Hemisphere Plans and 
Policy Branch, recommend 
Waging Modern War by We: 
ley K. Clark, general and 
former supreme allied com 
mander in Europe. His 
book focuses on the conflic 
in the Balkans, specifically 
U.S. and NATO military 
operations in Yugoslavia 
and the Kosovo campaign 
in 1999. “It reveals the 
complex nature of modern 
war—a war driven by 
technology, international 
law, twenty-four-hour new: 
coverage, and constant 
public scrutiny all within 

a highly political coalition 
environment. As General 
Clark states, ‘this is how ws 
won, seen from the cockpit 
of strategic command.’” 

Says Maureen Quilligan, 
chair of the English depart 
ment, “my favorite book or 
war is Milton's epic, Paradis 
Lost. He called war ‘tedious 
havoc.’ I first read it during 
the Vietnam War in the 
midst of student strikes at 
the University of Californi 
at Berkeley and first taugh 
it at Harvard University 
during another student 
strike. It wears well.” 

For Alex Roland Ph.D. "7 
history professor and a ma 
rine in the Vietnam War, 
“the most important ques- 
tion in military history is 
‘Why do people fight?’ M 
important, why do they 
soldier on when they have 
once encountered the hor 
of combat?” No one, says 
Roland, has come closer t 
answering these questions 





* 





han J. Glenn Gray, author 
if The Warriors: Reflection on 
Aen in Battle. “Gray was a 
hilosopher who received 
is draft notice in World 
Var II in the same mail that 
ought news of his Ph.D. 
-eing awarded by Columbia 
Jniversity. He served four 
ears as an intelligence offi- 
er in Europe. Fifteen years 
' fter the war, he returned to 
urope to talk to former 
llies and enemies, review 
is own letters and diaries, 
nd ruminate on his exper- 
nee. The result was an 
onest, eloquent, insightful 
ieditation on the horror 
ad allure of war.” 
“What's the opposite of 
mbedded journalism’? ” 
ks Steve Schewel ’73, 
a.D. 82, visiting assistant 
jofessor of public policy 
dies and founder and 
immer editor of the Dur- 
hm-based Independent. “Try 
lichael Herr’s Dispatches, a 





gonzo journalist’s Vietnam 
truth, the war on speed— 
funny, angry, strange, vio- 
lent, and very personal. It’s 
how we dropped 110,000 
tons of bombs to defend 
Khe Sanh and left it empty 
one month later. It’s taking 
bullets through the under- 
side of a chopper. It’s chaos, 
killing, and dying in Hue; 
the inside of a body bag; the 
slogan on a Marine’s hel- 
met: ‘Hell Sucks.’” 


—compiled by Patrick Adams 


Heard Around Campus 


“Gay? Fine by me.” 


—On nearly 2,000 T-shirts 
printed by a group of straight 
and gay students and given 
away on campus in an effort 
to combat the perception 
that Duke is the most gay- 
unfriendly campus in the 
United States, as reported by 
the Princeton Review 


“For $40 billion a year, we’ve 
built a Kafka-esque revolving 


door where our people go in- 
to prison, come out, and go 
right back in. And the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is paying for 
each revolution of this door.” 


—Eric Schlosser, author of 
Fast Food Nation and Reefer 
Madness and Other Tales from 
the American Underground 


“It’s not easy. You do the best 
you can on the front end, 
reading and researching, 
and you make your decision. 
Don’t look back. Don’t be a 
judge.... We had a saying at 
the Lazy B: ‘The only thing 
you get sitting on the fence 
is a sore crotch.’ ” 


—Supreme Court Justice 
Sandra Day O’Connor on 
making tough decisions during 
a Q&A with professor Walter 
Dellinger at the Law School 


“It’s the sweet yellow 
ducky’s evil twin.” 
—From the website of Escential 
Lotions and Oils, a Portland- 
based company that found 
sales success in the Duke com- 


munity with the production of a 
“Blue Devil Duck” 





JON GARDINER 


Rainbow connection: a break from 
the spring rains adds to the romance 


of a stroll on East Campus 


May-June 2003 3 


Value 


Nikki Jusu 


Rising junior, Chronicle columnist on race relations, screenwriter, poet 


Describe yourself in three words: Eccentric, sarcastic, capricious 
Describe Duke in three words: Monotonous, haunting, isolated 
Why Duke? Because Duke offered me the most money 


What one thing would you change about Duke? I'd get rid of the sameness. It's so pervasive on 
campus in everything from the way people talk to the way they dress. 


Who is your favorite person? My mother 
What do you value most? Probably my tongue 


In her words: People tend to beat around the bush about race relations on campus. I'm the only 
black columnist {in 2003], and | feel obligated to bring a black voice to the paper. | feel that it's very 
important for everyone to hear from every perspective possible, even when that demands that toes 
get stepped on. | get a lot of comments and e-mail messages—some positive, some negative— 
and | really do value everyone's opinion, regardless. 

When | first started to write, it wasn't my intention to represent the black community, but, 
inevitably, race surfaced in my writing. And I'm black. That's who | am. My parents are from Sierra 
Leone, and | was born here. So | am truly African American. This student e-mailed me one time and 
told me to do us all a favor, “be a columnist, not a black columnist.” So, ever since then, I've been 
“the black columnist.” 

It's obviously very segregated on campus and, regardless of what administrators do to try and 
promote integration, it's up to students to go outside their comfort zones and extend themselves 
outside their race. I'm guilty of [not doing] that myself. But, | can say that, when you step out of 
those boundaries, you find that life is much more interesting. 


A joint project of University Photography and Duke Magazine, Face Value is an evolving gallery 
of portraits displayed in Perkins Library and represented in the magazine. By capturing these 
individuals in images and words, the project celebrates some of the staff, faculty, and students whose 


contributions define a diverse community. Portrait by Chris Hildreth 
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Under the Gargoyle 


By BRAD BALUKJIAN 


’m an editor at ISLANDS, a little sleeper 

of a travel magazine drooled over for its 

photography but quietly prized for its 

lyrical narrative writing. Any kind of 
island is fair game for its glossy pages, from 
Manhattan to an exposed rock in a backyard 
stream. Most people have never heard of it, 
but it has a loyal following of graying golf- 
types and armchair sailors. I discovered it at 
age ten, when I plucked a 1985 back issue off 
a heap of dusty magazines at a Rhode Island 
flea market. I was so thrilled that there was a 
magazine devoted entirely to the subject of 
islands that I headed straight for the library 
to find out if it was still in circulation. 

At Duke, I crafted my own curriculum, 
“island biogeography.” My niche interest 
seemed like a handicap in the job search, be- 
cause there was no relevant on-campus re- 
cruiting; the most useful thing at the Career 
Fair was the free pen I snagged at the Aber- 
crombie table. 

Staring down the barrel of graduation, I 
got the itch to work for a magazine. Not long 
after the last graduation thank-you was writ- 
ten, I went to the bookstore, looked at all 
the magazines, picked out my favorites, and 
then launched an intense research and let- 
ter-writing campaign that not only opened 
many doors, but also brought me closer to 
Joe, our mailman. In my letters, I took a very 
active stance, introducing myself and saying 
that I would be visiting soon and would like 
to set up a time to meet. This transformed me 
from just another easily discarded résumé 
into an actual face and personality. 

I planned an interview trip of the East Coast 
magazine circuit, an eight-day tour de force of 
self-promotion and neckties. A couple of in- 
terviews stemmed from connections with 
Duke contacts. Going after Esquire, I was 
stymied by a dead-end network of answering 
machines. But while I was in New York and 
had some downtime between interviews, I 
thought I would drop by, unannounced. 

Outside the magazine’s offices, I cradled my 
torn garment bag in my arms, my feet aching, 
my crumpled dress shirt damp and clinging 
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to my neck in the sweltering heat. I scanned 
the Esquire masthead for the managing editor, 
the person usually in charge of internships. I 
walked in, muttering the name John Kenney 
under my breath so I wouldn’t forget it, and 
told the security guard, “I’m here to see John 
Kenney.” The guard reached for the phone 
and dialed his extension. I shifted weight 
from one sore foot to the other, hoping that I 
would at least land well when the security 
guard tossed me and my dirty laundry back 
onto the street. But to my pleasant surprise, 
Kenney was not at his desk to rebuff my 
Avon approach. Dialing another number, the 
guard said, “John Kenney’s appointment is 
here,” and then turned to me. “Go right on 
up, take the elevator to the eighth floor.” 

I took a seat in his spacious office, which 
projected masculine swagger and evoked im- 
ages of crisp cologne and sophistication. Har- 
vey Keitel shot me a withering glare from a 
blown-up 1993 Esquire issue on the opposite 
wall. A New York Mets pennant and a Mookie 
Wilson 1988 Topps baseball card hung on 
the wall, along with a photo of a ferocious 
dog, teeth gnashing. Bookshelves on one side 
of the room held yellowing back issues, as 
well as several bottles of wine filled to vary- 
ing levels. I could tell before | had even met 
him that John Kenney was as cool as the 
magazine that he worked for. 

I started flipping through an old issue 
whose cover promised tales of dwarfs, sword 
swallowing, orgies, and more! I was about to 
read what it felt like to be shot out of a can- 
non when a blond-haired man in a blue dress 
shirt walked in. I sprang to my feet. “Hi, I’m 
Brad Balukjian,” I said, knowing that I had 
little time to explain what the hell I was 
doing in his office. “John Kenney,” he re- 
turned with a firm handshake. “Do you have 
an appointment?” he asked. “No, but I was in 
New York, and I love your magazine, and I 
knew it was a long shot that I would actually 
get to talk to you, but I thought I'd try,” I 
rambled. 

I handed him my résumé and publication 
clips, and we chatted about my interest in 
the internship. “I’m quite busy today, and 
I’m actually not even the person that han- 
dles interns,” he said. “But I will pass your ma- 
terials on to the woman that is in charge.” 





He was mercifully good-natured about 
temerity, but cautioned, “I wouldn’t recon 
mend doing this with too many peopl 
because they have a lot going on.” 

The Esquire experience underscores th 
importance of taking the initiative whe 
trying to land a job—and also learning abot 
prospective employers, which meant avid 
reading magazines and developing a shat 
sense of their particular editorial missions. 
did end up being offered internships at nir 
magazines, including Natural History, Ci 
lumbia Journalism Review, and Smithsoniai 
And Esquire called a couple of weeks aft 
my meeting with Kenney to offer an inte 
view with the internship coordinator. But | 
that time, one magazine clearly stood ou 
When my complimentary rent contract wit 
the parents expired (Mom and Dad, I pai 
you in love, I swear!), I moved across tk 
country to sun-kissed Santa Barbara to a 
cept an unpaid internship at ISLANDS. 

Which brings me to another key in th 
quest for employment: the work-for-fre 
program, ostensibly abolished by Abrahai 
Lincoln in 1863 but alive and well today i 
offices all around the country. My internshi 
at ISLANDS taught me the inner workin; 
of producing a magazine and, this winte 
helped position me to be hired as researe 
editor when an opening came up. It was n 
cakewalk, however, to work an internshi 
while living (not to mention eating and slee 
ing) in a region where the average hom 
goes for about $700,000. After applying « 
several hotels and other service establis 
ments, I soon learned that, in the real worl 
my summers of National Science Found 
tion-backed research studying trees 
tropical islands amounts to “We don’t ha 
any positions now, but you’re welcome to 
out an application,” and I ended up toil 
part-time in a restaurant. 

As is true in many facets of life, hard wo 
and persistence did pay off. Now every d 
when I walk into my office, I pass by a co 
of the 1985 issue of ISLANDS, framed 


the wall, that inspired me all those years a 





Balukjian '02 is the author of “Islands on the 


Brink,” which appeared in the January- 
February 2002 Duke Magazine. 
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‘Editors: 
_ As a former member of DUMB, I enjoyed 
Patrick Adams’ piece [“Boumpani, the Wise 


| 


DUMB Director,” January-February 2003]. 
However, the article contains an erroneous 
date that any Duke basketball fan will im- 
‘mediately recognize. 

Adams refers to “the shot” that Christian 
Laettner hit in 1991. Laettner provided Duke 
fans with many thrilling moments. In 1990 
lhe sent Duke to the Final Four with his last- 
second basket against UConn. In 1991 he 
sank the two free throws that provided the 
margin of victory for Duke’s incredible up- 


set of UNLV in the national semi-final 


| ame. But “the shot” to which Adams refers 
—the famous buzzer-beater against Ken- 


tucky in the regional final—occurred in 


March 1992, not 1991. 








Farris Anderson ’60 (via e-mail) 

ditors: 
| Iwas shocked and worried to read about 
the “Division III option” in the Gazette fea- 
cure “Athletic Futures: Maintain Status Quo” 
|January-February 2003]. I haven’t read Dr. 
Kennedy’s report, but I assume from the 
statement, “virtually all revenue from men’s 
basketball and football would, of course, 
disappear,” that this option would force our 
men’s basketball team, like all of Duke’s 
_ varsity teams, to compete at the Division III 
evel. I find the mere fact that this option 
vas even being considered to be scary, for 
yne simple reason: Men’s basketball is the 
yest thing about Duke. 
| 
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iditors: 

The articles describing the reunion for 
omen only and the students’ reactions made 
ne realize that there was another unique 
ulture at Duke during the Woman’s Col- 
»ge era. There once was a School of Nursing 








for undergraduates attended by women and 
taught by women. We lived together and 
studied together in what was then a remote 
area of the campus, isolated from other un- 
dergraduates. We did take some classes with 
other undergraduates our freshman year but 
were not allowed to join sororities or partic- 
ipate in women’s sports. 

As freshmen, we benefited from not only 
living with upperclassmen but also from 
observing them in their nursing roles. In 
those days, once we finished our first year, 
we spent time in the hospital day and night 
and learned leadership skills way beyond 
our years. There were no male nurses and 
very few female physicians. However, we 
learned to work as a team and valued each 
other’s skills. There was no greater teacher 
of leadership than being held accountable 
for the care of patients during the evening 
and night shifts and fully participating in 


Fidu 


Forum 


bedside rounds and medical conferences. 
Nurses graduating from Duke are respec- 
ted worldwide. Many hold leadership posi- 
tions in academe, public health, research, and 
health-care policies. We knew that the clos- 
ing of the original School of Nursing would 
be a terrible loss to the Duke community. It 
was bittersweet when we learned that Duke 
was once again providing nursing education 
—but so many years transpired when Duke 
lost the opportunity to provide leadership 
education in such an important profession. 


Joan Finn McCracken B.S.N. 758 
Billings, Montana 


Please limit letters to 300 words and include 
your full name, address, and class year or 
Duke affiliation. We reserve the right to edit 
for length and clarity. Fax: (919) 681-1659; 
e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 
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Wealth that Endures: 


For more than 70 years, clients have trusted our skill to 
navigate any kind of market. Our professionals are committed 
to protecting our clients’ wealth and building it for future 
generations. We have the experience and perspective needed 


to secure your financial future. 


Investment management, trust and estate and custody services 
for accounts of $2 million or more. Please call Ellen Kratzer 
or Tom Loizeaux M.B.A. ’92 at (877) 384-1111. www.ftci.com 
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Commencement: 
A Variety of Voices 


aryngitis kept U.N. Secretary-General 

Kofi Annan from addressing Duke 

graduates, but it didn’t prevent the stu- 

dents from hearing Annan’s message. 
President Nannerl O. Keohane read portions 
of Annan’s speech at the May 11 ceremony, 
after the scheduled commencement speaker 
was forced to cancel his appearance. 

“Issues that once seemed very far away are 
very much in your backyard,” Annan wrote 
in his prepared remarks. “What happens in 
South America or Southern Africa—from 
democratic advances to deforestation to the 
fight against AIDS—can affect your lives 
here in North Carolina. And your choices 
here—what you buy, how you vote—can re- 
sound far away. As someone once said about 
water pollution, we all live downstream.” 

Undergraduate and advanced degrees were 
awarded to 3,189 May graduates—1,329 Trin- 
ity College, 174 Engineering, and 1,686 grad- 
uate and professional students—before a 
crowd of 18,000 in Wallace Wade Stadium. 

Keohane awarded honorary degrees to 
Admiral Frank L. “Skip” Bowman 66, director 
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of the Navy Nuclear Propulsion Program 
(“You probably have the distinction of being 
the only Duke graduate to have circumnav- 
igated the globe as commanding officer of 
an attack submarine and the only Duke 
graduate to hold a patent for a design that 
mitigates the effects of a nuclear-reactor 
breakdown.”); Judy Chicago, a prominent 
artist, author, and feminist (“You have re- 
mained committed to artistic endeavor as a 
vehicle for intellectual growth and social 
change. You pioneered the idea of feminist 
art, aiming, as you have put it, to ‘counter 
the erasure of women’s achievements.’ ”); 
Richard D. Klausner M.D. ’76, executive di- 
rector of the global health program for the 
Bill @ Melinda Gates Foundation and for- 
mer director of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute (“Worldwide, the numbers threatened 
by diseases like HIV/AIDS and malaria are 
staggering. Yet you have projected an in- 
fectious optimism, tempered by an educated 
realism.”); and Charles Reinhart, director of 
the American Dance Festival (“You have 
helped shape the ADF into an incubator of 
talent, commissioning hundreds of innovative 
new works, nurturing thousands of talented 
young dancers, and enhancing the public’s 
appreciation of modern dance.”). 


Given Annan’s unexpected absence, th 
honorary-degree recipients were invited t 
make brief remarks to the graduates. Bov 
man spoke of the valor of the Marines wh 
fought in Iraq and advised the graduates t 
follow their example: “Live your lives not fc 
yourselves or the benefits bestowed but ft 
the common good.” Klausner said that, i 
an age of AIDS, SARS, and bioterrorisn 
advances will only come from a commitmer 
to “science practiced openly and freely i 
societies that value knowledge, that valu 
and sustain openness and human dignity.” 

Chicago gave an impassioned commentat 
on the enduring importance of art. “Had th 
centrality of art been fully understood, or 
troops would have been instructed to guar 
the Baghdad Museum as well as or bette 
than the Iraqi oil fields,” she said. Formerly 
visiting professor at Duke and the Universit 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Chicag 


May madness: clockwise from top, happy Ph.D.: 
Justin’s thrilled mom, Suzanne Desimone; 
triumphant speaker Terry Schuster; rejoicing 
Simon and his mom, Lynn Marie Hempel, 
sociology Ph.D.; delighted duo Adam Sampier 
and Paul Lagunes, behind him; and an elated 
Wylie Carhartt 
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also noted that she was “extremely surprised 
that, at a world-class institution like Duke 
University, the studio facilities, as well as the 
art program, were, to put it mildly, minimal 
at best.” 

Reinhart, in a brief presentation that brought 
an enthusiastic response from the graduates, 
recalled his third-grade experience with an 
Indian “rain dance.” He called it an early 
demonstration, for him, of the power of dance 

and then pre ceeded to recreate the dance 
on the speakers’ platform. Despite overcast 


conditions, it never rained on the ceremony. 


The Search Begins 


uke’s new presidential search com- 
mittee “hasn’t discussed a single name 
yet,” according to its leader, but has 





received more than a hundred letters 
or messages with names, advice, and comments 
from members of the Duke community. 

“I’m very optimistic,” said Robert K. Steel 
73, vice chair of the board of trustees and 
chair of the presidential search committee, 
after the committee held its first meeting in 
mid-May. The committee comprises nine- 


Oak Room 86ed, Cultural Centers Move 


teen members, including Steel and Sara § 
Beale, Charles L. B. Lowndes Professor 
Law, who serves as vice chair of the searc 
committee. N. Allison Haltom ’72, vice pres 
dent and university secretary, is the execu 
tive vice chair of the committee and serve 
ex-officio, as do Peter M. Nicholas 64, cha 
of the board of trustees, and Nancy B. Aller 
chair of the Academic Council. 

The search committee includes trustee 
Daniel T: Blue J.D. ’73; Paula Phillips Burge 
67, A.M. ’74; Kimberly J. Jenkins ’76, M.E« 
77, Ph.D. ’80; Sally Dalton Robinson ’54 





aced with declining revenues, the Oak 

Room, a West Campus dining land- 

mark since 1946, has closed its doors. 

The space it occupied on the second 
floor of the West Union Building will be 
renovated for use as the new Mary Lou 
Williams Center for Black Culture. The 
Williams Center’s current spot, in the base- 
ment of the union building, will become 
the new home of the Center for Lesbian, 
Gay, Bisexual, and Transgender Life. The 
LGBT center’s current space on the second 
floor of the Flowers Building will be trans- 
formed into office space for a division of 
student affairs. 

Larry Moneta, vice president for student 
affairs, says that the Oak Room’s contin- 
uing financial struggles and the university’s 
commitment to provide better cultural 
space made the timing right for the changes. 
A cultural-space report released in May 
2001 recommended that the Mary Lou 
Williams Center be given a more promi- 
nent location and granted additional space. 
“Both moves address not only cultural and 
diversity initiatives, but address broader 
issues of space in the community,” Moneta 
says. “I see this as a double win.” The shuf- 
fling of cultural space is one of Moneta’s 
goals, as he begins to realign student space 
on West Campus into a “student village.” 

The Oak Room had undergone a series 
of redesigns in recent years, failing to at- 
tract enough patrons as other, outsourced 
dining venues emerged on West Campus. 
The restaurant has been losing money for 
the past decade, says Jim Wulforst, director 
of dining services. “I have kind of mixed 
emotions about this,” he says. “I think we’ve 
done some great things with the Oak Room, 
but the trends we’re seeing are that stu- 
dents may not really have an hour and a 
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Check, please: Duke’s dining room closes 


half to sit down.” The Faculty Commons, also 
located beside the Oak Room on the second 
floor, will continue to serve meals to univer- 
sity faculty members. Administrators say 
they hope to entice faculty members to dine 
there more often and may allow students to 
dine with faculty to increase interaction. 
Leon Dunkley, director of the Mary Lou 
Williams Center, says the new space will be 
an improvement over its Current location, as 
the center continues to expand in scope. “It 
will allow us to have more room to house 
some larger functions and a larger library,” 
he says. “This will also open some space for 
a programmer we have coming this year.” 
The center was founded in 1983 to streng- 
then the university’s commitment to foster 
an appreciation of the heritage of black 
Americans. Featuring an art gallery, library, 
and lounge, the center sponsors events and 
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speakers on diverse topics such as 
feminism, hunger, and poverty. “I feel that 
Duke is making a huge stride forward,” 
Dunkley says. 

Karen Krahulik, director of the Center 
for LGBT Life, says new space will better 
accommodate staff and programming. “Our 
current space can only comfortably ac- | 
commodate meetings or programs with six | 
or fewer people, yet most of our programs | 
draw anywhere from twelve to seventy- | 
five people,” she says. “And, more impor- 
tant, it is centrally located yet discreetly 
positioned on the back side of West Union, » 
which will also provide a certain measure 
of anonymity for students who are not: 
comfortably ‘out.’” When the center was | 
founded in 1994, it occupied a single room 
in Flowers Building before moving to its | 
present offices. 





Lanty L. Smith LL.B. '67; and G. Richard 
Wagoner ’75. Faculty members on the com- 
mittee are Jeffrey Krolik, professor of elect- 
tical and computer engineering at the Pratt 
School and department director of graduate 
studies; Prasad Kasibhatla, associate profes- 
sor in the Nicholas School of the Environ- 
ment and Earth Sciences; John Simon, chem- 
istry professor and department chair; and 
Philip Stewart, Romance studies professor. 
The search committee also includes stu- 
dents Devon MacWilliam, who represents 
Duke Student Government, and Louis 
D’Amico, who represents the Graduate and 
Professional Student Council; alumni repre- 
sentative Ruth Wade Ross '68, who is past 
president of the Duke Alumni Association; 
and staff representative Jacqueline Looney, 
who is associate dean for graduate student 
affairs and associate vice provost for aca- 
demic diversity. 
_ At the committee’s first meeting, the mem- 
ders agreed to a four-stage process for pro- 
ducing one or more names for the trustees to 
consider in time to elect Duke’s ninth pres- 
dent by February 2004. The committee has 
now embarked on the second stage, which 
s to identify the qualities it desires in the 
1ew president. It plans to publicize these 
‘criteria and qualifications” on Duke’s web- 
ite and elsewhere by the end of June. Then 
‘ommittee members will focus on vetting 
vossible candidates and, finally, on narrow- 
ng its list to just one or a few names for con- 
fideration by the full board of trustees. Steel 
imphasizes that the committee will not 
hare its deliberations with anyone, includ- 
ng other trustees, until it has finished its 
ssignment. 
| Stressing that “it’s an open field now,” Steel 
avites further comments from faculty and 


taff members, students, alumni, and others. 
| 








hy pres-search@duke.edu. 
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JARS in China Alters 
Mudy-Abroad, Travel Plans 











mid concerns over Severe Acute Res- 
piratory Syndrome (SARS), Duke 
officials have decided to cancel their 
summer study-abroad program in Bei- 
ng and are developing an alternate pro- 
am for students. And the university has 
rongly urged all members of the Duke com- 
unity to avoid non-essential travel to coun- 
ies affected by SARS, as recommended by 
e Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
n and the World Health Organization. 





NOT ALL ABOUT NUMBERS 


Student Snapshot 





Melanie Wood ’03 


elanie Wood, a pub- 
lished mathematician, 
sees the world in 
shapes. She is fasci- 
nated by them. Abstract notions 
such as the concept of “topo- 
logical space,” the idea that 
shapes are deformable, that a 
circle is the same as a square is 
the same as a triangle, depending 
on how one expands or com- 
presses it, are of everyday con- 
cern to her. She cares little for 
numbers, though. They are not 
her passion. They are simply 
symbols of something greater, 
small representatives of the 
larger, more intricate whole. 
“Tt’s silly,” she says, “to think 
that mathematicians deal with 
numbers. They deal with struc- 
tures. All of math is structures.” 
But several numbers are of 
particular significance to Wood. 
Hers was one of the top five 
scores out of a thousand in the 
sixty-third annual William 
Lowell Putnam Mathematical 
Competition, regarded as the 
most prestigious of its kind. 
And Wood is the first American 
woman and only the second 
woman in the world to be named 
a Fellow of the Mathematical 
Association of America, the 
organization that administers 
the competition. Also notable 
are the numbers twenty-one, 
her age, and two, her math 
jersey number, just recently 





retired in her honor at a cere- 
mony in the physics building, 
“Two is the simplest number 

with plenty of structure to be 
studied. That’s why I’m num- 
ber two,” she says. 

David Kraines, associate 
professor of mathematics, told 
The Chronicle that Wood’s 
score on the Putnam was “ex- 
tremely rare” and that it is “ 
credibly difficult to score so 
high.” Contestants are given 
six hours to solve twelve prob- 
lems that, though they require 
no knowledge of theorems or 
formulas and are written in more 
or less plain English, are the 
epitome of complexity, convo- 
luted to the point of absurdity. 

“Tt’s a sprint,” says Wood, 
who describes herself as “not a 
real fast thinker.” She is not 
the human-calculator sort. She 
cannot glance at a page full of 
numbers and find a code or 
instantly add up numbers in 
her head. “I’m a slow, metho- 
dical, deep thinker,” she says. 
“T’m a creative thinker.” She 
characterizes herself as “fairly 
normal,” for a math person. “I 
don’t know any of the digits 
past 3.14 in pi. I don’t program 
games on my calculator. Gen- 
erally speaking, when I’m not 
talking about math, I don’t give 
off the geek stuff.” 

Wood says she doesn’t know 
exactly what she scored on the 





Putnam because, as a policy, 
officials do not release the top 
five scores, but she knows that 
hers, along with the other Fel- 
lows’, falls somewhere between 
96 and 116. The median score 
on the test this year was 3. 

Apart from making math 
history at Duke, Wood divided 
her time between producing 
and directing plays. She pro- 
duced The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, Hoof ’n’ Horn’s fall 
production. She also assisted in 
the direction of Macbeth, doing 
most of the voice and text work. 
“Math is so solitary and inward, 
and all I use is my analytical 
mind. It’s a great relief to use 
the body and voice and emo- 
tion in theater. It’s so differ- 
ent,” she says. 

Having been awarded both a 
Fulbright Scholarship and the 
Gates Cambridge Scholarship, 
Wood has a rare problem on 
her hands. She has to decide 
which scholarship she’s going 
to use to study at Cambridge 
next year. After that, she’s 
fairly certain of the path. She’ll 
work toward her Ph.D. at 
Princeton and then go on to do 
research. “My goal is to become 
a research mathematician. I’m 
interested in pure math: math 
for the sake of math.” 


—Patrick Adams 
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he director of Duke’s Wetland Cen- 

ter, Curtis Richardson, wants to visit 

Iraq this summer as part of an effort 

to restore some of the Mesopota- 
mian marshlands, a crucial wildlife sanctu- 
ary and home to an ancient human culture 
that has been largely destroyed by upstream 
water removal and deliberate government 
depredations. 

“This is the largest degradation of any 
wetlands in modern times in the world— 
an amazing tragedy that took place mostly 
in the last decade,” says Richardson, a pro- 
fessor of resource ecology at Duke’s Nicho- 
las School of the Environment and Earth 
Sciences. 

Richardson calls the marshlands “a trea- 
sure of unbelievable environmental propor- 
tions.” Some scholars consider it the site of 
the biblical Garden of Eden. Richardson is 
a member of an international technical ad- 
visory panel that has estimated that more 
than 90 percent of the original 7,700-square- 
mile, reed-filled maze of shallow lakes and 
waterways has now been degraded to salt- 
encrusted pan. 

The degradation began more than twen- 
ty years ago when upstream damming in 
Syria, Turkey, and Iraq began reducing wa- 
ter flows in the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
Then, in retaliation for local uprisings in 
the wake of the 1991 Persian Gulf War, Sad- 
dam Hussein’s regime organized a cam- 
paign to eliminate the 5,000-year-old Arab 
Marsh Dweller culture. Hussein’s campaign 
included digging drainage channels such 
as the “Mother of Battles River,” slaughter- 
ing inhabitants’ water buffalo, and burning 
their homes. The Marsh Dwellers’ home- 
land was also reportedly poisoned with her- 
bicides; nearly 100,000 former residents 
now live in refugee camps outside Iraq. 

Efforts to restore the marshlands, called 


The decision by the Asian/Pacific Studies 
Institute and the Office of Study Abroad to 
hold the Chinese-language immersion pro- 
gram on campus affects more than fifty stu- 
dents who had been accepted into the program 
and were set to leave for China in mid-June. 

The summer program at Capital Normal 
University in Beijing features intensive Chi- 
nese language instruction. Beijing is among 
the areas hardest hit by the mysterious, con- 
tagious disease. The World Health Organi- 
zation had warned against travel to China’s 
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the Eden Again Project, were organized be- 
fore Hussein’s ouster by Azzam Alwash, an 
Iraqi civil engineer, and his wife, Suzie, in 
California. Richardson says he was invited to 
become an Eden Again technical adviser be- 
cause of the Duke Wetland Center’s research 
and restoration projects in Florida’s Ever- 
glades, now undergoing massive efforts to 
reduce pollution and improve water flow. 

The Everglades restoration has some simi- 
larities to what is envisioned in Iraq, but the 
two projects are “vastly different,” he says. 
“There were never 100,000 people living in- 
side the Everglades. There are millions living 
outside, but not inside. And, of course, the 
Everglades are not fully drained and annu- 
ally receive nearly fifty-five inches of rainfall, 
compared to four inches of rainfall in the 
marsh areas of southern Iraq.” 

The Mesopotamian marshlands were es- 
sentially a giant oasis within a hot, dry, desert 
climate, and the river water that fed them 
was always naturally high in salts, Richard- 
son says. The water adequately diluted and 
flushed those salts as long as the marshlands 
were flooded and continually flowed to the 
Persian Gulf. But where the marshes have 
been drained, the salt accumulated and has 
risen through the dried soil to encrust and 
contaminate it. 

“One of the great concerns is that a lot of 
these soils won't re-wet properly after having 
dried out and baked for eight or ten years in 
the hot sun,” he says. “The real question for 
us starts with how much water can we put 
back in?” 

With so much of the original water per- 
manently diverted for irrigation and human 
use, technical advisers have already conclu- 
ded that only a portion of the marshlands can 
ever be restored. Currently, only one section, 
the Haweizeh Marsh along the Iraq-Iran bor- 
der, still has water. And it is the last remain- 


capital city, as well as to Hong Kong and 
Shanxi and Guangdong provinces. 

“This is just so unfortunate,” says Mavis 
Mayer, coordinator of the Duke Study in 
China Program for the Asian/Pacific Studies 
Institute. “We had even more students ac- 
cepted than last year. The program has be- 
come very popular in recent years.” 

After investigating alternative options, 
administrators decided to host the program 
on Duke’s campus from June 23 to July 6, 
and then at the Duke Marine Lab, in Beau- 
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ing refuge for plant and animal species in 
the marsh. Other places for reflooding would 
first have to be purged of excess salts and 
toxic chemicals. | 

“We want to go into the areas first and 
do a soil and seed bank survey and deter- 
mine which would be best for restoration,” 
Richardson says. That’s something he would 
like to do this summer, if both Iraqi and 
American participants, including the U.S. 
State Department, agree. “No one has been 
allowed to go into those areas for more than 
ten years. There are even concerns about 
huge numbers of mines on the Iraq-Ira 
border. 

“Unfortunately, the pressures are already 
mounting for a large release of water into 
these areas, and the native Marsh Arabs. 
want this done quickly so they can return: 
to their lives. If this is done it could be an 
ecological disaster due to release of high 
salinity and toxins. Marsh restoration is 
not rocket science. It is far more difficult.” , 





























hy www.iragfoundation.org/ 


projects/edenagain/ 


fort, North Carolina, through August | 
Margaret Riley, director of Duke’s stud 
abroad office, says administrators were co 
mitted to finding a solution that would “pr 
vide students with the language immersiq 
experience they had hoped to get, ev4 
though it won’t be in mainland China.” 

Eighteen students have been accepted ff 
a fall study-abroad program in Hangzhou, 
southeast China. Duke officials were to ma 
a decision in late June about whether to hq 
that program as planned. 
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B.A. Grads to Dot.coms: 
No Thanks 


ew M.B.A. recipients from some of 

the nation’s top business schools, in- 

cluding Duke’s, will turn their backs 

on dot-coms and Internet companies 
after graduation in favor of “career advance- 
ment” and personal fulfillment at estab- 
lished companies, according to a nationwide 
survey of more than 800 students by Duke’s 
Fuqua School of Business. 

The results of this year’s survey, “The Fu- 
qua Report,” conducted periodically by Fu- 
qua’s Center of Decision Studies, indicate 
that 6 percent of M.B.A.s were actively pur- 
suing employment with dot-com and Inter- 
net companies, versus 24 percent in 2000, 
the last time the survey was conducted. In 
addition, only 1 percent had accepted po- 
sitions with those companies, down from 14 
percent in 2000. Fuqua queries M.B.A.s from 
ten of the country’s leading business schools 
to gauge their attitudes and career plans. 
“The burst of a dot-com bubble has been 
reflected in M.B.A. graduating students’ pre- 
erence for pursuing a career with more tra- 
itional companies,” says Dan Nagy, Fuqua’s 
ssociate dean for recruiting, admissions, and 
usiness development. “The 2000 survey, 
onducted during the height of the Internet 
tart-up explosion, revealed that, although 
he majority preferred more traditional jobs, 
here was more willingness to pursue dot- 
om job opportunities.” 

Other survey results: 
























* Advancing or switching careers, rather 
han receiving a larger paycheck, was the 
ain reason that M.B.A. students chose to 
ttend business school. In addition, 80 per- 
ent of survey participants felt that the 
.B.A. experience had fulfilled their expec- 
ations, either “completely” or “to a large ex- 
ent.” Students view their M.B.A. degrees as 
key to long-term career advancement. 

* M.B.A. degrees continue to contribute 
oward narrowing the salary gap between 
en and women. According to the survey, 
emale M.B.A. students still make 4 percent 
ess than their male counterparts; however, be- 
ore earning their M.B.A.s, women made 9 
yercent less than men. “We believe the 
A.B.A. compensation differential is more a 
eflection of their career choices than a gen- 
er bias,” Nagy notes. While both male and 
male M.B.A.s indicate marketing and man- 
gement as their top career field, a greater 
ercentage of men than women chose in- 
estment banking. 
* General Electric Company was the most 
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At the South Head, Grand Manan, Alfred Tomion Bricher, 


(American, 1837-1908), Oil on canvas, 38 x 28 1/2 inches 


seascape by Alfred 
Thompson Bricher, a 
painter best known for 
his luminous, hyper- 
realistic subjects of the rocky 
New England shoreline, has 
been acquired for the Duke 
University Museum of Art’s 
American collections. Born in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
Bricher grew up in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, and 
Boston. After opening a studio 
in 1858, he began to make 
sketching excursions along the 
Massachusetts and Long Island 
coasts, to Mount Desert Island, 
Maine, in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, and 


in the Catskills and Hudson 
River Valley in New York. 

At the South Head, Grand 
Manan features a dramatic 
view of the steep, coastal rock 
formations on this island situ- 
ated between New Brunswick, 
Canada, and northern Maine. 
The vertical format and 
crashing waves seen here are 
less common among Bricher’s 
works, which often depict 
calm, glassy seas gently lapping 
a beach. Almost two-thirds of 
the painting’s composition is 
occupied by a sky filled with 
light-struck clouds, illuminated 
by a brilliant sunrise hidden 
behind the rocky promontory 


on the left. White seabirds 

fly over the waves in the fore- 
ground, a mist rises against the 
cliffs, and two sailboats can be 
seen in the middle and far 
distance. 

With its atmospheric and 
vaporous effects, DUMA’s 
new painting offers one of 
Bricher’s most unusual 
compositions. The purchase 
of the painting was made 
possible through a gift from 
the John A. Schwarz II and 
Anita Eerdmans Schwarz 
Family Endowment Fund. 
Schwarz ’56 is a Duke trustee. 
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ust five months before his 
death, in July 1517, Car- 
dinal Francisco Ximénez 
de Cisneros, Archbishop 
of Toledo, celebrated the 
completion of his six-volume 
Complutensian Polyglot Bible. 
Of the 600 sets originally 
printed, only 123 are known to 
have survived. Twenty are in 
the United States, and one of 
these is owned by Duke. 
Cardinal Ximénez under- 
took the creation of the poly- 
glot Bible to promote biblical 
scholarship, particularly the 
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study of the Scriptures in their 
original languages. He used 
much of his personal fortune 
to acquire original manuscripts 
from which to work and in- 
vited the most renowned re- 
ligious scholars of the day to 
join him in his venture. They 
came to the cardinal’s home 
city of Alcala de Henares, which 
the Romans called Complutum, 
meaning the confluence of two 
rivers. The polyglot Bible’s 
designation “Complutensian” 
derives from this early name 
for the city. 

Work on the project began 
in 1502 under the guidance of 
Diego Lépez de Zuniga. The 
New Testament, completed in 
1514, was printed in an uncial 
type that was designed specific- 
ally for the project by Arnald 
Guillen de Brocar and is still 
widely considered to be the 
finest of all Greek typefaces. 
The text of the New Testament 
consists of parallel columns in 
Greek and Latin Vulgate. (“La- 
tin Vulgate” refers to Jerome’s 
Latin translation of the Hebrew 
Bible, circa 382-401.) 

By comparison, each page of 
the four-volume Old Testament 
comprises three parallel columns 
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of text: Hebrew on the outside 
with Hebrew roots in the mar- 
gin, Latin Vulgate down the mid- 
dle, and the Greek Septuagint 
with an interlinear Latin trans- 
lation along the inside column. 
(“Greek Septuagint” refers to 
the early Greek translation of 
the Old Testament by a group 
of seventy Jewish scholars, cir- 
ca 285-246 B.C.E.) In addition, 
Aramaic text with its own Latin 
translation runs along the bot- 
tom of each page of the Penta- 
teuch, the first five books of 
the Old Testament. This Ara- 
maic text, better known as the 
Targum of Onkelos, dates to 
the second century, when 
Aramaic began to replace He- 
brew as the primary language 
of Jews in Palestine. 

The ordering of the three 
primary columns of text in the 
Old Testament was intentional. 
Not only did Ximénez wish 
to honor the Latin Vulgate at 
the center of each page, but he 
also sought to denigrate the 
Jewish faith and the Eastern 
Church. As is explained in the 
Second Preface, he associated 
the Latin Vulgate with Jesus 
Christ and viewed the text’s 
format as a metaphor for the 








Complutensian 
Polyglot Bible 

Completed 1514; 
distributed 1522 


crucifixion of Jesus. James 
Lyell, a scholar of the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot Bible, trans- 
lates the original Latin preface: 
“TA]s our Lord was crucified 
between two thieves, so the 
Latin Church stands between 
the Synagogue and the Greek 
Church.” 

Word of Cardinal Ximénez’s 
project reached Rotterdam, 
where Desiderius Erasmus 
rushed to complete his own 
edition of the Greek New 
Testament. Scholars note that 
because of his haste and lim- 
ited access to original manu- 
scripts, he produced an inferior 
edition riddled with hundreds 
of typographical errors. Never- 
theless, in 1516 he was granted 
an exclusive imperial privilege 
for the publication of the New 
Testament, a privilege that ob- 
ligated Ximénez’s group to 
delay distribution of the Com- 
plutensian until 1522. Thus, 
Erasmus became the first man 
to publish the New Testament 
in Greek, even though Ximénez 
was the first to print it. 

The Complutensian Polyglot 
Bible holds several distinctions: 
It includes the first printed 
editions of the Greek New 
Testament, the complete Greek 
Septuagint, and the Targum of 
Onkelos. In addition, it is the 
first great work produced by a 
collaboration of biblical schol- 
ars. Indeed, it is a monument 
to biblical studies. 


admired company, replacing Cisco System; 
Inc., which did not crack the top-twenty lis 
this year. Microsoft Corporation came i 
second place, followed by Johnson & John 
son. The U.S. military was among the top 
ten most admired organizations for the fir: 
time in the survey’s fifteen-year history. 

¢ Far more M.B.A. students are willing t 
work for tobacco and alcohol manufacture 
than in previous years. In 2000, only 6 pet 
cent of surveyed students expressed willing 
ness to work at a tobacco company; in 200: 
the number jumped to 42 percent. This yea 
only 15 percent said that political, social, ¢ 
ethical concerns would prevent them frot 
accepting a job with an alcohol manufac 
turer, compared with 26 percent in 2000. 

¢ Four percent of respondents said the 
would not work for government, while 3 per 
cent said the same about accounting. 

In other findings, San Francisco remaine 
the most desirable city in which to wor 
and live. Chicago came in second. Cor 
tinuing previous trends, M.B.A. student 
listed their fathers as the individual the 
most admire. Warren Buffett, who did nc 
make the top-ten most admired list in 200( 
came in second place. Bill Gates, third i 


2000, slipped to fifth. 


www.fuqua.duke.edu/admin/extaff/news/ 
report2003/ 


uke Magazine, published by the Alu 

ni Affairs office, has been named on 

of the nation’s top ten university mag 

azines for 2002, garnering gold an 
bronze medals in a national competition an 
two design awards in a regional competitio 
sponsored by the Council for Advancemer 
and Support of Education (CASE). 

The magazine earned a gold medal in t 
category of Higher Education Reportin 
Only three awards were given in the cat 
gory: a grand gold, a gold, and a silver. “T 
judges were impressed with your magazine 
willingness and ability to tackle solid highe 
education issues and bring a national pe 
spective to the specific challenges of yo 
own university,” wrote the judging coord 
nator. Duke Magazine won for stories on ho 
the university recruits and retains facul 
academic freedom in a time of national-s 
curity challenges, financial-aid allocatio 
the planning for a renovated library, and t 
ties between campuses and corporations. 





The publication also won a bronze medal 
for University Magazines under 75,000 cir- 
culation, in which only a gold, silver, and 
bronze were awarded. Only nine awards were 
presented in all circulation categories. A gold 

_in the design category for published spreads 
was awarded for the “Face Value” department 
that featured Duke’s police chief. 

In District III] competition, CASE pre- 
sented the magazine an Award of Excellence 
for Editorial Design. The January-February 
_ 2002 cover of Divinity School professor Stan- 
_ ley Hauerwas was cited, as well as the entire 
September- October 2002 issue. 

Duke Magazine appears bimonthly. 
Laney Funderburk Jr. ’60 is the publisher; 
Robert J. Bliwise A.M. ’88 is editor; Sam Hull 
'is associate editor; and Kim Koster was the 

features editor at the time. Maxine Mills is 
the designer. 

CASE is the professional organization for 

advancement professionals in alumni rela- 
tions, communications, and development. 


hy www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


Four for Goldwater 
‘Scholarships: 


our Duke students who intend to pur- 
sue Careers in science, mathematics, or 
engineering have been awarded pres- 
tigious Barry M. Goldwater Scholar- 
ships, which recognize academic achieve- 
ments and encourage students to continue 
work in those fields. 
_ This year’s winners are Ethan D. Eade of 
Maryland, Lauren M. Childs of New Jersey, 
Margaret J. Wat of North Carolina, and Lin- 
da Zhang of Tennessee. 
_ Colleges and universities are invited to 
nominate four students for each year’s com- 
betition, and all four of Duke’s nominees 
were chosen to receive the scholarship. They 
were among 300 undergraduates selected on 
the basis of academic merit from a national 
‘eld of 1,093. 
_ Since the scholarships were established by 
Congress in 1986, in memory of the late U.S. 
senator and Republican presidential candi- 
date, fifty-two Duke students have received 
the honor, which provides up to $7,500 a 
year toward tuition, books, and other college 
expenses. 

Eade, a rising senior, is studying computer 
cience and mathematics. He hopes to earn 
1 Ph.D. in computer science and become a 
rofessor of computer science at a major 
esearch university. He has been engaged in 





PAIR OF PULITZERS 


Update 


“Charting the Great Divide,” Duke Magazine, September- October 2001 


evin Sack ’81 now has 

some symmetry for his 

office bookcase: 

another Pulitzer Prize, 
to go with the 2001 Pulitzer 
awarded to him and other New 
York Times reporters for the 
fifteen-part series “How Race 
Is Lived in America.” Sack 
wrote the lead article and later 
did a commissioned piece for 
I DITA (ohexerariTar-l foyer a aes 
project. 

This year, Sack, now in the 
Atlanta bureau of The Los 
Angeles Times, has to share the 
National Reporting prize for 
2003 with only one other 
writer, Alan Miller—for their 
four-part series “The Vertical 
Vision.” The pair’s winning 
work was the result of their 
eight-month investigation of 
Nowe Acw stroulsepittd eatritctel 
“The Widow Maker,” because 
of its history of failures that 
have resulted in the deaths of 
forty-five pilots. 

“Anything that could go 
wrong with it did,” Sack told 
his hometown newspaper, the 
Jacksonville, Florida, Daily 
Record. “There were 


mechanical problems related to photo editor of The Chronicle, 


the engine and the wing flaps 
and a host of outrageous 
maintenance problems. And it 
EWE Wefoy v0 o) eer-t cere Wo) -v 0 Ceri oI Colt 
talked about needing three 
hands to fly it.” 

Another team effort, 
which included the work of 
James O. Wilson ’74, a veteran 
jo) evo} coyese-to) a= ap Cova OTANI 
York Times, was recognized 
with a 2002 Pulitzer for 
Breaking News Photography. 
The Times was cited for 
“its consistently out- 
standing photographic 
coverage of the ter- 
rorist attack on New 
York City and its 
aftermath.” It was the 
first staff Pulitzer for 
photography in the 
newspaper’s history, 
according to Times 
editor Howell Raines, 
who recently appoin- 
ted Wilson picture 
editor, the photog- 
raphy desk’s senior- 
most position. 

Wilson, who as an 
undergraduate was 


was recently appointed to 

id oew Dia Celerebat Ta Keli coyae| 
Advisory Board. He has been 
with The Times since 1980. 
Over those years he has taken 
on various photo-staff manage- 
ment roles and has covered, 
among other themes, presiden- 
tial campaigns and “the tragedy 
of earthquakes, fires, and floods 
in distant lands,” he says. 





research with computer networks with Amin 
Vahdat in the computer science department, 
and he is the lead software engineer for the 
Autonomous Underwater Vehicle project of 
the Duke Robotics Club. He plays trumpet 
in the Duke Symphony Orchestra and in 
other performance groups at Duke. 

Childs, a rising senior studying mathematics 
and chemistry, plans to earn a Ph.D. in ap- 
plied mathematics. She intends to teach and 
conduct research in a university or institu- 
tional setting with an emphasis on mathe- 
matical immunology or computational biology. 
Working with Thomas Kepler at the Santa 
Fe Institute and in the biostatistics and bi- 
oinformatics department at Duke, Childs is 
developing mathematical models of desir- 
able genetic changes during an immune re- 
sponse. She is a member of the Duke Wom- 
en’s Ultimate Frisbee club team, which ranked 
among the top ten nationally. 

Wat, a rising junior, is studying biology and 
chemistry. She plans to earn an M.D. and 
Ph.D. in molecular biology or pharmacology 
research. Her goal is to make significant con- 
tributions to drug design and development 


through conducting and supervising re- 
search in pharmacology. In the summer fol- 
lowing her first year at Duke, Wat was a 
Howard Hughes Research Fellow in the la- 
boratory of John Simon in the chemistry de- 
partment. Before coming to Duke, she had 
been engaged in research on the molecular 
genetics of circadian rhythm regulation. She 
is a member of the executive committee of 
the Web-based International Journal of Young 
Investigators. 

Zhang, a rising senior, is studying biomedi- 
cal engineering. She plans to earn an M.D. 
and Ph.D. in cell or molecular biology and 
teach cell or molecular biology. She wants to 
conduct research focusing on the cell cycle, 
growth factors, and mechanisms by which 
cells proliferate. As a Howard Hughes Re- 
search Fellow in 2001, she worked with 
Rochelle Schwartz-Bloom in the pharma- 
cology and cancer biology department; she 
has also been engaged in cellular biology re- 
search at Vanderbilt University’s medical 
school. She volunteers as a violin teacher in 
a Durham elementary school and is a con- 
tributing writer for DukEngineer magazine. 
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Back to Class for Chafe 


illiam H. Chafe, dean of the fa- 

culty of Arts & Sciences and vice 

provost for undergraduate edu- 

cation, will leave his adminis- 

trative posts on June 30, 2004. Chafe, who 

came to Duke as a professor in the history 

department in 1971, has been dean for nine 

years and vice provost for three years. He 
plans to continue teaching history at Duke. 

Chatfe earned a bachelor’s degree in Ameri- 

can history at Harvard University and a 

Ph.D. at Columbia University before joining 

the Duke faculty. In 1988, he was named 


Alice Mary Baldwin Distinguished Professor 
of History. He chaired the history depart- 
ment from 1990 to 1995, 

During his tenure on the faculty, he has 
been involved in several initiatives related 
to his long-standing interest in issues of race 
and gender. He has been co-director of the 
Duke Oral History Program and its Center 
for the Study of Civil Rights and Race 
Relations; he is a founder and the former 
academic director of the Duke-UNC Center 
for Research on Women; and he is a founder 
of and senior research associate at Duke’s 
Center for Documentary Studies. 

In 1995, Chafe became dean of the faculty 
of Arts & Sciences. From 1997 to 1999, he 





President’s House: honoring its first residents 





he President’s House has been re- 

named the Douglas M. and Grace 

Knight House to honor the achieve- 

ments of Duke’s fifth president. 
Douglas Knight was the first Duke presi- 
dent to live in the President’s House, which 
was completed in September 1966. The 
house, located less than a mile from cam- 
pus at 1508 Pinecrest Road, has been used 
as a family home and to entertain official 
guests of the university. 

The President’s House was built under 
the direction of architect Alden Dow, who 
interned under Frank Lloyd Wright. Knight, 
Duke’s president from 1963 to 1969, and 
his wife, Grace, chose Dow as the archi- 
tect and worked “as a team” to help design 
the house, Knight says. “We called it Uni- 
versity House. We never looked at it as 
simply the President’s House. We designed 
it to serve a major public function, which 
was that of being the host to many univer- 
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sity functions, and, at the same time, to 
have some qualities of privacy.” 

Knight, who recently published his mem- 
oir, The Dancer and the Dance, is credited 
with numerous achievements during his 
Duke presidency. He guided curricular re- 
visions in several schools, oversaw a grow- 
ing number of contributions in gifts and 
grants, secured funding for a School of 
Business Administration, and presided over 
major building projects, including the na- 
tion’s first hyperbaric oxygenation cham- 
ber and an addition to Perkins Library. 

The renaming of the house is a fitting 
tribute, says former Duke trustee Mary 
Duke Biddle Trent Semans 739, the great- 
granddaughter of Washington Duke. “There 
are no people more dedicated to Duke and 
to each other as Grace and Doug Knight,” 
Semans says. “This is a glorious tribute to 
them. And it is so right.” 


was dean of Trinity College, and he was ap. 
pointed vice provost for undergraduate ed. 
ucation in 1999, During his years as dean 
he oversaw the creation of a new undergrad- 
uate curriculum, called Curriculum 2000 
helped reconfigure residential patterns or 
West Campus to reflect the demographic 
diversity of the student body and move al 
sophomores to West; and shared in the cre. 
ation of the John Hope Franklin Center. He 
also helped initiate major new programs ir 
child and family policy, genomics, and brair 
science. During his time as dean, the num. 
ber of African-American faculty members ir 
arts and sciences more than doubled. 

Chafe is the author of several books, in- 
cluding Civilities and Civil Rights: Greensboro 
North Carolina, and the Black Struggle foi 
Freedom (Oxford, 1980), which refocusec 
civil-rights scholarship on social history anc 
community studies and won the Robert F 
Kennedy Book Award. His book Never Stof 
Running: Allard Lowenstein and the Struggle t 
Save American Liberalism (Basic Books 
1993) won the Sidney Hillman Book Award 

His recent work includes co-editing Re- 
membering Jim Crow: African Americans Tel 
About Life in the Segregated South (New Press 
Lyndhurst Books, 2001), which won the 
Carey McWilliams Award from the Ameri. 
can Political Science Association and ¢ 
Lillian Smith Award from the Southern Re- 
gional Council. 


In Brief 





\ Fredric Jameson, who is stepping dowr 
as chair of Duke’s Literature Program, was 
honored with a four-day conference in April 
on Utopia, one of the recurring themes ir 
his work. Over the past thirty years, he has 
helped change the field of literary theory. He 
was one of the first scholars to bring French 
theory to the United States, introducing 
thinkers such as Jacques Derrida and Gille 
Deleuze in a sympathetic but rigorous way 
His 1971 book, Marxism and Form, helped re 
vitalize Marxist study in literary theory, an 
his emphasis on the connection between th 
historical and political has played a role in th 
turn toward political concerns in literary crit 
icism. He came to Duke in 1985 and pio 
neered a new kind of literature program, on 
that parallels more traditional comparativ 
literature programs but is focused on critica 
theory. 















\ John V. Brown has been named visiti 
director of the Jazz Studies program and th 
Jazz Ensemble for the 2003-04 academic ye: 


by the music department. Brown holds de- 


grees from UNC-Greensboro and UNC- 


Chapel Hill and serves on the faculties of 


Duke, UNC-Chapel Hill, and North Caro- 


lina Central University. A bassist and well- 


_ respected member of North Carolina’s music 


community, he has performed with Elvin 


_ Jones, Mark Whitfield, Nnenna Freelon, and 
/ Delfeayo Marsalis. Brown also plays regu- 
larly with the North Carolina Symphony 
Orchestra, the Carolina Ballet, and the Opera 
_ Company of North Carolina. 











\ Benjamin D. Reese Jr. was appointed 


vice president for institutional equity, over- 
seeing efforts to promote diversity and foster 
| 


Rediscovering a ‘Lost’ 
Lakota Writer 





wo Duke scholars have collected 

the writings of “lost” author Zitka- 

la-Sa, a Lakota woman who wrote 

about Indian life in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, for 
publication in a Penguin Classics edition. 
Cathy N. Davidon, Ruth E DeVarney Pro- 
fessor of English and vice provost for In- 
terdisciplinary Studies at Duke, co-edited 
the edition with Ada Norris, a Duke doc- 
toral student in English who is writing her 
dissertation on Zitkala-Sa. 

Their book, Zitkala-Sa: American Indian 
Stories, Legends, and Other Writings (Pen- 
guin Classics, 2003), gathers Zitkala-Sa’s 
autobiographical stories of Indian life, re- 
told tales, poetry, and journalistic writing, 
along with an extensive introduction, rec- 


' ommended reading, and notes. “It’s always 


strange for history to lose somebody who 
was so influential and so promising,” says 
Davidson. “She devoted herself to great 
writing in the service of passionate ac- 


tivism.” Zitkala-Sa (Zit-KA-la Sha) is the first 


| Native-American writer to be included in 


the prestigious Penguin Classics series. 
In the early twentieth century, stories 


by the Zitkala-Sa appeared in the most 


prestigious magazines of the day. She con- 
tinued to be well-known—even notorious 
—as she shifted her focus from autobiog- 
taphical stories to full-time activism for 
the Indian cause. But as the years passed, 
Zitkala-Sa faded from public attention. 

She was rediscovered in the Seventies, and 
_ scholars have increasingly begun to re- 
construct her life and work. 

Zitkala-Sa was born Gertrude Simmons 








equal opportunity within the university and 
health system. He succeeds Sally M. Dickson, 
who announced in April that she would re- 
turn to Stanford University to assume a newly 
created position as associate vice provost for 
faculty development and associate dean of 
humanities and sciences. Reese will serve until 
December 2004 or until permanently ap- 
pointed to the position. Reese came to Duke 
in 1996 as an assistant vice president in the 
Office of Institutional Equity, where he 
oversees efforts to enhance cross-cultural 
relations throughout the institution. He also 
developed a diversity planning guide for 
managers and coordinated the development 
of an online module on equity and employ- 


O ccassics 


ican Indian Stories, 


| Other Writing 


on the Yankton Reservation in 1876, the 
year of the Battle of Little Big Horn, and 
died in 1938. She lived through a period of 
major transition in white-Indian relations, 
including aggression against Indians by the 
US. government and, later, a massive assim- 
ilation policy. She was educated at white 
boarding schools, an experience poignantly 
depicted in such short stories as “The School 
Days of an Indian Girl,” and attended the 
New England Conservatory of Music. After 
her early success in the literary world, she 
became the secretary-treasurer of the first 
pan-Indian political organization and editor 
of its American Indian Magazine, from which 
some of the pieces in the book are drawn. 
She was also founder and president of the 
National Council of American Indians. 





ment for physicians. He is the co-leader of 
the Diversity Leadership Group in Duke 
Hospital, an initiative he helped develop to 
increase staff diversity and improve the 
equity of work processes and systems. 


<\ Six Duke scholars and researchers have 
been elected to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, an international learned 
society composed of the world’s leading 
scientists, scholars, artists, business people, 
and public leaders. They are Henry Petroski, 
Aleksandar S. Vesic Professor of civil and en- 
vironmental engineering; theological ethics 
professor Stanley M. Hauerwas; religion pro- 
fessor Ed P. Sanders; Joel L. Fleishman, pro- 


Norris traveled to Utah to research the 
latter half of Zitkala-Sa’s life, when she 
turned from the Eastern literary establish- 
ment to political activism in the West. 
Still, she remained a writer, says Norris. 
“She kept writing short sketches, even as 
she switches over to political work. I defi- 
nitely approach her as a writer—a writer 
deeply committed to a set of politics,” she 
says. 

Zitkala-Sa was also co-author of an opera, 
The Sun Dance, which combines her wri- 
ting, music, and activism in a work that 
celebrates the Sun Dance ritual, an Indian 
celebration that had been repeatedly 
quashed by the federal government. The 
opera was first performed in Utah in 1913, 
and revived on Broadway in 1938. 

Davidson says she first encountered Zit- 
kala-Sa’s stories in the 1970s, while going 
through old issues of the Atlantic Monthly 
for another project. At first, she says, she 
thought the tales, mostly fictionalized ver- 
sions of Zitkala-Sa’s experiences as a girl, 
were written by a white person masquera- 
ding as an Indian. But the emotional power, 
narrative voice, and perspective were very 
different from the sentimental style typi- 
cally adopted by whites who wrote about 
Indian life at the time, says Davidson. “It 
was incredible writing.” 

Davidson says she is especially pleased 
that Zitkala-Sa was chosen as the first Na- 
tive-American writer for the Penguin Clas- 
sics series. “It really is a stamp of a differ- 
ent kind of acceptance and approval,” she 
says. Says Norris, “This Penguin edition 
brings Zitkala-Sa all the way into the main- 
stream.” 


www.library.csi.cuny.edu/dept/history/ 
lavender/zitkalasaimages.html 
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BIO 47 
Biology of Dinosaurs 


|he biology of dinosaurs 

began as a small class in 

a small classroom, but 

every year it has doubled 
in size and has had to roam the 
campus in search of lecture 
halls to fill. The mammoth 
popularity is hardly surprising. 
It is, in a sense, a Barney of a 
college course, with obvious 
entertainment value and kid- 
like appeal. And it was 
designed with this in mind: 
intended for non-majors who, 
it was thought, might take to 
the world of science with 
greater ease if they didn’t think 
of it as “science.” 

“The idea,” says Gregory 
Wray Ph.D. ’87, associate pro- 
fessor in the department of 
biology, “is to use the dinosaur 
as a vehicle to teach non-science 
students about how science 
works and how scientists think 
about and solve problems.” For 
example, Wray says, “I could 
ask you, ‘How old is the Earth?’ 
I could give you a number, and 
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you could go off and memorize 
it, and you would know how 
old the Earth is. But that’s not 
my goal. My goal is to get you 
to question the sociology of it: 
How did people begin to won- 
der about this; how did they 
start to tackle it?” 

Class begins with the big- 
bang theory; charts the evolu- 
tion of the Earth and its earliest 
vertebrates; examines the two 
chief branches of Dinosauria, 
Theropods (T. Rex) and Sauro- 
pods (Brontosaurus), as well 
as avian origins, dinosaur diets, 
biomechanics, and sex (logis- 
tical complications galore); and 
much—enormously much— 
more. 

Wray, a bearded man in his 
mid-thirties, is animated, with 
an almost childlike exuberance. 
“T walk the walk and talk the 
talk,” he says. “Students seem 
to get a kick out of seeing a 
professor pretending to be a 
dinosaur. We don’t actually 
know what kind of sounds dino- 


aD urs 


saurs made, 
but it is 

plausible to 
imagine 

some forms 
of vocal communication. Honks, 
grunts, and roars are all likely.” 


Reading 
The Complete Dinosaur, by 
James Farlow and M.K. Brett- 


Surman, Indiana University 
Press, 1999, 


Course packet. 


Assignments, Exams 
Final grades are based on three 
exams and one three-page paper. 


Professor 

Gregory Wray earned his B.S. 
in biology and philosophy at 
the College of William and 
Mary. He taught the biology of 
dinosaurs at the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Stony Brook 
from 1993 until 1999, when 
he joined the Duke faculty. 





“Don't waste my time with some lame pseudo-feminist argument. 


If you have to belch, just belch.” 
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fessor of law and public policy studies 
philosopher and senior research scholar Fre¢ 
Dretske; and physician Ralph Snyderman 
chancellor for health affairs, executive deat 
of the medical school, and president an 
chief executive officer of the Duke Univer 
sity Health System. The 2003 class of 18’ 
Fellows and twenty-nine Foreign Honorar 
Members includes four college presidents 
three Nobel Prize winners, and four Pulitze 
Prize winners. 


4\ Michael Mezzatesta, director of thi 
Duke University Museum of Art, will be leav 
ing this summer at the conclusion of his thir 
five-year term. In a statement, President Nan 
nerl O. Keohane said, “When the Nasher Mu 
seum is completed in 2004, a new era in th 
life of the university will begin. The provos 
and I have decided that we should now brin, 
in a director who will be well prepared fo 
planning major exhibitions, building stron, 
new collections, and ensuring that the Nashe 
Museum takes its rightful place among th 
major university art museums in this coun 
try.” She called Mezzatesta “an indefatigabl 
champion of building a new museum worth’ 
of Duke,” and pointed particularly to his es 
tablishing an innovative student curatoria 
program. DUMA curator Sarah Schroth wil 
be interim director. 


DUKE BY THE NUMBERS 


The Senior Picnic at Alumni House 


I oeree (Me) @ or-taolerantcitete mu ota con 
Gallons of sauce 

Pounds of salad 

Number of hushpuppies 

Number of cookies and brownies 
Gallons of non-alcoholic beverages 


Kegs of beer 


n the morning of April 10, a Thurs- 
day, David Fowler, owner of the 
| Duke Barbershop, went to work in 
the basement of the West Union 
building as he has for the last forty- 
four years. By noon he had trimmed sides, 

thinned shags, snipped sprouts, flattened tops, 

shortened burns, and, generally, as they say 
in the trade, “lowered ears.” 

: He did it all with a routine flourish of 
the hands—soft, silver-haired hands, nicked, 
stabbed, sliced over the years. (The right in- 
dex finger was speared by a pair of dropped 
scissors; the left thumb cleaved with a straight 





















razor.) His customers seemed pleased. Nearly 
everyone gave himself the once-over, peering 
into the mirror, turning for the profile glance, 
straining to glimpse the hair on top: “How 
do I look from a plane? What do short peo- 
ple see when they look at me?” 

When the West Union was the hub of 
student activity, the barbershop was right 
where it needed to be; all day, barbers would 
see students who stopped in on their way to 
the Dope Shop or the University Store. They 
could keep up with the trends and anticipate 
emerging styles. But ever since the Bryan 
University Center became the place to hang 
out, Fowler says, “We've fallen out of the loop. 
It’s hard to know what's in.” 


a ae 


Teeter = 
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According to Johnsie Sowder, a cosmetol- 
ogist in the shop, the “Caesar” —short and 
combed forward, and gelled —and the “High 
and Tight’—the tough Marine look— have 
both been hot for about three years now. 
“But styles can change overnight,” she says. 
“Remember how everybody had bowl cuts 
like Christian Laettner? Then he graduated 
and, poof, they were gone.” 

The typical life cycle of the barbershop, 
Fowler says, is like the haircuts they give. 
A shop might gain a reputation for cutting 
hair a certain way, get popular, do well for 
several years, and then, just as quickly, fall off 
the map. “You lose your edge, so to speak.” 

Back in the late Sixties and early Seven- 





Shave and 
a haircut: 
128 bits ($32) 
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Nearly everyone gave himself the once-over, 
neering into the mirror, turning for the profile 
glance, straining to glimpse the hair on top. 


ties, the haircutting world fell on very hard 
times —long-haired times. After decades of 
flat tops and crew cuts and clean shaving, 
people all of a sudden wanted to grow hair 
everywhere and long enough to put flowers 
in and bandanas around. They didn’t want 
haircuts and they didn’t want war and the 
more hair you had, it seemed, the more 
against the war you were. 

But even this ideology had its innocent vic- 
tims. Thousands of barbers were left with 
nothing to cut or shave. Nobody even cared 
about split ends. It was a barbershop depres- 
sion, the worst since 296 B.E., when the 
Roman emperor Ticinius Mena, in an effort 
to hide lesions on his face, made popular the 
big beard look. Before a well-groomed Nixon 
declared “peace with honor,” 3,500 barbers 
in North Carolina lost their jobs. 

Meanwhile, though, Duke haircutters were 
busy. “We were one of the very first unisex 
places around, so we not only weathered the 
storm, we did the most business we’ve ever 
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Message in the mirror: 
Fowler and some sharp advice 
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done,” Fowler says. “We had appoint- 
ments booked six weeks in advance. And 
this was right when men started using 
hairspray. There was that fella Val Sassoon 
or something. He was the hot thing. He 
made it popular for men to use hairspray, 
so we got that crowd, too.” 

These days competition is stiff. There’s a 
Haircuttery on Broad Street right across 
from East Campus. There’s a place called 
Studio R on 15-501 and a salon on Bu- 
chanan. But there is no place that is quite 
as true to the traditional combination of 
clipping and chatting as the Duke Barber- 
shop, with its aftershave aroma, its golf- 
on-TV tranquility, its weightless commen- 
tary on the weather and baseball games 
and fishing. Fowler does not play music in 
the shop. He prefers conversation. “That 
could be 90 percent of success in this 
business,” he says. “Just listening to people 
and having the ability to talk about all 
kinds of things with them.” 

The Art and Science of Barbering, pub- 
lished in 1956 and issued to Fowler during 
his barber-school days, is kept on a shelf in 
his shop. It includes instructions in various 
techniques, safety measures, and the art 
of conversation: “You will find that most 
people are interested in talking about 
themselves, so talk about the customer’s 
interests rather than your own.... If the 
patron is an elderly man, ask him, ‘Do 
you remember the first automobile?’ or 
‘Did you serve in a war?’ If the patron is a 
mother, try one of these: ‘What kind of 
work does your husband do?’ or ‘What 
kind of electric refrigerator do you like 
best?’ ” 

The book had nothing, though, on what 
to ask a man by the name of Terry San- 
ford, longtime Duke president, and, for an 
even longer time, politician. “He did most 
of the talking,” says Fowler. “He would 
come in with one hand in his pocket and a 
little grin on his face. And when he was 
politicking for senator, he would tug at my 
coat and whisper, ‘Dave, who’s that who 
just came in?’ I tend to remember names, 
so I could help him out with that.” 


—Patrick Adams 


| 
, 
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Photographic Memory 





Of the many means available for | 
documenting life—film, photography, 
oral history, and writing—the photo- | 
graph is one of the most accessible 
and incontrovertible. Talking with 
Tom Rankin, director of the Center fo 
Documentary Studies, we explore the 
power, and the purpose, of an image. 



























Daily we are surrounded by images—on tel- 
evision, in the newspaper, in art. In order to 

stand out, to draw attention, does a photograph 
need to shock? If it doesn't, does it fail to impres: 
upon the viewer the importance of an issue? 


I don’t think so. I think successful photo- 
graphs don’t necessarily take their energy 
from shock. In documentary work, you find 
photographs making the viewer look at 
something they wouldn't otherwise look at. 
It may be something very harsh, like Lewis 
Hine showing child labor pictures.... Some 
body sees that in Boston, and it is shocking 
...and may move them to do something or 
change their opinion. But there’s another 





a whole constellation of aesthetic ideas, a 
that may freeze the image in your mind. 

Susan Sontag talks about how, at times 
you remember a photograph more easily 
than you do a moving picture. And certain 
photographs get emblazoned in our con- 
sciousness. And I don’t think it’s because _| 
they are shocking. It’s just the power of that 
image. There is a humanity, a universali 
them, but there’s also a particularity that 
allows you to know it is based on light, 
shadow, texture, and color. 


In our celebrity-worshiping culture, a photo 
graph of a famous actor or athlete is unfailingly 
accompanied by his or her name. When a — 
person who is not a celebrity is portrayed wit 
out a name, what is implied? 


Rankin: man of a 
| thousand words 


i 
‘or me to photograph someone and not 
dentify them suggests that either I didn’t 
mow them or that this individual is supposed 
0 stand for lots and lots of people, and that 
a itself can be a very dehumanizing, under- 
aining kind of representation. One of the 
hings that has happened in the last twenty 
ears in the discussion of documentary rep- 
esentation is a better sense of the respon- 
ibility of the documentarian not only to 
ommunicate broad issues through their 
york but to be sensitive to the individual 
ves they explore. If I were to see an exhibi- 
on of migrant farm workers and not learn 
myone’s name, it would be the exhibition 
uivalent of driving by a field of migrant 
tm workers at seventy miles per hour. How 
uld you really feel any kind of human re- 
tionship at that speed? One of the reasons 
many people are drawn to documentary 
ork is a longing to connect with other 
uman beings. 




















What is the purpose of speaking for the 
photograph—what is an appropriate caption? 


A photograph with no caption is left very 
open. You may not know anything about 
it—who took it, who the subject is. You may 
not even know where it’s from. And you take 
that same photograph, and you add a very 
minimal caption, maybe just date and loca- 
tion, and it takes on another kind of mean- 
ing. Lewis Hine is a good example of this. 
You take a photograph he might have taken 
of a boy in a glassworks factory and put 
under it “This boy is eight years old, goes to 
work at six a.m., and leaves at eight p.m. He 
gets paid a dollar a day.” That totally shifts 
the meaning of the photograph. No longer 
are you focusing on how beautiful the light 
is falling on his head. All of a sudden, it is 
about his condition, and your response to 
his condition becomes the energy of the 
image. Documentary photographers wrestle 
with this all the time. In the classes I teach, 
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I ask my students: “What is it you are trying 
to communicate and what are the best tools 
for getting that message across? You have 
anything you want at your disposal. What is 
your point of view? What is your agenda?” 


If a photograph of suffering is beautiful, does 
it, as some argue, shift the focus from subject 
to medium? Should photographers abstain from 
making scenes of suffering beautiful? 


I think beauty is underrated. When I think 
of a photograph being beautiful, I think of 
the aesthetic qualities of light, texture, 
shadow that an image has and how that 
works on one’s senses. Beauty doesn’t mean 
that it’s fluffy and easy. It means that you 
want to look at it, and that it engages one’s 
eyes and one’s heart and mind. And that 
can happen with a photograph, the content 
or the reality of which is very harsh and 
troubling. 

There are many photographs that work 
with that tension. Take Emmet Gowin’s 
aerial photographs of nuclear waste sites. 
Nothing could be more troubling than the 
reality of a toxic waste site. When you first 
see the photograph, though, that’s not what 
you see. Your senses are attuned to other 
things. I think that a photograph that is not 
beautiful, that doesn’t have that aesthetic 
component—why would you look at it? If 
you did, you probably wouldn’t for very 
long. There is no way for us to define what 
beauty is. But you have to ask, Is it com- 
pelling? So the challenge to anybody taking 
pictures is to make photographs that people 
want to look at. 


Do the media have a responsibility to show 
images, even though they may be horrific? 


I think we all feel, at a time like this, that 
we're being inundated with images. “Do we 
have to see more of this? More dead Iraqis, 
dead troops?” But to turn the faucet off al- 
together would be to deny that this horrific 
thing is going on. I think sometimes TV 
news plays to just the basest notions of the 
voyeur. It’s repetitive. It has news value to a 
point, but after that it doesn’t give us any- 
thing new. It’s not a human rendering of 
what's going on. I think in many ways it dis- 
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tances the viewer from what's actually 
happening. 

It’s easy to look at the war in The New 
York Times and not feel threatened. It’s 
one of the dangers, and it’s why, when 
you find somebody who shows it a dif- 
ferent way, it knocks you out of that 
complacency. Photography, by its defi- 
nition, distances us from the experience 
in the frame. As much as a picture relays 
what is happening there, it reinforces the 
fact that you are not there. It’s a double- 
edged sword. Images can take us places 
we've never been, but they can also 
create the sense that it’s not my problem, 
it’s those people’s problem, those within 
the frame. And, at the risk of oversimplifi- 
cation, that duality is both the challenge 
and the power of the photographic image. 


— interviewed by Patrick Adams 


Crook’s Corner 


Fine Southern Dining 


www.crookscorner.com 

Bar & Dining room open nightly at 5:30 
610 W Franklin St, Chapel Hill, NC 
Patio dining. 919-929-7643 
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Books 


Baby Catcher: Chronicles of 
a Modern Midwife 

By Peggy Vincent B.S.N. ’64. Touchstone 
Books, 2003. $13, paper; $9.99, e-book. 


ho’s having the baby? In the 

early Sixties when it came time 

for childbirth, the doctor was in 

charge, and the mother was sim- 
ply present. Delivery was medically control- 
led, efficient, and “safe.” As a student nurse 
during that time at “Mr. Duke’s” hospital, 
Peggy Vincent cared for women who wanted 
to have their babies “their way,” rather than 
the way medical rules dictated. Vincent lis- 
tened to these women. In her view, mothers 
should have carte blanche to behave the 
way their bodies dictated during childbirth. 
Her career of rule-breaking-on-behalf- of- 
her-patients had begun. 

In Baby Catcher, Vincent traces her per- 
sonal journey to midwifery. After Duke, she 
moved to Berkeley, California, where, in the 
context of the Seventies revolution in wom- 
en’s health (the time of Our Bodies, Our- 
selves), she established a birthing center at 
Alta Bates Hospital. In the center, medical 
control decreased, and women had more con- 
trol over birth in a natural and supportive 
environment. Doctors who opposed the birth- 
ing center believed that “no birth is normal 
until after the fact.” Following this experi- 
ence, Vincent entered nurse midwifery school, 
where the thinking was exactly the opposite: 
“Birth is normal until proven otherwise.” 

Vincent shares unforgettable stories of birth 
in homes, boats, and harrowing car rides, as 
she lovingly and expertly “catches” babies 
for Berkeley couples. Her descriptions are 
warm, funny, and inspiring, and her clinical 
judgment in delivering babies is astute. 
Whether the mother is noisy or quiet, stoic 
or dramatic, Vincent is comfortable. She an- 
swers Calls in the middle of the night, travels 
to deliveries in her VW bug, welcomes each 
woman’s way of birthing, and shares a cele- 
bratory meal with her families. Baby Catcher 
gives an insider’s view of the magic of birth 
when the mother is in charge, and it is a 
delightful read. 

Vincent was a leader in the revolution in 
maternity care. Her story is one of listening 


to women, breaking the rules, and helpi: 
them have babies in the way they desire, d 
spite the predominant obstetrical medic 
paradigm. However, in 1988, she was unak 
to renew her practice insurance because 
increasing reluctance by insurance compani 
to provide coverage for midwives; by 199 
no insurance agency would cover home birt 
by midwives. Across the country, home birt 
by midwives all but ceased. 

Vincent’s book chronicles the influence 
liability insurance and its power to limit t 
practice of nurse midwives and the choic 
of families. She takes the reader into ¢ 
politics of health care through a provocati 
and personal account of the difficulties mi 
wives continue to face in the United Stat 
Her story is one of independent thinkir 
expert care, courage, and the “labor of love 
Today’s health-care system needs more Pe 
gy Vincents. 

—Mary T: Champag 


Champagne is dean of the School of Nursing 
at Duke. 


Giving Birth: A Journey into the 
World of Mothers and Midwives 
By Catherine Taylor Ph.D. ’98. Perigee 
(Penguin Putnam, Inc.), 2002. 325 pages. 
$14.95, paper. 





ccording to the National Center f 
Health Statistics, the United Stat 
spends more money on childbir 
than any other nation in the worl 
yet it ranks twenty-second among nations 
maternal and infant mortality and morbidi 
rates. Author Catherine Taylor acknowled 
that international comparisons are tricky, 5 
the presence of universal health-care ace 
is one key factor in the success of every si 
gle country ahead of the U.S. on this li 
The other notable factor is the prevalence 
midwife-attended births. 

In 1990, the World Health Organizati 
declared that birth is safer for mothers a 
babies when using midwives for pregna 
and childbirth. The Netherlands provi 
a striking example. Dutch babies and 
thers are the least likely to die or be injure 
childbirth and the least likely to require me 












A Joumey into the World of 
Mothers and Midwives 
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Catherine Taylor 






cal intervention. Midwives attend 70 per- 
cent of Dutch deliveries, and, remarkably, a 
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Given these statistics, and her own less- 
han-satisfying experience with the birth of 
her first child, Taylor set out to learn more 
bout alternative birthing options in the 
.S. and to study the cultural influences 
that led to the marginalization of midwife- 
assisted births. Over the course of a year’s re- 
“search — most of it conducted in New Mexi- 
'co—she documents more than a dozen births 
“and interviews a range of private and hos- 
-pital-based midwives and other experts about 
he relative merits and hazards of delivering 
child in a private birthing center, a high- 
ech hospital, a rural health center, or at 
ome. Taylor even trains to become a doula, 
birthing assistant who works closely with 
idwives to help prepare mothers-to-be and 
heir partners for the birthing process. 
With an engaging style and a discerning eye 
or human behavior, Taylor carries us through 
he births she witnesses with a powerful sense 
of drama and a steady compassion for the 
amilies and health-care providers involved. 
oni we learn of the author’s own 
tress about the best means of delivery for her 
econd child. Leaning toward home birth, 
e struggles between her culturally induced 
ears about having the child outside a phy- 
'ician’s easy reach and her desire for personal 
jontrol over a normal physiological process. 
| When her first son, Max, was born, Tay- 
r’s delivery was performed in an un-named 
North Carolina hospital. She was a graduate 
udent in English at the time. Under the 
/rimary care of a nurse-midwife, Taylor was 
_ubject to what have become common med- 
tal interventions—labor-inducing drugs, pre- 
_jentive antibiotics, and, finally, a pain kil- 
-t—all administered according to standard- 
Jed, time-based hospital protocols aimed at 
suring a punctual march toward delivery. 
fter a routine twelve-hour labor, the pro- 
‘ess left Taylor disappointed, groggy, and 
‘\itprised by the midwife’s only sporadic at- 
'pntions and by her level of pain in delivery 
_espite the drugs. 
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As Taylor later came to understand, mid- 
wives who work in high-tech hospitals must 
operate according to protocols that can turn 
the birth experience into something akin to 
a production line rather than a natural pro- 
cess in which each woman’s physiological 
differences and needs are honored as the 
birthing unfolds. When things don’t go ac- 
cording to schedule, “the cascade of inter- 
ventions,” as she calls it, begins. At worst, a 
mother may undergo an episiotomy or for- 
ceps- or vacuum-assisted delivery that can 
be difficult on the child, or at the extreme, a 
Caesarian section—a procedure that has 
quadrupled in use since the Seventies. 

Helping women avoid these invasive tech- 
niques is generally a point of pride among 
midwives, though in U.S. hospitals, such pro- 
cedures still happen at a much higher rate 
than in the twenty-one nations ahead of the 
U.S. in the statistics. Moreover, Taylor sug- 
gests, the common occurrence of these pro- 
cedures only enhances the pervasive notion 
in this country that birth is a dangerous and 
even pathological event, dependent upon the 
medical establishment to render it “safe.” 

Hospital birth protocols may have grown 
stricter in recent years because of malpractice 
threats, but, as Taylor argues, the medicali- 
zation of childbirth was initiated at the end 
of the nineteenth century when physicians 
(mostly male) began taking over the birthing 
process from midwives. (She cites historian 
Judith Pence Rooks, whose research shows 
that between 1918 and 1925, deaths of babies 
from birth injuries rose by 44 percent.) U.S. 
physicians then began moving childbirth out 
of the home and into the hospital, discour- 
aging attendance by midwives and other 
family members who had previously played a 
significant role. Today, only fourteen states 
allow nurse-midwives to perform home births; 
midwives who are not licensed are outlawed 
in ten states, and twenty-four states have no 
certification process for them. 

Though American midwives have con- 
tinued to practice over the years with and 
without certification, they mostly served in- 
digent mothers until the onset of the natural 
childbirth movement in the Sixties. “With 
the rise of managed care in the 1980s,” Tay- 
lor writes, “midwives’ excellent outcomes 





combined with cost-effectiveness increased 
their availability and popularity.” The Medi- 
caid rate for midwives is 65 percent of the 
rate that doctors get for deliveries. 

In the last decade, midwife-attended births 
have doubled in the U.S. Taylor sees this as a 
positive trend. Ultimately choosing to have 
her second child at home with a midwife, 
she describes the event as a happy rite of 
passage—a powerful contrast to the imper- 
sonal regimen she experienced the first time 
around. “We need to rethink the hospital as 
the main site for birth and doctors as the 
main attendants for normal pregnancies and 
births,” she concludes. By her own story, 
‘Taylor makes a persuasive case. 


—Georgann Eubanks 


Eubanks ’76 is a freelance writer who lives in 
Carrboro, North Carolina. 
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o get to know Ray Nasher, it helps 

to don a hardhat and do a construc- 

tion-site circuit. That is, two construc- 

tion-site circuits: Nasher is the prime 
patron of museums in progress at Duke, from 
which he graduated in 1943, and in Dallas, 
his adopted hometown. 

Early in March, Nasher, along with archi- 
tect Rafael Viholy and Duke museum direc- 
tor Michael Mezzatesta, were walking the 
Duke site. Construction had started just 
weeks earlier. They were looking at a sample 
of pre-cast concrete, four feet by four feet, 
that had been trucked in 
from Charlotte. Pigment had 
been used to tint the con- 


ate ee piece of sculpture is 
crete light brown, and small 

stones in shades of brown, really 360 works: Every 
beige, and white had been one of those 360 
added to provide more color 

and ene They were also degrees gives you a 
considering the width of the different sense of the 
reveals, or raised surfaces, ” 
that would add visual relief sculpture. 
once the flat panels of con- 

crete were put in place. From the beginning The Gossiper I], 
of the Duke museum project, says Mezzatesta, — Jean Dubuffet, 
Nasher’s vision has been “to hire a world-class 1969-70 
architect to design a significant building.” (fabricated 


In Texas, later in March, Vel Hawes, whose 
business card reads “Owner’s Representa- 
tive,” was leading a tour through the half- 
finished Nasher Sculpture Center. It will 
occupy a former parking lot, adjacent to the 
Dallas Museum of Art. The first obvious 
feature is “an instant forest’—some 180 re- 
planted, fully mature trees. Then there are 
two soaring sculptures. Mark di Suvero’s 
Eviva Amore, made of steel, is thirty-five-feet 
high and weighs 22,500 pounds. Richard 
Serra’s My Curves Are Not Mad combines two 
forty-foot-long steel plates arranged in a pre- 
cise alignment; its installation required flat- 
bed trucks, cranes, and special lifting clamps, 
along with its own concrete foundation. 

For both projects, Nasher isn’t just the 
conceiving force but also a continuing pres- 
ence. Hawes talks about Nasher’s tendency 
to “be a perfectionist in everything he does.” 
The architect for the Duke building, Vifoly, 
was runner-up in the competition to rebuild 
the World Trade Center. The Dallas building 
and sculpture garden is a collaboration be- 
tween Renzo Piano, winner of the Pritzker 
Prize, architecture’s ultimate mark of dis- 
tinction, and landscape architect Peter Wal- 
ker. At its core is the collection assembled by 
Nasher and his late wife, Patsy, which is 
probably the world’s most impressive array of 
modern sculpture in private hands. 

In Dallas, the twin design themes are Italian 
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travertine and transparency, a merger of inside 
and outside, art and nature. Visitors will be 
able to gaze up through glass ceilings to the 
sky. They will be able to stand in front and 
look all the way through the building to the 
garden beyond, or stand in the garden and 
look into the interior installations. The glass 
panels on the roof are covered with a cast 
aluminum “sunscreen,” with small hoods that 
will pop upward or downward. Top-layer 
hoods will capture a steady northern light 
and bounce it through lower hoods, giving 
the light an even, diffused distribution in the 


“My feeling is that a 


1984). Painted 
polyester resin. 
120 x 81 3/4 

x 85 1/4 in. 


galleries. The effect is “pure, pure, pure,” in 
the words of center director Steven Nash. 
Hawes pauses in the main exhibition gal- 
lery, where two supervisors are selecting tra- 
vertine tiles. He says Nasher tells contrac- 
tors to “keeping raising the bar,” to “make it 
the best you can make it.” He adds, “He 
can’t read a construction plan in a technical 
sense, but once he sees it, he understands it. 
If you’re explaining it to him, he’s sizing you 
up. His greatest strength is his intuition. He 
won't make a decision until it feels good.” 
Duke’s Nasher Museum is scheduled to 
open in late 2004. Dallas’ Nasher Sculpture 
Center opens this fall. Already, Hawes has led 
some 300 tours, at the behest of interested 





architects, museum exec 
tives, and art dealers. “This is a very compl 
building that, when finished, will look ve 
simple.” 

That’s how Ray Nasher does things—initi 
ting complex processes that make strong at 
simple statements. To him, art changes ever 
thing, including how we perceive the wor 
and how we perceive ourselves. “When y« 
look at art that you bought thirty years ag 
which gave you butterflies at that time, 
may be more stimulating today,” he say 
“You can see a Picasso today and think i 


—and envious 





the most beautiful and exciting thing. Ar 
then three months later, it’s still a fabulo 
piece of art, but suddenly a Matisse com 
into play and that Matisse is much mo 
meaningful.” 

“The problem that I have with peo 
who don't really relate to art is that they] 
always looking through things,” he sa 
“They don’t see anything.” 

Nasher, an only child, was born in Bosto 
his father had escaped the pogroms of R 
sia, and his mother had immigrated ft 
Germany. He went to Boston Latin, the fi 
public school in the United States, whi 
dates back to the 1630s and is still co 
sidered one of the best in the country. T 





forso with Buds, Jean Hans Arp, 1961. Bronze 
vith brown patina. 73 7/8 x 15 1/2 x 15 in. 








chool is close to the Isabella Stewart Gard- 
ser Museum and Boston’s Museum of Fine 
tts. “From the time I was six or seven years 
Id, the three of us went to museums. There 
ere something like twenty-seven museums 
the Boston area,” Nasher says. His first 
xation with a work of art was Van Gogh’s 
ostman, which he kept re-encountering at 
e M.EA. “It was captivating. The colors had 
tremendous meaning—the postman’s uni- 
rm and hat. And the expressiveness of the 
ace. The postman came alive. One could see 
ght through to the character of the person.” 
He was exposed not just to art, but also to 
F open-ended intellectual curiosity. His 
randparents lived in the Bronx in New York, 
ext to Yankee Stadium. When he visited, 
e’d accompany them to baseball games, the 
fetropolitan Museum of Art, and some un- 
pected destinations. “My grandfather was 
very interesting man. Anything that hap- 
ned in New York; he knew about it. So we 
d to go up the Empire State Building, the 
eorge Washington Bridge, the day they 
ere opened.” 
During the Depression, the family moved 
New York for what his father hoped would 
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be better economic opportunities in the gar- 
ment-manufacturing business. Twice a week 
Nasher studied piano at a branch of the Juil- 
liard School of Music (now The Juilliard 
School) in Queens. Every Saturday he had 
composition and harmony lessons at Juilli- 
ard in Manhattan. He still keeps a piano in 
his library. 


Moonbird, Joan Mir6, 1944-46 
(enlarged 1966, cast 1967). Bronze. 
90 x 80 1/2 x 57 3/4 in. 





Large Seated Nude, Henri Matisse, 
1922-29. Bronze with dark brown patina. 
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Eager to experience life beyond New Eng- 
land and the Northeast, Nasher went to Duke. 
He majored in economics and never took a 
college-level art course. As a senior, he be- 
came president of the Men’s Student Gov- 
ernment Association. The Chronicle reported 
at the time that Nasher had “left, returned, 
left, and returned again to the campus be- 
cause of the Navy’s calling him to active duty 
as an ensign in the supply corps.” Nasher 
had his own Chronicle column, “Time to 
Think.” He promoted the virtues of physical 
education as “a definite 
contribution to our coun- 
try’s war efforts,” pleaded 
with fraternities to abide 
by their own rules of be- 
havior, and pondered the 
question, “Can you tell me 
why Man has been work- 
ing for war rather than for 
peace ever since the foun- 
ding of his universe?” In 
one of his last columns, in 
April 1943, he dwelled on 
“Duke deficiencies.” He 
wrote, “Duke needs an art 
and music school. Our uni- 
versity should enfold cul- 
ture of every nature. Art 
and music are basic cul- 
tural entities which must 
not be lost in the shuffle of 
‘bread and butter’ seekers.” 

Morton Heller ’42, now 
a retired bank chairman in 
Aspen, Colorado, coached 
Nasher on the freshman 
tennis team, was Nasher’s 
roommate for three years, 
and managed his publicity 
when Nasher made a suc- 
cessful run for the class 
presidency. He remembers 
Nasher as “a smart, very 
steady player” for the var- 
sity tennis team, of which 
he was captain, and whose 
matches Nasher’s parents 
often came to see. And, 
says Heller, he was known 
around campus as “one of 
the nicest guys you'll ever 
meet.” They continued to 
play tennis together for 
more than fifty years. 

After Duke, Nasher returned to Boston 
and enrolled in a graduate program at Bos- 
ton University, concentrating on housing and 
urban development. “Maturity suggests that 
you know what you don’t want to do; you 
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DESIGNING FOR DUKE 


ontemplating Fallingwater, his master- 

piece in Mill Run, Pennsylvania, 

Frank Lloyd Wright said, “I believe a 

home is much more a home for being 
a work of art.” Is a museum much more a 
museum for being a work of art? Wright 
made that case with New York’s Guggenheim 
Museum, which he designed. 

Now Duke officials are hoping to draw 
a similar link between art and architecture, 
with the Nasher Museum at Duke Univer- 
sity. Ray Nasher sparked the project with 
a $7.5-million commitment. Later the 
Nasher Foundation donated an additional 
$2.5 million toward the construction 
total of $20 million. Construction started 
last winter. 

Architect Rafael Vinoly’s concept calls 
for five separate pavilions. Each will house a 
specific component of the planned museum: 
the permanent collection from antiquity to 
the early twentieth century; modern and 
contemporary art; special exhibitions; the 
auditorium; and classroom space, along with 
support services such as a café, a bookstore, 
and administrative offices. Those compo- 
nents are all linked by a “great hall,” a can- 
opy of flowing glass and steel beams. The 
overall effect is meant to heighten the rela- 
tionship between built form and the natural 
features of the wooded site—the northeast 
corner of Anderson Street and Duke Uni- 
versity Road. 

One of the challenges of designing for 
Duke, Vifoly says, is the fact that he is 
shaping space for “the aspirations for the 
collection,” as he puts it, as well as for 
traveling exhibitions, which have become a 
staple of the museum world. So the Nasher 
Museum at Duke “essentially is a series of 
neutral spaces,” he says, featuring a flexibility 
that includes movable partitions and 
skylights to control natural lighting. “There 
is no way to look at a piece of art if you are 
not in a comfortable space and at a proper 
distance and have proper breathing room 
between objects.” At the same time, his plan 
acknowledges that museums have become 
the equivalent, as he says, of a public piazza. 
“Think of the different ways in which the act 
of going to see art has changed. That 
experience isn’t the same as it once was. So 
why should you build a museum as you once 
would have?” 

The museum’s prominence as social space 
doesn’t change some principles of museum 
design, he notes. One of those principles is 
easy navigation—something that his Duke 
design celebrates. Confounding the visitor 
“is one of the few things that are completely 
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unequivocal in architecture,” he says. “If you 


get lost, that’s not good.” 

Vinoly, a native of Uruguay, studied at the 
Faculty of Architecture and Urbanism at the 
University of Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Shortly after that, he and several associates 
formed the Estudio de Arquitectura, which 
has gone on to become one of the largest 
architectural practices in South America. 
While pursuing an active architectural 
practice, he earned a master’s degree at the 
University of Buenos Aires. He later joined 
the school’s faculty. 

In 1978, after a military coup in Argen- 
tina, Vinoly came to the United States as a 
guest lecturer, first at Washington University 
in St. Louis and then at the Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Design. He settled 
permanently in New York City, setting up an 
independent practice. 

Vinoly has worked on other museums— 
notably, a renovation project for the Queens 
Museum of Art, one of the landmark 
buildings of the 1939 World’s Fair. As a 
runner-up in the competition to rebuild the 
World Trade Center site, his “Think” team 
imagined two soaring, latticed, scaffolding- 
like towers that would enclose museums, 
concert halls, and memorial spaces. New 
York Times architectural critic Herbert 
Muschamp wrote of the Think vision, “It 
transforms our collective memories of the 
twin towers into a soaring affirmation of 
American values.” 

Before that celebrated competition, Viholy 
may have been best known for the Tokyo 
International Forum, a $1.6-billion cultural 
center with an expansive glass hall and four 
exhibition spaces, the largest of which seats 
5,000 people. He also designed the recently 
opened Kimmel Center for the Performing 
Arts in Philadelphia, the Princeton Univer- 
sity Stadium, and the Samsung Cultural and 
Education Center in Seoul, Korea. 

Defining architecture as “the articulation 
of public space,” Vifoly says it’s simplistic to 
consider a building just in aesthetic terms. 


“the aspirations for the collection” 
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Vinoly: shaping space for 
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“Most of the great artistic products of all 
time were not based on drama. They were 
based on ideas,” he says. “People try to do 
with architecture something that architec 
is not. You have sculptural components in 
architecture. But it is not sculpture.” So 
what makes the spiraling design of the 
Guggenheim work is “the power in shaping 
and tailoring a particular kind of experienced 
a sequential promenade that is very clearly 
organized. In architectural terms, it is a 
complete invention, this idea of how you 
might move through a building.” 

Vinoly says he wasn’t interested in de- 





1e0-Gothic look of West Campus: “That’s 
9t what we do.” He adds, “Quoting is not 
he same as being deferential. There are so 
y other ways in which you can acknowl 
dge certain things of quality.” For Vifioly, 
€ most remarkable quality about the cam- 


us is its natural beauty—which is why he’s 
appy that the museum is situated close to 
ne Sarah P. Duke Gardens, and that the site 


reserves a large stand of trees. 


vier 


ina 


—Robert J. Bliwise 





may not know what you do want to do,” 
Nasher says. “I knew that I didn’t want to be 
in my father’s garment business.” 

Nasher was determined to land someplace 
where the entrepreneurial environment would 
allow him to make his mark. His wife, the for- 
mer Patsy Rabinowitz, was a Dallas native, 
so both were drawn to Dallas. (They had met 
at an election-night party in 1948, the first 
election to be televised. As Nasher recalls it, 
Patsy Rabinowitz was the only one at the 
gathering to predict a Truman victory.) Struck 
by the postwar exuberance for home owner- 
ship, a trend boosted by generous govern- 
ment financing, Nasher got his start as a 
developer of low-cost housing. He mastered 
the essentials: water, sewer, and natural-gas 
lines, power grids, zoning regulations, land- 
scaping possibilities. 

Beyond his Dallas base, Nasher has exerted 





an influence in other ways. In the adminis- 
tration of Lyndon Johnson, he was a delegate 
to the United Nations, executive director of a 
White House Conference on International 
Cooperation, a consultant to the State De- 
partment’s Bureau of the Budget, and a mem- 
ber of a federal advisory committee on urban 
development. He served on the Kaiser Com- 
mission, appointed by Johnson in 1967 to 
report on the nation’s urban areas. The com- 
mission reached conclusions that reflected a 
spirit of social progressiveness. It found, for 


example, that “Public expenditures for de- 
cent housing for the nation’s poor, like public 
expenditures for education and job training, 
are not so much expenditures as they are es- 
sential investments in the future of Ameri- 
can society.” 

The first President George Bush tapped 
him to serve on the President’s Committee on 
the Arts and the Humanities; he continues 
as vice chairman. And he has had several uni- 
versity teaching stints, including three years 
at Harvard’s Graduate School of Education. 

Probably the most enduringly impressive 
outcome of Nasher’s development work is 
NorthPark Center, opened in 1965 and lo- 
cated at the convergence of two Dallas high- 
ways. Today its 120 stores include upscale 
retailers like Neiman Marcus, Burberry, and 
Tiffany, along with The Gap, the Disney Store, 
Banana Republic, and other mall staples. 

Nasher looks on NorthPark as an aesthe- 
tic statement, a giant sculpture composed of 
a single material and form. He assembled a 
team of accomplished architects and de- 
signers; none had ever worked on a shopping 
center before. At the time it was built, it was 
the largest climate-controlled retail estab- 
lishment in the world, with a white facade 
meant to suggest great buildings as they’ve 
been conceived through history. It stretches 
over a half mile along a naturally lighted 
promenade filled with fountains, shrubs, 
flowering plants, and a pond populated with 
turtles and ducks. One of Nasher’s aims was 
architectural integrity; another was what he 
refers to as “the democratizing of the retail 
business.” 

That NorthPark retail business is accom- 
panied by art, lots of art, all of which comes 
from the Patsy and Raymond Nasher Col- 
lection. The dominating work greets shoppers 
at the entry along NorthPark Boulevard: 
Jonathan Borofksy’s Hammering Men, a twen- 
ty-foot-tall, five-figure group with motorized 
arms that continuously move up and down. 
In the Fountain Court is Frank Stella’s Wash- 
ington Island Gadwall. Configured of enamel, 
crayon, and glitter on aluminum, it’s a color- 
ful and cacophonous assemblage, the largest 
metal relief from Stella’s Exotic Bird series. 
One corridor has an Andy Warhol Ads series: 
silkscreen prints of Ronald Reagan selling 
Van Heusen shirts, Donald Duck hawking 
war bonds, and Judy Garland in Blackglama 
fur. Outside Neiman Marcus, the shopper 
comes face to face with John Newman's Torus 
Obicularis, an aluminum construction of two 
flowerlike orbs connected by a large pipe. 
Nearby is Barry Flanagan’s Large Leaping 
Hare, a gilded-bronze hare balanced atop an 
altar-like pyramid. Jim Dine’s The Field of the 
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Cloth of Gold invites contemplation of a 
twisted, brightly colored riff on the Venus 
de Mile ), 

NorthPark signals a lot about Nasher both 
as developer and collector, says the Nasher 
Center’s Steven Nash. “For great developers, 
it’s the process as much as the product that is 
exciting, the idea of having a dream and 
being able to put together all the ingredients 
to make it happen. And that is very much 
like the vision and independence and willing- 
ness to take a chance that a great collector has 
to have. Patsy and Ray’s history of collecting 
sculpture has been marked by a very impor- 
tant pioneering quality. They were way out 
ahead of the market, even as they understood 
what they liked. That required a forward- 
looking ability to stare straight into the future 
without being distracted by other people’s 
opinions.” 

The Nasher Collection comprehensively 
traces the idea of modernism, representing 
the techniques of abstraction and figuration, 
the use of different media, and the pairing 
of indoor and outdoor display. “There are 
collections of modern sculpture that are 
bigger,” says Nash. “There are museum col- 
lections that have great individual pieces in 
them. But you’d be very hard-pressed to find 
a collection that, piece-by-piece, artist-by- 
artist, has these amazing aesthetic contin- 
uities within it. There is barely a letdown 
anyplace along the way, and if there is, it’s 
not a very serious one. It covers a lot of ter- 
ritory and hits all the high notes of all 
the great sculptors of the late nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries and into the 
twenty-first century. But it also has some 
very interesting byways, in terms of going 
down rivulets that are not as well-known or 
understood but that had been recognized by 
Ray and Patsy as tremendous examples of 
sculptural invention and quality. All those 
things together add up to something that is 
unparalleled.” 

Nasher says he and his wife determined 
early on that if they had any surplus funds, 
“the first thing we’d do is buy art.” Patsy 
Nasher, who had graduated from high school 
at age fourteen and had taken art classes as a 
Smith undergraduate, became known for her 
acute aesthetic judgment and for the connec- 
tions she cultivated with dealers, curators, 
scholars, and artists. Their art purchases rep- 
resented “a true partnership,” says one of 
their three daughters, Nancy A. Nasher J.D. 
79, now president of the NorthPark Devel- 
opment Company. “If there was a piece that 
he liked that she didn’t like, they didn’t get 
it. If there was a piece that she liked that he 
didn’t like, they got it. If there was a piece 
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that they both liked, they got it.” 
Says Ray Nasher, “We felt strongly that it 
had to be art that we wanted to live with, so 


the works really had to become members of 


the family. It wasn’t a question of the quality 
of the work or formal considerations about 
art in general, but what it meant to us.” 
Each piece, he says, has a story behind it. 
An early interest in pre-Columbian and 
other ethnographic arts, including Navajo 
rugs and Guatemalan textiles, was stirred by 
several vacations in Mexico. The couple 
mingled with workers at archaeological sites 
and made inexpensive purchases, $10 or $20 
for an object. (Nasher notes that those pur- 


chases preceded UNESCO protections of 


native cultural artifacts.) “You could see in 


that pre-Columbian art the whole range of 


the people’s religious considerations, the 
nature of their schooling, the nature of their 
buildings. You had the whole culture of that 
period depicted through their arts. It was a 
very important beginning for us.” 

Their first purchase of a major work of art 
was a Ben Shahn watercolor, Tennis Players. 
That purchase, from a New York gallery, 
sparked a string of acquisitions of American 
Modernist paintings. “I’m such a tennis fan, 
and I felt it was just fantastic,” says Nasher. 
“T told Patsy that we had to have that piece 
on account of the fact that I’ve played tennis 
all my life. How many times do you see ten- 
nis players in an art form?” 

In 1961 the Nashers moved into a house 
built by Howard Meyer, a Dallas architect 
and disciple of Frank Lloyd Wright. Nature 
is accessible from every vantage point. So is 
modern sculpture, inside and outside. The 
house is surrounded by four-and-a-half woody 
acres; Nasher eventually acquired property 
across the street that now serves as a sculp- 
ture garden. As he has said, “You can’t put a 
twenty-foot, five-ton sculpture in a New 
York apartment.” 

Inside, the first thing the visitor notices is 
Jean Arp’s Torso with Buds, which fills the 
front hallway of the house. The couple ac- 
quired the work, a bronze fusing of floral and 
human shapes, rising some six feet in height, 
in 1967. Its suggestion of organic growth 
seems a fitting starting point for a collection 
that subsequently blossomed. His wife bought 
it as a birthday present for Nasher. “She had 
seen it at the Janis Gallery in New York, and 
she thought it was one of the most beautiful 
forms she had ever seen. This was a major 
breakthrough. It basically was the beginning 
of our searching out the very important ar- 
tists of the twentieth century.” 

Some of those very important artists be- 
came well known by the Nashers. Says Nan- 


Nasher looks on 
his NorthPark 
shopping center 
development as 
an aesthetic 
Statement, a 
giant sculpture 
composed of a 
single material 
and form. 


cy Nasher, “They would 
either come to our house 
and sometimes live with 
us for months on end, 
or we would go to their 
studios or their foun- 
dries where they would 
be making the pieces, or 
we would be with them 
for the installation of 
the pieces.” World-class 
tennis players also came 
to visit, as did other ce- 
lebrities—among them, 
Paloma Picasso, the ar- 
tist’s daughter. As soon as she walked in th 
door of the Nashers’ house, she saw a Picas 
so bronze, Pregnant Woman. It had been don 
in stages in the Fifties, when Picasso’s com 
panion at the time was pregnant with Palomé 
“The first words out of her mouth,” recall 
Nancy Nasher, “were, ‘That’s me in there!’ 

One of the Nashers’ extended artistic e 
counters was with Andy Warhol. Patsy Nashi 
had come to know Warhol during her ft 
quent forays into the New York gallery scen 
She negotiated a trade-off with Warhol: I 
exchange for Navajo rugs, pots, jewelry, a 
other pieces of ethnographic art, Warh 
would do individual family portraits. T 
family had long lived with a Warhol pre 
ence in their kitchen, a series of Warhol 
silkscreen poster-prints of Campbell so 
cans. Nancy Nasher has held on to so 
real Campbell soup cans with Warhol’s si 
nature; a couple of them have exploded, s 

















says, so she has had to give them to a conse 
vator for attention. 


Art meets commerce: at 
NorthPark, John Newman's 
Torus Orbicularis, 1988; 

cast and fabricated aluminum 


with patina; 64 x 52 x 75 in. 
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Warhol and his retinue came to Dallas and 
configured a makeshift studio in their hotel. 
Says Nancy Nasher, “My mother told me 
what the process was going to be, which was 
pretty much, take everything off and wrap a 
towel around yourself, and he’s going to 
cover you in white powder—totally, every- 
where, every inch of you, everything but your 
hair. And then you sit, and he’s there with 
this Polaroid camera and a few people telling 
you how to sit, how to hold your head up. 
And he’s taking hundreds of Polaroids.” 

| Nancy Nasher says she was impressed with 
Warhol’s workmanlike ways; she recalls his 
quiet manner, his ghostly white complexion, 
ais riveting eyes, and his team of scurrying 
assistants. “In some of his portraits, he put in 
a little more color or a little more detail 
around the eyes or the month. In ours there 
Nas not quite as much.” But there was a big- 
ver issue. When her portrait came back, she 
noticed that Warhol had taken artistic li- 
-ense with her hair color, shifting it from its 








Soaring shapes: outside 

the Nasher Sculpture Center 
in Dallas, Mark di Suvero’s 
Eviva Amore, 2001; steel; 





authentic brown to an unfamiliar black. “I 
told my mother, ‘This is not an accurate rep- 
resentation.’ I don’t know how I had the nerve 
to do it, but I knew that it wasn’t accurate. 
So Warhol redid the portrait and lightened 
up the color.” 

Although the Nashers were never driven 
by an academic impulse, they collected in- 
telligently as well as passionately. One of 
their acquisitions, from the estate of Picasso, 
was the artist’s Head (Fernande), from 1909. 
It’s a first casting in plaster, from the hands 
of Picasso. A portrayal of Fernande Olivier, 
Picasso’s love at the time, the work is con- 
sidered the first true cubist sculpture. The sur- 
face is broken up as on a cubist canvas, with 
the woman’s features rendered in sharply 
angled planes. 

Their collection received an academic 
endorsement in 1978, when it was exhibited 
at Southern Methodist University. In 1987- 
88, “A Century of Modern Sculpture: The 
Patsy and Raymond Nasher Collection” — 


424 x 564 x 360 in. 





some one hundred works by more than fifty 
artists —appeared at the Dallas Museum of 
Art and the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington. It later traveled to Madrid, 
Florence, and Tel Aviv. In their foreword to 
the catalogue, J. Carter Brown, director of 
the National Gallery at the time, and Harry 
S. Parker III, his Dallas counterpart, said the 
collection constituted “a cohesive historical 
continuum” even as it showed “that rich 
stamp of personal taste which can distin- 
guish a private collection from its museum 
or institutional counterpart.” They noted 
that even as the Nashers collected in depth 
such modern masters as Duchamp-Villon, 
Matisse, Moore, and Giacometti, they also 
encouraged new developments on the con- 
temporary scene, acquiring pieces by Borof- 
sky, Segal, and Serra. 

The Nashers installed sculptures at civic 
spaces around Dallas, and lent works for ex- 
hibitions around the world. A selection from 
the collection rotates perpetually through the 
sculpture garden at the Peggy Guggenheim 
Foundation in Venice. Nasher helped design 
the sculpture garden, which the Guggen- 
heim named after the Nashers. (Patsy 
Nasher died in 1988 after a long series of 
illnesses.) He lent it thirty pieces for its 
opening in 1995. He was also on the design 
committee for the Guggenheim in Bilbao, 
Spain, the fluid-form, titanium-clad Frank 
Gehry creation that he calls “a revolution in 
the nature of museum building.” 

When, a couple of years ago, Nasher an- 
nounced the gift of the sculpture center to 
Dallas, The New York Times reported: “For 
years, museums from the Solomon R. Gug- 
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genheim in Manhattan to the National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington to the Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco have courted Ray- 
mond D. Nasher and coveted his extensive 
collection of modern and contemporary 
sculpture. All but one of the museums have 
courted in vain.” 

For his part, Nasher says the decision was 
logical: He has spent most of his life in Dal- 
las, his daughters grew up there, and it seemed 
important to provide a cultural catalyst for 
downtown development. His catalyzing ac- 
tion, he hopes, will make the city an inter- 
national art destination. The private Nasher 
Foundation, headed by Nasher, will maintain 


“When you have a piece of sculpture 
outside, it’s basically a living element. You 
have to wax it, you have to wash it, you have 
to conserve it. With a painting, you might 
have a work in oil or watercolor. But we 
have something like thirty-nine different 
materials in our collection. The artist can put 
his hands on that clay, on that terra-cotta, 
marble, wood, or whatever he’s using. He can 
really dig into it, he can really feel it.” 

Just three years ago, Nasher reached back 
to what he considers the starting point of 
modern sculpture, acquiring an 1876 plaster 
casting of Auguste Rodin’s The Age of Bronze. 
The youth’s right leg is bent at the knee, his 


The collector creates a composition — incorporating factors 
of light, shadow, and relationship—as he arranges the works. “You 
can place sculptures in a thousand different ways,” says Nasher. 


the center, decide what will be displayed, 
lend pieces not on display to other museums, 
and buy new works. 

If the Nashers didn’t create a new aware- 
ness of sculpture, they fed that awareness. 
“There’s a famous, rather snide quote from 
an abstract artist of the New York School,” 
Steven Nash says. “He said that sculpture is 
what you bump into when you're backing up 
looking at paintings. But there has been a 
growing recognition of sculpture. I think part 
of it is just more exposure—more sculpture 
gardens, more cities with public sculpture. 
But it also is a market condition: As paintings 
become rarer and increasingly expensive, 
sculpture by the same artist, which is of equal 
quality, becomes more and more attractive.” 

Harry S. Parker III, now director of the 
Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco and 
formerly director of the Dallas Museum, says, 
“One of Ray’s qualities is that he likes the big 
idea, the big vision. I think from the very 
beginning, he saw an opportunity to create a 
big idea, which was a comprehensive, high- 
quality collection of modern sculpture. 
When Ray started it, it was something pretty 
darn new. Ray worries over the details, he 
wotties Over getting everything right. But 
the big concept is what he goes for.” 

To Nasher, sculpture is simply more inter- 
esting than painting, both as a creative pro- 
cess and for the impact on the observer. 
“Sculpture has dimension, which is vital and 
which makes it much more interesting than 
painting,” he says. “You put a painting on the 
wall, and you get the illusion of depth. But 
my feeling is that a piece of sculpture is really 
360 different works: Every one of those 360 
degrees gives you a different sense of the 
sculpture. 
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right hand grips his head, his eyes are closed 
in concentration, and his mouth is slightly 
open, as if he’s about to speak. A curatorial 
friend had called Nasher to say that it had 
just become available on the market; the work 
had been in the collection of the foundry 
that had originally cast the plaster into 
bronze. Since Rodin, Nasher says, “more has 
happened, from a sculptural point of view, 
than happened from the beginning of his- 
tory. From the time of Michelangelo and the 
Renaissance until Rodin created the figura- 
tive age in bronze, there was a vacuum in 
sculpture.” 

In Nasher’s house, the Rodin now shares 
a gallery otherwise devoted to Alberto Gia- 
cometti. In works like the three busts of his 
brother Diego, Giacometti’s forms are an en- 
igmatic, amusing, and unsettling coupling of 
the figurative and the abstract. Parker re- 
calls the Nashers newly displaying “those 
tiny, terribly, terribly fragile Giacometti sculp- 
tures that, I guess, would fit in a matchbox. I 
just remember thinking that it would take a 
well-educated eye to see them for what they 
were. But they were some of the most ex- 
quisite sculptures that Giacometti ever did.” 

The Giacomettis seem purposively primi- 
tive. Distinctions between the modern and 
the primitive can disappear in sculpture, 
Nasher observes. That point is illustrated just 
outside the front door, with Reclining Figure: 
Angles, a bronze by Henry Moore. Moore’s 
works show a fascination with natural forms, 
along with the classical and the primeval; 
they carry suggestions of landscapes, rock 
formations, bones, and the human figure. In 
1967, the Nashers traveled to London for the 
Wimbledon tournament and visited Moore 
in Much Hadham. Sheep strolled about, and 


pieces of sculpture were strewn about, thi 
pasture area that surrounded Moore’s studie 
At the time, Moore was working on Two Piec 
Reclining Figure No. 9. He also showed th 
couple three stones that would become th 
basis for Three Piece No. 3: Vertebrae. Thi 
next year, Moore told the Nashers that hy 
had finished both pieces, that they were a 
London’s Tate Gallery in a retrospective, ank 





Working Model for Oval with Points, 
Henry Moore, 1968-69. Bronze with brown 
patina. 44 x 40 x 36 in. 


that the couple might want to come over an 
choose one. They ended up buying both. 

Moore, as a houseguest of the Nashers, be 
came enamored of one of their Oceani 
pieces. He ended up doing a lithograph base 
on the piece, which he gave to the Nashers 
Later he turned the composition into his ow1 
sculpture, one of his reclining figures. 

The Nasher Collection doesn’t just juxta 
pose the modern and the primitive. It als 
sparks a conversation between works of art 
and even between art and life. A gaze int 
his living room takes in a wall displaying 
Picasso painting, Vase of Flowers on a Tabl 
(Bouquet), an exuberant composition in gra 
green, blue, red, and yellow, seemingly abou 
to burst out its frame. A Picasso sculptur 
Flowers in a Vase, made of plaster, terra cott 
and iron, rests on the living-room ledg 
Then a real bouquet of flowers occupies 
table. David Smith’s The Forest, made 
steel painted green and pink on a wood bas 
is alongside the living-room windows, whic 
look out on the forested grounds. 

Having so much sculpture to place gives 
collector the license to act as “a lay artist,” i 
Nasher’s words. The collector creates a com 
position—incorporating factors of ligh 
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Flowers in a Vase, Pablo Picasso, 
1951-53. Plaster, terra-cotta, 


hadow, and relationship—as 
e arranges the works. “You can 
lace sculptures in a thousand 
ifferent ways,” he says. “But 
eing able to have them talk to 
ach other, to have them relate 
o each other meaningfully— 
hat makes a tremendous differ- 
ence in the quality of the exhi- 
dition.” 

| In the house’s library, Nasher 
1s surrounded by sculpture and 









d00ks, which was organized by a 

rofessional librarian. The lar- 
- category is, unsurprisingly, “Art.” Sitting 
at an Art Deco table, under a painted, sheet- 
metal mobile by Alexander Calder, he points 
oa small Mask: Reclining Head by Julio 
Sonzalez, circa 1930. “This Gonzalez, on the 
lle, is truly one of the very, very important 
dieces of the twentieth century. Gonzalez 
as the first one who was able to take a 
welding torch to iron and make significant 
ieces out of it.” 

He turns to a Max Ernst bronze from 1944, 
he King Playing with the Queen. “These two 
te of different materials, they’re of different 
izes, and the Ernst head, unlike the Gonzalez 
ask, is done surrealistically. But there’s a re- 
ationship between them.” 

Visible through the picture windows is 
arbara Hepworth’s Squares with Two Circles 
onolith), one of the first fully abstract works 
the collection. The Nashers came across 
e sculpture in front of the Tate Gallery; 
epworth later agreed to sell the work to the 
Nashers and lend another piece to the Tate. 
hile it has the purity of a study in ge- 
metry, Squares with Two Circles seems well in- 











































Squares with Two Circles (Monolith), 
Py his sprawling collection of Barbara Hepworth, 1963 (cast 1964). 


Brown with green patina. 124 x 65 x 30 in. 


tegrated with its natural surroundings. Slender 
and more than ten feet high, with a bronze 
surface fading into green, it mimics the trees 
around it, even as the viewer’s gaze takes in 
those trees through the sculpture’s “empty 
space.” Nearby is a George Segal cluster of 
commuters, Rush Hour; Duchamp-Villon’s 
Large Horse; a Picasso Head of a Woman; and 
Richard Serra’s four-piece Inverted House of 
Cards. Nasher calls the Serra, a solid and 
severe work in which steel plates fold in on 
each other, “minimal and rusty and a little 
dangerous.” He and Patsy, as he once put it, 
“didn’t want just polite works around us.” 
Still, sensuous, figurative works are promi- 
nent in the collection. Constantin Brancusi’s 
1907-08 plaster work The Kiss— embracing 
lovers with anonymous, abstract, primeval 
features —is an intensely sensual response 
to Rodin’s sculpture of the same name. It sits 
on the Nashers’ dining-room table. Matisse 
reclining figures and other Matisses popu- 
late the living room; the collection includes 
the largest group of Matisse sculptures in 
private hands. “We loved his paintings, but 
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we couldn’t afford them,” Nasher says. “His 
sculptures weren’t considered that impor- 
tant. But from our point of view, they were 
more exciting than the paintings. And they 
were about a tenth of the price.” 

The couple’s first Matisse was Large Seated 
Nude, purchased in 1983. It was more than 
twice the price of anything they had bought 
before. Nasher calls it one of “the great pieces 
of all time.” Because there was so much 
interest in it, they had to make a same-day 
decision. Nasher has said that the Matisse 
purchase “gave us the freedom and confi- 
dence to seek only the very best.” 

Over the years, that self-assuredness has 
been bolstered by a relentless drive to learn 
about, and to seek out, the best. Parker, the 
San Francisco museum director, pauses when 
asked if he’s ever encountered a collector as 
exuberant as Nasher. “Exuberant is a good 
word. But you can’t ignore the fact that he 
really works hard to find the very exceptional 
pieces. He is as single-minded as anybody 
I’ve ever met. Even with a general category 
like David Smith sculpture, you have to fer- 
ret out the really unique pieces—the rarest 
and the highest-quality pieces. It’s not just 
the enthusiasm he has for collecting. It’s also 
his intellectual rigor.” 

Parker moved to Dallas in 1974 and bought 
a house two doors down from the Nashers. 
He and his family would make use of the 
Nasher swimming pool, splashing in the vi- 
cinity of sculptures like Joan Mir6’s Caress of 
a Bird, a painted bronze over ten feet tall 
that suggests, among the bird’s features, an 
ironing board, straw hat, and carrot. 

Parker recalls a visit in the mid-Eighties to 
the Nasher house by Picasso’s widow, Jac- 
queline. Walking over to Picasso’s The Studio, 
from 1961-62, she recognized the painted 
representations of her household’s sofa and 
blanket. And she was moved to tears by Pi- 
casso’s 1971 Man and Woman. In the painting, 
Picasso is more recognizable than his cubis- 
tically rendered companion—at the time, 
Jacqueline, of course. He presents himself as 
old, grizzled, and nude, with a face resem- 
bling an exaggerated skull or mask. Jacque- 
line saw in the painting a premonition on 
Picasso’s part of his own impending death, 
which would come two years after the can- 
vas was painted. 

“She had seen the painting, but she hadn’t 
seen in it a long time,” Parker says. “She was 
also very taken by Ray’s passion and enthu- 
siasm. I think she saw some of the same 
qualities in him that she loved so much in 
Picasso himself—a very direct, aggressive, 
and passionate personality.” a 
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ACTIVISTS FOR A DIFFERENT AGE 


SAO) BIN NB ES 


The founders and co-presidents of DUGI, a 

new “greening” initiative, say they won't be 
Satisfied until Duke becomes the national leader 
among colleges and universities on the issue 

of environmental sustainability. 


ten 


WP ustin Segall and Anthony Vitarelli are ex- 
| § plaining what not to say if you are out to 
; | win support for a grassroots environmen- 
& tal movement—especially if, like them, 
you're a couple of sophomores trying to get 
the powers-that-be to take you seriously. 
“We should make Duke green.” Segall’s 
voice takes on a higher pitch. His eyes widen 
into a look of feigned earnestness and na- 
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iveté. As if on cue, Vitarelli matches the 
mocking tone and expression: “I love the en- 


vironment, don’t you? Wouldn’t it be great if 


2” 


we could do some environmental ‘stuff. 

Rewind. Same situation, the Segall-Vita- 
relli way: “We come in there firing,” says Vi- 
tarelli. “We have to show them that we know 
what we’re talking about and that we’re 
serious about this and that we’re not just 


some idealistic kids that think doing this wi 
just be ‘swell.’” 

Segall and Vitarelli are the founders an 
co-presidents of the Duke University Greer 
ing Initiative, known by its acronym DU 
(pronounced “doogie”). The initiative, whi¢ 
began as a gleam in Segall’s eye freshma 
year and took baby steps as a project for 
public-policy class fall semester, has evolve 





ver nine months into an organization with 
wenty-plus members, including undergrad- 
ate and graduate students in the schools of 
€ environment, engineering, divinity, law, 
edicine, and business; a $25,000 seed grant 
om private donors, with more funding likely 
9 follow; and heavy-hitting advisers, in- 
luding the former dean and two members 
f the board of visitors of the Nicholas School 












Vitarelli, left, and 
Segall: environmental 
vistonaries 


of the Environment and Earth Sciences. 

Since September, the duo has enlisted the 
support of everyone from President Nannerl 
O. Keohane to Jerry Black, director of facili- 
ties management at Duke. By February, what 
had begun as a campaign to get administra- 
tive support for green buildings had evolved 
into a more comprehensive, campus-wide 
“greening initiative.” 

“Justin and Anthony didn’t have a vision 
just to implement green buildings,” says 
Mandy Schmitt, a joint- degree candidate in 
law and environmental management, who is 
a member of DUGI’s executive committee. 
“They had a very articulate, detailed vision 
of what is a green building, what is a green 
campus, and they realize the political chan- 
nels you must go through and how you can 
unite that with the environmental vision. 
They’re also constantly coming to the table 
with new project ideas and new people we 
should talk to and how we can raise money.” 

DUGI members are now working to de- 
velop a strategic plan, to set up a grant pro- 
gram of $50,000 a year to pay for green pro- 
jects, to incorporate environmental issues 
into the curriculum, and to build partnerships 
with other universities in the area. This sum- 
mer, they will finance nine research projects, 
including an inventory of successful programs 
at other universities, as well as a preliminary 
survey of greening efforts already under way 
at Duke. 

The organization’s vision statement gives 
a sense of just how high the students have 
set the bar for themselves: “The Duke Uni- 
versity Greening Initiative will integrate en- 
vironmental stewardship into every local, 
national, and global facet of life at Duke Uni- 
versity.” Segall and Vitarelli say they won't be 
satisfied until Duke becomes the “national 
leader” among colleges and universities on 
the issue of environmental sustainability. 

“When I get on board with a project, I don’t 
see why it can’t go ten times further than 
people plan it to go,” says Vitarelli. “Why can’t 
we be the national leader? I mean, if we pri- 
oritize, why can’t we?” 

“We just see that there’s no reason we can’t 
go all the way,” adds Segall. 

Segall and Vitarelli are an unlikely pairing. 
Segall is a Conservative Jew from Denver, 
Colorado; Vitarelli is Roman Catholic, from 
Voorhees, New Jersey. But not since Mickey 
Rooney and Judy Garland decided to put on 
a show has there been a more energetic, en- 
thusiastic, or dynamic duo. And, while it is 
too soon to predict the ultimate success of 
the partnership's efforts, their unusual combin- 
ation of passion tempered with pragmatism 
has gotten them far, fast. Segall says he has 
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learned the efficacy of tenacity: “My outlook 
on things is, I will never take no for an answer. 
And people can tell me as much as they want 
how ‘You're not going to be able to get that 
done—you're just One person, you're just a 
college sophomore.’ I say, ‘So what?’ You know? 
‘So what!’ I'll do more than somebody else, 
because I’m young, and I have the energy.” 
There’s a certain synergy that emerges when 
the two come together. Segall is the racing 
engine, revved up, ready to lay rubber in a doz- 
en directions. Vitarelli is the cruise control. 
Edward E. May, a joint M.B.A. and environ- 


ism meets boardroom savvy. 

That doesn’t mean there isn’t real passion 
at work. Segall embraced environmentalism 
at a young age. Raised in Denver, he’s an en- 
thusiastic mountain climber. He talks about 
the first time he scaled a peak higher than 
10,000 feet, Mount Zirkel, near Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado. He was a ten-year-old 
camper on a wilderness outing. “I got to the 
top. There was a beautiful view — 360 degrees 

the most gorgeous natural thing you could 
have.” As he turned his head, scanning the 
horizon, “in the northwest, I see a huge 


What had begun as a campaign to get administrative support for 
green buildings had evolved into 4a more Comprehensive, 


Meeting a green 
standard: the 
45,000-square- 
foot, three-level 
divinity school 
addition includes 
Goodson Chapel, 


which seats 315 


mental-management candidate who serves 
on DUGI’s executive committee, recalls sit- 
ting next to Segall during a lecture. “While 
the speaker was talking, he kept trying to talk 
to me. Finally, | looked at him and said, ‘Jus- 
tin, do you ever stop talking?’ He constantly 
keeps people going—poking and prodding 
people —and you know it took that to get 
DUGI off the ground. Anthony is very ma- 


ture for his age, and he brings that level of 


maturity necessary to say, ‘We're very serious 
about this. We’re not just a couple of students 
off after a wild hare.’” Simon B. Rich Jr. ’67, 
one of DUGI’s advisers, adds, “they are clas- 


sic social entrepreneurs 





a perfect pair.” 
They may also be emblematic of a new 
type of activism for the new millennium. 
Students who've been building résumés 
since middle school for admission to top-tier 
universities like Duke are often wise beyond 
their years in the ways of the world. Instead 
of fighting the system by leafleting or staging 
sit-ins, they're working it—grassroots ideal- 
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Campus-wide greening initiative. 





plume of smoke going up into the air, and I 


turn to my counselor and ask him, “‘What’s 
that?’ And he tells me, “That’s the smoke 
from the Hayden coal-fired power plant.’ 
And it was just such a black mark on such a 
beautiful view. And I said, ‘I don’t like it.’ 
And he said, ‘Well, do something about it.’ 

“T said, ‘Okay.’” 

In middle school, Segall helped develop 
a pilot program that used a wetlands system 
to clean up a polluted stream. The summer 
before his freshman year at Duke in 2001, 
he worked in the Denver office of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. He focused on 
green buildings and other types of sustain- 
able development. Then, first semester fresh- 
man year, he signed up for the FOCUS pro- 
gram, an interdisciplinary course of study 
centering on a particular theme, in this case 
global environmental change. In a class on 
climate change, “We were discussing what 
some other schools had done in relation to 


the Kyoto Protocol,” Segall recalls. “And one of 


the professors challenged us. He said, ‘Who’ 
going to do that here?’ And nobody put thei 
hand up, and then I said, ‘I'll do it.’” 

“And the more I thought about it, th 
more | thought, ‘Let’s do more than just that 
Let’s do something bigger.’ ” 

The university already has a student ini 
tiative, the Duke Environmental Alliance 
which, this year, successfully promoted cam 
pus projects like replacing incandescent bulb 
with more efficient compact fluorescent 
and helping obtain grants to aid a switch t& 
cleaner-burning fuels for the Transit Service 
bus fleet. But Segall says he was after some 
thing more. Because of his experience a 
EPA, he decided to work on a green buildin, 
initiative as a project for a class on leader 
ship, taught in the Sanford Institute of Pub 
lic Policy. That’s when Segall and Vitarell 
first teamed up. 

Vitarelli’s motivation, like his manner, i 
less passionate, more thoughtful. The sum 
mer before his freshman year at Duke, h 
worked part-time for a small nonprofit it 
New Jersey on issues of indoor air quality an 
health issues related to the environment 
He’s an Eagle Scout and has internalizec 
scouting’s “sense of stewardship to the en 
vironment,” as he puts it. “But, I would say 
more importantly, I’m ambitious to a poin 
of irrationality sometimes, and this projec 
really fits that trait of mine very well. Wher 
I first heard about it, I liked the idea. I was 
like, ‘Environmental issues are great.’ Bu 
then once Justin and I started sitting dowr 
and laying the groundwork, I saw this realh 
having wings.” 

Their original idea was a green buildin, 
initiative in Durham. But they soon came t¢ 
the conclusion that, in Segall’s words, “there 
was much more receptiveness, and it wouk 
actually be much easier to get something it 
full swing on campus.” 

“Here you have a lot more resources, both 
financial and otherwise, to implement some 
thing like this,” he explains. “We have a schoo 
of the environment. We have architects. W 
have a facilities department.” 

As they were soon to discover, Duke als 
has an administration that is open to workin, 
with students, in sharp contrast to the ex 
periences reported by some graduate-studen| 
members of DUGI who received their under 
graduate degrees at other universities an 
according to Vitarelli, encountered “huge a 
ministrative problems when they tried to g 
something like this off the ground.” 

The pair’s first major goal was to gal 
administrative support for going after wh 
is known as LEED certification. The LEE 


(Leadership in Energy and Environment 


Design) Green Building Rating System was 
created by the U.S. Green Building Council, 
a coalition of professionals from the building 
industry, in an attempt to define what makes 
a building “green.” Like the “organic” designa- 
tion in the produce aisle, LEED certification 
sets certain minimum standards. Points are 
awarded for elements such as materials, in- 
door air quality, energy efficiency, and waste 
reduction. To become LEED certified, a 
building must earn a minimum of twenty-six 
points. With additional points, buildings may 
also earn silver, gold, and 





at the dizzying 


evel of fifty-two points—platinum certifica- 
ions. “Before LEED existed, a lot of people 
vould say, ‘My building is green,’ but nobody 
ould really necessarily tell,” says Segall. “It’s 
_way to differentiate between people who 
re really doing a green building and those 
ust saying they are.” 
_ For Segall and Vitarelli, the first stop was 
erry Black’s office, in the facilities manage- 
nent department’s headquarters, a converted 
obacco warehouse near the intersection of 
duchanan and Main streets. One of the first 
ie they learned was that a lot was al- 
ady being done on the campus in the areas 
f energy conservation and waste reduction, 
nd that Black’s efforts were arguably the 
lost comprehensive. If Duke had a desig- 
ated energy czar, Black would be it. “You 
an’t exaggerate how much of a positive force 
etry Black has been,” Vitarelli says. 
Black is a former Marine with white hair 
nd a no-nonsense manner. He says he be- 
ame interested in conservation while running 








a landfill for the Marines out of Quantico, 
Virginia, seeing all the stuff people throw 
away. He came to Duke in 1994 and quickly 
saw a lot of what he calls “low-hanging fruit,” 
energy-saving projects ripe for the picking — 
relatively easy, effective, and inexpensive. In 
the nine years he’s been here, his department 
has instituted a plethora of energy- and cost- 
saving measures, including installing sink 
faucet aerators that reduce water flow more 
than a gallon a minute, wattage-saving light 
bulbs, motion sensors in classrooms that turn 
off lights after everyone leaves, and vending 





machines in the Bryan University Center 
that go into “sleep” mode when no one is 
using them. 

Over the last five years, the square foot- 
age of buildings owned and operated by 
Duke has increased 11 percent; the total en- 
ergy used on campus has decreased 9 per- 
cent over the same period, saving an average 
of $900,000 a year. “To me, it’s just the right 
thing to do,” says Black. “And we don’t do 
enough of it.” Largely through his efforts, in 
1999 Duke became the first university to re- 
ceive the Energy Champion Award from the 
U.S. Department of Energy for innovative 
programs in energy conservation. Duke won 
the award again last year. As a result, when 
Segall and Vitarelli arrived, they “landed on a 
soft mat,” as Black puts it. “It wasn’t like they 
walked in and said, ‘Hey, we want to talk 
about green building,’ and someone said, 
‘What’s green building?’” Indeed, the new 
Center for Interdisciplinary Engineering, 
Medicine, and Applied Sciences (CIEMAS), 


going up now on West Campus, was already 
under consideration for LEED certification. 

Black’s accomplishments had a dampening 
effect on Segall and Vitarelli at first. “We were 
going to give him all these brilliant ideas,” 
recalls Segall. “And he goes through and says, 
‘T’ve done that. I’m doing that. I’ve done that. 
I’m doing that. I’ve done that. I’m thinking 
of doing that.’ ” 

Then, they recall, Black said something 
else to them: “You guys can do so much more 
than this.” It was like a fat pitch to a cleanup 
hitter. “Justin and I went back and said, ‘All 


DUGI’s drivers: from 
left, graduate students 
Mandy Schmitt, Edward 
May, Kristin Grenfell, 

= Lena Hansen, Ben 

« Prater, and Dylan Fuge 


right, we’ve got to redo our goals. We need 
to look at the whole university. We need to 
create macro-goals. We need to have a holis- 
tic outlook in terms of making a sustainable 
university rather than just a sustainable 
building. Clearly, doing one building is good. 
Doing all buildings is great. But doing sus- 
tainability across the whole campus is the 
ideal. We realized we needed to drop the 
word ‘building’ from our name.” 

The students found the right advisers— 
Rich, who is chair of the Nicholas School’s 
board of visitors, a founding director of the 
North Carolina Nature Conservancy, and the 
former CEO of Louis Dreyfus Natural Gas; 
Truman T: Semans Jr. 90, M.B.A. ’01, a Nich- 
olas School board member and a manage- 
ment consultant and senior fellow at GLOBE 
USA, an association that serves members of 
Congress active on issues of the environment 
and energy; and Norman L. Christensen Jr., 
founding dean of the Nicholas School and 
professor of ecology there. They touched the 
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right bases, meeting with top administrators 
and obtaining the blessing of Tallman Trask 
III, executive vice president, and President 
Nannerl O. Keohane. 

“For class, we'd have to turn in goals— 
you know, like this week’s goals, month-long 
goals, goals for the end of the semester. Well, 
within like a week, we finished our goals for 
the semester,” says Vitarelli. “Which was, es- 
sentially, just Get Administrative Support 
for Green Building. We had no delusions of 
getting, you know, All Green Buildings in 
the Future or anything like that....” 


in the last five 
years, the square 
footage of buildings 
increased 11 
percent; the total 
energy used on 
campus decreased 
9 percent over the 
same period, saving 
an average of 
$900,000 a year. 


CIEMAS building: Duke’s first certified green building 


Segall interrupts, “That’s something that 
we actually put as something to try and get 
by the time we left Duke.” 

“Yeah,” nods Vitarelli, “by the time we left 
Duke, we wanted to make it so that all fu- 
ture buildings would be LEED certified.” 

In May, Segall and Vitarelli made a presen- 
tation on the LEED program to the board of 
trustees’ buildings and grounds committee 
that they are confident will smooth the way 
for a formal commitment to green building. 

The administration was “already headed 
on this course before we met Anthony and 
Justin,” says Trask, who, as executive vice pres- 
ident, oversees buildings and grounds. “It 
was nice to have them join up and expand 
the conversation.” He became one of the duo’s 
early supporters. “Trask is very serious about 
this,” says Nicholas School dean William H. 
Schlesinger. “We met with Trask and Nan in 
the fall and affirmed a strong level of univer- 
sity commitment to this—so strong, I thought, 
My gosh, Justin and Anthony had the wind 
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taken out of their sails.” In fact, as happened 
after their meeting with Black, the duo sim- 
ply set off on a different tack. 

By then, with Rich’s help, they had signed 
on a group of graduate students from the 
Nicholas School—primarily joint-degree 
candidates in law and the environment. The 
group “really got excited and really brought 
a lot of what I would call organizational 
skills and technical skills, just a lot more 
depth to the whole thing,” Rich says. In late 
February, this core group launched DUGI 
with a lecture by William McDonough, an 





architect who is considered one of the coun- 
try’s leading experts on green buildings. 

After the lecture—held at the Fuqua 
School of Business in an auditorium that 
was packed, in spite of a heavy downpour— 
Segall and Vitarelli spoke. Dressed in nearly 
identical charcoal-gray suits and looking 
solemn, they announced that the initiative 
would focus on three main areas: greening 
the university’s physical plant—not just 
buildings, but things like installing land- 
scaping with drought- and pest-resistant 
species and making the campus increasingly 
accessible to bicycle and pedestrian traffic; 
integrating the idea of environmental re- 
sponsibility into the undergraduate curricu- 
lum and the university’s research agenda by 
establishing a Center for Sustainability Stu- 
dies; and, most ambitious, changing the cul- 
ture of Duke, so that, in Vitarelli’s words, 
“whenever key decisions are made, the stake- 
holders consider their choices’ potential en- 
vironmental impact.” 


ogwood trees in riotous bloom a 
visible outside the conference roo 
in the Nicholas School, where DUG 
executive committee is meeting. I 
side, Kristin Grenfell, a graduate student 
law and environmental management, giv 
a practice run of a presentation on wate 
conservation efforts at Duke that she at 
Charlotte Mitchell, another DUGI memb 
will present the following week at a Nation 
Wildlife Federation conference. The conse 
vation efforts, coordinated by Black and 
team at facilities management, are impre 
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sive, saving, on average, eight million cub 
feet of water a year, or about 15 percent. 

Outside Nicholas, a yellow constructic 
crane rises high above the dogwoods, hi 
above even the concrete skeleton of the né 
CIEMAS building, visible just across tl 
way. CIEMAS, which will be Duke’s fit 
certified green building, is emblematic of tl 
opportunities DUGI will encounter over tl 
next several years. Schlesinger, the dean, sa 
he wonders, “Will the next building be g 
or platinum? I hope so. And Anthony a 
Justin’s efforts might insure that significa 
thought goes to that. I think keeping t 
level of commitment up, ratcheting it up, 
important. There’s commitment among t 
administration, but you can put the scre 
to them.” 

At present, Duke has eleven buildings a 
major additions under construction or in t 
planning stages. An addition to the divin 
school, scheduled for completion in ea 


2005, will be the second LEED-certifi 


' building — possibly silver. In February, at the 
‘ nvitation of Ellen Davis, an associate pro- 
essor who teaches a class on ecology and 
 heology, Segall and Vitarelli met with di- 
‘vinity school students to talk about DUGI. 
‘[wo of the students, Alex A. Shanks M.Div. 
103 and James D. McSpadden M.Div. ’03, 
‘yolunteered to meet with Divinity School 
‘Dean L. Gregory Jones M.Div. ’85, Ph.D. ’88 
‘nd try to persuade him to have the plans for 
‘he building modified so that it could be 
‘/ertified silver. 

They used arguments based in theology, 





‘\ting passages in Genesis, Exodus, and Pro- 
nets. “The Scriptures are clear that our re- 
‘tionship with the Earth is important for 
‘ur relationship with God,” Shanks says. 
‘The way we relate to non-human creation 
reflective of how we feel about God.” 
“ean Jones gave them the go-ahead. “I 
‘dn’t need a lot of convincing. I was already 
‘iceptive.” Changes that will go toward 
‘iver certification include using materials 
dom local sources—possibly even wood 
Jom Duke Forest—and having windows 
(at can be opened, so as to improve the 
ality of inside air. McSpadden says he and 
ther divinity-school students are discussing 
‘Jans to present a lecture or series of lectures 
(new students at orientation in the fall “in 
\nich we address issues of theology and the 
vironment.” 

“To see undergraduate and graduate stu- 
‘(nts working together in this way—it’s 
trilling,” says Davis. DUGI “has created 
tis amazing collaboration synergy, so people 





lon’ 








all over the university are saying, ‘Yes, we 
can do something.’” 

A university is, in many respects, a perfect 
place to make this kind of commitment. 
Whereas developers assume about a twenty- 
year lifespan for their buildings, a university 
like Duke builds for fifty years or longer, says 
University Architect John Pearce. Invest- 
ments in green buildings promise a long- 
term payback not only for the environment 
but also in terms of cost savings and im- 


proved health for students and employees, 
DUGI members say. And there’s arguably 


more to it than tangible return. “Univer- 
sities are supposed to be centerpieces for 
innovation and experimentation,” says May, 
the joint M.B.A. and M.E.M. candidate. 
“We can bring together all of the expertise in 
schools like engineering and business and, 
obviously, the school of the environment, to 
let people start communicating about ways 
to think outside the box.” 

DUGT’s early victories create the tempta- 
tion to run off “in 100 different directions,” 
as one member puts it. The two greatest 
challenges facing DUGI now are staying 
focused and institutionalizing itself, while 
retaining the agility of a grassroots organiza- 
tion. The focus will be provided by a strate- 
gic plan that the group has been honing with 
the help of Semans, the Nicholas School 
board member, and that will, among other 
things, help them in their quest for grants. 

The institutionalization will come more 
slowly, says Rich. Right now, he says, the 
students “really own” DUGI, and that’s one 


reason it’s been so successful. But student 
ownership is probably also DUGI’s greatest 
vulnerability. In two years, when its organizers 
graduate, the greening initiative will experi- 
ence a 100 percent turnover in leadership. 
The students and their advisers say they 
believe that the organization will have to 
take on the stability and continuity provided 
by a paid staff, even if that means risking the 
loss of the nimbleness that makes DUGI so 
effective. It’s the kind of smart move that re- 
flects the strategic maturity that distinguishes 
DUGI from most other student organizations. 


“To me, it’s just 
the right thing 
to do. And we 
don’t do enough 
of it.” 


JERRY BLACK 
Director, Facilities 
Management 
Department 


“Tt’s like the entrepreneur moving toward 
serious management practices as opposed to 
just being opportunistic,” says Rich. “And 
somehow DUGI is going to have to be both, 
because to sustain itself, it’s got to be well- 
organized, and have a continual presence. 
Yet it’s got to continue to have that energy 
that the students bring to it.” 

For Vitarelli and Segall, for now, 2005 and 
graduation seem a long way off. “We're in it 
for the long haul, and you might as well get 
used to it,” Vitarelli says. “We’re going to be 
bugging you for the next two years.” Indeed, 
on their way out of a meeting recently, they 
can’t stop talking about their aspirations for 
the level of LEED certification for a pro- 
posed addition to the Sanford Institute of 
Public Policy. 

“It should be platinum,” Vitarelli says to 
Segall as they walk out. 

“We can do this platinum!” echoes Segall. 

Mickey and Judy. A team on a mission. 
One heck of a show. | 
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omeone unfamiliar with women’s 

basketball might never have heard 

the name Goestenkors. This would 

be forgivable: Goestenkors is an 
unusual name, German and long and pro- 
nounced a bit differently (guess-ten-course) 
from the way it appears. And it would be 
understandable, given that the coach has 
risen so rapidly to the top that one might have 
seen just a blue streak of success. 

But in fact the name Goestenkors has be- 
come nearly as Duke as its three-syllable, 
Polish counterpart, having attained single- 
letter status—she is Coach G to players and 
fans—and the sort of emblazoned perma- 
nence that is the result of history-making 
achievement. Since Gail Goestenkors’ arrival 
eleven years ago, Duke women’s basketball 
has achieved a number of firsts: appearances 
in the Sweet Sixteen, Elite Eight, Final Four, 
and national championship games; an ACC 
title; and a sellout crowd in Cameron In- 
door Stadium. 

The 2003 Naismith Coach of the Year 
would be the very last, though, to say that 
she is satisfied with it all. Upon their return 
from Atlanta and a loss to Tennessee in the 
Final Four, Coach G and team were welcomed 
home in Cameron. They wore black warm- 
ups and moved slowly through the gym, 
taking the stage without a word or a wave. 
They seemed rather irritated, as though they 
had been dispossessed of a certain right and 
were impatient to take back what was theirs. 
President Nannerl O. Keohane read the year’s 
report card: “number | or 2 the entire sea- 
son, ACC tournament and regular season 
champs, broke or tied twenty-three team re- 
cords and twenty individual records, Duke’s 
first-ever first-team Associated Press Player 
of the Year selection in Alana Beard—wow, 
what a year.” 

After Keohane’s introduction, Goestenkors 
addressed the crowd. “How many teams can 
go to the Final Four and come back angry?” 
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GAIL GOESTENKOR 


By PATRICK ADAM 


She’s a juggernaut, the driving influent 
that brought the women’s basketball tea 
from doormat to stellar statu 


she asked. The crowd, families of young par- 
ents and toddlers, professors, and students, 
whooped and hollered, but Goestenkors 
managed just a grin. She was grateful for the 
support, she said, but the pain was difficult 
to hide. 


Goestenkors’ office is on the third floor of 


the Schwartz-Butters Building. Trophies and 
signed basketballs crowd the top of a book- 
shelf and large framed pictures of past years’ 
teams cover the walls. The room is immacu- 
late except for a desk cluttered with scouting 
reports and a box of strawberry Pop Tarts. In 
one cabinet sits a stack of books typically 
assigned to players before the season begins. 

Junior Iciss Tillis found Maya Angelou’s 
Even The Stars Look Lonesome in front of her 
locker after practice. “She doesn’t tell you 
why she’s giving you the book. She just does,” 
says Tillis. “She’s got a game plan. If you fol- 
low her lead, if you go by her plan, you win.” 

Goestenkors is always reading something, 
usually a self-help book or a book on strategy 
by another coach, “to get in their heads,” she 
says. “I minored in psychology, so I’m very 
into that component of coaching.” In front 
of the desk, there is a couch that Goestenkors 
never rests on and behind it a wall-length 
window with a splendid view of k-ville. “It’s 
going to be a good while with the students,” 
she says, looking out over the lawn. “It’s going 
to take until the women are dunking for 
them to come out like they do for the men, I 
think. That’s very exciting for the students, 
you know. They like to see the dunks on the 
Sports Center highlights.” 

For Goestenkors, the greatest highlight 
thus far came in 1999 with her first win over 
Pat Summitt and the Tennessee Volunteers, 
a team that had won three straight national 
championships and was expected by most to 
win its fourth. Summitt, who is now in her 
twenty-ninth season, has long been the pro- 
totype for a women’s basketball coach. Tall 
and striking, with a post player’s physique, 





Points guard: Coach G never confines herself to the bench 
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she is intensely competitive and unfailingly 
sportsmanlike. She’s compiled more than 
800 wins—only a handful of people have 


done this at any level—and, as a highly 
sought-after motivational speaker, commands 
more than $20,000 per engagement. 

Under Summitt’s aegis, the female head 
coach has come to represent more than a 
team. She, like her male equivalent, has be- 
come a paragon of corporate leadership and 
public-relations savvy, a link to the business 


world and beyond and, potentially, a very 


that was going on, as though she had already 
played that particular game before. It wasn't 
until her sophomore year that Goestenkors 
realized that basketball, even girls’ basket- 
ball, offered something more than fun for 
the best players—it could pay your way to 
school. “A girl on our team got a scholarship, 
and I thought that was just incredible. After 
that, I made it my goal to get a scholarship.” 

Playing suddenly became more than a 
game. It was an avenue, albeit one that had 
yet to open for Goestenkors. 


The female head coach, like her male equivalent, has become 
a paragon of corporate leadership and public-relations savvy, 
a link to the business world and beyond, and, potentially, a very 


valuable asset to the university. 


valuable asset to the university, be it Tenn- 
essee or Duke. Beating Summitt was an aus- 
picious victory for Duke’s first trip to the 
Final Four. In seven short years, Goestenkors 
had taken a losing program, the doormat of 
the conference, and beaten arguably the best 
coach in the history of NCAA women’s bas- 
ketball. Coach G had arrived. 

Gail Ann Goestenkors was born in Water- 
ford, Michigan, forty miles north of Detroit, 
in 1963 to Martha and John Goestenkors. 
She was the third of four children, two older 
brothers and a younger sister. Her father, an 
electrical engineer, played basketball in high 
school and coached his sons, Greg and Glen, 
in summer leagues at their school gym, his 
little tomboy, Gail, in tow. “I would mess 
around with a basketball on the sidelines 
while they played their games,” Goestenkors 
recalls. “As I got older, my brothers decided 
to play football instead, but basketball was 
my passion. My dad and I really shared that. 
He was my first coach.” 

Sports consumed Goestenkors. She was 
fast and she was tough. When the neighbor- 
hood boys tried to play football in the park 
without her, she showed up anyway. When 
she learned that there was no girls’ track 
team at her new junior high school, Goes- 
tenkors ran with the boys. During summers 
and on weekends, she held a part-time job 
for pocket money, cutting lawns and bagging 
leaves with her brothers. Deciding that the 
work was not enough of a workout, Goes- 
tenkors wore a pair of ankle weights. 

In high school, the svelte, loose-limbed 
point guard—who also happened to be the 
homecoming queen—played with her head 
as much as her heart. She knew where to be, 
or where to tell someone to go, at any given 
moment, and seemed to have a sixth sense 
about her, an oddly acute awareness of all 
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Hands-on: 
getting the 
best from 


Beard, left 





No one was interested. Following her junior 
season, her father drove her to schools all 
over the Midwest. The trip was long and dis- 
couraging, a string of rejections. The coach 
at Michigan had been blunt, her mother re- 
calls; not only did she say no to the possib- 
ility of walking on, she told Goestenkors she 
simply was not Division I material and never 
would be. Several years later, having walked 
on at Saginaw Valley State University, Goes- 
tenkors led the team to a win over Michigan’s 
Lady Wolverines; it was, she told her mother, 
the sweetest victory she’d ever tasted. 

Goestenkors earned a full scholarship by 
the middle of her freshman season and from 
that point on, as her former coach Marsha 
Reall puts it, “Gail absolutely took over.” 
Goestenkors was captain of the squad her 


junior and senior year, earned All-America 


honors, was named conference MVP, and 
was selected to the Academic All-Conference 
Team. “She was a little raw at first,” says 
Reall. “She was not the greatest shooter in 
the world. But she was fast as anything. She 
was our stopper. We designed our entire de- 
fense around her. We called it ‘the box and 
none,’ a two-two zone with Gail going wher- 
ever she wanted. She just had such a good 


JON GARDINER 


feel for the game that I let her call the shots. 
In her four years, Goestenkors led the Card 
nals toa 114-13 record, with a second-placi 
a third-place, and two quarterfinal finishe 
at the NAIA National Championships. Sh 
remains one of the greatest players in SVSI 
history, ranking second in steals (348), a: 
sists (469), and games played (127). 

Along the way, however, Goestenkors ha 
an experience that wouldn’t show up in th 
record books. She volunteered to coach 
junior-high girls’ team in the area. The sez 
son was to have a greater impact than Goe: 
tenkors could have ever known. One da’ 
Reall says, she went to watch one of her poir 
guard’s games. “You should have seen thes 
kids in the huddle. Their eyes were just fixe 
on Gail. She was so intense, so fired up t 
win. She had these seventh-graders runnin 
an offense, and if they missed something she’ 
really let em know. I told her, ‘You know, I’t 
not sure I could play for you. What if 
messed up?” ” 

It isn’t easy playing for Goestenkors. She | 
a competitor and a perfectionist. When sh 
disciplines her players in practice, she us¢ 
the “sandwich approach.” The bread is 
positive comment and the meat is “some 
thing that needs to be said.” In the heat ¢ 
battle, though, there isn’t always time for th 
bread. “That’s when trust really comes in 
play. They understand that I love them. I car 
about them. I want what’s best for them. B 
sometimes what's best for them is for me 
get on them.” 

Goestenkors’ reputation as a thinker a 
a leader extends far beyond the confines 
Cameron Indoor Stadium. One of her bigge 
fans, Kristina Johnson, dean of the Pra 
School of Engineering, has applied lesso 
she learned from Goestenkors directly to h 
own work. “Gail taught me how to recruit 
Johnson says. “We were jogging together o 
day, and I was telling her about this profess 
I wanted to get who had yet to make a vis 
She said, ‘You have to go get him. You lea 
so much about a person face to face. And 
shows them how dedicated you are.’ So no 
we do what Gail does. We’re the only e 
gineering school I know of that employs t 
basketball recruiting strategy. It just works. 

The strategy has worked time and aga 
for Goestenkors. Before this season bega 
she flew to Columbus, Ohio, to visit Britta 
Hunter, the number one high-school play: 
in the country. Hunter will arrive in Durha 
this summer. She is six feet, four inches a 
has a rather unladylike habit of pulling t 
rim down as she puts the ball through 
“They’re going to love her here,” says Go 
tenkors. “She dunks.” 
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1 Paz, Bolivia 
trian Reale has just pulled his dirty, 
1986 ‘Toyota Land Cruiser to a stop 
on the edge of the single-lane road 
that the Inter-American Develop- 
ent Bank has named “The World’s Most 
Jangerous Road.” It is nothing more than a 
bbon of dirt notched out of the mountain- 
de, winding narrowly around tight, blind 
urves. To use this road, drivers must regis- 
't with the police as they enter and depart, 
that authorities can account for vehicles 
jst over the edge. 








(Or) Fokye1 
together: 
Vernon, left 
and Reale 





By BEN CRAMER 


A husiness-school project, 

the plan for a company that 
would allow a software tool 
for insurance companies 

to make transactions securely, 
online, across continents, 

is now a reality. 


“sy Continental shift: Reale adjusts satellite equipment on roofte 


Six inches to the left of Reale’s front wheel, 
a cliff drops more than a half mile to the jun- 
gle floor, or so it’s said—the night is so dark 
that we can’t see anything outside the beams 
of our headlights. Keeping a steady eye on a 
large truck muscling its way up the moun- 
tain toward us, Reale breaks a tense silence: 
“Like I said, this is best done at night. You 
can see the headlights approaching, which 
gives you plenty of time to pull over.” As the 
truck lurches toward us, there appears to be 
no room for it to pass, and even the cocksure 
Reale white-knuckles the wheel. A bump will 


likely send us over the cliff. The headlights 
flash brightly and finally the truck barrels 
past, missing Reale’s bumper by what seems a 
microscopic margin. “Okay, let’s roll,” says 
Reale, as casually as if we had just stopped for 
sodas. He executes this heart-stopping ma- 


neuver a dozen more times en route to the 
Bolivian jungle town of Coroico. 

A day later, Reale (pronounced reel) is back 
home in the heart of downtown La Paz—at 
once a modern Latin American city and a 
global backwater. Its handful of tall buildings 
jut from the city’s center, which occupies the 
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lowest point of a bowl whose rim is formed 
by the spectacular Andean peaks, including 
the 21,000-foot Illimani. La Paz, unlike most 
of Bolivia, does see at least a trickle of Holly 

wood films and European fashions. But at 
the same time, the capital is a fine place to 
shop among countless competing vendors 
for cultural vestiges like desicc ated frogs O1 
llama fetuses, which are believed to bring 
sood luck. 

Walking the Prado, or main boulevard, to 
work, Reale weaves through streams of well- 
eroomed businessmen, politicos, and long- 
haired students. A billboard with SONY in 
sleek, blue letters vies for attention with a 
crude portrait of Che Guevara painted on a 
bed sheet and hung from an iron fence. 
Reale stops to chat with business associates 
in effortless Spanish. Shoeshine boys, their 
faces hidden behind cloth masks, hustle him 
for business. Everywhere the scene is punc- 
tuated by cholas, indigenous women of Bo- 
livia, in long, full skirts and wool bowler hats. 
Many carry babies slung across their backs 
and swaddled so completely in colorful, 
striped aguayos that only a head or, occasion- 
ally, a foot is visible. 

It is against this unlikely backdrop that 
Reale ’93 and childhood pal Bobby Vernon 
M.B.A. ’00 have launched a new software 
company, Colosa, Inc. A young firm with only 
seven employees and two primary software 
products, Colosa is crafting a new approach 
to survival in the beleaguered high-tech 
industry. The two directors are rethinking 
not just where on Earth to plant a tech firm, 
but also how to use a combination of flexible 
products and inexpensive labor to stream- 
line the way industries get work done. 

The idea for Colosa was born in 1999, in 
Buenos Aires, where Vernon was living and 
working as an executive in the insurance in- 
dustry while simultaneously earning his 
M.B.A. through the Fuqua School’s Global 
Executive program. Reale, living even then 
in Bolivia, made a trip to Argentina to visit 
iis friend. “We were jogging in a park near 
where he lived,” Reale recalls, “and he was 
alking about how inefficient the insurance 
ndustry was, how it would be easy to cut out 
he middleman. And then he asked me, 
‘Could you build an application to address 
hat?’ As if ’m some kind of specialist!” 

The pair decided to take advantage of Ver- 





1on’s business education to flesh out their 
dea. As a Fuqua project in 1999—still the 
veight of the technology-sector boom—vVer- 
10n wrote a business plan for a company 





hat would offer a software tool enabling in- 
surance and reinsurance companies to make 


transactions securely, online, across contin- 
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An Intern in La Paz 


hen as a student David McMil- 

EV MOOR verte Mantcmatonarvem ottu(cle Btn] 

the classifieds in the back of The 

Chronicle, his second thought 
was, “This is just so perfect.” The ad 
sought an intern for an “Internet Service 
Provider (ISP) in Bolivia,” a seemingly 
ideal match for the computer-science major 
and Spanish minor. 

His first thought? “This has got to be a 
hoax.” 

After all, an Internet business operating 
in impoverished Bolivia seemed about as 
likely as an ice hockey team setting up shop 
in Jamaica. 

McMillan decided to investigate Brian 
Reale ’97, the business owner who had 
placed the ad and who claimed to be a Duke 
graduate. “I actually went to the library,” 
says McMillan, “where they have every 
SVerVd ofole) aca Zeram eel o) it) oCcleM ob vay Bit] cco Ml Coe) cele! 
Reale up and found him in there. So I 
thought, “This guy is probably legit.’ But I 
never did meet him beforehand. It was all 
arranged through e-mail and maybe one 
phone call. And at that point, it was like, 
“Well, come on down to Bolivia.’” 

That summer, McMillan went to La Paz 
to work for Zupernet (now called Unete), 
an ISP started by Reale. And two summers 
later, after.-graduating from Duke, he re- 
turned to La Paz to work for Reale’s second 
venture, Colosa, Inc., a software company 
so new that the ink on its business plan was 
seemingly still drying. 

During his first summer, McMillan was 
Td ovattjatolcomseleW-Torle)(eColttm (oloMey me certs tots 
an online community for La Paz—single- 
handedly. It was not the typical paper- 
pushing internship. By his second summer, 
he was such an integral part of the fledgling 
(@ro) Cory Ma et-Lem tom-Ve let latoyoM cole (aval (oja)tolsmueyun es 
ponents of Colosa’s first software proto- 
types, he conducted interviews of prospec- 
tive Colosa employees and advised Reale 
foe ottuteteme (cra ty (ete 

For McMillan, who visited Argentina, 
Peru, and the hinterlands of Bolivia during 
his time at Colosa, the fact that he was 
earning about one-tenth his previous sum- 
mer’s salary at a U.S. firm was unimportant. 
“If I had tried to pay for the experience of 
living down there or traveling to the places 
I did, I wouldn’t have made enough money 
in the U.S. to pay for those things. I was 
only able to because I was working in 
Bolivia where I could do some of these crazy 
things.” 

McMillan, a Houston native, now works 
as a database administrator for Broadlane, 
a San Francisco health-care technology 
company. 

—Ben Cramer 





ents. Nearly four roller-coaster years lat 
the project has metamorphosed into a coi 
pany that offers a range of highly adaptal 
software based on two core packages—S 
gurosMarket, which facilitates risk-shari 
and the sale of policies between insurers, a 
FLUID, which allows myriad businesses 
upload bureaucratic paperwork to the Int 
net. Colosa has targeted the small- to mi 
sized business that needs quick turnarou 
and cannot afford a Microsoft solution. F 
markably, it is working. Colosa broke even 
the end of last year. 

Inside the company’s two-room office | 
the twelfth floor of a boxy building just 
block off the Prado, Reale checks in with t 
company’s graphic designer, Tom Barnett 
New Zealander and former backpacker. Re: 
diverted him from his globetrotting and p 
suaded him to settle in full-time at a comp 
ter monitor, putting a user-friendly face | 
the company’s new software. The office | 
the seat-of-the-pants feel of a Silicon All 
start-up circa 1999, minus frills like Aer 
chairs and video-conferencing systems. 

At the only other desk in the office s 
Bolivian Carlos Gili, senior programmer. I 
Gili who translates the brainstorms of C 
losa’s non-programming directors into fur 
tional code. His salary of $700 per mont 
about what a programmer in the U.S. ear 
in three days, has a buying power here roug! 
equivalent to a $40,000 annual salary in t 
United States. Physically absent from the | 
fice is Vernon, who lives and works in Miar 
handling Colosa’s finances and hustling 
expand the business. 

The office windows look directly acrc 
the street to the building that houses Real 
other company, an Internet service provic 
called Unete, which he started in 1997 a 
still runs. Eleven stories down, looping ji 
above the traffic, hundreds of loose, bla 
telephone cables run out of Unete’s buildi 
and across the street into Colosa’s. Eyei 
the primitive cable system with an undilut 
air of incredulity, Reale says, “That’s how y 
get the Internet to the people in Bolivia.” 


olivia is probably the least lik 
country in the Western hemisphere 
serve as home to a technology co 
pany. It is South America’s poore 
more than 60 percent of its people live 
poverty. Only about one in thirty Bolivie 
has a telephone line, and people here t 
computers in their homes at roughly the r 
that Americans grow their own food. T| 
rate of illiteracy is high. On the plus side, t 
low cost of living makes what educated lak 
there is in Bolivia inexpensive. The ch 


lenge for Colosa has been finding enough 
tech-savvy employees in the country. As a 
‘result, the firm has had to become creative 
in its staffing efforts. Reale points out two 
makeshift workspaces—narrow tables against 
| the windows—and says, “T think this is where 
we'll put the interns.” 
‘| For the third summer, Reale has recruited 
young programmers from Duke to come to 
La Paz on a three-month internship. It’s a mu- 
‘tually beneficial relationship. Because Colo- 
'sa is so young and small, the interns take on 
more challenging jobs— including develop- 
ing new products—than is typical in more 
established corporate settings. And they get 
‘to practice their language skills and indulge 
peripatetic longings at places like Machu 
Picchu and the Island of the Sun. 
Perhaps elements of the firm’s operations 
‘style will one day be seen as visionary, but 
(Colosa’s unconventional approach to start-up 
‘survival is equal parts chutzpah and dogged 
‘determination. It is the denouement of a fi 
teen-year story of two boys striving to build 
something together. Two Florida kids —and 
later Duke graduates—with a passion for 
invention, a grown-up tendency toward the 
world of free markets, and more energy than 
they could find activities to sink it into. 
| Reale and Vernon first became pals in 
1984 as eighth graders at Boca Raton Middle 
School in, appropriately, beginning-Spanish 
‘blass. By the end of middle school, the two 
nad become best friends, seldom seen apart, 
sven though Vernon would attend Spanish 
River High School and Reale would head to 
30ca Raton High. 
_ Like a lot of teens, the two were drawn to 
he unknown. But, unlike most, they actually 
nstitutionalized the pursuit of new adven- 
tures. Says Vernon, “You know how, when 
iP - kids and you’re bored, you sit around 
and ask each other, ‘Well, what do you want 
io do?’ I remember one day where we finally 
laid, ‘Let’s just go. Let’s just start walking. 
Let’s just see where it goes. Let’s see where it 
lakes us.’ We always found ourselves on the 
soolest adventures, up a tree somewhere, 
winging into a canal. We’ve followed that 
heme all of our lives.” 
| Even then, Reale and Vernon were fasci- 
rated by the idea of creating a business, and 
hey brought their adventure-seeking ap- 
stoach to the whole affair. The two came up 
vith their first “invention” in high school—a 
study hat” designed to provide the easily 
“a with the wearable advantages of a 
nely, austere study carrel. In fact, recalls 
Reale, “it was designed after the blinders that 
orses wear. It had flaps that came down on 
he sides of the eyes so that you could only 
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Mixed markets: Reale on fe streets of La Pax, aboue. staff member tweaks technology, below 





look forward at the book you were supposed 
to be reading. One of the big debates was 
whether we should have earplugs dangle 


down from the hat.” The two envisioned 
putting college logos on the side and mar- 
keting them to university students. Reale and 


Vernon saved $500 to have six prototypes of 


the hat made. That’s as far as it got; they soon 
realized they didn’t have enough money to 
keep the project going. 

After Reale, an English major, graduated 
from Duke, he worked in a refugee camp in 
Guantanamo Bay, studied stage lighting with 
a Cuban theater group, and hopped freight 
trains, hobo-style, across the United States. 
In 1996, he entered the work world, selling 
computer modems to businesses. The job led 
him in the direction of emerging technology 
in developing markets and, in 1998, to Bo- 
livia to live. 

Vernon, on the other hand, has walked a 
more conventional line for much of his post- 
collegiate career. Not only did he choose the 


BY FREDERIC SAVARIAL 
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strait-laced insurance industry, but even his 
method of settling on that career showed a de- 
liberation foreign to Reale. Hoping to capi- 
talize on his love of travel, foreign language, 
and adventure, Vernon bought a book that 
listed companies with international operations 
and systematically scoured it for one that 
would allow him to indulge his interests. He 
pounced on an opportunity with the insur- 
ance and finance company American Inter- 
national Group, because it appeared to be the 
one that would most quickly toss him into 
the thick of business action. From there, he 
climbed the ranks in the insurance industry, 
following his original love of foreign cultures 
to jobs in Argentina and Brazil. 

Despite their differences in style, the two, 
now in their thirties, have maintained their 
friendship and constantly revitalized it through 
the primary thing they have in common: the 
desire to create a company of their own. Like 
the founders of most start-ups of that day, 
Reale and Vernon began by soliciting their 
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families for cash and by throwing in as much 
of their own money as they could afford — 
about $25,000 each. From there, they turned 
to friends and social contacts. But, as the two 
quickly realized, gone were the days of angel 
investors ready to spend their old-economy 
dollars on a chance to ride shotgun with a 
small group of bold young entrepreneurs. 

As soon as their business plan was pol- 
ished, Reale recalls, “We said, ‘Okay. Let’s get 
a list of venture capitalists and get a million 


dollars.’” But it was March 2000, and Reale 
and Vernon were thinking in decidedly Febru- 
ary 2000 terms. On March 13, the tech-heavy 
NASDAQ closed below 5,000 and headed 
south on a zig-zag course. With it went the 
bread and butter of the late-Nineties start-up 
venture —the more calculating and preda- 
tory venture capital that had kept young busi- 
nesses afloat into 2000. 

In addition, both held demanding, full-time 
jobs. They decided that at least one would 
have to quit his job to go full-time with the 
new company. Reale was hopelessly bound 
to his first company, Unete, which was in the 
midst of frenetic acquisition negotiations. 
Vernon, on the other hand, had just become 
the father of his first child. Feeling that it 
might be a good time to leave Latin America 
for the safety and familiarity of the United 
States, he decided to make the jump to full- 
time with Colosa. He moved to Miami, which 
was close to where he grew up and, at the 
same time, a vital hub for business between 
the United States and Latin America. 

Back in La Paz, Reale was building the core 
of the Colosa team. He found a few program- 
mers by spreading the word of his need for 
talent in the small technology community in 
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La Paz. In the summer of 2000, Reale brought 
his first intern from Duke to Bolivia—David 
McMillan ’00, who had come down to work 
for Unete, Reale’s first company in the sum- 
mer of 1998. McMillan moved into Reale’s 
apartment for the summer and was imme- 
diately thrust into developing code for what 
would become Colosa’s prototype workflow 
software products. 

Meanwhile, with Vernon working full-time 
for Colosa and paying first-world prices to 
raise a family in Miami, the firm’s need for 
investors grew. In early 2001, Vernon entered 
into a promising dialogue with one Japanese 
investment bank. Then came the World 
Trade Center attack. “Our contact called up 
and said, ‘I’ve been fired. The Third World is 
at war with the First World. And we’re not 
going to invest in the company,’” Reale re- 


home for stretches of their lives, and bot 
have developed a general frustration abou 
the region’s inefficient modus operandi whe 
it comes to operating anything from a car t 
a business. Colosa’s products seek to stream 
line projects—whether scheduling appoin: 
ments or selling financial products—and t 
reduce inefficiencies. 

In their search for industries in need « 
improved efficiency, Reale and Vernon hav 
taken aim at one of the trademarks of cor 
temporary Latin America culture, the tramit 
The two face a Sisyphean task. The tramit 
includes any of thousands of bureaucrati 
errands or processes Latin Americans mu: 
confront to accomplish rudimentary facets « 
daily life, from obtaining a permit to paying 
bill. It is as indigenous to modern Latin Ame: 
ica as strong families and income inequality 


Men sit behind typewriters on the city sidewalks awaiting 
customers in need of their ability to type X's in the small check 
boxes found on bureaucratic forms. 


calls. In January 2002, Mexbrit Ltd., a Mi- 
ami-based reinsurance intermediary, agreed 
to invest in Colosa, take on Vernon’s salary, 
and establish a business partnership between 
the companies. 


ack in Coroico, the town on the other 
end of the World’s Most Dangerous 
Road from La Paz, Reale looks across 
a wide jungle valley to the opposite 
mountain range. “Do you see that road over 
there?” He points to a modern, paved road- 
way that snakes its way along a ridge. “That's 
the new road to La Paz. That road is perfect. 
But what’s wrong with this picture?” he says, 
using his hand as a visor against the sun. 
“There is not a single car on it. Why? Ten 
years ago, the government decided to put 
the funds up to build a safe road to Coroico. 
But in Bolivia, the government must give a 
job to the contractor with the lowest bid, 
regardless of whether that bid is realistic. To 
save money, as they dug the road in, they 
simply pushed the loose dirt down the moun- 
tain, totally destroying the beauty of it. 
“After five years of construction, the road 
reached a mountain, which was to be tun- 
neled, but the company had torn through all 
of the contract’s funds. So now, construction 
has stopped, and that beautiful road takes 
people from Coroico right into the side of a 
mountain in the middle of nowhere. This kind 
of thing happens in Bolivia all the time.” 
Reale and Vernon are alike in their am- 
bivalence toward life in Latin America. Both 
have enjoyed the area enough to call it 





“You need a license to chew gum and wal 
down the street in Latin America,” says Vet 
non. “Just to pay phone bills in Argentin: 
you have to actually go down to some plac 
and walk in with cash. They then hand yo 
a substantial amount of paperwork, whic 
you must save. If you don’t save it for te 
years, you can be audited and forced to pa 
anything you can’t show a receipt for. That 
a business-to-consumer issue in Argentin: 
but those exist throughout Latin Americ: 
Latin Americans are very fearful of being de 
frauded. In the insurance industry, there ar 
regulations just to submit advertising. A 
kinds of documents must be filed and you’ 
constantly waiting for approval.” 

The culture of tramités even supports it 
own sub-economy. Men sit behind typewr 
ters on the city sidewalks awaiting customet 
in need of their ability to type X’s in th 
small check boxes found on bureaucrati 
forms. Businesses, which can grind nearly t 
a halt under the burden of tramités, hav 
taken to hiring tramitistas—people whose ful 
time job is pushing paper between necessat 
parties—to stay legal. In this baroque sys 
tem, if you fall behind in your licenses an 
permits, you effectively are breaking the lay 
and, thus, operating illegally. And, the tramitd 
system is self-engendering, in part, because] 
highly bureaucratic system offers opportt 
nities for kickbacks at virtually every poir 
of contact. 

Reale and Vernon became inspired to fin 
a better way. They gave Colosa’s senior prd 
grammer the challenge of creating softwa 














| SETTING UP SHOP IN LATIN AMERIGA 


W he culture of American business has 

penetrated Latin America almost as 

) completely as have Coca-Cola and 

i Marlboro. Still, Duke graduates working 

in the region maintain that, from more per- 

‘sonal workplaces to greater corruption, Latin 

_ America remains a very different place to 
operate. 

“It is staggering the amount of corruption 






Doing business in Venezuela: “It’s Byzantine,” 
says Bauder of bureaucratic complexities 











here is in these countries,” says Christopher 

' Bauder ’85, the general manager of consumer 
| products manufacturer SC Johnson— makers 
of Johnson Wax, Pledge, and Windex, among 
others —based in Caracas, Venezuela. “It’s 
lifficult in business to deal with all the gov- 
mmment entities here. It’s much more bureau- 
sratic than you’d find in the U.S. These are 

: vestiges of how Spanish and Portuguese colo- 
/nizers ran the show. It can be very frustrating 
_n terms of having to deal with a lot of rules, a 
_ ot of taxes and regulations. It’s Byzantine.” 
Bauder, who worked in Brazil for nearly 
hree years before moving to Venezuela, says 

| hat in Brazil, for example, strategies of cir- 

| ‘umventing bureaucracy have become insti- 

| utionalized. “There’s a word in Brazil— 

| 2itinho— which literally means ‘a little way.’ 
ts a way of cheating the system. It’s kind of 

: b attitude that they have that you can get 

_ round anything if you’re creative enough. 

d that word sort of developed in the Sixties 
_vhen it was a military dictatorship. It was just 
_| way for everyday people to get around the 
ules. And you hear it a lot in business today, 
{f you do things by the book, it’s going to take 
shal but if you use jeitinho, you can cut that 


half.’ So people who are able to be creative 








enough to figure their way around the system 
do well. And it’s accepted. Even the govern- 
ment would accept that.” 

Having divided his life between Panama 
and the United States, Jaime Aleman J.D. ’78 
has seen the inner workings of institutions 
throughout the Americas. At age eleven, he 
came with his family to Washington, where 
his father served as the Panamanian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. He remained in the 
U.S. while studying law at Duke and then for 
a three-year stint at the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. He now practices corporate 
law in Panama City. 

According to Aleman, there is no funda- 
mental difference between the business cul- 
ture north and south of the equator. Rather, 
it’s a question of degree. “Corruption can 
happen in a variety of ways [in Latin Ameri- 
ca]. People can be persuaded by friends and 
political connections to move in a corrupt 
manner. Corporations might eliminate a bid- 
der on a technicality. There may be instances 
where there was actually money paid off. And 
it’s not that it doesn’t happen in the States. 
Just to a lesser degree. The main difference is 
that in the States, if you get caught, you are 
going to pay the price, because the judicial 
system is so much stronger. Here, often there 
are no consequences for people who do get 
caught in these circumstances.” 

The culture inside Latin American offices, 
says Bauder, is different in a positive way. “It’s 
important to meet people, very important to 
get to know their families, to go to dinner with 
employees — things that aren’t really done in 
the U.S. There is a lot of discussion about 
your life and about your family during work. 
And it’s incredibly important that you are 
close to people on a personal level. That’s very 
different from the U.S., where you hear people 
talk about the ‘work-life balance,’ as if your 
work is somehow different from your life out- 
side of work. Here it’s much more inter- 
twined. I think that’s good in a lot of ways. 
You really do get to know people. You talk 
about family problems, boyfriend problems. 
It’s important when leading the company that 
you have that kind of a relationship with 
people and that they feel that you know them 
and that you know their family.” 

On the other hand, says Aleman, operating 
near but outside the United States has some 
advantages as well. “Most lawyers here have 
been trained in the U.S., so most of our staff is 
fully bilingual. We might actually have a more 
sophisticated staff. It’s more international. 
Here, many are forced to study abroad or 
want to study abroad. In that sense, we might 
have a bettez grasp [on global perspective] 
than people in States who might be more 
provincial.” 


—Ben Cramer 


that could be used in Bolivia’s most bureau- 
cratic sectors — government agencies and reg- 
ulators—to reduce the strain of tramités. A 
mere two weeks later, a new so-called “work- 
flow” product, eventually named FLUID, was 
born. Shortly after, Reale sold the product to 
Bolivia’s Economic Ministry and then to the 
Superintendency of Telecommunications. 

FLUID now allows a business to file appli- 
cations with the telecommunications regu- 
lator online rather than carting a stack of 
accordion files to a government office. What's 
more, says Reale, “you are now able to track 
your tramité at all times. This is based on the 
very same system that FedEx and UPS use.” 
In addition, by uploading these processes to 
the Internet, Colosa is bringing a much- 
needed degree of accountability: “This should 
make it more difficult for it to get ‘stuck’ 
somewhere,” he says. “When something like 
this gets stuck in a Bolivian institution, it is 
usually waiting on a coima, bribe. We want 
to put an end to that.” 

Assuaging the exhausting hassle of tramités 
has become Reale’s personal mission. He 
imagines creating a network of “e-tramités,” 
public-use computers throughout Bolivia 
and beyond, that would allow even Aymara- 
and Quechua-speaking indigenous people 
with no computer experience to tackle every- 
thing from obtaining a driver’s license to ap- 
plying for a government benefit. He imagines 
doing the project in cooperation with an in- 
ternational organization such as the World 
Bank. 

Although in the beginning Bolivia was 
used as a mere default location and a place 
for cheap labor, it has since so informed the 
agenda of Colosa that it is difficult to imagine 
the company’s being located anywhere else. 
Colosa could certainly pick up and move to a 
new home base 





and the directors have en- 
tertained the idea— but you can bet it won’t 
be in a place as well trodden as New York or 
San Francisco. After all, Colosa’s home in Bo- 
livia is a function not so much of thorough 
market research as it is of the personalities of 
its directors. 

The depth of Reale’s comfort with his sur- 
roundings in Bolivia is striking. He invited 
some friends and Colosa’s Duke interns to a 
small dinner party in his apartment last year. 
One guest recalls, “Brian explained that 
there’s an indigenous tradition in Bolivia 
that when you get something new, like a 
house, or open a new office, you have to of- 
fer some sort of sacrifice so that it will be 
blessed. For laughs, Brian said he had a dried 
llama fetus in his closet.” 

In fact, Reale was only joking. He keeps 
the llama fetus in his car. ia 
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ou might imagine that running a uni- 

versity press would be like playing 

the stock market, angling for the big 

win: You patiently invest in scholars, 
waiting for the one book that will take the 
intellectual marketplace by storm, dictate a 
new wave of public policy, or anticipate the 
next Big Idea. 

Actually, looking after a press is more like 
portfolio management, according to Ken Wis- 
soker, editor-in-chief of Duke University Press. 

“We don’t even think very much about each 
book’s individual performance; we think about 
the performance of the entire list,” he says. 
“There’s so much risk assessment involved 
in publishing.” 

Careful cost-benefit analysis yields a pro- 
duct mix that includes books with the power 
to influence a generation of thinkers and 
public intellectuals; others that break new 
ground within a narrow specialty much too 
important to ignore but much too complex 
for the common reader; and 
still others that will find 
their voice speaks loudest 


Publishing 


Perishing 


in classrooms. Oh, and, of While most university 

course, there’s the occa- : 

sional work that falls flat on Dresses are scaling hack, to send out new shoots 
its face. if not Shutting down, even as financial ex- 


This balancing act has 
a strong entrepreneurial 
theme. Editors try to iden- 
tify hot new talent before 
anyone else does, to recog- 
nize the still untenured hero 
of the next generation of 
grad students. The players 
in this market never strike it 
rich, yet, as on Wall Street, 
they can still lose big. 

Some have, and the way is fraught with peril 
for the 120 or so remaining North American 
university presses. The same nonprofit pub- 
lishers who for so long have kept the machin- 
ery running to disseminate new knowledge 
have been squeezed by spiraling costs, tight- 
ening demand, too much or too little special- 
ization, buyer price sensitivity, big advances, 
the disappearance of the independent book- 
store, bottlenecks in ever-narrower distribu- 
tion channels, mergers and acquisitions — 
the economy, stupid. 

Still, after threatening to crash and burn a 
scant decade ago, Duke University Press has 
engineered its way to a trajectory that may 
keep it aloft through the current hard times. 
Canny strategic decisions and pride in its deep 
roots have nourished it, feeding an eagerness 
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Duke’s is experiencing a 
Steady return, hased 

on good planning, some 
strong titles, specialty 
journals, and its reputation 
among academics. 


igencies kept the old 
growth pruned back. 
The press has never 
been one to shy from a 
good fight. Back when 
its parent institution was 
still called Trinity Col- 
lege, one of its first books 
—the 1924 An Anthol- 
ogy of Verse by Ameri- 
can Negroes, edited by a 
Trinity professor—daringly introduced many 
readers to the likes of Phillis Wheatley, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, and James Weldon John- 
son. Nearly seventy years later, press leaders 
again placed a bold bet, this time on cultural 
studies—the field of interdisciplinary schol- 
arship that looks at art and literature, law 
and the sciences, history, and gender and race 
through a social and political lens. Think 
multiculturalism, emerging disciplines, gay 
and lesbian studies: high potential, high risk. 
They hedged their investment with area 
studies, foreshadowing the university’s 
emphasis on internationalization by carving 
out specialties in the geographic niches of 
Asia and Latin America, which dovetailed 
with Duke faculty interests and existing 
press strengths. A stable journals program 


By PAUL BAERMAI 


was to provide a steady income to fuel 
Great Awakening in the books department 

Today, the portfolio is paying solid returr 
in terms of promotion for Duke Universit 
Press authors—who are not necessarily a 
filiated with Duke in any other way—and i 
prominence for the press. Its stock has rise 
steadily, not just because the press champior 
subject matter in the intellectual vanguar 
but because of a concomitant mastery ¢ 
old-fashioned business virtues: high editori: 
and production standards, low turnover « 
key employees, and good customer service- 
including service to that pesky and pect 
liarly time-consuming customer, the scho 
arly author. 

“We spend a lot of time thinking abou 
the economics of what we do,” says Wissoke 
“and trying to balance that with our reaso 
for existence, which is to publish scholarshi 
We give people tenure.” 

Many academics now look to Duke as o 
of the top presses in the nation in the h 
manities and social sciences. Mentors quiet 
urge their protégés to sniff out opportuniti 
for a first book from Duke. Established scho 
ars such as New York University’s chair 
East Asian Studies, Harry Harootunian, lu 
Duke’s press in with the likes of those 
Princeton, Harvard, Columbia, the Unive 
sity of Chicago, even Oxford and Cambridg 


Books aplenty: press 
director Cohn, left, and 
editor-in-chief Wissoker 
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“Duke, while smaller than some university 
presses and perhaps less established, publishes 
books as good or better,” says Harootunian, 
who taught for twenty-four years at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago before heading for NYU. 

“My sense is that a Duke book could cer- 
tainly sustain a tenure at Princeton,” reports 
Anthony Grafton, a history professor there. 
“Duke was for a long time a very solid, tradi- 
tional press, and now tends to what cogno- 
scenti call the cutting edge, and critics call 
the trendy.” 

“Scholarship has to make waves,” says 
Srinivas Aravamudan, an associate professor 
of English at Duke and a member of its edi- 
torial board. “It can’t be neutral or it becomes 
like putty.” 


uke University Press is adept at the 

art of the turnaround. Although it 

may now be at the top of its form, it 

floundered in the1980s amid a welter 
of well-written but short-lived books on 
policy studies and international affairs, de- 
spite some positive signs. During this era, it 
installed its first computer system, increased 
sales, and issued a number of well-received 
titles, such as C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence 
H. Mamiya’s The Black Church in the African 
American Experience and Fredric Jameson’s 
Postmodernism, or, The Cultural Logic of Late 
Capitalism. The latter has at this point sold 
more than 40,000 copies, compared with an 
average of under 1,500 per book, according 
to Wissoker. Yet the overall quality of books 
varied widely in those days, and, despite al- 
ready sporting a journals juggernaut that was 
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the envy of peers, Duke remained an erratic 
publisher of the second rank. In one espe- 
cially difficult year, it managed to publish 
only a dozen new book titles. 

By 1992 the sense of confusion was pal- 
pable. A new director sought more subsidies 
without offering evidence of a commensurate 


impact on creation and dissemination of 


new knowledge. With a lack of clear editorial 
direction, poor integration with the univer- 
sity community, and a disenchanted faculty, 
the press began to hear the low sucking sound 
that betokens a descent into the maelstrom. 
As losses piled up, the director was dismis- 
sed in 1993, and “It was certainly my sense 
that the press’ very existence was in serious 
jeopardy,” says Steve Cohn, who, as associate 
director at the time, oversaw the journals 
program. 

The university turned for help to its color- 
ful Milton scholar Stanley Fish, who had pro- 
pelled the English department into top-ten 
status as department chair in the preceding 
years. It created for him a part-time position 
of executive director, promoted Cohn to di- 
rector of publishing operations, and turned 
them loose. New to the insider’s world of pub- 
lishing, Fish moved swiftly to re-establish the 
press as an integral part of the Duke Uni- 
versity brand name. 

On his watch, the press crafted a five-year 
plan that nurtured growth both in size and 


reputation. It sold off the successful Journal of 


Personality to raise quick cash for investing in 
books and shoring up infrastructure. Though 
not always without controversy, given his 
multiculturalist agenda, Fish re-engaged fel- 
low faculty as editorial board members, au- 
thors, advisers, and consultants—part of the 
invisible and delicate network of filaments 
that sustain a successful university press. 
The morale of the strong but battered staff 
improved, and soon the fledgling executive 
director parlayed his high-profile academic 
credentials into new ventures in literary 
theory and beyond. 

“Stanley Fish helped rescue the press and 
really galvanized the cultural-studies field,” 
says Duke sociology professor and vice pro- 
vost for international affairs Gil Merkx, who 
chaired the editorial board of the University 
of New Mexico Press at the time and now 
sits on Duke Press’ editorial board. 

When Fish left Duke for the University of 
Illinois at Chicago in 1998, Cohn inherited 
the mantle, building on the Fish legacy to 
capitalize on differential advantages the team 
had painstakingly created over the years. 
One such was value-added packaging in the 
form of elegant composition, design, artwork, 
typesetting, paper, and binding. “These are 





“Duke's considered a sexy 
press,” Says an assistant 
professor at the University 
of California at Davis. “A 
serious scholarly press with 
a Certain amount of style 
—rigorous but not stodgy, 
Stylish but not affected.” 


beautiful books—books you want to own, no 
just read—because they’re very tactile, ver 
physically accessible,” says editorial boar 
member Bruce Lawrence, the university’ 
Nancy and Jeffrey Marcus Humanities Pro 
fessor of Religion. 

Under Cohn, the press maintains a modes 
proportion (about 20 percent) of “trade” anc 
“academic trade” titles. These books, usualh 
written by academics, hold interest for ; 
wider community of educated readers—cu 
rious college graduates, professors stalkin 
new ideas outside the confines of their dis 
cipline, public intellectuals, popular writers 
policy wonks, autodidacts. Think Swing Shift 
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“All-Girl” Bands of the 1940s by Sherry Tuck 
er; Richard Klein’s Cigarettes Are Sublime, “4 
provocative look at the literary, philosoph 
ical, and cultural history of smoking”; or Jin 
Wright’s Fixin’ to Git: One Fan’s Love Affat 
with NASCAR's Winston Cup. 


Today, the press has established a stronj 





backlist—titles remaining in print and in 
stock, usually with steady sales; a biannual 
‘catalogue that independent bookstores and 
‘scholarly readers have come to trust; and a 
defensible if not unassailable niche. In the 
ten years since 1993, it marched steadily from 
issuing seventy books per year to more than 
a hundred. With eighty titles somewhere in 
the pipeline at any given moment, it expects 
to stabilize soon at a sustainable annual rate 
of around 120. Last year alone, more than a 
dozen Duke University Press books received 
awards, honors, and prizes in the humani- 
‘ties—a hopeful benchmark. 

_ “Duke has had a cultural impact beyond 
its size,” according to Doug Armato, director 
of the University of Minnesota Press, which 
often competes with Duke for manuscripts. 
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LATE CAPITALISM 


My feeling,” he says, “is that if it goes to 
Duke, it’s in good hands.” 
Meera Viswanathan, an associate profes- 


tess collection of essays, Postmodernism in 
apan. “I think it’s an emblematic book for 
he kind of press Duke is—a press that does 
nore innovative things,” says Viswanathan, 
dding that her department would look fa- 
orably at a tenure candidate with a book 
ublished by Duke. “In the area of contem- 
porary literary studies, Duke is right up 
here. The assumption is that if Duke ac- 
epted it, it’s worthy.” 













igh editorial standards, and hence 

the credibility of a scholarly book, 

often hinge on the quality of the re- 

view process. Before it can be accep- 
ted for publication, a manuscript must run a 
strenuous, even grueling gauntlet. First, its 
author enjoys (in the old sense) as many as 
four interactive rounds of revision, re-reading, 
and anonymous comment. “Readers might 
be anywhere on the globe who are experts 
in the field,” explains assistant editor Mir- 
iam Angress. “There might be one person for 
the details, one person for theory. Only at 
the very end, when the readers have signed 
off on it, do we ever bring things to the ed- 
itorial board.” 

Championed by an in-house editor, the 
manuscript must next receive the imprima- 
tur of a group of seasoned Duke faculty who 
vet the author’s credentials and correspon- 
dence, read the wannabe’s first and last chap- 
ter (or more), peruse the reviews, and serve 
as the final gatekeepers and quality control- 
lers of intellectual substance and method- 
ology. Without the editorial board’s thumbs- 
up, the manuscript miscarries. 

As faculty service goes, it doesn’t sound 
like a plum job. Board members receive a 
ream or more of paper before each meeting, 
and they are expected to read it. But it’s a la- 
bor of love that benefits them, too, according 
to Merkx, who savors the chance both to 
learn what’s new in his field and to learn 
about recent scholarship outside it, particu- 
larly in the cultural studies arena. 

Anne Allison, who chairs the department 
of cultural anthropology, has served on the 
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editorial board for the last three years. “We 
don't accept every book that is presented to 
us by the editors,” she points out, “if we feel 
it does not live up to the standards of schol- 
arship, if it’s not well enough researched, if 
it’s not exciting, if it’s not well-written, or if 
it’s pandering to one specific audience.” 

The board, explains Lawrence, functions 


in a way that’s “not adversarial but intro- 
spective, and even counter-intuitive. Our 
meetings are really intense and of high in- 
tellectual caliber. We had one book that 
took four and half years from when it was 
first submitted to the board to when it was 
finally published. These guys involve faculty 
in a complementary role at a higher level than 
is the case for most university presses.” As 
the editor of a series on Islamic civilization 
and Muslim networks for another established 
university press and a much sought-after 
scholar who has published books with at least 
six different houses, he knows. 

Invited to pick a favorite book that had 
cleared all hurdles and made its mark in the 
world, Cohn points with special pride, he says, 
to 1995’s bestseller The Peru Reader: History, 
Culture, Politics. Edited by Duke faculty mem- 
ber Orin Starn and others, it brought to En- 
glish-speaking readers a set of mainly Peru- 
vian views of Peru—in contrast to the usual 
ethnocentric perspective as seen from the 
United States or Europe. Now the prototype 
for a whole series covering various Latin 
countries, The Peru Reader underscores the 
linkage of the press’ reputation to that of the 
university itself, which boasts a strong Latin 
American studies faculty, and it illustrates 
the synergies between books and journals: 
The Hispanic American Historical Review is 
another long-running serial. 

Cohn sees the journal-trade book-mono- 
graph mix as contributing to making his 
organization “a leader among academic pub- 
lishers—not just an up-and-comer with lots 
of potential, but a press that can be counted 
on to sustain its level of excellence year after 
year.” They’ve stepped out and stepped up; 
the press’ five-year plan calls for it to solidify 
its position among the top ten—at least. 

But can they hold their own in an industry 
showing signs of senescence? Iowa State sold 
its press outright in 2000. Last fall, there 
were public rumors that Northwestern’s might 
fold. At about the same time, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, generally regarded as one of 
the most prestigious, let a top editor go and 
slashed the number of books it planned to 
publish in the humanities. In February, Co- 
lumbia University Press sacked its director, 
citing failure to meet financial goals despite 
a 12 percent increase in sales. 
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niversity presses have long regarded 
publishing as the third pillar support- 
ing the modern research university, 





along with research and teaching. 
Yet they are reporting ever-larger losses— 
from an average of 10.8 percent to 19.7 per- 
cent over a three-year period, according to 
Malcolm Litchfield, director of the Ohio 
State University Press. Rising marketing and 
production costs; widespread budget cuts, 
particularly at cash-strapped public uni- 
versities; declining demand for monographs 
—-scholarly academic books essentially written 
for a small audience of other scholars—are 
some of the bogeys frequently cited. 

Research libraries, long a traditional ally 
and probably the biggest consumer of hard- 
cover monographs, have been diverting large 
chunks of their acquisitions budgets to pay 
for ever more expensive subscriptions to 
scientific, technical, and medical journals— 
STMs, in trade argot—which are largely the 
province of commercial publishers. At Duke, 
according to University Librarian David Fer- 
riero, the number of university press books 
purchased relative to the library’s total book 
acquisitions dropped during the last decade 
from about 12 percent per year to less than 7 
percent per year. Given relatively fixed bud- 
gets. this trend has been disastrous for schol- 
arly publishing. 

Virtually all university presses have long 
relied on some degree of subsidy from their 
parent institution, but those, too, are eroding 
during the economic downturn. Says Peter 
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Givler, executive director of the Association 
of American University Presses, “All our 
members are nonprofit. Support comes in a 
variety of forms, from cash for operating 
expenses to in-kind support such as free rent 
or lower-than-market rent, to access to uni- 
versity resources such as legal counsel. It’s 
part of the package that makes scholarly 
books financially possible.” 

Duke University subsidizes Duke Univer- 
sity Press and has no plans to stop, says Pro- 
vost Peter Lange. Nevertheless, the press 
needs to find new revenue sources without 
sacrificing quality scholarship, he says, adding, 
“Our press, like all university presses, is 
under extreme pressure, both financially and 
intellectually.” 

“Duke is very well-positioned—provided 
it gets the kind of support it has enjoyed 
until now from the university and trustees,” 
cautions board member Aravamudan. 

The press, for its part, calls Lange’s ap- 
proach one of “tough love.” He can be a sharp 
critic, they say, but persuade him that you 
have a good idea, and he will stand behind 
it—presumably because press people have 
given him cause to trust their judgment. 


an Duke Press keep up? Besides its 
reputation for high-quality people, 
products, and processes, several fac- 





tors suggest that it may be more ro- 
bust than most. First, the press publishes a 
relatively large number of journals for its 
size—thirty-five at last count. Financial 
cross-subsidies from the journals program 
help underwrite the hefty cost of acquiring, 
developing, editing, designing, producing, 
marketing, selling, and distributing books. 
And there are intellectual synergies between 
the units. 

Though mostly intended for a purely schol- 
arly audience, these serials include flagship 





publications in their disciplines such as Ameri 
can Literature, edited by Duke English profes 
sor Houston Baker; the Duke Mathematica 
Journal, one of the first to be distributed ir 
machine-readable form; and South Atlanti 
Quarterly, “a journal of thought and action’ 
established by the storied John Spencer Bas 
sett at the dawn of the twentieth century. 
The journals program expects to expanc 
even further in coming years, launching o 
acquiring STM publications that it believe: 
can become prof 
itable while nev 


“These are ertheless sellin; 
: for more modes 
heautiful books — subscriptiot 
hooks you want rates than the 
P commercia 

to own, not just serials that breal 
read — because libraries’ backs 
they're very tactile, Duke recenth 
e took on Neuro. 

very physically Oncology, its firs 
accessible.” medical journal. 


In addition 
the press is care 
fully cultivating broader audiences for it 
books. New American Studies and Latir 
American Studies volumes, for example, aré 
finding a crossover market among intellectu: 
ally minded tourists as well as undergrad. 
uates, says Aravamudan. Future trade titles 
though similar in number, may be increas: 
ingly key sources of income to underwrite im: 
portant but rarefied monographs. 

Another strength is Duke’s ability to cul 
tivate scholars—and especially its willing 
ness to invest in junior scholars—by offering 
them excellent service and customized pub 
lishing packages. Arun Agrawal Ph.D. ’92 
an associate professor of political science at 
McGill University, could have published his 
first book with Cambridge University Press 
arguably the most prestigious in his field 
Instead, he chose his alma mater to issu 
Greener Pastures: Politics, Markets, and Com 
munity Among a Migrant Pastoral People 
about a group of shepherds in western Indi 
whose impact is usually ignored by politica 
scientists. It wasn’t blind loyalty that brough 
him back, but enlightened self-interest 
Duke offered him a paperback edition whe 
Cambridge wouldn’t, and he wanted hi 
brainchild to be within reach of students 
pocketbooks. Agrawal also wanted an edi 
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tion published in India. Cambridge refused; 
They also gave him a 
Valerie Millhol- 


and sent out copies tO Majo! journals 


Duke arranged it. 
seasoned editot he loves 
land 
In anthropology, political science, and Asian 
Studies, where he received highly favorable 
revlews. 

“It was a very quick process, without com- 
promising scholarly standards,” says Agrawal, 
who now has a contract on a second book 
with Duke. “I found the whole experience to 
be a very inviting one.” 

Elizabeth Freeman, an assistant professor 


of English at the University of California at 





Davis, reports a similarly positive experience 
publishing her first book, The Wedding Com- 
plex: Forms of Belonging in Modern American 


Culture. “Duke’s considered a sexy press,” 
she says. “A serious scholarly press with a 
certain amount of style—rigorous but not 
stodgy, stylish but not affected.” 

She had been sought out by Wissoker, who 
had been impressed with a paper she pre- 
sented at the Modern Language Association 
conference when still a shy graduate student 
at the University of Chicago. “Ken was re- 
markably patient and generous with me for 
two years, and when I finally did send the 
manuscript, he facilitated a smooth, helpful 
reader-report process that resulted in an ad- 
vance contract,” she says. “Shortly there- 
after, I shifted jobs, and Ken worked with me 
to ensure that the revisions, production work, 
and date of publication synchronized well 
with a new tenure clock.” 

Nor does Duke appeal only to junior fac- 
ulty. Karla Holloway, William R. Kenan Pro- 
fessor of English and African and African 
American Studies at Duke, had published 
before with Rutgers University Press, making 
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a lifelong friend of her editor. At first, she 
toyed with the idea of turning to a commercial 
press for what became Passed On: African- 
American Mourning Stories, a cultural and his- 
toric look at bereavement, death, dying, and 
burial in twentieth-century African Ameri- 
ca. But in the end she chose Duke. 


“I knew they did wonderful books and I 
wanted to be in that list,” says Holloway, who 
is also dean of humanities and social sciences 
for Trinity College. Part of the attraction was 
working with Wissoker. Because she was 
writing, in part, about the death of her own 
son, “The book had become the personal as 
well as the professional story, and I wanted 
someone near to home who would be atten- 
tive, as I knew Ken would.” 

Still, beyond the need of scholars to talk 
to other scholars in a way that will get them 
tenure or a named chair, who needs a univer- 
sity press, really? Within the disciplines they 
choose to champion, university presses ad- 
vance understanding and create new knowl- 
edge, Holloway says. “I think it’s our respon- 
sibility as an informed community to share 
information. We cannot rely on bestsellers to 
contain the kind of information that helps 
us understand why we are who we are as a 
people. University presses allow us to reflect 
on our citizenry and changes in culture. Uni- 
versity presses advance our own intelligence.” 

Even the better popular writing often ul- 
timately depends on the existence of schol- 


“We spend a lot of 
time thinking about 
the economics of what Jacquard’s In the Name « 
we do, and trying to 
halance that with our 
reason for existence, 
which is to publish 
scholarship. We give 
people tenure.” 

= KEN WISSOKER 

£ Editor-in-Chief 


arly monographs, adds Lange. “It may be thé 
much of the general public does not want t 
read a monograph on social interaction ¢ 
people in a very remote corner of a region 
Africa—but they might be interested in 
book about a regional conflict in Africa an 
the ability of terrorism to flourish there. Th 
author who writes that second book coul 
not have made an informed contributio 
to policy if these monographs hadn't bee 
published first. University presses are a crv 
cial rung in the ladder « 
knowledge.” 

Just how crucial was i 
lustrated by the press’ de 
cision to publish Rolan 


Osama bin Laden: Glob: 
Terrorism and the bin Le 
den Brotherhood, whic 
Duke brought out in re 
cord time just months a 
ter September 11, 200: 
H. Lee Willoughby-Harri 
associate marketing mar 
ager for books at the pres 
recalls, “We wanted t 
create a book for undei 
standing, something thé 
would intervene in publi 
and private discussions about what we 
going on in this country and in the world.” 

It was not a typical project for any un 
versity press, but it became a different kin 
of book precisely because of Duke’s own ir 
terventions, editorial and otherwise. Withi 
weeks, 13,000 copies were in circulation, an 
the hardcover edition sold out. It straine 
the resources of the press—especially of th 
people—almost to the breaking point. 

“When a public has to come to terms wit 
an event this large, and it involves geopc 
litical and religious elements that perhag 
they haven't been called upon to understan 
before, there needs to be some backgroun 
reading to help them,” says Willoughby-Ha 
ris. “That’s what we have provided. The 
speaks to the larger project of universi 
presses.” 

Just one holding in the portfolio, advan 
ing intelligence one reader at a time. 


Baerman M.B.A. ’90 is a special assistant to 
the president. Susan Kauffman, special 
assistant to the senior vice president for public 
affairs, also contributed to this story. 


Attendance by the classes of 1973, 1978, 
and 1983 broke all records for thirtieth, 
twenty-fifth, and twentieth reunions, 
respectively, as thirteen separate classes— 
3,233 strong—came back to campus in 
April. This year, classes celebrating their 
fifty-fifth and sixtieth reunions held their 
own get-togethers. The Half-Century 
Club (HCC), which includes members 
who have previously attended fiftieth 
reunions, celebrated its last April reunion; 
beginning this year, the HCC will have 

its own Reunion Weekend each fall. 


Class Reunion Attendance Class Reunion Attendance 


1943 60th 42 1973 30th 234° 
1948 Soth 29 1978 25th 387° 
HCC 50th+ 38 1983 20th 492° 
1953 30th 254 1988 15th 307 
1958 4dth 143 1993 10th 482 
1963 40th 134 1998 Sth 544 
1968 35th 147 Record-setting* 


April thrills: fresh Pots and old friends 
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Quad squads: parade of classes, right, marches with music to Duke Alumni 
\ssociation luncheon in Cameron, below; hanging out in Buck’s shadow, below 
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Sights and sounds: friends reconnect at the Big Dance, which featured dining, 
dancing, and a confetti fest; tent party on Clocktower Quad, right 
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Sunday gardens gathering: a 
champagne brunch al fresco, with 
strings and smiles: official badges, 


above, presented to new inductees 
at Half-Century Club luncheon 
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Ruby Markham Drakeford ’12 celebrated her 
11th birthday in January. A Durham resident, she is 
one of fifty people in North Carolina older than 110. 


Allan H. Meltzer ’49, who holds a political econ- 
bmy professorship named in his honor at Carnegie 
ellon University in Pittsburgh, is the author of a 
hew book, A History of the Federal Reserve, Volume I: 
913-1951. 


illiam Davis McRae B.S.C.E. '52 began his 
fth term as president of the Dallas County Pioneer 
Association, an organization dedicated to preserving 
he history of Dallas County and its people, 
brganizations, and businesses. He has also published 
is third book, Proud Heritage, Volume IIL. 
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red James ur. ’54 was inducted into Episcopal 
\cademy’s Alumni Athletics Hall of Fame. He lives in 
ampton, N.H. 


ohn D. Kistler Ill 54 was inducted into Episcopal 
\cademy’s Alumni Athletics Hall of Fame. He lives 
Vero Beach, Fla. 


harles Lee Nance Jr. 56, M.D. ’59 was honored 
y the N.C. Orthopaedic Group as Distinguished 
Drthopaedic Surgeon. After serving in the U.S. Army 
edical Corps, he practiced for 30 years before retiring 
© Wilmington, N.C., with his wife, Linda. 


frank M. Bell Jr. ’59 was named, for the second 

e, one of Woodward/White Publishers’ 2003-2004 
Sest Lawyers in America, in the area of real-estate law. 
fe and his wife, Ranlet, live in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


}inton F. Brooks 59 was nominated by President 
Beorge W. Bush as under secretary for nuclear 

Rcurity and administrator for nuclear security at the 
National Nuclear Security Administration, within the 
Department of Energy. 


ilbur I. Jackson B.D. ’61 has published the 
‘ook Staff Talk, a collection of 52 devotions. A retired 
nited Methodist minister, he and his wife, Carolyn, 
ve in Durham. 


illiam W. Rankin 63, Ph.D. ’77, A.M. ’79 is 

he president of Global AIDS Interfaith Alliance, 
hich recently received a $1 million grant from the 
ill & Melinda Gates Foundation to fight HIV/AIDS 
Malawi, Africa. He and his wife, Sally Heller 


Rankin M.S.N. ’78, live in Tiburon, Calif. 


Richard H. Rogers J.D. ’64, president of Richard 
H. Rogers & Associates, was re-elected chair of the 
Washington Township (Dayton) Zoning Commission. 
He lives in Dayton, Ohio. 


Charles P. Rose ’64, J.D. ’58, executive editor and 
host of The Charlie Rose Show on PBS and a correspon- 
dent for 60 Minutes II on CBS, was inducted into the 
N.C. Association of Broadcasters’ Hall of Fame. The 
NCAB's selection honors native North Carolinians, or 
those born elsewhere, who have become distinctly 
identified with the state and have made outstanding, 
career-long contributions to their field. 


Susan Davis Allen 65 is vice chancellor for research 
and academic affairs at Arkansas State University. She 
was a chemistry professor at Florida State University. 


Peter S. Gilchrist J.D. 65 was re-elected to his 
eighth term as district attorney of Mecklenburg 
County, N.C. 


Gary L. Witzenburg B.S.M.E. ’65 retired early 
from General Motors Engineering to resume his 
writing career. A former contributor to Playboy, Popular 
Mechanics, Motor Trend, and Automobile Quarterly, he 
is the author of five automotive books. He is currently 
features editor for Automotive Industries, a contributing 
editor to automedia.com, and a regular contributor to 
several other industry magazines and websites. He and 
his wife, Jill, live in East Lansing, Mich. 


Marion Lawrence Hicks Jr. ’67 was named 
one of Woodward/White Publishers’ 2003-2004 Best 
Lawyers in America. A senior partner at Thompson & 
Knight, he and his wife, Beverly, live in Dallas, Texas. 


Melinda Mallahan Hunt ’67 teaches high-school 
English, Spanish, and French at Academia Vasco Nufiez 
de Balboa in Panama City, Panama. She and her hus- 

band, David Jeffrey Hunt ’68, live in Panama City. 


James R. Fox ’68, J.D.’71 was named, for a 
second time, one of Woodward/White Publishers’ 
2003-2004 Best Lawyers in America, in the area of 
business litigation. 


David Jeffrey Hunt ’68 is executive director of 
the American Chamber of Commerce and Industry in 
Panama. He and his wife, Melinda Mallahan 
Hunt ’67, live in Panama City. 


Thomas E. McLain ’68, J.D. 74 was elected a 
trustee and member of the executive committee of the 
Asia Society. He was also elected to chair the Asia 
Society Southern California Center in Los Angeles 
and to the board and executive committee of the 
Library Foundation of Los Angeles. 


W. James Foland ’69 is a principal in the trial law 
firm Foland & Wickens, in Kansas City, Mo. He has 
also been named one of Woodward/White Publishers’ 
2003-2004 Best Lawyers in America, in the area of civil 
litigation. He lectures frequently on various trial topics 
at seminars and law schools throughout the nation. 


Jane Morrison Krauhs ’69 was re-elected for 
her seventh term as treasurer of the American 
Medical Writers Association for 2003. She is a senior 
scientist in the life sciences, systems, and service 
business unit of Wylie Laboratories, Inc., in Houston. 
She lives in Shoreacres, Texas. 


J. Anthony Manger ’69 was named one of 
Woodward/White Publishers’ 2003-2004 Best Lawyers 
in America, in the area of health-care law. 


MARRIAGES: Sylvia Williams Watson ’59 to 
Kenneth R. Jaegers Sr. on Oct. 12. Residence: 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Daniel M. Dickinson B.S.E. ’83 

Nancy J. Ham ’82 

Joyce Harrold Hamilton ’65 

Patricia Dempsey Hammond ’80 

William J. Hanenberg B.S.E. ’73, M.B.A.’80 

Bharet Malhotra B.S.E. ’83 

Nicholas A. Pope ’70 

Jane Rohlf-Boyer ’70 

Bruce Jay Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83 

Professional school representatives: 

Leslie M. Marsicano ’78, M.Div. ’81 
Divinity School 

Charlotte R. Clark ’79, M.E.M. ’83 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences 

Roy William Kiefer M.B.A. ’78 
Fuqua School of Business 

Michael H. Yoh B.S.C.E. ’85 
Pratt School of Engineering 

Judith Ann Maness M.H.A. ’83 
Department of Health Administration 

Sarah H. Adams ’70, J.D. ’73 
School of Law 

Dale Russell Shaw ’69, M.D. ’73 
School of Medicine 

Rebecca Dawn Warlick M.S.N. ’93 
School of Nursing 

Allen William Wicken M.S. ’74 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 

Albert G. Buehler, Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

Alex Roland Ph.D. ’74, Department of History 


Student representatives: 


Heather Renee Oh ’03, President, Class of 2003 
Michael Louis Sacks ’04, President, Class of 2004 


Edward Van Velsor Williamson, President 
Class of 2005 

Joshua Jean-Baptiste ’04, President 
Duke Student Government 

Robert Saunders, President 
Graduate and Professional School Council 


Honorary members: 
William J. Griffith III ’50 
former Vice President for Student Affairs 
N. Allison Haltom ’72 
Vice President and University Secretary 
William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
former University Archivist 
Sue Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93 
Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs 
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10s & 80s 


Maurice H. Hall |.LD. '70 was named chairman of 
Millsaps College's board of trustees. He is an attorney 
in Meridian, Miss. 


Sallie E. Hildebrandt "70 was elected president 
of the California Psychological Association, the largest 
state psychological association in the U.S. She is a li- 
censed psychologist in private practice in La Jolla, Calif. 


J. Keith Kennedy '70, M.Div. '74 represented 
Duke at the inauguration of the president of the 
Wesley Theological Seminary in Washington, D.C. 


E. Lorraine de Montluzin A.M. ‘71, Ph.D. '74, a 
history professor at Francis Marion University, was 
named a Board of Trustees Research Scholar. He lives 
in Florence, S.C. 


Guy F. Guinn 71, a member of Calfee, Halter & 
Griswold, was named one of Woodward/White 
Publishers’ 2003-2004 Best Lawyers in America. 


John W. Spears Jr. '71 chairs the Fiduciary Law 
Section of the State Bar of Georgia for 2002-03. He 
practices law in Decatur, Ga., and concentrates on 
fiduciary litigation. 


Carolyn Cook Gotay '73 was named Professor of 
Survivorship by the Susan G. Komen Foundation for 
her research related to cancer survivors. She is a 
professor at the University of Hawaii Cancer Research 
Center. She and her husband, Mark J. Gotay ’73, 
and their two children live in Kailua, Hawaii. 


Mary Rocap 773 was awarded an Artist Fellowship 
for Songwriting by the N.C. Arts Council. Her CD, 
Sweet Mimosa, was released in December 2002. 


Michael Allen Brownlee M.D. '74, the Anita S& 
Jack Saltz Professor of Diabetes Research at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, received the 
Claude Bernard Medal of the European Association 
for the Study of Diabetes. As honoree, he will deliver 
the Claude Bernard Lecture at the combined EASD 
and International Diabetes Federation meeting, to be 
held in Paris, France. 


Donna Coleman Gregg J... '74 was named vice 
president, general counsel, and corporate secretary of 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 


Darrell Boyd '75 was promoted to assistant professor 
of organizational management at Eastern University 
in St. Davids, Pa. He is working toward a doctorate in 
adult education at Nova Southeastern University. 


George Elroy Gadson 775 has been commis- 
sioned to create a sculpture for the entrance to Fort 
Lauderdale’s new African-American Library. In 1995 
and 1999, he was commissioned by the South Florida 
Super Bowl XXIX and XXXIII Host Committees to 
create two limited-edition bronze sculptures, “The 
Kicker” and “The Quarterback.” These were repro- 
duced and given to all NFL team owners. 


Frank Gayle ‘75, M.S. ’76 is leading a team of 
experts in evaluating the World Trade Center’s 
structural steel as part of the official investigation of 
the disaster. Their goal is to improve building codes 
and practices to increase the safety of occupants and 
first responders. He and his wife, Debbie, and their 
two children live in Gaithersburg, Md. 


David C. Kohler ’75, J.D. 78 was appointed 
director of Southwestern University School of Law’s 
National Entertainment and Media Law Institute, 
where he will also be a law professor. He was senior 
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vice president and general counsel at Cable News 
Network (CNN). 


Lewis Dean Paschal '76 is the author of By the 
Light of the Jukebox, a collection of short stories, 
published by Ontario Review Press. He lives in New 
Orleans, where he works as an ER physician. 


Eugene M. Schwartz J.D. '76 was appointed 
senior vice president and general counsel of Columbi 
Bank of Fair Lawn, N.J. 


Bradley Roberts Byrne ’77, a partner at Adam 
and Reese, was elected to Alabama’s state senate in 
November 2002. 


Charles S. MacFarlane '77 is director of the 
Virginia Department of Aviation, which oversees the 
state’s 69 public-use airports. He lives in Richmond. 


Lisa Menefee '77 was elected to a seat on the 21: 
Judicial District Court of North Carolina. She was in 
private practice, where she focused on family law. Shi 
lives in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Christopher C. Bernhardt B.S.E. '78 has been 
appointed president and general manager of ITT 
Industries, an electronic warfare and systems supplier 
for military units around the globe. He had been vice 
president and director of programs since 2001. He 
lives in West Orange, N.]. 


Howard M. Goldberg '78 was appointed the 
Associated Press’ assistant chief in Los Angeles for 
Southern California and Nevada. 


Margaret Mott Watkins ’78 joined GE Capital’ 
Business Productivity Solutions unit as a senior finan 
cial analyst. She and her husband, John, live in Atlant 


Cynthia Collins Allner '80 was appointed a 
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director of the Baltimore office of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond for a three-year term. She is a 
principal of Miles & Stockbridge, in Baltimore. 


‘Deborah Jordan Matthews M.Ed. ’80 is senior 
administrator for the Wake County Public Schools’ 
Academically Gifted Program. The school system has 
an enrollment of 104,000 students, with approximately 
17,000 identified as academically gifted. She and her 
‘husband, Ben, and their son live in Raleigh, N.C. 


Paul Wayne Speruto '80, M.D. ’84, A.M. ’84 was 
‘honored by the American Society for Therapeutic 
Radiology and Oncology and by the Society of Neuro- 
‘Oncology for his clinical trials evaluating radiation 
therapy isolated at brain tumors. He and his wife, Jody 
‘Laursen, and their three children live in Minneapolis. 


‘Lori Weber Ketcham ’81 was named special ethics 
counsel for the National Labor Relations Board. In this 


EO of DrinkMore Water, a bottled-water company 
serving the Baltimore-Washington metro area. The 
‘company was named to the Inc. 500 list of the 500 


John Gergory Selby A.M. ’81, Ph.D. 84, a 
history professor at Roanoke College, is the author of 
Virginians at War: The Civil War Experiences of Seven 
Young Confederates. His book was nominated for the 
Jefferson Davis Award, presented annually by the 
Museum of the Confederacy. 


Paul Edward Farmer ’82, a professor at Harvard 
|Medical School and founder of Partners in Health, 
received the Heinz Family Foundation’s Award for the 
Human Condition. His models for preventing the spread 
of drug-resistant strains of tuberculosis and AIDS in 
veloping nations have been used internationally by 
e World Health Organization. 


David Graham Leitch ’82 was named deputy 
counsel and deputy assistant to President George W. 
Bush. He was counsel to the Transition Planning Of 
fice for the Department of Homeland Security. 


Sheila F. Maith ’83 was named vice president of 
leadership and development for the Fannie Mae Foun- 
dation. She lives in Washington. 


Steven Charles Morton M.Div. ’83 has been a 
co-leader of workshops on “Leadership Development 
and Local Church Transformation” in the cities of 
Soweto and Pearl, South Africa. He also lectured at 
the University of Pretoria during his visit to South 


David Graveen ’84 is the owner of Acme Movie 
Poster Co., which replicates and sells classic movie 
osters. It is the largest movie-poster collection in the 
World. He lives in Glastonbury, Conn. 










bf Temple University’s College of Liberal Arts. She 
Was associate dean for faculty affairs at Northwestern 
University’s arts and sciences school, where she also 
faught political science. 


Ronald Orlando Sally 84 was named chief 
Pperating officer of the Colorado Crush, a member of 
fhe Arena Football League. 
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Margaret Burns M.D. ’38 


t a time when 

most of her 

contemporaries 

have long since 
given up office hours 
in favor of tee times, 
ninety-year-old Mar- 
garet Burns continues 
to see psychiatric pa- 
tients in her native 
Asheville on a part- 
time basis. 

“Practicing medi- 
cine is something that 
keeps you alive,” says 
Burns, who was one 
of the first women to 
graduate from the 
Duke School of Medi- 
cine. “You want to 
know and be part of 
things more than peo- 
ple who aren't in this 
profession.” 

Medicine has been 
part of her life since 
she was a young girl. 
She was inspired, she 
says, by Louise Inger- 
soll, a doctor and 
former missionary 
who had set up prac- 
tice in Asheville to 
treat women. Burns’ 
mother fell gravely ill, 
and Ingersoll restored 
her to health. “When 
I saw that, I was sold. 
I thought, ‘Oh, if only 
I could do something 
like that,’ ” says Burns. 

While still just a 
teenager, she became 
an assistant in Inger- 
soll’s office to learn 
more about medicine. 
In 1929, when Duke 
officials announced 
that they would open 
North Carolina’s first, 
four-year medical 
school—and admit 
women on the same 
basis as men—Burns 
knew her path was set. 

She completed the 
required undergraduate 
science prerequisites 
in three years, en- 
tering medical school 
without receiving a 
bachelor’s degree. She 
was “socially back- 
ward” and clumsy as a 
child, she says, and 


clinical studies terri- 
fied her. “I was scared 
of every patient that 
came in there. I felt I 
was going to make a 
mistake in treating 
someone.” 

Those fears were 
soon quelled by an 
episode that would 
alter her outlook on 
life—and the course 
of her career. After 
graduating, she began 
her pediatric residency 
at a hospital in Dover, 
Delaware, and, within 
a few months, con- 
tracted tuberculosis. 
The disease trans- 
formed the young 
doctor into a patient 
for much of the next 
three years and forced 
her to undergo disfig- 
uring surgery in which 
parts of several ribs 
were removed. 

“T learned a lot of 
things about people 
that I wouldn’t have 
if I hadn’t had tuber- 
culosis,” Burns 
says. “There was 
an awakening as to 
how patients feel.” 

After recovering, 
she took an adminis- 
trative position at 
Agnes Scott College 
in Decatur, Georgia, 
where a new medical 
school was being es- 
tablished for women. 
But in 1945, she re- 
turned to western 
North Carolina. “If 
you're from the moun- 
tains, you really never 
want to leave,” she 
explains. 

She worked in a 
pediatric hospital in 
Asheville in the late 
1940s and, later, she 
was the first physician 
to work at a new re- 
gional blood bank. Af- 
ter several years there, 
however, she began to 
worry that the strain 
would be too much 
for her health. 

Having developed 
an interest in group 





dynamics, Burns de- 
cided to give up gen- 
eral medicine in favor 
of psychiatry. After a 
residency at Wake 
Forest University’s 
medical school, she 
spent several years on 
the staff of Highland 
Hospital, a mental 
institution in Ashe- 
ville that was affiliated 
with Duke until it was 
sold in the 1980s. 

Burns went into 
private practice in 
1963 and kept at it 
full time for twenty- 
eight years. Despite 
“retiring” in 1991, she 
continues to see a few 
patients and do some 
consulting. “I have 
durable brains and am 
still useful,” she says 
emphatically. 

Gwen Ashburn, 
a literature professor 
at the University of 
North Carolina at 
Asheville who has 


conducted research 


Mitinnie Par onerle 


on Burns for a book 
on the city’s promi- 
nent women, finds the 
doctor inspiring. Burns 
was a pioneer who 
treated black patients 
during segregation and 
often went into jails to 
see mentally ill people, 
Ashburn says. But 
Burns, herself, dis- 
misses the notion that 
she had an extraordin- 
ary career or even 
blazed trails for suc- 
ceeding generations of 
female physicians. 

“T don’t think of 
myself as unusual 
for my background,” 
she says. “Women 
should be in medi- 
cine. The profession 
is better with them 
in it.” 

—Matthew Burns 


Burns, who is not 
related to his subject, 
is a freelance writer 
in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 
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TAKING CENTER STAGE AT SHAW 


Clarence Newsome ’72, M.Div. ’75, Ph.D. ’82 


na rainy 
Mother’s Day 
in 1972, Clar- 
ence Newsome 
became the first black 
student to give Duke’s 





commencement ad- 
dress, sharing the stage 
with keynote speaker 
Walter Cronkite. More 
than three decades 
later, Newsome finds 
himself once again 
preparing to take the 
stage at a college grad- 
uation—not as a stu- 
dent this time, but as 
a university president. 
In February, Newsome, 
a Baptist preacher and 
former dean of Howard 
University’s divinity 
school, became presi- 
dent of Shaw Univer- 
sity in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

Newsome has an 
ambitious vision for 
the future of Shaw, the 
South’s oldest histor- 
ically black university. 
He hopes to build up- 
on the school’s acade- 
mic reputation and 
revamp recruitment 
efforts, while also 
working to improve 
the lives of current 
students and increase 
the endowment. Al- 
though this is his first 
time heading a uni- 
versity, Newsome has 


spent most of his life 
in academe. 

He entered Duke 
in 1968, becoming in- 
volved with the Chapel 
Committee and the 
Afro-American Soci- 
ety, and he developed 
a friendship with presi- 
dent Terry Sanford, 
for whom he would 
later occasionally write 
speeches. He also met 
his wife, Lynne Platt 
73, M.Ed. ’75, here. 
But his primary extra- 
curricular activity was 
football, a sport he says 
helped prepare him for 
his job at Shaw. Play- 
ing football “helped 
me develop discipline, 
and learn how to 
accept a challenge,” 
he says. 

After graduating, 
Newsome spent a year 
as acting dean of black 
affairs at Duke, before 
earning his master’s 
and his doctorate. As 
acting dean, Newsome 
worked to help streng- 
then the still-young 
Black Studies program, 
recruit more African- 
American undergrad- 
uates and faculty 
members, and build 
up a summer program 
designed to give rising 
black freshmen an 
academic leg-up before 
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they entered Duke in 
the fall. After earning 
his doctorate, he 
taught for eight years 
at Duke’s divinity 
school. He is now a 
Duke trustee. 

In 1986, Newsome 
left for Howard Uni- 
versity, where he was 
assistant dean of the 
divinity school. In 
1992, he was named 
dean, a position he 
held until becoming 
president of Shaw. 

While his students 
and colleagues at 
Howard will remem- 
ber Newsome for many 
accomplishments, 
perhaps his greatest 
achievement, they say, 
was increasing enroll- 
ment in the divinity 
school by 59 percent. 
Newsome attributes 
the large increase to 
the reputation of the 
school and a beefed-up 
recruitment effort. “I 
worked the churches, 
wrote to them,” he 
says. “I tried to get 
the alumni to get 
active. And I preached 
every Sunday.” 

Shaw’s trustees say 
they hope that New- 
some can create vast 
enrollment increases 
there, too—from the 
current 2,700 to 





10,000. He says he’ll 
interpret the board’s 
“10,000 figure” as 
more of a call to in- 
crease recruitment 
efforts than a realistic 
short-term goal. 

In addition to in- 
creasing enrollment, 
one of his major pri- 
orities is taking care 
of current students 
and “finding ways to 
do more to support 
them.” Newsome also 
plans on revamping 
Shaw’s advising sys- 
tem and raising what 
he says is the already 
high standard of in- 
struction. 

“One of the distinct 
things about Shaw is 
that it provides an op- 
portunity for students 
who might not have 
been able to attend 
college otherwise,” 
he says. He’s proud 
of that, but he’s not 
satisfied. Amherst Col- 
lege, one of the coun- 
try’s top liberal-arts 
colleges, is a model 
for what he’d like to 
achieve at Shaw. “I 
want that to be said of 
Shaw without hesita- 
tion—that we are one 
of the very, very best 
liberal-arts schools in 
the nation.” 


—Lucas Schaefer ’04 


Thomas Preston Burton '85 joined the Washing- 
ton law firm Caplin & Drysdale as a partner. He 
specializes in criminal defense and corporate gover- 
nance issues and civil litigation. He and his wife, 
Joanne, live in Alexandria, Va. 


June H. Shapiro '85 was the president of the 
Independent Practice division of the New York State 
Psychological Association for 2002. She and her 
husband, Stephen Goldbaum, and their four sons live 
in Brooklyn. 


Allen William Nelson ’86, J.D. 89 was appointed 
to the board of trustees of the Georgia Trust for His- 
toric Preservation. He is a senior compliance counsel 
for BellSouth Corp. He and his wife, Amy, and their 
two children live in Atlanta. 


Mary Sawyer Ph.D. ’86, an associate professor at 
Iowa State University, was the keynote speaker at Luther 
College's observance of Martin Luther King Jr. Day. 


Timothy N. Thoelecke Jr. ’86 was selected to 
give two presentations at the 2003 Landscape Ontaric 
Conference, held in Toronto. He is the president of 
Garden Concepts, Inc., in Glenview, Ill. 


Benjamin Scott Whaley Le Clercq ’87 isa 
managing partner of Ten Street, located in 
Charleston, S.C. 


Geoffrey Bromilow di Mauro ’88 has joined the 
Orlando corporate law firm Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster 
Kantor, and Reed as an associate attorney in the liti- 
gation department. He specializes in bankruptcy and 
creditors’ rights. He is a member of the Duke Club of 
Central Florida’s board of directors. He and his wife, 
Leslie, and their two children live in Southwest Orlando 


Jeffrey Marc Siminoff ’88 is an executive 
director in the law division at Morgan Stanley, where 
he specializes in global employment law. He lives in 
New York. 


Michael D. Mayes J.D. ’89 joined Evans & Dixon, 
one of the largest insurance defense firms in the United 
States. He concentrates in workers’ compensation anc 
insurance law. He lives in Crane, Mo. 


MARRIAGES: Thomas Preston Burton ’85 to 
Joanne B. Mazarella on Sept. 1, 2001. Residence: 
Alexandria, Va...Daniel Howard Golwyn ’85 to 
Jennifer Richardson on Sept. 25. Residence: Winston- 
Salem, N.C....Elizabeth Ames Brown ’87 to 
Brett Joseph Tulacro 90 on Feb. 8. Residence: 
Bethesda, Md. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter adopted by Mark 
Arthur Bartner ’8! and Sarah E. Gilbert on June 18, 
2001 (born May 10, 2000). Named Emily An-Mei... 
Twins, second son and first daughter, to Mitchell A. 
Garber '82 and Michele Garber on Sept. 19. Named 
Evan Joseph and Samantha Rose...First child and 
daughter to Morris Friedman ’84 and Colleen 
Bohan Friedman on Dec. 9. Named Virginia Nolan... 
Second child and first son to Robyn Madeleine 
Levy ’84 and James M. Weisz on Feb. 14. Named 
Bryan Alexander...Second child and son to Robert 
Harleston Lesesne '85 and Margaret Wueste 
Lesesne ’86 on Dec. 16. Named Jackson Black- 
stone...Second child and daughter to William 
Preston Nixon ’85, M.B.A. 92 and Deborah 
Gardner Nixon ’88 on Oct. 8, 2001. Named 
Alexandra “Sandy” Brooke...Fourth child and son to 
June Heather Shapiro '85 and Stephen Gold- 
baum on Aug. 22. Named Curtis Rock...Fifth child 
and daughter to Stephanie Childs Struble ‘85 
and Bob Struble on Dec. 16. Named Grace Elizabeth..| 
Second child and son to Margaret Wueste 
Lesesne '86 and Robert Harleston Lesesne 
’85 on Dec. 16. Named Jackson Blackstone... 

Second child and daughter to ImMe Lisa Suh 
Chmielewski '86 and Paul Chmielewski on June 































14. Named Laine Alison... Second child and son to 
argaret Wueste Lesesne ’86 and Robert 
Harleston Lesesne ’85 on Dec. 16. Named 
Jackson Blackstone... Third child and second daughter 
to Kurt David Marttila ’86 and Lisa Granozio 
Marttila ’86 on Aug. 20. Named Elizabeth 

Pauline... Third child and son to James Derrick 
Quattlebaum ’86 and Lisa Jones Quattlebaum on 
Jan. 30. Named Samuel Dalton...Second child and 

st daughter to David Wyman Walker ’86 and 
imone Scott-Walker on Dec. 24. Named Lauren 
race...Second child and first daughter to Laurie 
uller Bevier ’87 and Richard Hasbrouck 
Bevier B.S.E. ’87. Named Marguerite Hasbrouck... 
First child and daughter to Theresa Lauerhass 
leigmann '87 and John Bradford Weigmann 
88 on Noy. 13. Named Nicole Lena...Second child 
and first daughter to Celeste Barnette Camp- 
bell '88 and Peter James Campbell B.S.E. ’88 
on Feb. 18. Named Caroline Ella... Third child and 
‘rst daughter to Robyn Raynes Myers ’88 and 
ichael S. Myers on Dec. 22, 2000. Named Laryssa 
Ayn...Second child and daughter to Deborah 
Gardner Nixon ’88 and William Preston Nixon 
85, M.B.A. 92 on Oct. 8, 2001. Named Alexandra 
‘Sandy” Brooke...Second child and first son to 
Hazel Landwehr Porter ’838, J.D. 94 and Greg 
orter on Aug. 15. Named Ryan James...Second child 
and son to Sonya Stellwagon Schroeder ’88 
and Darren Schroeder on Aug. 20. Named Zachary 
Doleman...First child and daughter to John Brad- 
ford Weigmann ’88 and Theresa Lauerhass 
Neigmann ’87 on Novy. 13. Named Nicole Lena... 
second child and first son to Jeffrey Todd Con- 
stable ’89 and Michelle Constable on May 15. 
amed George Houston II...First child and daughter 
0 Martina Monique Garris-Bingham ’89, 


J.D. °92 and Galen Bingham on Sept. 21. Named 
Landis Rachelle...First child and son to Audrey L. 
Hillyard ’89 and Vincent Desiderioscioli on Jan. 20. 
Named Anthony Warren...Second child and 
daughter to Susan Zapotoczny Hubbuch ’89 
and John Hubbuch on Oct. 16. Named Julia Kathe- 
rine...Second child and first daughter to Mary 
Theresa Kaloupek Moran ’89 and Scott Moran 
on Dec. 7. Named Kathryn Josephine. 





Susan Vissers Lisa '90 is a director in institutional 
equity sales at Merrill Lynch in Boston. She and her 
husband, Tony, and their two children live in Sudbury, 
Mass. 


Stephanie A. May 90 was named assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology at Denison 
University. She lives in Granville, Ohio. 


John H. Tabor M.B.A. 90 is in charge of marketing 
and business development at the Charlotte office of 
the architectural firm Perkins & Will. 


B. Joseph Touma 790 is a member of River Cities 
Ear, Nose, and Throat Specialists in Huntington, W.Va. 


Robert Aaron Book 791, who earned his M.B.A. 
at the University of Chicago’s business school in August, 
is a research analyst at The CNA Corp. He and his 
wife, Mandy, and their two children live in Fairfax, 
Va. 


Franck Courmont LL.M. 91 is global head of the 
legal department at AXA Investment Managers, a 
global asset management company based in London. 


William Maurice Cowan 91 was elected 
president of the Massachusetts Black Lawyers 
Association. He is a partner at the Boston law firm 
Mintz Levin Cohn Ferris Glovsky and Popeo, working 
in the litigation section. He lives in Stoughton, Mass. 


John Sperry Decker 91 was named a partner of 
Vinson & Elkins, working in its energy practice area, 
where he represents companies in the energy industry 
in regulatory and transactional matters. He lives in 


McLean, Va. 


Jason Keith Jones '91 completed a 15-month 
backpacking trip around the world, which took him 
across five continents and 25 countries. After returning 
to Atlanta, he was hired by the Trammell Crow Co., 
where he is a commercial real-estate broker. 


Valerie Lynn Burlein '93, a government writer 
for The State in Columbia, S.C., received the 
newspaper's 2001 Ambrose E. Gonzalez Award for 
excellence in writing. 


Heather Whitaker Goldstein 93 is an attorney 
with McGuire, Woode & Bissette. She and her 
husband, Jeremy H. Goldstein 94, and their 
two sons live in Asheville, N.C. 


Lonnie McGowen Player Jr. 93 is an attorney 
with the law firm Hutchens and Senter in 
Fayetteville, N.C., where he specializes in corporate 
transactions, commercial litigation, and creditors’ 
rights. He, his wife, Dana Faye, and his stepdaughter 
live in Fayetteville. 


David William Sar 93 was named a partner at 
Brooks, Pierce, McLendon, Humphrey & Leonard, 
of Greensboro, N.C. His practice is in business 
litigation and intellectual property law. He joined the 


firm in 1996. 
























You’ ve waited 60 years for this. It better be zood. 





now under construction, so don’t wait any longer. Call 919-929-1995 today. 


Life has been good to you. Now it gets even better. 


It will be. At The Cedars of Chapel Hill, you’! enjoy an independent lifestyle. The benefits of 
home ownership. And the security of knowing that everything from assisted living to long 
term nursing care is here for you. Not to mention the temperate climate and natural beauty of 
one of the best places to live, work and retire in America. 

And, as if that weren’t more than enough, The Cedars will have a 
clubhouse with meeting rooms. An indoor swimming pool and 
fitness center. A business center, library, beauty salon and barber 
shop. Formal and informal dining. Even continuing education. All 
minutes from the University of North Carolina and UNC Hospitals. 


As you might expect, anything this good is bound to attract its share of attention. And we’re 
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WHERE IHE RESIDENTS 
ARE ANYTHING BUT RETIRING 


Carol Woods’ residents have been making a difference all their 
lives. And they’re not about to stop just because they’ve retired. 

In fact, living at Carol Woods gives you even more time for the 
things that really matter in the community. Such as tutoring a child 
or preserving a wildlife habitat. Supporting the arts or creating art. 
Teaching a computer class or leading a fitness class. 

And, with a child development center on campus, you can 
share a story, plant a flower or coach a youngster right in your back 
yard. 

Carol Woods’ residents contribute to the vitality of Chapel Hill 
in hundreds of ways. And, they’ve helped establish Carol Woods’ 
national reputation for innovation and excellence. 

Carol Woods is a service-rich community where you can 
spread your wings, try new things, and truly make a difference. 

To learn more or to schedule a visit, call us at 800-518-9333. 


|CAROLWOODS 


RETIREMENT COMMUNITY 





f=} 750 Weaver Dairy Rd., Chapel Hill, NC 27514 » 1-800-518-9333 
info@carolwoods. org/www. carolwoods.org 


rau ovens Carol Woods Is An Accredited, Not-For- Profit Community 
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Hillary Jane Schubach 193 js assistant brand 

manager on the brand-marketing team for Dentyne gum 
which will launch Dentyne Fire, the latest addition to 
the Dentyne Ice product line. She lives in New York. 


Matthew T. Yeatman 93, who completed a 
fellowship in gastroenterology and hepatology at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in June, works for Digestive 
Disorders Associates, a private practice group in 
Annapolis, Md. He and his wife, Kathleen 
Elizabeth Albus 93, and their son live in 


Baltimore. 


Douglas Merle Brown B.S.E. 94 was hired as 
project manager for Woolpert in its Belleville, Ill., 
office. The firm’s primary focus in the region is school 
construction and renovation. 


William Kearns Davis Jr. A.M. '94 was named 
a partner at Brooks, Pierce, McLendon, Humphrey & 
Leonard, of Greensboro, N.C. Since joining the firm 
in 1996, he has represented clients in business, per- 
sonal injury, real estate, and construction litigation. 


Jodi Berlin Ganz "94 is an associate at the law 
firm Davis Polk & Wardwell. She and her husband, 
Marc, and their daughter recently moved to New Yor 
after three years in London. 


Robert D. Gilbreath 94 is a brand manager at 
Procter & Gamble in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Richard Ramas Gillespie Jr. M.D. '94 was 
named a partner at CornerStone Eye, Nose & Throat 
in Monroe, Texas. 


Jeremy H. Goldstein 94, who founded his own 
commercial real-estate firm in 1999, has added a 
partner to form G/M Property Group. He and his wife 
Heather Whitaker Goldstein, and their two 
sons live in Asheville, N.C. 


Sara Suzanne Poor Ph.D. ’94 delivered a lecture 
in November sponsored by the Duke Symposium on 
Medieval and Early Modern Germanic Studies. She 
focused on medieval mystical texts, which she teache 
as an assistant professor at Princeton University. 


Benjamin E. Rusiloski Ph.D. 94 was named 
chair of the mathematics and physics department at 
Delaware Valley College. He and his daughter live 
in Doylestown, Del. 


Jeffrey Todd Schwartz '4 is an associate with 
Booz Allen Hamilton in McLean, Va. He and his 
wife, Michelle, and their two children live in Potomac 
Falls, Va. 


Nathaniel Sekole Turner ’94 was sworn in as a 
diplomat by the U.S. State Department in October, 
after completing training as a foreign-service officer. 
His first diplomatic assignment is at the U.S. consular 
post in Shenyang, China. 


Larry Bohall M.Div. '95 has published a book, 
Martyr’s Cry, which has been nominated for the 
Mountain and Plains Booksellers’ Association Fiction 
Book of the Year Award, as well as the Mystery 
Writers of America’s 2003 Edgar Award for Best First 
Novel. He lives in St. Joseph, Mo. 


Jason Steven Annan B.S.E. ’96 is the co-author 
of The Great Cooper River Bridge, which documents th 
construction and history of one of Charleston’s most 


significant landmarks. He lives in Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Mark Andrew Brod 196, a graduate of Harvard 
University’s law school, works at Simpson Thacher 
and Barlett. His wife, Megumi Ichikawa Brod 
96, who earned her M.B.A. at Harvard’s business 
school in June 2002, works at Tishman Speyer Prope 
ties. They live in New York. 


Kevin Jacob Daniels 96 won his second Sports 
Emmy Award for outstanding technical achievement 



















































related to television broadcasts of NASCAR events. 
‘He also managed the development of the official 
‘statistical program for the Arena Football League. 


‘Mandy Manzanares DeOrio '97 is a physician 
assistant at the Mayo Clinic. Her husband, Matthew 
James DeOrio 98, is completing a five-year 
residency in orthopedic surgery at the Mayo Clinic. 
‘They live in Rochester, Minn. 


David Alan Dixon J.D. ’99 joined the litigation 
department of Downey, Brand, Seymour & Rohwer of 
Sacramento, Calif. His practice is in labor and employ- 
ment litigation and counseling. 


tefan Erik Teichert B.S.E. 99 earned his 
Jaw degree at the University of Virginia. He lives in 
an Diego. 


ARRIAGES: Melissa Ditz ’90 to Jon Proctor on 
July 26, 2002, in Hawaii. Residence: Cary, N.C.... 
John Christopher Oeltjen 90 to Stacey 
astanes on Sept. 15. Residence: Houston...Brett 
Joseph Tulacro 90 to Elizabeth Ames 
Brown ’87 on Feb. 8. Residence: Bethesda, Md.... 
ilman Thomas Gates ’97, J.D. 98 to Sherard 
Anne Rawson on Dec. 7. Residence: Charlotte... 
Lonnie McGowan Player 93 to Dana Faye 
layer on March 16. Residence: Fayetteville, 
N.C....Sean Brandon Pocock 793 to Sarah 
olleen Holliday on Dec. 21. Residence: Tucson... 
jason M. Scaggs 94 to Lisa Martins on Dec. 14. 
esidence: Oakland, Calif....Jennifer Manning 
Winsberg 94 to Harris Bryan Winsberg on Sept. 
28. Residence: Atlanta...Charles Kristian 
Hanby B.S.E. 95 to Stacey Anne Moore on July 13. 


Miller 797 on Dec. 28. Residence: Durham... 
Gretchen McCreery Lawler 796 to Andrew H. 

ilton on Oct. 26. Residence: San Francisco... 
Mandy Lee Manzanares 97 to Matthew 
lames DeOrio 98 on May 25. Residence: 
ochester, Minn... Jennifer Ann Miller 97 to 
Kevin Jacob Daniels "96 on Dec. 28. Residence: 
Durham...Matthew James DeOrio 98 to 
andy Lee Manzanares 797 on May 25. 
esidence: ee Minn. 


Fink B. S. E. 90 and Jonathan Sullivan on Sept. 18. 
Named Timothy Judson...Second child and first son 
0 Thomas Downing Hawkins 90 and Carolyn 
ad Hopkins on May 29. Named Thomas Downing 
...second child and son born to Susan George 
Eines 90 and Donaldson James on Sept. 27. Named 
Seorge Walker... Twins, first son and daughter, to 
Susan Vissers Lisa 90 and Tony Lisa on Aug. 
30. Named Theodore and Charlotte...Second child 
and son to Mark David Lutostansky ’90 and 
lizabeth McClelland Lutostansky B.S.E. 
92 on Dec. 23. Named Keith Thomas...First child 
ind daughter to Elizabeth Cole Peaslee '90 
and Christopher Peaslee on Dec. 24. Named Hannah 
lare...Second child and daughter to Lisa Weis- 
feldt Strouse "90 and David Strouse on May 20. 
amed Julia Skylar...First child and son to Deborah 
Banks Forrest ’91 and Jonathan Forrest on Aug. 
19. Named Benjamin Leo...First child and son to Paul 
%. Genender 791, J.D. 94 and Anice Genender on 
ov. 12. Named Jack Dash... First child and son 
idopted by Darrell Scott Kindred ’91 and Sally 
Rosen Kindred ’91 on March 14 (born Jan. 17). 
Named Noah Miguel Byron...Second child and son to 
hristine Burchyns Laumakis '91 and Mark 
Anthony Laumakis 792 on June 18. Named 
3enjamin Peter...First child and daughter to Laura 
arter Robinson 791 and Bruce Robinson on Oct. 
7. Named Claire Porter...First child and son to 
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Jesse Vickey ’97 


resh out of 
college, you sit 
down for your 
first business 
lunch amid a whirl of 
colleagues, clients, 
plates, silverware, 
glasses, and napkins. 
Quick! “Seize the mo- 
ment,” advises Jesse 
Vickey. Grab that 
napkin and plant it in 
your lap—before you 
end up the odd man 
out with “an origami 
swan staring at you.” 

Vickey is the presi- 
dent of Cap & Com- 
pass, a company dedi- 
cated to giving college 
seniors and recent 
graduates the lowdown 
on what life demands 
—1040 forms, apart- 
ment leases, dinner 
etiquette—but profes- 
sors don’t. 

Founded in 2000 by 
Vickey and his wife, 
Nicole Kelly Vickey 
797 (now the director 
of the coastal program 
for the Nature Con- 
servancy of Alabama), 
Cap & Compass is the 
product of his long- 
standing ambition to 
run his own business. 

The company’s un- 
usual offerings were 
inspired by a series of 
gaffes by recent college 
graduates that he wit- 
nessed while working 
on Wall Street during 
his first two years out 
of Duke. Some of the 
nearly fifty seminars 
offered every year are 
“Avoid Looking Stu- 
pid at Dinner,” “Love 
Your Money,” “Getting 
Your Apartment,” and 
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Translating Day 1 at 
Work,” which had its 
debut at Duke in the 
fall of 2000. 

“We are trying to 
play the role of a big 
brother or big sister,” 


Vickey explains. “Just 
laying down these 
things for you ina 
simple way can save 
you an awful lot of 
time and frustration.” 

The biggest pitfall 
for recent graduates 
is trying too hard to 


stand out, Vickey says. 


Human-resources 
representatives report 
that they often see 
new hires working to 
impress, when they 
should be working to 
fit in. 

Managing money is 
another challenge, 
Vickey says. In the 
seminars, “we’ve had 
a couple of situations 
where someone would 
raise a hand and say, 
‘What do I do? I’ve 
got $20,000 of credit- 
card debt.’ Anda 
number of people in 
the audience roll their 
eyes and say, ‘Oh, girl, 
you’ve got problems.’ 


from the popular seminars ... | 


explained. 


dinner © 
ilelel= 
HMOs - 
apartments 
taxes 
and more... | 


And she would say, 
‘But I’ve got a lot of 
student loans on top 
of that.’ ” 

Cap & Compass has 
no silver bullet for at- 
tacking monstrous 
amounts of personal 
debt, but Vickey is 
confident that his ex- 
perience selling invest- 
ments for the Swiss 
Bank Corporation 
gives him the ability to 
explain basic finances 
in language students 
will understand. For 
college-age audiences, 
delivery is key, and a 
little entertainment 
goes a long way in 
drawing good audi- 
ences. Vickey’s sole 
employee is Andy Fer- 
guson, an amateur 
stand-up comedian and 
former elementary- 
school teacher who tells 
jokes and leads audi- 
ence members through 
skits like “The Apart- 
ment Dating Game,” 
as well as sharing 
useful information. 

Humor also helps 
enliven the pages of life 
after school. explained., 
a how-to book written 
by Vickey that includes 
much of the informa- 
tion provided through 
the seminars. The 
comic strip “Mitch in 
Wonderland,” created 
by classmate Matt 
Gidney ’97 when he 
was an undergraduate 
and updated to reflect 
post-graduate life, in- 





troduces each of the 
book’s chapters. 

The book sells well, 
and Vickey is contin- 
ually thinking of new 
seminars to add to the 
mix. A session on 
budgeting is on the 
way, but he says he 
plans to avoid “soft” 
topics like office poli- 
tics and dating. The 
company recently 
launched “starter-kit” 
websites with city- 
specific information 
on utilities, apart- 
ments, voter registra- 
tion, and more for 
students headed to 
major metro areas. 

Gradual growth is 
the goal for Vickey, 
who doesn’t have an 
exit strategy or long- 
range business plan— 
and doesn't feel he 
needs one. “I honestly 
love the job,” he says. 
“So, as long as I 
continue to really 
enjoy myself, I think 
V’ll just keep doing it.” 

Besides, if he 
stopped, who would 
come to the rescue of 
each year’s throng of 
fresh graduates ready 
to pick up a wine list 
and rhyme “Merlot” 
with “forgot”? 


—James Todd 
Todd ’98 is a freelance 


writer who lives in 


Chapel Hill. 


any www.capand 
compass.com 
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Sheila Feldman Steele }.S.E. 91 and Brooke 
Steele on Aug. 3. Named Desmond Warner...Second 
child and first daughter to Kristen Van Peenan 
Wild ‘9! and Steven Roy Wild "91 on Oct. 22. 
Named Jessica Louise...Second child and daughter to 
Katherine Downs Ashley '92 and David Luigs 
on Dec. 18. Named Emily Ingram...First child and son 
to Heather Wister Fouts '92 and John Louis 
Fouts on Jan. 20. Named Paul Louis...Second child 
and son to Mark Anthony Laumakis '92 and 
Christine Burchyns Laumakis "91 on June 18. 
Named Benjamin Peter...Second child and son to 
Beth McClelland Lutotstansky B.S.E. '92 and 
Mark David Lutotstansky 90 on Dec. 23. 
Named Keith Thomas...First child and daughter to 
Louise Porter Martin '92 and David Grier Martin 
III on Nov. 6. Named Sara Louise... Third child and 
second daughter to Bret Robert Sokoloff '92 and 
Lori Sokoloff on Nov. 8. Named Jamie Elise... First 
child and son to Kathleen Elizabeth Albus '93 
and Matthew T. Yeatman 193 on Oct. 4. Named 
Luke James...Second child and son to Danielle 
Christie Lachman B.S.E. 93 and Derek Blake 
Lachman '93 on Oct. 4. Named Trevor Alexander... 
Second child and son to Heather Whitaker 
Goldstein '93 and Jeremy H. Goldstein '94 on 
Aug. 20. Named Abraham Nathaniel...First child and 
daughter to Jennifer Krzyminksi Younger '93 
and Jay Jenkins Younger Jr. '94 on Oct. 4. 
Named Emma Daye...Second child and son to Natalie 
Daub Wilhelm 793 and Alexander Wilhelm on 
Sept. 5. Named Samuel Charles. ..First child and 
daughter to Jodi Berlin Ganz 94 and Marc Ganz 
on August 8. Named Madeleine Berlin...Second child 
and daughter to Robert D. Gilbreath 94 and 
Stephanie Gilbreath on Dec. 6. Named Ella Jean... 
Second child and son to Jeremy H. Goldstein 
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‘04 and Heather Whitaker Goldstein 93 on 
Aug. 20. Named Abraham Nathaniel...First child and 
son to Judy Karen Land '94 and Kyne Wang on 
Oct. 4. Named Justin Kyler...First child and son to 
Julie DeBolt Moeller '94 and Karl Moeller on 
Aug. 13. Named Kai Jakob...Second child and first 
son to Jeffrey Todd Schwartz '94 and Michelle 
Schwartz on Nov. 10. Named Spencer Toby... First 
child and daughter to Sara Ayres Urberg '94 and 
Konrad Urberg on Nov. 6. Named Kristina Caroline... 
First child and daughter to Jay Jenkins Younger 
Jr. '94 and Jennifer Krzyminski Younger '93 
on Oct. 4. Named Emma Daye... Fourth child and 
third son to Rachel Elena Baer "95 and William 
Walter May Jr. B.S.E. 95 on Oct. 7. Named 
Charles Andrew...First child and son to Robert A. 
Erdin "5 and Jennifer Erdin on Nov. 5. Named 
Robert Alexander IV...First child and son to Derek 
James Fromal 95 and Kristin Olivia Fromal 
’97 on Jan. 26. Named Aaron Jacob...Second child 
and son to Brian Allen Shaner 195 and Heidi 
Young Shaner "96 on Sept. 24. Named Peter 
Andrew...First child and daughter to Bradley John 
Dodson ‘96 and Alison Rebekah Flanders 
Dodson '97 on Nov. 28. Named Ainsley Elizabeth... 
First child and daughter to Carolyn Clayton Port 
‘96 and John Eric Port '%6 on Jan. 7. Named Anna 
Elizabeth...First child and daughter to Evangelos 
Ringas B.S.E. '96 and Elizabeth Greene 
Ringas 98 on Jan. 8. Named Calista Elena...Second 
child and son to Heidi Young Shaner '96 and 
Brian Allen Shaner 195 on Sept. 24. Named 
Peter Andrew...First child and daughter to Alison 
Rebekah Flanders Dodson '97 and Bradley 
John Dodson '96 on Nov. 28. Named Ainsley 
Elizabeth...First child and son to Kristin Olivia 
Fromal 97 and Derek James Fromal 795 on 


ONCE YOU WALK THROUGH OUR DOORS, THE WORLD 
AS YOU KNOW IT WILL START REVOLVING AROUND YOU. 


Washington Duke 
Inn & Golf Club 
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www .washingtondukeinn.com * 919~490~0999 


CHAMPIONSHIP GOLE 
The 18-hole Duke University 
championship golf course 
is the centerpiece of 
Washington Duke Inn's 
sprawling wooded grounds 
The surrounding 
North Carolina pines 
and hardwoods embrace 
the course, giving i a 
natural aesthetic beauty 


Jan. 26. Named Aaron Jacob...First child and daughter 
to Elizabeth Greene Ringas '98 and Evangelos 
Ringas B.S.E. 96 on Jan. 8. Named Calista Elena. 





Mangesh Hattikudur '01 is the co-founder of 
mental floss magazine, which was recently nominated 
for Best New Magazine by the Independent Press 
Association, 


Will Pearson '01, co-founder of mental floss 
magazine, was named one of Birmingham's “25 Most 
Intriguing People” by Alabama’s Birmingham Magazine. 


Alexander Scott Blackwelder '02 has been 
selected as one of 2,700 Americans to participate in 
the Japan English Teaching (JET) Program. He is in 
the middle of his one-year stint as an assistant language 
teacher in Sakaide City, Kagawa, Japan. 


N. Francis McColman 30 of Faison, N.C., on 
Feb. 25, 2002. He served in the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps during World War IL, and later worked as a 
rural letter carrier for the U.S. Postal Service. He was 
a former mayor of Faison and the town’s commissione 
at the time of his death. He is survived by a daughter. 


A. William Kingsbury 32 of Cherry Hill, N.J., on 
May 8, 2002. He was the research director of Permuti 
Co. He was the author or co-author of 20 publication 
and holder of nine patents in the field of industrial 








FAIRVIEW RESTAURANT 
Enjoy taste-altering cuisine at the four-diamond 
Fairview Restaurant. Each dish is an 
intoxicating fusion of traditional and exotic 


ingredients, setting standards in the culinary world. 
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water treatment. He is survived by a son, Robert E. 
Kingsbury ’63; a sister; a brother; and a grandchild. 


Ned R. Smith 35 of Winston-Salem, N.C., on July 
17. He began his career in education as a teacher at 
Gary High School, later becoming principal at Central 
‘and Wiley Elementary Schools. 


Eleanor Stevenson Breitweiser '36 of New 
‘Bern, N.C., on Jan. 12, 2002. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Robert; a son, Robert A. Breitweiser Jr. 
63, M.B.A. ’73; three grandchildren, including Karla 
Breitweiser King 85 and Bennett Stanley 
‘King B.S.E. ’85; and three great-grandchildren. 


| 
William Henry Bridgers B.S.M. ’36, M.D. ’36 of 
‘Columbia, S.C., on March 4, 2002. While serving in 
the Army during World War II, he was chief of the 
neurosurgical section of the 65th General Hospital in 
England. He was the first certified neurosurgeon in 
South Carolina and a member of the American 
Association of Neurological Surgeons. He is survived 
by his wife, Josephine; three sons, including Barrie 
‘Lewis Bridgers 69; and two grandchildren. 


Herbert Strassburger Nusbaum 736 of Santa 
‘Monica, Calif, on April 15, 2002. He was vice presi- 
dent of copyright royalty administration for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, and a past president of the Association 
of L.A. County Bridge Units. He is survived by a 
nephew, Jonathan Robert Cone ’04. 


William E. Woodruff ’36 of Vallejo, Calif., on Jan. 
7, 2000. He is survived by his wife, Norma. 


James C. Hardin B.S.M.E. ’37 of Rock Hill, S.C., 
on June 15, 2002. A World War II Navy veteran, he 
ran the Rock Hill Body Co., which made truck bodies 
that were used worldwide until the company closed in 
the late 1980s. He was a past president of his alumni 





reunion class and a past president of the Rock Hill 
chapters of the United Way, Salvation Army, and the 
Cotillion and Kiwanis Club. He is survived by two 
sons, including James C. Hardin Ill J.D. 74; a 
daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Doris Joy Stube Johnson ’37 of Naples, Fla., 
on Aug. 4, 2001. She was a research executive- 
secretary in the tire research division at Uniroyal in 
Middlebury, Conn. She is survived by a son, a 
daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Donald Yeager Nicholas B.S.M.E. ’37 of Clarks 
Green, Pa., on June 7, 2002. At Duke, he was a 
member of Phi Delta Theta fraternity. During World 
War II, he was an aviation ordnance officer in the 
Panama Canal Zone. He was chairman of the board of 
D.G. Nicholas Co. Auto Parts, and a 50-year member 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. He 
is survived by a son, James Burnell Nicholas 
B.S.E. ’73, and a granddaughter. 


Eugene F. Lyon Jr. ’38 of Ballwin, Mo., on Nov. 
1, 2001. He was a production manager for Warren 
Brothers/Ashland Oil Co. He is survived by his wife, 
Barbaree; a son; two daughters; and two grandchildren. 


John Bell McGaughy B.S.C_E. ’38 of Norfolk, 
Va., on June 8, 2002. He was president, chairman of 
the board, and CEO of MMM Design Group. A 
member of the Virginia governor’s Metropolitan 
Areas Study Commission, he was named Virginia 
Engineer of the Year in 1970. He was also a fellow of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. He is 
survived by his wife, Page; a son; two stepdaughters; a 
stepson; and five step-grandchildren. 


Mary Teer Outlaw 738 of Durham, on June 17, 
2002. She was a member of the Junior League, the 
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Traditionally, bequests have been 
a significant source of Duke’s 
financial support. Your bequest 
to Duke will help to ensure 
Duke’s continued strength and 
academic excellence. 


High federal estate tax rates 
significantly lower the cost of 
making a bequest to Duke. 


Join the more than 2,200 
other Duke alumni and friends 
as a member of the Heritage 
Society, an honorary circle of 
University alumni and friends 
who have planned an estate 
or life income gift to Duke. 
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Debutante Society, Alpha Delta Pi sorority, and the 
Durham Arts Council. She is survived by a son, three 
daughters, a stepson, eight grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


George H. Surbaugh ’38 of Anderson, Ind., on 
April 13, 2002. Employed with Surbaugh & Son 
Realtors and Ernst & Ernst C.PA., he was past presi- 
dent of the Anderson Rotary Club, the Maplewood 
Cemetery board of directors, and the Anderson Board 
of Realtors, and a member of the Gideons Society. He 
is survived by his wife, Doris; two sons; two daughters, 
including Georgeann Sydes ’66; and nine 
grandchildren. 


Elden C. Weckesser ’38 of Fairview Township, 
Ohio, on Jan. 13, 2002. An Army veteran of World 
War II, he served in Australia and New Guinea. 

He was a general surgeon for several Cleveland- 

area hospitals and also taught at Case Western Reserve 
University’s medical school. His works included Fifty- 
five Years of My Era of the 20th Century and His Name 
Was Mudd. He is survived by four daughters, eight 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Jack C. Barnes 39, A.M. ’47 of College Park, 
Md., on April 25, 2002. An Army veteran of World 
War Il, he was an associate professor of English at the 
University of Maryland. He was a past chair of the 
English department for the university’s Germany- 
based overseas program. He is survived by a daughter 
and a grandson. 


Robert C. Brothers 39 of Wheaton, Md., on 
May 19, 2002. He was a member of the Army Corps of 
Engineers and later an engineer with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. He was also a life master bridge 
player. He is survived by his wife, Martha; two 
daughters; a son; a brother, J. Grayson Brothers 





The staff of the Office of Planned 
Giving are available to consult 
with you or your advisers about 
planned giving opportunities 

at Duke. For further information, 
please contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 
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36, H.A. Cert. '47; and three grandchildren. 


Walter H. Mason '39 of Raleigh, on May 31, 2002. 


He was an insurance executive for Great American 
Insurance Co. He was a charter member of the North 
Raleigh Exchange Club and a member of the Durham 
Savoyards, a theatrical company that presented Gil- 
bert and Sullivan works. With his wife, he operated a 
nationally known children’s camp in Crawford County, 
Pa., for 25 years. He also participated and received 
medals in swimming and track events at the N.C. 
Senior Games. He is survived by a daughter, a son, a 
brother, five grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


David D. Moise '39 of Sumter, S.C., on May 23, 
2002. He served as a battalion surgeon in the U.S. 
Corps of Army Engineers during World War II, and 
was awarded the Asiatic-Pacific Theater Service 
Medal and the Philippines Liberation Ribbon with 
bronze star. He was chief of the medical staff of 
Tuomey Hospital in Sumter and was instrumental in 
founding and maintaining the Tuomey Medical 
Library, which was named for him. He is survived by 
his wife, Emily; three sons; a sister; and six grandsons. 


Anne McDaniel Polack A.M. 39 of Winter 
Park, Fla., on Oct. 12, 2001. As a U.S. Army second 
lieutenant, she set up and taught schools for children 
of Army personnel in Germany and France. She was 
later a counselor and dean of girls at Colonial High 
School in Orlando. She is survived by a sister; a 
nephew, N. Phillip Strause $1 ’60, M.D. ’64; a 
great-niece, Susan Katherine Strause-Lynch 
’87; and two great-nephews, including Jonathan 
Phillip Strause ’89. 


Nancy Arthur Smith 739 of Conway, S.C., on Feb. 


2, 2002. She is survived by two daughters and a son. 


Leon V. Barr M.Ed. '40 of Chula Vista, Calif., on 
Nov. 6, 2000. He served in the Navy during World 
War Il and later worked for the Bureau of Ships and 
Hughes Aircraft as a production manager. He is 
survived by his wife, Sara, and three sons. 


Marjorie Douglas ‘40 of Charlotte, on May 23, 
2002. A Signal Corps veteran of World War II, she 
taught elementary school in Shelby, N.C., and was 
director of Christian education at Central United 
Methodist Church in Asheville. She is survived by her 
husband, John Munroe Douglas M.D. '39; a 
sister; three sons; and six grandchildren. 


Faison C. Jordan ‘40 of Santa Rosa, Calif., on 
April 4, 2002. He worked for the Sonoma County 
Mental Health Department. After retiring, he became 
the executive director for the Catholic Social Services 
for Solano County. He is survived by his wife, Betty; a 
sister; two sons; a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


Dugald T. Neill '40 of Lottsburg, Va., on Oct. 1, 
2000, of heart failure. He was a Navy veteran who 
served aboard the USS Wakefield. He became a Naval 
aviator and joined the Night Air Group as a member 
of the Night Fighter Squadron aboard the Bon Homme 
Richard. A professor of naval science at the University 
of Pennsylvania and Purdue University, he was assigned 
battle director with the U.S. Air Force Air Defense 
Command, Montgomery, Ala. He retired after 33 years 
as an instructor at the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces in Washington, D.C. He is survived by 
his wife, Bernadine; three stepdaughters; step-son-in- 
law Douglas E. Ettus ’75; and six grandchildren. 


Walter P. Geyer Jr. °41 of Boca Raton, Fla., on 
Jan. 28, 2002. He is survived by a son and a daughter. 


Helen “Zipper” Clark Brenneman '42 of 
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Heritage Society and provide 
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The Heritage Society was 
founded in 1989 to honor the 
thousands of people who have 
made gifts to Duke in their 
wills or in another type of 
planned gift. While the society 
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the University was built. 
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Scottsdale, Ariz., on June 2, 2002. At Duke, she was a 
member of Alpha Delta Pi. She was a member of her 
class’ reunion planning committee and a lifetime mem 
ber of the Duke Alumni Association. She is survived 
by a son, Peter Clark '71, and a granddaughter, 
Betsy Arnold 795. 


Aubert M. Smith B.D. '43 of Greensboro, N.C., 
on Jan. 23, 2002. He was a United Methodist minister 
who served churches in the Western North Carolina — 
Conference. He is survived by his wife, Ruth; a . 
daughter; two stepdaughters; seven grandchildren; 
and a great-grandchild. 


A. Reynold Tucker Jr. '43 of Southern Pines, N: C, 
on July 22. A Merchant Marine veteran of World Wat 
II, he worked for Progress Energy for 38 years, com- 
pleting his career as a regional personnel director. He 
was a councilman on the Southern Pines Town Board 
and the first president of the Sandhills Area Chamber 
of Commerce. He is survived by his wife, Rosa; three — 
sons; two stepsons; and six grandchildren. 


George Wesley Jones B.D. '44 of Vinton, Va., on 
May 7, 2002. A minister in the Virginia Conference of 
the United Methodist Church, he served parishes and 
taught in Christian Workers’ Schools for many years. 
He is survived by his wife, Rachel; two children; and 
two grandchildren. 
Barbara Calvert Respess 44 of Atlanta, on 
June 12, 2002. A recipient of the Homemaker of the — 
Year Award in 1964, she dedicated her life to her 
family, organizing scout troops, band parent organiza- 
tions, Little League boosters, PTA groups, Sunday 
school classes, and fundraisers. She published a book : 
of poetry, Bricks, Straw, @ Feathers, in 1966. She taught 
for 23 years in the Atlanta public schools, and had 
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The staff of the Office of Planned 
Giving are available to consult 
with you or your advisers about 
planned giving opportunities 

at Duke. For further information, 
please contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 | 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 | 
fax: (919) 684.9731 








email: 


planned. giving@dev.duke.edu 
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been named a “Star Teacher of Atlanta.” She is 
survived by six sons, five daughters, 12 grandchildren, 


and a great-grandson. 


Arthur J. Tuscany '44 of Broadview Heights, 
Ohio, on March 22, 2002. 


Dan H. Willoughby '44, M.D. ’46 of Savannah, 
Ga., on June 18, 2002. He finished his internship and 
residency at Vanderbilt University Hospital. An Army 
veteran, he was an instructor of medicine at Vanderbilt 
University. He later became assistant chief of medicine 
at the 22nd St. Hospital in Tokyo, Japan, and chief of 
staff at Candler Hospital in Georgia, where he was 
also a trustee. He had served on the boards of directors 
/at Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Georgia, HMO GA 
\Inc., and Cerulean Cos., Inc. He is survived by his 
wife, Agnes Feuger Willoughby B.S.M.T. ’45; 


| four sons; two daughters; and nine grandchildren. 


‘Lewis P. Bosson ’45 of Cape Coral, Fla., on Nov. 
HA, 2000, of heart failure. 


|Clifford B. Robbins 745 of Indianapolis, on Jan. 
31, 2002. 


‘Erwin T. Hadorn ’46 of Fort Myers, Hee on Nev. 
H11, 2001. 


George W. Dalton M.Div. ’47 of Winston-Salem, 
lon March 15, 2002. He was a member of the Western 
North Carolina Conference of the United Methodist 
(Church. He is survived by his wife, Mary; four sisters; 
jand three brothers. 


John G. Easterling '47, M.D. ’51 of Nampa, 
Ndaho, on April 5, 2002. 


(Martha Anne Strowd Hahn A.M. 48 of Spring- 
field, Ohio, on May 1, 2002. She was the librarian at 
Springfield High School for more than 20 years. She is 
survived by her husband, S. Wilfred Hahn A.M. 
142, Ph.D. ’48; two sons; a daughter; two sisters; and 
five granddaughters. 


(Edwin Martin Ill ’48 of Clarksville, Va., on July 
)23. A World War II Navy veteran who saw action in 
‘Iwo Jima, he was a radio and television broadcaster of 
Red Sox games for the last 32 seasons. He also broad- 
cast football games for the New England Patriots, and 
for Dartmouth, Harvard, and Yale universities. He is 
jsurvived by his wife, Caroline; two daughters; a son; 
Jand nine grandchildren. 

/Charles H. Shaw Jr. '48 of Edenton, N.C., on 


June 10, 2002. A World War Il Navy veteran, he was 
. vice-president of APAC of Carolinas, Inc., a 








subsidiary of Ashland, Inc., and past president of C.H. 
/Shaw, Jr. and Associates, a management-consultant 
ifirm. He was past president of the Chowan County 
Shrine Club, past director of the Edenton-Chowan 
Chamber of Commerce, past vice-chair of Peace 
\College’s board of visitors, and chair of the Chowan 
‘County Democratic Party. He is survived by his wife, 
illie; a sister; two nieces; and two nephews. 


ary Butcher Hallam M.S. ’49 of Buckhannon, 
;Va., on June 13, 2002. A recipient of a General 
(Electric fellowship and a National Science Foundation 
Scholarship, she retired from public schools in Lewis 
ounty after 32 years. She later joined West Virginia 
Wesleyan College (WVWC) as an associate professor 
lof mathematics, and was chair of the math department 
from 1971 to 1978. She was a member of the West 
irginia Education Association, Classroom Teachers 
“Association, and Alpha Gamma Delta Sorority. She 
as also a member and president of the American 
Association of University Women and Delta Kappa 
amma. From 1968 to 1972, she received the citation 
bf merit from Delta Kappa Gamma. She has also 
Teceived the Alumni Award and the Founders Award 
rom WVWC. She is survived by a stepdaughter. 


- Edward Torgerson B.S.C.E. ’49 of Charlotte, 





on May 20, 2001. He was a Navy veteran of World 
War II and the Korean War. He was a group vice 
president of J.A. Jones Construction Co. He is 
survived by his wife, Frances; two daughters; a son; 
and two grandchildren. 


Dallas J. Calhoun ’50 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
March 25, 2002. A World War II Army veteran of 
campaigns in Italy and Germany, he received Bronze, 
European, and American medals. He was a civil 
engineer for 25 years with the Army Corps of En- 
gineers. He is survived by a son, three daughters, a 
sister, and seven grandchildren. 


Grady S. Carpenter ’50 of Concord, N.C., on 
March 24, 2002. At Duke, he was a member of the 
Kappa Alpha fraternity. He was president of Security 
Oil Co., Inc., and Suburban Gardens, Inc. He is sur- 
vived by three sons, including Grady S. Carpenter 
Jr. 73 and Jeffrey C. Carpenter 75; and four 
grandchildren. 


Joyce Hendreicks McMahon ’50 of Hilton 
Head, S.C., on Aug. 1. At Duke, she was a member of 
Pi Beta Phi. She and her husband were instrumental 
in establishing the Duke Club of Hilton Head. She is 
survived by her husband, W. Wallace McMahon 
B.S.C.E. 49; two daughters, including Diane Wil- 
son McMahon "73; a son; and five grandchildren. 


John Fleshman Montgomery Ph.D. 50 of 
Lewisburg, W.Va., on July 12. A longtime educator, he 
was principal of Lewisburg High School and Elemen- 
tary School and president of the Greenbrier College 
for Women. A ruling elder of the Old Stone Presby- 
terian Church for 35 years, he also served as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. He is survived by his 
wife, Margaret; three daughters; and a son. 














represents an excellent value with 


$36,500. 


or toll-free (800) 960-7737. 


United Methodist Retirement Homes, Inc. 
Managed by G Life Care Services LLC 






Nothing could be more 
natural for retirement 


here’s something about 100 acres of 
natural beauty h 

And that's exactly what you'll find at 

Croasdaile Village, the premier continuing 

care retirement community in Durham. 


This is the ideal setting to enrich your 
retirement ... with walking paths, fitness 
Beuene and a multitude of activities to 

roaden your horizons. 


You can also relax knowing that a full continuum of health care is 
available right on site should you ever need it. Plus, Croasdaile Village 


studio apartment entry fees starting at just 


For more information or to schedule 
a personal tour, please call (919) 384-2475 


Eugene G. Hunter 751 of Rancho Cucamonga, 
Calif, on March 12, 2002. 


Robert Wayne Olsen LL.B. 51 of Orlando, 

on May 3, 2002. After serving in the Air Force 
during World War II, he practiced law in Orlando for 
almost fifty years. He is survived by four children, 
including Judith Olsen Beaumont ’74, M.H.A. 
78, and 10 grandchildren, including Brad 
Beaumont ’05. 


Henry Forest Flowers Jr. B.S.M.T. 52 of Wilson, 
N.C., on June 24, 2002. He is survived by his wife, 
Ginny; three sons; a daughter; five grandchildren; and 
a step-grandchild. 


Spencer R. Garrett M.D. ’52 of Plant City, Fla., 
on March 19, 2002. A Navy pilot during World War 
II, he remained an avid flyer. He was president of the 
Lakeland Rotarian Club and the Florida Medical 
Association. He is survived by two sons, a daughter, a 
brother, a sister, and a grandchild. 


Gerald R. Gibbons ’54, LL.B. ’56, LL.M. ’60 of 
Cottondale, Ariz., on May 11, 2002. A professor of 
property law, he taught for 38 years at Duke and at the 
law schools at Mercer and Rutgers universities, and 
the Universities of Cincinnati and Alabama. 


Seth D. Bartner ’55 of New York City, on May 25, 
2002. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; and a son, 
Mark Arthur Bartner’81. 


Ralph E. Jennings H.A. Cert. 56 of Asheville, 
N.C., on July 7. An administrative officer in the Air 
Force, he later became associate director of adminis- 
tration at Duke Medical Center and executive direc- 
tor for Memorial Mission Hospital. He was a fellow of 
the American College of Healthcare Executives, a 
member of the N.C. Institute of Mental Health, and a 
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board member of Blue Cross & Blue Shield of North 
Carolina. He is survived by his wife, Patricia; two sons; 
a daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Julian G. Olive B.S.C.E. 56 of Durham on May 3, 
2002. A professional engineer specializing in heating 
and air-conditioning systems, he was a principal in the 
firm Thomas & Olive, Consulting Engineers, for more 
than 20 years. He was a member of the American 
Society of Heating, Refrigerating, and Air-Condition 
Engineers; the Durham Engineers Club; Toast Masters; 
and the American Heart Association. He is survived 
by his wife, Martha; a daughter; a son; two grand- 
children; three sisters, including Charlotte Olive 
Hallberg ‘48 and Patsy Olive Payne 51; anda 
brother, Billy B. Olive B.S.E.E. °48. 


John Edward Hooker '57 of Martinsville, Va., 
on June 12, 2002. He was a member of Duke’s Heri- 
tage Society and the James B. Duke Society. He is 
survived by his wife, Carol, and a brother, A. Frank 
Hooker 54. 

Joel W. Mayers 157 of Marietta, Ga., on May 2, 
2002. A Navy veteran, he later worked for Interna- 
tional Accident Facilities, a subsidiary of Lloyds of 
London. He is survived by his wife, Carol; a son; two 
daughters; and three grandchildren. 

Avery A. Ferguson M.Div. 58 of Albemarle, N.C., 
on June 21, 2002. He was a retired United Methodist 
minister and a Mason. He is survived by cousins. 


Grace Alston Glass '58 of Cary, N.C. on June 18, 
2002. At Duke, she was a member of Kappa Alpha 
Theta. She is survived by her husband, Charles, and 
three daughters. 


Edward J. Gill B.S.E.E. 59 of Chapel Hill on 
June 25, 2002. An Army veteran of World War II, 
he was awarded the Purple Heart. He was supervisor 


Elizabech Allardics 


epresenting homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 
Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $2,000,000. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 








Or call me at REMAX Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243. 


E-mail: eallardice@mindspring.com 


Each office individually owned and operated 
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of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill’s 
electronics shop. He is survived by his wife, Doris; 
two daughters, including Teresa Gill Wachholz 
J.D. ’86; two sons; a brother; a sister; and five grand- 
children. 


Stephen J. Schaeffer '59 of Morristown, N.J., 
on June 7, 2002. A member of the Morris County 
Superior Court, he was presiding judge of the Family 
Part division. 


Joyce Robinson Kelley M.A.1. 61 of Atlanta, 
on April 10, 2002. A real-estate investor and retired 
real-estate agent, she was associated with Harry 
Norman, Realtors, for many years. She is survived by 
her husband, John; a daughter; and a son. 


Boyce Crothers '62 of New Orleans, on May 21, 
2002. A former Navy lieutenant, he had been a loan 
officer with North Carolina National Bank. 


M. John Underwood ‘64 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on May 25, 2002. At Duke, he was a member of the 
football team and Kappa Alpha fraternity. He worked 
as a sales representative for Texaco Lubricants, and 
was a past president of United Methodist Men. He is 
survived by his wife, Martha; two sons; his father; a 
brother; a stepdaughter; a stepson; and two grand- 
children. 


William Ralph Crites A.M. ’68 of Asheville on 
June 6, 2002. He was an Army Ranger who served in 
Germany, Korea, and Vietnam. In 1965, he was awarded 
the Bronze Star and a Purple Heart when his legs were 
shattered by a landmine. After retiring from the Army, 
he taught military arts and history at West Point and 
later as project officer and clinical administrator of 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center in Washington. 
He is survived by his wife, Narris; a son; a daughter; a 
brother; and five grandchildren. 


Retirement made easy. 


The perfect location... your 
world-class 
university and 
renowned 
medical center, 
international 
airport, temperate climate, and 
that famous Southern hospitality. 


The perfect lifecare choice... 
gracious cottages and apartments, 
outstanding amenities, dynamic 
activities, excellent on-site 
health care. 


2701 Pickett Rd., Durham, NC 27705 
800-474-0258 or 919-419-4015 
Visit us at www.forestduke.com 


Anthony William Cullen ’80 of Chapel Hill, 
on May 5, 2002. He had coached soccer and lacrosse 
at Duke. 


Silas Trim Bissell (alias Terrence Peter 
Jackson) PT. Cert.. 81, M.S. '81 of Eugene, Ore., 
on June 22, 2002. A member of the militant “Weather- 
men” group during the 1960s, in 1970 he planted a 
bomb in a stairwell at the University of Washington. 
He spent the next 17 years as a fugitive and was 
included on the FBI’s Most Wanted list. He attended 
Duke under his alias. After earning his master’s, he 
worked as an artist and physical therapist until 1987, 
when he was captured by the FBI. After serving 18 
months in a federal prison, he formed the Campaign 
for Labor Rights and later served as the group's 
national coordinator. 


Michael Francis Felt '82 of Cary, N.C., on June 
22, 2002. He was a systems engineer for IBM. He is 
survived by his wife, Akiko; a son; his mother and 
father; two brothers; and two sisters. 


Michael Randall Tolbert M.Div. '82 of Winston- 
Salem, on June 9, 2002. An Air Force veteran of 
the Vietnam War, he was minister at Pine Grove 
United Methodist Church. He is survived by his wife, 
Joy; a daughter; a son; his mother; and a brother. 


Aurel Zoltan Schmidt Jr. '84 of Colonia, N.J., 
on July 24, 2001. At Duke, he served in the Navy 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, graduating as a 
midshipman first class. He was a consulting physician 
for IMS Health Group in Fairview, N.J. He is survived 
by his parents; a brother; and his grandmother. 


Seth Heister Jordan '97 of Long Island, Maine, 
on April 14, 2002. He was a financial adviser in Port- 
land, Maine, and Portsmouth, N.H. He is survived 
by his parents; a brother; and his grandmother. 


Mountaintop Homesites 





Creston combines the privacy 
of a gated community with 
the natural beauty and vistas 
you expect in our North 
Carolina Mountains. 
The first time you see Creston 
you will know this is a special 
mountain setting. 


Eight miles south of the 
charming town of Black 
Mountain and I-40. 
www.Creston-nc.com 


Call 800.778.1190 
Offered by Three Creeks, Inc. 








FOR SALE 


ACCOMMODATIONS 





Fine books purchased and sold. One hour from 
Duke. Wilkerson Books and Prints, 300 Virginia 
Avenue, Clarksville, Virginia (434) 374-3116. 


BOATS @ Eaton Ferry, TOO! 

9300 Globe Center Drive 
near the RDU Airport 

(919) 544-BOAT (2628) 

Come see the latest selection 
of Cruisers in Central NC! 
Sport boats, deck boats, ski boats & pontoons 
fill the Carolina’slargest indoor showroom 

www.eatonferry.com 


GASTON POINTE PROPERTIES 
Are you looking for REAL ESTATE 
on LAKE GASTON? 

Call GASTON POINTE PROPERTIES 
to arrange a BOAT TOUR 
of all properties listed for sale! 

For an appointment: 

(800) 471-4395 
or visit us at 
www.gastonpointe.com 


Located in Chapel Hill’s Franklin-Rosemary 
Historic District, within walking distance of Kenan 
Stadium and Downtown, the Branson-Hoell House 
is lovingly restored and immaculately maintained 
with 3 bedrooms, 3 1/2 baths, remodeled kitchen, 
and professional landscaping. $675,000. Contact 
Diane Lea, Prudential Carolinas Realty at (919) 
967-8742 or www.dianelea.com. 


Durham's Percy Reade House, a Local Historic 
Landmark qualified for an annual 50% property tax 
reduction, is located for convenient in-town living. 
The 4,253-square-foot home offers 4 bedrooms, 

3 full baths, remodeled kitchen, and a sunroom 
suitable for an at-home office. $295,000. Contact 
Diane Lea, Prudential Carolinas Realty at (919) 
967-8742. 


NC Mountains 


~Three Creeks~ 
A private conservation community 
of acreage home sites. The 
reserved land (70%) surrounds the 
sites and protects scenic and 
sensitive areas, featuring two 
prominent waterfalls, meadows, 
forests, creeks, swim pond, trails 
& library cabin. Architectural 
review, paved roads, underground 
utilities. 
Lake Lure area. 
www.threecreeks.com 


Call 828.625.4293 
r Offered by Three Creeks, Inc. 








ST. JOHN: Two bedrooms, pool. Beach nearby, 
spectacular view. (508) 668-2078. www.10kvacation 
rentals.com/stjohnproperties/index.htm 


PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. (919) 


929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 
CENTRAL SWITZERLAND: Lakeside house in 


Alps. Comfortable, spacious, sleeps seven. Quiet 
village between Lucerne and Interlaken. 


alipat@bluewin.ch; (011) 41 22 362 8176. 


EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


BALD HEAD ISLAND, NC: Luxury beachfront 
homes on the East Coast’s premier resort island. Golf, 
fine dining, pristine environment, no bridges or cars. 
Family/corporate retreats, real estate investments. 
www.baldheadislandrentals.com. Or call Rod Hyson, 


(800) 680-6322. 


Four-bedroom, four-bath condominium in Linville, 
NC, area resort. Golf, fishing, boating, hiking, to name 
a few activities available. Weekly and monthly rates. 


(704) 375-5873. 
PARIS: ELEGANT LEFTBANK APARTMENT. 


Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. (609) 
924-4332. gam1@comcast-net 


FRANCE: PROVENCAL FARMHOUSE. Stunning 


ancestral home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields 


of lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, pool. 


Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-4332. 


gam 1@comeast.net 


3 Sound-front Homes 
Figure 8 Island: Wilmington, NC 
$2,400/$2,600/$3,500 weekly 
Call Bunnie Bachman, (910) 686-1144 


www.figure8rentals.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Wilmington, NC 
Sound-front Home with Deepwater Dock 
Numerous Amenities, Tax and Linens included 
Call Bunnie Bachman, (910) 686-1144 


www.figure8rentals.com 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Gay Graduates & Faculty 

Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 
graduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, UVA, 
Stanford, and a few others. Private and affordable. 
www.gaygrads.com. 


It’s mating season... Find your ideal mate among the 
science-literate members of Science Connection. 
www.sciconnect.com 


CONCERNED over whether your cat will go to 
heaven? Catechism provides the answer! Visit us at 
www.catechism-pppress.com 


GET IN TOUCH WITH 75,000+ potential 
buyers, renters, consumers through Duke 
Classifieds. 


RATES: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Two or 
more insertions gets 10 percent discount. Fee 
applies to special type treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


REQUIREMENTS: All copy must be printed or 
typed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please 
specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad 
should appear. (Due to postal regulations, travel 
arrangements ads allowed only in January-February 
and September-October issues.) 


ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 
90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. 


We accept VISA and MASTERCARD. No phone 
orders, except FAX orders with credit card 
numbers and expiration date: (919) 681-1659; e- 
mail: sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 


DEADLINES: December | (January-February 
issue, mails in February); February | (March-April 
issue, mails in April); April 1 (May-June issue, 
mails in June); June 1 (July-August issue, mails in 
August); August | (September-October issue, 
mails in October); October 1 (November 
December issue, mails in December). Please specify 
issues in which ad should appear. 
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Date someone who 


knows that 


Even Odds 


is an 
Oxymoron, 


Date fellow graduates & faculty of Duke, 
The lvies, Emory, Georgetown, Stanford, 
and a few others. 


More than 4000 Members! 


— TR 
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STUFF 


An Introduction Network 


800-988-5288 
www.rightstuftdating.com 
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Pre-commencement: 


Dean Sue Wasiolek 


wades through a sea 
of seats in Wallace 
Wade Stadium before 


graduation ceremonies 


THE LINK BETWEEN 
CAPITAL AND 
OULOaROINI Ah 


You have a solid education. A challenging 
career. And capital intended for strong 
investment returns. We are the link between 
capital and opportunity. At The Dilweg 
Companies, we've assembled the most 
knowledgeable team of real estate professionals 
in our region. With specializations in all aspects 
of commercial real estate, our team reyeovexeytel ec 
trends and opportunities that produce solid 
investment returns. Let us link you to the 


Opportunities in investment real estate. 


UG 


DILWEG 


COL WLTA 


Team strength. Regional insight. Superior returns. 


1s (CremniSionlam Aor Beier Swans 3540) 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 27707 
PHONE: 919°402.9100 


OR VISIT US AT: WWW.DILWEG.COM 
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DUKE BASKETBALL PRESENTS 
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August 21-24, 2003 Cameron Indoor Stadium 


Have you ever dreamed of playing basketball on 
Coach K Court in Cameron Indoor Stadium? 


Have you ever imagined Elton Brand showing you 
how to pull down the tough rebound under the hoop? 


Have you ever pictured being on the receiving end of 

a beautiful Bobby Hurley pass? 

Have you ever pictured breaking down 1) a 
videotape with Hall of Fame coach 

Mike Krzyzewski? 

We thought so! And in August of 2003, your drew ae 


about to come true! And we guarantee a whole lot more 
dreams are going to be fulfilled. 


For more information please contact Rachel Curtis 
(919) 613-7576 or email at rcurtis@duaa.duke.edu 
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You have a solid education. A challenging 










career. And capital intended for strong 
investment returns. We are the link between 


capital and opportunity. At The Dilweg 







Companies, we've assembled the most 
knowledgeable team of real estate professionals 


in our region. With specializations in all aspects 














of commercial real estate, our team pinpoints 
aqaeteKeevetel opportunities that produce solid 
investment returns. Let us link you to the 


opportunities in investment real estate. 
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John A. Allison IV Chairman and CEO, BB&T Corporation — —~ : _s_- 





Douglas T. Breeden Dean, Fuqua School of Business, Duke University . ; 

Brad Brinegar President and CEO, McKinney + Silver 7 
Dong-Sung Cho Educator, Seoul National University ays 
Lou Dobbs Journalist, CNN : yh 
James L. Donald President, Starbucks Coffee Company North America 

Kristina M. Johnson Dean, Pratt School of Engineering, Duke University 

Rik Kirkland Managing Editor, FORTUNE Magazine 

Bruce E. Mosler President, U.S. Operations, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc. 

Dennis M. Nally Chairman and Senior Partner, PricewaterhouseCoopers, LLP 

Lars Nyberg Chairman of the Board, NCR Corporation 

David Robinson NBA Player, San Antonio Spurs; Founder, The Carver Academy 

Charlie Rose Journalist, CBS and PBS 

Judy Rosenblum Chief Operating Officer, Duke Corporate Education 

Stephen R. Volk Chairman, Credit Suisse First Boston 





Join us for our second annual conference on leadership, “Leadership: Building a Tradition of Excellence.” You’ll hear accomplished 
and engaging speakers share their thoughts on leadership and the pursuit of excellence. You'll also have plenty of time for meaningful 
interaction with the speakers and fellow participants. Think of it all as coaching that pays off no matter what your game is. 

‘For complete information: 1.866.493.8368 or www.fuqua.duke.edu/conference. 
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From Wallace Wade to Carl Franks, Duke football has had its ups and downs. Its future 


depends on the three A’s—academics, athletics, and the ACC 


Where the Exotic Meets the Academic by Dennis Meredith 


In Costa Rica, scientists revel in biological drama and ecological mysteries through the 


Organization for Tropical Studies, now celebrating its fortieth anniversary 


Riding ‘Shotgun’ for CNN by Art Harris 


An embedded journalist had a ringside seat to the war in Iraq 


Preserving Barrier Islands by Orrin H. Pilkey and Mary Edna Fraser 


A geologist and an artist share a vision for saving the natural buffer between land and sea; 


he works in science, she works in silk 


Life in the Time of Plague by Philip Tinavi 


He was working as a translator in Communist China. Then he found himself center stage 


in a burgeoning world-health crisis 


Die pabrtemve mts 
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The facts on artifacts in Iraq, favorite foreign lit 


Sports talk, “Empire” strike-backs, and a food spot’s farewell 


Under the Gargoyle 


An ombudsman who set the standard 


Mike Hatch: a constant competitor 





Undefeated in the classroom, a new slate of leaders; Campus Observer: on weed watch 


in Duke Gardens; Sports: pass, kick, tackle, and yell 


Books 


Boy Scout experiences; Cold War experiments 


Register 


A new job for the Career Center, a grandfather’s journal, a nurse’s honors; mini-profiles: 
the doctor who’s always in, a memorable Korean missionary, the professor of “scratch 


Silhouettes and shade 
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here do you find your story 

ideas?” That's probably the 

most frequent question we 

are asked, with the possible 
exception of, “When’s my class note going 
to appear?” 

Often the stories are the product of 
serendipity, along with sensitivity to the 
events of the day, on and off campus. Over 
the last couple of months, the war in Iraq, 
the spread of SARS, and the journalistic 
travails of The New York Times were ines- 
capable news events. This issue’s Iraq tie-in 
was sparked by Susan Tifft 73, who holds 
both the Patterson Chair in communica- 
tions and journalism and the distinction 
of being one of the founding members of 
the magazine’s Editorial Advisory Board. 
Tifft drew our attention to an “embed” 
with a Duke connection. That was CNN’s 
Art Harris ’70, who, in the tradition of the 
war correspondent skilled at observation, 
reflection, and storytelling, provides a 
gripping tale of life under fire. 

Phil Tinari ’01 is finishing off a series of 
stints in China that began in his under- 
graduate years. As a Duke Magazine intern, 
Tinari showed himself to be a deep and 
broad-ranging thinker, as well as a talented 
writer. With the informed perspective of 
someone steeped in Chinese language and 
culture, he has crafted an insider’s account 
of a nation confronting an epidemic. 

Before attention was focused on Jayson 
Blair’s reckless journalistic ways, The Wash- 
ington Post endured a parallel case. The 
person who did the most to illuminate that 
earlier episode was a Duke vice president, 
Bill Green. Inspired by The New Yorker’s 
recent treatment of the Janet Cooke 
matter, the “Under the Gargoyle” column 
centers on Green’s efforts, some twenty 
years ago, at journalistic self-scrutiny. 

There’s been plenty of scrutiny sur- 
rounding the ACC’s expansionist ambi- 
tions. The cover story, by Jim Young "95, 
ponders a question brought into high 
relief by the conference’s new football 
focus: Can Duke compete successfully 
in football and still be Duke? 


—-Robert J. Bliwise, Editor 
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Quad Quotes 


Heard Around Campus 


“Rules? Pah! Rules are like 

wishbones: Break them and 

the magic begins.” 

—Ruth Day, associate professor 
of psychology, who studies 

how audiences perceive dance, 


on the rules of modern dance, 
in The News & Observer 


“Without what now would 
be called affirmative action, 
someone like me would have 
ended up back in a field in 
Belize picking citrus.” 
—Arlie O. Petters, professor 
of mathematics on leave 
to teach physics at M.I.T., 
quoted in a New York Times 


Q&A on his unlikely career 
path—Belize to New York 


“West-Edens Link/Edens 
Lost” 


—A sign on Duke University 
Road, subsequently corrected 
to direct drivers to parking in 
the West-Edens Link Lots 


“T would love to be, but 
I’m not.” 


—Rosa Parks, a Duke environ- 
mental-services employee, on 
having the name of the great 
civil-rights leader who refused 
to give up her seat on an Ala- 
bama bus in 1955, quoted in 
The News & Observer 


“The question I’ve been 
pondering is whether mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court 
ought to decide cases as nine 
individual justices or as a 
group striving to reach a 
consensus judgment ‘of the 
court.’ The accepted view 
seems to be: Each justice 
should come to the decision 
he or she believes to be the 
‘right’ legal answer in a case 
and then reveal his or her 
conclusion to the others. It’s 
sort of like a nine-handed 
version of ‘rock, paper, scis- 
sors’.... But is that the [only] 
proper conception of the 


judicial role? Why not view 
the obligation to decide 
faithfully as an obligation of 
the court as a whole?” 


—Walter Dellinger, the Douglas 
B. Maggs Professor of Law 
and former acting Solicitor 

General of the United States, 
from an e-mail conversation 
with Dahlia Lithwick, the 
Supreme Court and legal 
correspondent for Slate, an 
MSN online magazine 


Ask the Expert 


What occurred in the 
museum lootings in Iraq and 
how significant is this on a 
historical scale? 


There is wholesale looting 
day and night and illicit 
digging at major sites, and 
it marks one of the most 
horrendous instances of 
cultural destruction of a 
society in history. There is 
no parallel to it. We in the 
field are heartbroken. Iraq 
represents the culture in 
which world civilization as 
we know it developed, the 
first places where writing 
and cuneiform were estab- 
lished. This is a major loss 
to world civilization and 
not just Iraqi or Mesopo- 
tamian heritage. 

The situation of the loot- 
ing of the National Museum 
in Baghdad is a bit confused. 
The big news is that a great 
number of the artifacts were 
hidden before the war and 
that the level of theft in the 
museum was nothing close 
to what had been thought. 
It’s not that there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of artifacts 
stolen—some of the major 
items are in hiding, and the 
Iraqi Antiquities Authority 
has not revealed their where- 


abouts to anyone, including 
the Americans. But in the 
looting that did take place, 
many things of importance 
were taken: thousands of 
mostly small items that 
could be grabbed on the run 
as it were. 

One positive developmen 
is that an American archae- 
ology salvage group was 
awarded $2 million to start 
recovery operations at cer- 
tain sites under the funding 
of the USAID [U.S. Agency 
for International Develop- 
ment]. But we’re talking 
very modest forms of sup- 
port. There are some very 
serious people giving a lot of 
attention to the problem, 
but how they will ever get or 
top of it without major 
resources being devoted to 
it, | don’t know. It’s a very 
sad story. 


—Eric Meyers, the Bernice an 
Morton Lerner Professor 
Judaic Studies, is a pa 
president of the Americ: 
Schools of Oriental Researc' 
a not-for-profit organizati 
dedicated to the archaeol 
and cultural studies of 
Near Ea 















Reading List 





We asked professors 
of foreign languages and 
literature: 


What is your favorite book 
by a foreign author and 
which English translation 
is best in capturing the tru 
spirit of the original? 


Thomas Pfau, associate pr 
fessor of Germanic languag 
says he’s fond of Thomas 

Mann's Der Zauberberg, Th 
Magic Mountain, translate 
by John Woods. “A study o 
European society on the e 





bf World War I, it focuses on 
la Swiss mountain sanatorium 
for patients suffering from 
tuberculosis,” says Pfau. The 
Woods version, he adds, is 

n achievement “infinitely 
more careful and readable 
than the old Helen Lowe- 
Porter translation.” 

Assistant professor of Ko- 
sean Hae-Young Kim recom- 
mends Land (T’oji) by the 
‘emale Korean writer Park 
<yong-ni. Park’s 7,000-page 
>pic, published in serial 

orm over twenty-five years 
(1969-1994), chronicles Ko- 
ean history from pre-colonial 
imes through Japanese 
colonization and liberation 
rom Japan. “As you read, you 
eel transported. You experi- 
‘nce it intimately,” says Kim. 
bs size has intimidated 


| 
| 


translators, but the first two 
volumes have been made 
available to the English- 
speaking world by Agnita 
Tennant. 

Poetry in India is not yet 
a bookish thing, says Satti 
Khanna, associate professor 
in Hindi. “It is sung.” Fortu- 
nately, someone wrote down 
the poetry of Kabir, “a weaver 
and a madcap mystic who 
lived by the Ganges 600 years 


ago.” Kabir “jams casual 


speech up against cosmic 


s. “His 
more mystical writing is dif- 
ficult to translate, but Robert 
Bly has a very beautiful 
touch in The Kabir Book.” 

La Celestina by Francisco 
de Rojas was among the 


perspective,” he sa 


many recommendations 
from Margaret Greer, pro- 


fessor of Spanish and Latin 
American studies. Only a 
Spanish-speaking audience 
will truly appreciate this 
one, she says. “No transla- 
tion comes close! Rojas plays 
with and invents language as 
did Shakespeare.” 

“The Idiot—who could not 
love a title like that?” asks 
Jehanne Gheith, associate 
professor in Slavic languages. 
“Dostoe poses great 
questions about whether it’s 
better to act or not act in 
life.” The best translation 
Gheith is aware of is by 
David Magarshack. “You 
can’t get the same things out 
of the English, but you can 
get something equally good, 
sometimes better.” 


—compiled by Patrick Adams 





Japanese avant-garde: the Butoh 
Gleiplorar oon ni vferi ayy Dative aVielal dein 
performs a world premiere of 
“Ryuka’ at the American Dance 


Festival in July. 


Cay 


Ul Tl) 


ACC Asides 


Editors: 

I’m a Duke alumna and parent 
and was an ACC fan long before 
I went to Duke. | am very much 
opposed to the proposed expan- 
sion of the ACC, and I appreci- 
ate President Nan Keohane’s 
efforts at least to slow it down. 

I hope it can be stopped. 

My daughter is a friend of 
several student athletes, and she 
tells me that the travel involved 
in intercollegiate sports is very 
detrimental to their studies. 
Adding three schools that are 
at much greater distances from 
the current ACC schools would 
only make this worse. 

I am also an alumna of Virginia 
Tech (M.S.), along with my hus- 
band, son, and several other 
family members. We are very 
concerned about the effect the 
loss of three football schools is 
going to have to the Big East 
conference and Tech in 
particular. In essence, the ACC 
is raiding the Big East in what 
appears to be a very hostile 
effort to grab as much TV mo- 
ney as possible. Twice the ACC 
has turned down Virginia Tech 
in favor of universities located in 
large cities, in spite of the fact 
that Tech routinely sells out its 
62,000-seat stadium in Blacks- 
burg and attracts large numbers 
of fans to its bowl games. Just 
when it seemed that Tech’s diffi- 
culties in finding a conference 
home were over, the ACC not 
only spurns Tech as a member 
but seeks to destroy the con- 
ference where it is enjoying 
success. I certainly cannot 
support this kind of action. 

Intercollegiate sports have 
clearly gotten away from their 
role in enhancing a student's col- 
lege experience. They seem more 
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like slave labor to me than any- 
thing else. The athletes have to 
work at them like a job, 
theoretically in exchange for an 
education, but the logistics of 
playing and training interfere 
with getting the education. | am 
very proud of Duke’s academic 
stature, and I don’t see how this 
situation does anything but 
detract from it. It may be time 
for the Duke community to ask 
if we really need to continue 
participating in Division I 
athletics. 


Gael Marshall Chaney ’73 


(via e-mail) 





Editors: 

I just read in another Duke 
publication that a Duke icon is 
closing. This quote captures it 
all, from the current director of 
Dining Services: “I have kind of 
mixed emotions... but the trends 
we're seeing are that students 
may not really have an hour and 
a half to sit down.” Indeed! Not 
enough time for fried cheese, 
chicken cordon bleu, or hot 
fudge cake?! I suppose next 
you'll tell me that students don’t 
have time to stand in Cameron 
for an ACC game! Or skip class 
to go tanning at Wally Wade! 

For those of us who went to 
Duke in the Eighties, the Oak 
Room was beloved. A great place 
to celebrate birthdays, take your 
parents when they came to visit, 
have a rare on-campus date, 
blow meal card points at the end 
of the year, and to glimpse 
basketball players. 

When I spread the word of the 
Oak Room’s fate among my Duke 
classmates, everyone had a fond 
memory to share of the only 
“nice” restaurant on campus, as 


well as an admonishment for the 
intensity level of the current 
Duke student body. Many agreed 
that the Oak Room’s closing is 
not about the fudge cake. It’s a 
much bigger issue. Current Duke 
students are probably ratcheting 
up their stress and cholesterol 
levels and generally messing up 
their overall wellness by rushing, 
rushing, rushing—and I don’t 
mean a sorority. 

The Oak Room was always 
there to say, “What’s your hurry? 
Sit down and enjoy a salad with 
a huge dollop of ranch dressing. 
Savor that carmine-red sliced 
apple garnish. Put a glass of wine 
on your meal card. Perkins will 
still be there when you are fin- 
ished with your stuffed baked 
potato.” 

Alas, I realize that these recol- 
lections are—at best—a nostal- 
gia trip that passes over the heads 
of current students and, at worst, 
akin to faded memories of other 
outmoded cultural unifiers such 
as the horse and buggy, rotary-dial 
phones, and light-blue Duke cards. 

I raise my iced tea glass to the 
venerable Oak Room. Thanks 
for the memories, the calories, 
and the opportunities to enjoy 
the pleasures of slowing down, 
even for just an hour and a half. 








Dawn Taylor Biegelsen ’89 
(via e-mail) 


Imperial Impressions 





Editors: 

“Emerging Imperialism” 
[March-April 2003], though 
both timely and interesting, 
seems to lead us to Senator 
Byrd’s conclusion that a govern- 
ment should do what it has to do. 
Would this be a Vespasian Doc- 
trine? If so, perhaps the article 
does not condemn Roman Im- 





perialism, British Colonialism, 
and Americanism—the latter 
not having taken shape yet. 

Whereas the Romans collectec 
tax in exchange for order, and thi 
British provided government in 
exchange for trade, could it be 
said that Americans provided 
both government and trade at nc 
cost (except for American lives)? 

It is not clear how [political 
science professor] Robert Keo- 
hane’s Machiavellian comments 
on the Bush Doctrine fit into 
the otherwise informative analy. 
sis. But if he, or anyone else, has 
ideas on how to continue the slow 
progress of civilization, it would 
be good to know about these. Hi 
position makes me wonder why 
it is that we have no energy for 
preventing war when we are in 
times of peace. 


Joseph B. Harris Ph.D. ’59 


Washington, Georgia 


Editors: 

I am amazed at your 4,750- 
plus words about American Em- 
pire without a mention of Teddy 
Roosevelt. Maybe his picture on 
the cover sufficed for 1,000 
words? 

And can Professor Robert Keo 
hane observe stingingly without 
pouting? 

Well, yes, war is hell. And terr 
is evil. Question is, what should 
good men do? Doing nothing 
could be cowardice, cowardice 0 
the intellect, heart, and soul. 


Ralph Edwards 
Morganton, North Carolina 


Please limit letters to 300 words and 
include your full name, address, and 
class year or Duke affiliation. We 
reserve the right to edit for length and 
clarity. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 








By ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


f 
| "Affaire Blair’—as The New Yorker lit- 
erarily labeled the misconduct of reporter 
Jayson Blair—produced a media self- 
feeding frenzy. How could the world’s 
| journalistic gold standard, The New York 
_ Times, allow itself to be tarnished by a series 
of ethical and editorial lapses? Some history- 
sensitive observers (The New Yorker included) 
pointed out that this news wasn’t entirely 
new. A similar episode unfolded more than 
two decades ago. And its culminating chapter 
~ came right out of the Duke community. 
In the spring of 1981, Bill Green was on 
leave from his job as vice president for univer- 
sity relations at Duke. He had agreed to serve 
_as ombudsman for The Washington Post. As it 
happened, Green’s stint coincided with a ma- 
jor journalistic embarrassment: Post reporter 
Janet Cooke had been awarded a Pulitzer 
Prize for “Jimmy’s World,” about an alleged 
eight-year-old heroin addict in a down-and- 
out neighborhood. Cooke was initially chal- 
lenged on misstatements in the autobiography 
she supplied to Pulitzer officials; eventually, 
under repeated questioning from Post editors, 
she admitted that the character of Jimmy was 
invented. She was fired from her job, and the 
prize was returned. 
Today, Green isn’t caught up in learning 
about journalistic malfeasance but rather in 
the Duke Institute for Learning in Retire- 
ment, of which he is president. His gray beard 
is one feature of his own retirement; his gen- 
tle manner and stretched-out Southern syl- 
Lables are familiar to those who’ve known 
ia since his early Duke days. “When I 
discussed taking this job with The Post, I 
asked what the point of an ombudsman was. 
They said it was the reader’s representative. 
nd they put no constraints on it.” 
With the murky mess cooked up by Cooke, 
t became clear that the newspaper had be- 
ome a news subject. A group of reporters 
ent to executive editor Benjamin C. Brad- 
ee and said, “We should be doing this story,” 
reen recalls. “And Bradlee turned them 
away. He said, ‘It’s Bill Green’s job; it’s his 
ssignment, and so we go with him.’ ” 























Green was promised unlimited access to 
Post staffers and no editorial changes with- 
out his approval. (Cooke herself refused to 
be interviewed.) His 14,000-word piece was 
an example of dramatic storytelling that con- 
trasts with The Times’ tedious, team-written, 
and, ultimately, unrevealing response to the 
Blair flare-up. “Here was an opportunity,” 
Green says, “in the heart of a highly respected 
newspaper, to receive an assignment where 
the stakes were very high, time was short, 
and only you could do it.” As The Post’s cur- 
rent ombudsman, Michael Getler, noted in 
an article, The Times’ account, “as good as it 
was, still amounted to The Times investigating 
itself, something it would object to if indus- 
try or government were under the gun.” 

Green’s story started with Cooke's applica- 
tion for a job at the paper (an application with 
a fabricated educational pedigree); produced 
memorable details in capturing his protago- 
nist’s uninhibited ambitiousness (“When she 
walked, she pranced. When she smiled, she 
dazzled. Her wardrobe seemed always new, 
impeccable, and limitless.”); drew the sup- 
porting characters in equally vivid terms 
(about city editor Milton Coleman, for ex- 
ample: “His quietness is deceptive. He pur- 
sues news as though it’s his quarry.”); offered 
dramatic turning points (Coleman on Cooke: 
“She talked about hundreds of people being 
hooked. And at one point she mentioned an 
eight-year-old addict. I stopped her and said, 
‘That’s the story. Go after it. It’s a front-page 
story.’”); and illuminated journalistic prac- 
tice (“Coleman did not ask the mother’s name 
or the family’s street address. He had promised 
Cooke confidentiality for her sources.”) 

Green says he wasn’t aiming to make this 
an especially evocative read. Still, it had grip- 
ping narrative elements, tracing as it did rising 
and falling fortunes: In a (Greek) word, hu- 
bris. “The story was dramatic. It was even 
melodramatic.” But he also was concerned 
about making an appropriate impact as om- 
budsman. “I think newsrooms, to readers, 
are mysteries—how they appoint someone, 
why they make the judgments they do, what 
kind of standards they apply, what the rela- 
tionships are between various departments.” 
He portrayed The Post as a feudal hierarchy: 
Assistant managing editors were “the arch- 


©) save 


the Gargoyle 


dukes and duchesses of the newsroom.” Re- 
porters were “the knight adventurers and lady 
adventurers.” And as in any kingdom, the at- 
mosphere could be oppressive. “There is no 
question about the pressures and competi- 
tion in The Washington Post’s newsroom. 
They are powerful. Some people flourish, 
others get crushed.” 

On the face of it, Cooke’s invented events 
seem bizarre: an eight-year-old addict who 
telishes his daily drug dose; the mother’s 
boyfriend, who shoots the boy full of heroin: 
a reporter who is enthusiastically invited to 
witness the spectacle. Yet not many people at 
The Post asked questions. When confronted 
by skeptical city officials, the editors, as Bob 
Woodward (then assistant managing editor 
over the Metro section) told Green, “went 
into our Watergate mode: Protect the source 
and back the reporters.” 

“There was editorial failure at every le- 
vel,” Green says. “The quality-control system 
of the newsroom, the editorial chain, broke 
down. It was a dazzling story. It was persua- 
sively written, and it had enough detail in it 
to be convincing—the color of the sofa, the 
little boy’s pained expression. The editors 
were excited about the story. But it’s not 
their job to be excited about the story. Their 
job is to make editorial judgments.” 

As Green’s story was about to hit the Sun- 
day edition, Bradlee made an unusual Satur- 
day visit to the newsroom. “He sat in his office 
and read this story on the screen, and he 
came charging out when it was over,” Green 
recalls. “And he said—in that marvelous 
hoarse voice of his, loud enough so that the 
entire newsroom could hear it—‘Bill Green, 
you ungrateful sonofabitch, I salute you.’ 
That was a high compliment, obviously.” 

Just as obviously, Green uncovered a sys- 
temic failing that defied easy correction. 
Newspapers might do better at vetting po- 
tential employees on their backgrounds and 
quizzing reporters on their sources. Still, he 
says, “If you have a liar, a clever liar, it’s very 
hard to defend against that.” 

If anything has changed in those two dec- 
ades, it’s the extent of a celebrity-embracing 
culture. Janet Cooke has been working in ob- 
scurity, reportedly as a department-store clerk. 
Jayson Blair is entertaining a book deal. & 
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Mike Hatch 


Junior, premed, 2-Time NCAA all Region, all-ACC cross-country and track runner, volunteer with 


Health Careers Internship Program in Duke Hospital 


Describe yourself in three words: Inspired, thankful, driven 
Describe Duke in three words: Place of growth 


Why Duke? Duke offered the best combination of athletic and academic excellence. And the 
weather—that was actually a huge reason, because all of the other schools were in the North. 


What one thing would you change about Duke? | would dissolve some of the closed social circles 
embedded within the Duke community, make illegal the practice of issuing parking tickets, and 
relocate the campus to the beach or mountains. 


Who is your favorite person? My mom 
What do you value? Humility, family, the company of old friends, laughter, hooded sweatshirts, 
wilderness, fireplaces in the winter, warm rain, the “snooze” button, road trips, a great song on the 


radio in the middle of a bad day, generosity, watching a sunset and knowing who to thank, dreams, 
smiles from strangers (especially kids), hard work, dedication, those older and wiser than me. 


In his words: | don't know where the inspiration comes from. Ever since | was about six, | felt 
this drive to push myself to constantly improve. | remember in third grade when we ran the mile 
for the Presidential Fitness test thing.! wanted to win so badly. | have this inborn, innate sense of 
competitiveness, and that carries over into academics. Also, probably since high school, I've had 
a desire to help people. That's why I'm premed; if | can get through organic chemistry, | should he 
able to do that. 

My mom is just the most caring and giving person I've ever known. When | was looking at where | 
wanted to go to college, she said she would sell the house if it meant | could go where | wanted. 
She's the strongest person | know. She's undergone a lot of trials and tribulations, and she has this 
ability to make them character-building events, instead of letting them get her down. 

| think that one thing that has always set me apart and always helped me remain happy is that | 
always try to keep a perspective on life. I've tried to make general happiness one of the main 
focuses of my life. | realize that, in the end, you only live once. So maintain integrity and do what 
makes you happy. 


A joint project of University Photography and Duke Magazine, Face Value is an evolving gallery 

of portraits displayed in Perkins Library and represented in the magazine. By capturing these 
individuals in images and words, the project celebrates some of the staff, faculty, and students whose 
contributions define a diverse community. Portrait by Chris Hildreth 
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Playing Smart 


uke has been named the winner of 

the American Football Coaches As- 

sociation’s 2003 Academic Achieve- 

ment Award in recognition of the 
100-percent graduation rate of its football 
squad. The award is presented annually by 
the Touchdown Club of Memphis. 

Duke has won the award eleven times— 
four of them with a perfect graduation rate. 
The university also earned the honor in 
1999, 1997, 1996, 1995, 1994, 1993, 1990, 
1987, 1984, and 1981. Duke has earned hon- 
orable mention honors on nine other oc- 
casions and has won the award or received 
honorable mention every year since 1986. 
This year’s 100-percent graduation rate was 
recorded when all members of the freshman 
class of 1997-98 earned a degree, including 
those who entered at that time but did not 
receive financial aid until after their initial 
year and those who transferred from another 
institution and subsequently received a 
erant-in-aid. 

Thirty-one other institutions were recog- 
nized for graduating 70 percent or more of 
their football players. Six of those institutions 
achieved a rate of 90 percent or better: Bos- 
ton College and the University of Connecti- 
cut, as well as Northwestern, Vanderbilt, and 
Wake Forest universities. Other universities 
receiving honorable mention with a gradua- 
tion rate of 70 percent or better were Ball 
State, Baylor, Bowling Green, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, Georgia Tech, Illinois, Marshall, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Notre Dame, Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma State, Penn State, Purdue, South 
Carolina, Southern Methodist, Southern Mis- 
sissippi, Texas Christian, Texas Tech, Tulane, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Western Michigan. 

¢ Most Awards: Duke has won or shared 
the Academic Achievement Award eleven 
times. Notre Dame is second with six awards; 
Boston College is third, with three awards. 

¢ Honorable Mention: Virginia has earned 
honorable-mention status eighteen times; 
Notre Dame and Rice, sixteen times each. 

¢ Top Conference: Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference universities have been honored 
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seventy-five times since the award was 
created in 1981. The ACC’s fourteen Acade- 
mic Achievement Awards are the most among 
current Division I-A conferences. 


New Trustees Named 





ix new trustees began serving July 1 
on Duke’s thirty-seven-member board 
of trustees. They are: Anne T: Bass of 
Fort Worth, Texas; Paula Hannaway 
Crown ’80 of Chicago and Aspen, Colorado; 
J. Lawrence McCleskey ’62, B.D. ’66 of Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina; Susan M. Stalnecker 
73 of Wilmington, Delaware; Michele M. 
Sales ’78, J.D. ’81 of Issaquah, Washington; 
and Andrew C. Nurkin ’03 of Atlanta. 

“We are particularly pleased by the diver- 
sity of experience, geography, and gender that 
our new trustees bring to the board,” says 
Peter M. Nicholas 64, who chairs the board 
of trustees. “We look forward to having their 
counsel and insight as we address Duke’s 
many challenges and opportunities.” 


Bass, president of the Anne T. & Robert 





M. Bass Foundation, has served on Trinity 
College’s board of visitors and is a membet 
of the Campaign for Duke steering com- 
mittee. She and her husband, Robert, have 
been generous supporters of Duke, most 
notably through the Bass Program for Under. 
graduate Excellence, aimed at improving 
undergraduate teaching; the Bass Society of 
Fellows, which recognizes Duke faculty mem- 
bers who are outstanding in both teaching anc 
research; and Duke’s nationally recognizec 
FOCUS program, which offers integratec 
courses developed around interdisciplinary 
themes for entering students. She has been z 
trustee of her alma mater, Smith College. 
and currently serves on the boards at Bright 
School of Divinity at Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, Texas Health Resources, and the Lucile 
Packard Hospital in Stanford, California. 
Crown is a principal of Henry Crown ané 
Company, a private investment firm. She was 
a vice president of Salomon Brothers, Inc 
She has served on Trinity College’s board of 


- visitors and is on the Campaign for Duke 
© steering committee. While at Duke, she was a 
~ member of the varsity women’s golf team. 


She and members of her family have estab- 
lished the Lester Crown Endowment for Lee- 
tures in Ethics at Duke. She serves on the 
boards of the Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Children’s Memorial Institute for Education 
and Research, the Aspen Music Festival and 
School, the Lyric Opera, and the Latin Schoo. 
of Chicago. 

McCleskey, the resident bishop of the Co 
lumbia area for the South Carolina Annua 
Conference of the United Methodist Church 
earned his doctor of ministry degree at Prince 
ton Theological Seminary in 1984. He ha 
been a member of the Duke Divinity School’ 
board of visitors and has served on the uni 
versity’s Annual Fund executive committe 
He is the elected president of the South 
eastern Jurisdiction College of Bishops of th 
United Methodist Church and a member 
its executive committee. McCleskey has serv 
more than thirty years in the Western Nort 
Carolina Conference of the United Methodi 
Church, including appointments as supe 
intendent of the Winston-Salem district ani 
as senior pastor of Myers Park United Meth 
dist Church in Charlotte. 















Stalnecker, vice president of E.I. du Pont 
De Nemours & Company, earned her M.B.A. 
_at the University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School. She is a member of Duke’s Annual 
Fund executive committee. She and her 
. husband, Mark Eric Stalnecker ’73, were co- 

















} 
l 





chairs of the Reunions Gift Committee 
for their thirtieth reunion in 2003. She is 
a member of the boards of the Elwyn Insti- 
tute and Pennsylvania Power and Light Com- 
pany and is president of the Delaware Art 
Museum. 


Butterflies ‘Flash’ for Winged Dates 


Sales, the current president of the Duke 
Alumni Association, has served on the law 
school’s Alumni Council and its alumni as- 
sociation board, and was for several years 
president of the Duke Club of Puget Sound. 
In 1999, she received the university’s Charles 



























esearchers have discovered that some 
iridescent butterflies use the polariza- 
tion of light refracted from their in- 
tricate, prismatic scales to lure mates 
—the first time that light polarization has 
been identified as a mating signal for any 
terrestrial animal species. The discovery was 
‘reported in an article in Nature by Duke bi- 
ologists Alison Sweeney and Sonke Johnson 
and Christopher Jiggins of the University of 
‘Edinburgh in Scotland. 

_ The initial mystery that attracted her, says 
graduate student Sweeney, was why butterflies 
‘possessed such intricate iridescent structures 
on their wings. “When you see a butterfly 
collection, you're struck by how they can make 
every color imaginable by having pigments 

n the cells of their wings,” she says. “But if 
you can make any color you want, why would 
u want to build these elaborate intricate 
light-refracting scales, and why would they 
be important in an evolutionary context?” 








The butterfly’s visual system also contrib- 
uted to the mystery, she says. “Butterflies 
are known to have a very sophisticated 
color vision system, which also includes 
an ability that vertebrates don’t have—to 
see the direction in which the electric field 
of a beam of light is oscillating.” This direc- 
tion of oscillation is called the polarization 
of light. 

“One of the interesting things I noticed 
when I was studying this question is that 
all the iridescent forms seemed to be deep- 
forest species. And so I thought, Aha! May- 
be there is something about being in a deep 
forest where being iridescent is going to be 
important,” Sweeney says. 

Sweeney’s theory is that deep-forest spe- 
cies might find polarization a useful signal in 
an environment where shifting light and . 
shadow might make pattern recognition more 
difficult. Jiggins, working at the Smithsonian 
Tropical Research Institute in Panama, had 


already demonstrated that male butterflies 
recognize color patterns in seeking mates. 
So Sweeney decided to explore whether po- 
larization of light reflected from the wings 
might also provide a mating signal. 

In her experiments, she presented male 
butterflies of the iridescent genus Heliconius 
with female wings of the same species, 
but covered by one of two kinds of filters. 
One filter depolarized light reflected from 
the wings, and the other did not. She 
found that males approached the females 
whose wings displayed polarized light 
significantly more often than those whose 
wings did not. 

According to Sweeney, while her 
experiments demonstrate that polarization 
is important in many iridescent species, not 
all iridescent species produce polarized 
reflected light. Also, she says, the butterfly 
is not the only animal species known to 
produce polarized light. Cuttlefish also emit 
such light patterns from their 
arms, although researchers 
have yet to puzzle out the 
role of polarization in the 
complex communication 
among those animals. 

More broadly, says 
Sweeney, the discovery of 
polarization as a mating 
signal represents another 
clue to why tropical butter- 
flies are able to maintain such 
a vast diversity of species. 


Eyes on the surpvrise: 
Sweeney with Heliconius 
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A. Dukes Award for distinguished alumni 
service. She is an attorney specializing in 
mediation and arbitration of personal injury, 
employment, and medical malpractice mat 
ters. She has been a trustee for the Legal 
Foundation of Washington and is the Wash 
ington state representative to and chair of 
the Alternate Dispute Resolution Committee 
for the Defense Research Institute. She has 
been active in the Seattle Council of the 
Navy League of the United States and chaired 
the commissioning committee for the USS 
Shoup, a destroyer that was commissioned in 
Seattle in June 2002. 

Nurkin graduated with highest distinction 


in English and received both the FOCUS 
academic writing prize and the Terry Welby 
[yler Jr. award in poetry. He chaired the 
Campus Council, the student-led, residen- 
tial life policy-making body, and participated 
in Project BUILD, a community-service ori- 
entation program for first-year Duke stu- 
dents, and the Duke Model U.N. During his 
summers, he studied English and religion in 
London, conducted a service-learning re- 
search project with the Atlanta Community 
Food Bank, and was an intern at Algonquin 
Books. 

As president of the Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion, Sales will serve a two-year term on the 


Update 





“Rainy Days and Lemurs,” Duke Magazine, November-December 1994 


ine years ago, Luke 
Dollar ’95 was chasing 
lemurs with a dart gun 
and a burlap bag. Then 
a rising senior, he was a fledg- 
ling member of a Duke Primate 


Center project in Madagascar’s | 


Ranomafana rain forest, where 
he caught and “processed” the 
creatures, taking anatomical 
measurements and teeth casts. 

Now a doctoral fellow in 
conservation ecology in the 
Nicholas School, he’s chasing 
the thing that chases the lemur, 
the fossa. In fact, he was first 
introduced to the scythe- 
toothed, lemur-eating beast 
upon tracking a radio signal 
that led to a plastic collar and 
tufts of fur: lemur leftovers. 

The fossa is the size of a 
bobcat with a dog-like snout 
and feline litheness. As Mada- 
gascar’s largest predator, it is, 
by all accounts, very mean 
with an indiscriminate appe- 
tite. It is Madagascar’s Big Bad 
Wolf but, like the mythical 
menace, it may soon live only 
in the fiction of lore. 

The fossa is suffering a very 
real decline. Its fierce reputa- 
tion and penchant for poultry 
are such that farmers kill the 
animal on sight. More devastat- 
ing to the fossa, though, is the 
slash-and-burn agriculture that 
continues to threaten its na- 
tural habitat. But Dollar and 
team are working to reverse the 
trend. His greatest tool, Dollar 
says, is education. 

After shooting a fossa with a 
tranquilizer, he takes it in its 
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FLEEING BOSNIA: ONE STUDENT'S SAGA 
PEDALING THROUGH VIRTUAL REALITY 
ARCHITECT ABELE: A GOTHIC TALE 


EXPOSING OUR FOSSIL FOREBEARS 
Duke ‘ of human origin 


ists sift for clue 


harmless state back to the vil- 
lage for tests and observation. 
Villagers get to see and touch a 
real, living fossa, and perhaps, 
the animal becomes something 
worth saving in their eyes—an 
attitude essential to any long- 
term conservation effort, says 
Dollar. Besides educating the 
local population, he vaccinates 
domestic animals against rabies 
and aids the Peace Corps in 
construction projects. 

Using Geographic Informa- 
tion Systems data-managing 
software and LANDSAT Earth- 
mapping satellite images, 
Dollar and team have surveyed 
Madagascar’s protected areas, 





ty the myster 


tracking deforestation rates 
and monitoring conservation 
efforts. Not fazed by the area’s 
political instability or threat of 
malaria (which he has had four 
times), Dollar is ambitious and 
unyielding in his approach. 

He says it’s the only way to 
ensure survival of the species 
and habitats he studies. He is 
an animal lover who takes the 
specter of extinction very ser- 
iously. “If researchers aren't 
paying attention to the conser- 
vation implications, they 
shouldn't be doing research. 
And if they don’t have policy 
implications, they shouldn’t 

be there either.” 


board, the first year in a nonvoting capacit 
and the second year as a voting member 
Nurkin will serve a three-year “young trus 
tee” term, serving as a nonvoting membe 
the first year and a voting member th 
following two years. 


Monitoring Makers of 
Logo Items 


he Fair Labor Association released : 

report in June on its yearlong effort t 

monitor the safety and working con 

ditions at seven of its twelve membe 
companies, some of which make apparel an 
footwear bearing the Duke logo. “After year 
of working to put a strong foundation it 
place, we’re now beginning to see some con 
crete actions on the ground, in terms of labo 
conditions in factories and reporting thos: 
conditions to the public,” says Jim Wilkersor 
director of Duke Stores. “That’s the hear 
and soul of what the Fair Labor Associatiot 
was designed to do.” 

The report details both announced an 
unannounced factory audits conducted b 
independent monitors in thirty countries fron 
August 2001 through July 2002. It note: 
where companies fell short of the FLA’ 
standards on workplace issues like harass 
ment, child labor, and the freedom to forn 
unions and examined how the companie 
have responded. 

“This report confirms the wisdom of ou 
decision to partner with manufacturers, pri 
vate organizations, and government represen 
tatives through the FLA to monitor workin; 
conditions in the factories that produc 
apparel with our logo,” says Duke Presiden 
Nannerl O. Keohane. “Duke members of Stu 
dents Against Sweatshops deserve a grea 
deal of credit for having heightened Duke’ 





| awareness of this problem. Jim Wilkerson has 
worked tirelessly on these issues as a found- 
_ ing member of the FLA.” 
Duke was among the first universities to 
-embrace the sweatshop movement in the 
late Nineties. Students Against Sweatshops, 
a Duke undergraduate group, was at the van- 
| guard of activism in promoting safe facilities 
_and fair labor standards for factory workers 
in developing countries, where much of the 
manufacturing of clothing and apparel takes 
place. Keohane made the issue a priority and, 
in 1998, Duke became the country’s first 
university to adopt a code of conduct that 
required licensees and their contractors and 
‘sub-contractors to accept independent moni- 
toring of working conditions. 

“We worked very hard on it for four or five 
years, putting in significant resources, with 
| the hope and belief that the foundation would 
ultimately lead to this sort of monitoring and 
‘reporting to the public,” says Wilkerson. “It’s 

really kind of a dream come true for all of 
| those who were involved early on in putting 
the foundation in place—Duke, among uni- 
versities, being the most notable.” 

| Retail sales of Duke products, made by 
409 companies worldwide, totaled $28 mil- 
lion in 2001. The companies detailed in the 
eport include adidas-Salomon, Eddie Bauer, 
Levi Strauss & Co., Liz Claiborne Inc., Nike 
Inc., Phillips-Van Heusen Corporation, and 
Reebok International Ltd. Wilkerson says 
Duke stores carry products from Nike and 
Philips-Van Heusen. 

“This marks a breakthrough in corporate 
accountability to the public,” says Auret van 
Heerden, the FLA’s executive director. 











: www.fairlabor.org/index.html 


| razil, Uganda Offer Insight 
into AIDS Prevention 


he past success of Uganda and Brazil 
in fighting AIDS suggests that govern- 
ment openness and widespread edu- 
cation campaigns may help prevent the 
pread of the disease, according to a Duke 
professor who has studied AIDS issues around 
he world. 
“When I was studying AIDS in Africa in 
he Nineties, there were some countries that 
e thought were going to be devastated by 
e disease,” says Kathryn Whetten, assistant 
rofessor of public policy and community and 
amily medicine. “We were thinking that lit- 
tally generations were going to be wiped out. 
srazil, in South America, was one of those 








countries, and Uganda was another. But that 
didn’t happen. We can’t say for certain what 
worked, but we can say what was unique 
about these two countries’ efforts to combat 
AIDS.” 

Both governments took the AIDS threat 
very seriously, very quickly, and they weren’t 
afraid to talk about sex and condoms, she 
says. Both nations started widespread educa- 
tion campaigns, using a variety of means to get 
their messages out, including billboard and 
newspaper advertisements and radio broad- 
casts of songs recorded by the countries’ 
biggest pop stars. 

Whetten stresses that, while funds are im- 


portant, what appears to work is open com- 
munication throughout the country about 
the nature of the disease and its modes of 
transmission, a discussion that cuts across 
economic and social levels and cultural be- 
liefs. In Uganda and Brazil, this discussion 
was started from the top down, but it can 
come from the grassroots as well, she says. 

“When we look at other countries at great 
tisk now, we may find that their governments 
will be less inclined to be so open,” says Whet- 
ten, who is also the director of Duke’s Health 
Inequalities Program in the Center for Health 
Policy, Law, and Management. 

The worst problems at present appear to 
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Selections from DUMA 


uring the months of 
June and July, East 
Campus is enlivened 
by the sound of lively 
African drums warming up 
American Dance Festival 
participants, who land solid, 
flat-footed on the Earth, their 
movements synchronized 
by the emphatic pulsing of 
the beat. The experience 
enhances one’s viewing of 
the Duke University Museum 
of Art’s figural sculpture 
Equestrian Figure, by Lamidi 
Fakeye, a Nigerian master- 
carver, who is carrying the 
traditional forms of his Yoruba 
people into the twenty-first 
century. 

Just as African music em- 
phasizes each beat, each part 
of this sculpture is treated 
with equal emphasis; the 
details for the horse and rider, 
for example, have the same 
visual “weight.” That visual 
equilibrium represents moral 
balance and moderation, ac- 
cording to Robert Farris Thomp- 
son, a scholar who views dance 
and language as essential to the 
understanding of the intellec- 
tual attitude expressed in Afri- 
can sculpture. 

Thompson has found that 
correct physical and mental de- 
portment are considered re- 





Equestrian Figure, 1990s, Lamidi Fakeye, 
Or66 mahogany wood, 15 1/2 by 4 by 6 inches, 
gift of the family of Joseph E. Sokal, M.D. 


quirements for most peoples 
of Africa to be seen as vital, 
strong, and driven. He interprets 
the upright posture of this 
rider, therefore, as a symbol of 
a strong personality—walking 


(or riding) with a straight back 
is the ultimate sign of self- 
respect and dignity. And the 
evenly distributed weight of the 
rider on the horse, as well as 
the wide-legged stance of the 
other figures, are reminders of 


stability and balance as well as 
buoyancy and suppleness. Their 
very stillness is a representation 
of tranquility of mind, purifica- 
tion of self, calmness, discretion, 
silence, and beauty—values for 
a good life. 
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be in Cambodia, Thailand, and Nigeria. But 
she predicts that both China and India will 
soon be facing widespread HIV epidemics. 
“What is common among those countries, 
except for Thailand, is that they are countries 
where the governments have been very con 
flicted about what to do about HIV and the 
social stigma of the disease. There remains a 
strong feeling that if you talk about the dis- 
ease at any level—individual, family, commu- 
nity, or national—you are bringing shame.” 
Strong religious beliefs are also associated 
with a failure to take firm stances on engag- 
ing in open discussions about stopping the 


spread of the disease, she says. 


Absent Fathers Faulted 


he absence of fathers in early life ap- 
pears to be a more significant risk fac- 
tor for girls’ early sexual activity and 
adolescent pregnancy than previously 
believed, according to researchers at Duke, 
Indiana, and Auburn universities and in New 
Zealand. “We knew that a number of studies 
had identified the link between absent fathers 
and risk for daughters’ early sexual activity, 
but the risk had been ascribed to more gen- 
eralized family problems, such as poverty and 
stress,” says Kenneth A. Dodge Ph.D. ’78, di- 
rector of the Center for Child and Family Pol- 
icy at Duke’s Terry Sanford Institute of Public 
Policy. Dodge was one of the principal inves- 
tigators of the study. “Our research shows 
clearly that father absence itself during the 
first five years of life is a unique risk factor.” 

Dodge, Bruce J. Ellis of the University of 
Canterbury in Christchurch, New Zealand, 
and a team of researchers analyzed data from 
two long-term studies that followed 242 girls 
in the United States and 520 girls in New 
Zealand. Among industrialized nations, the 
U.S. and New Zealand have the highest and 
second-highest rates of teenage pregnancy, 
respectively. Based on multiple interviews 
and questionnaires administered over the 
years to both parents and children, the data 
covered everything from family demograph- 
ics to parenting styles and child behavioral 
problems to childhood academic performance. 
The study results appeared in the May issue 
of Child Development. 

Dodge, Ellis, and colleagues noted that girls 
whose fathers left the family earlier in their 
lives—before the age of six—had the highest 
rates of both early sexual activity and ado- 
lescent pregnancy, followed by those whose 
fathers left at a later age, followed by girls 
whose fathers were present. “Clearly, it is not 
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just the father’s absence, but the timing of 


that absence that is critical,” Dodge says. 
“This issue may be especially relevant to 
predicting rates of teenage pregnancy, which 
were seven to eight times higher among early 
father-absent girls, but only two to three times 
higher among later father-absent girls, than 


among father-present girls,” says Ellis. 

Even when the researchers took into ac- 
count other factors that could have contri- 
buted to early sexual activity and pregnancy, 
such as behavioral problems and life adver- 
sity, early “father-absent’” girls were still about 
five times more likely in the United States 


Student Snapshot 


Summer intern Corinne Cerny ’04 interviewed a crop of soon-to-be freshmen. 


Feats of Clay-Shooting 


Daron N. Gunn 





he Boy Scouts is a way for 

many boys to learn how to 

tie knots and build pine- 
wood derby racecars. Yet, for 
Daron Gunn of Sioux City, 


Iowa, it was a way to begin 
clay-pigeon shooting—a sport 
in which he would later 
become a state champion and 
All-American. 

After hearing his father’s 
childhood memories of shoot- 
ing, Gunn gave it a try with 
the Boy Scouts in middle 
school and was hooked. Now, 
six years later, he is an accom- 
plished marksman who has 
competed in more competi- 
tions than he can count (some- 
times as many as twenty-five 
in a single summer) and has 
been ranked a Class B shooter— 
only two levels below the 
highest rank. 

The clay-pigeon shooting 
range is like a golf course— 
except that instead of holes 


there are stands; shotguns and 
clay disks instead of clubs 

and balls. The shooter moves 
from stand to stand, trying 

to hit the disks as they fly into 
the air (“pigeons”), drop out 
of trees (“squirrels”), or roll 
along the ground (“rabbits”)— 





all set into motion by means 
of special machines. 

The disks range from the 
size of a soda-bottle cap to 
about four inches in diameter. 
The shooter is awarded one 
point for every disk hit; he 
does not have to break the 
clay, only chip it before it hits 
the ground. There are 100 
birds in a round, and Gunn 
usually scores in the upper 80s 
to mid 90s. 

Gunn emphasizes the large 
role that self-motivation plays 
in his success. “Nobody really 
ever has a coach for this sport, 
and so you just have to teach 
yourself to stay focused.” In 
fact, he says, focus is one of 
the greatest things he’s gained 
from sporting clays. 


Skating on Firm ice 
Caroline S. Watnick 


rowing up in Birminghan 

Michigan, Caroline 

Watnick found plenty of 
opportunities to fall in love 
with ice-skating. She started 
when she was four-years-old, 
practicing on the backyard ice 
rink her father built or on the 
frozen neighborhood lake, ang 
soon began taking lessons. 
After she had been skating so! 
for eight years, she decided to 
join a synchronized skating 
team newly organized at the i 
rink where she practiced. 


“We’re basically like the 












Rockettes on ice; we hold a 
wear the same outfits, and do 
everything exactly the same. | 
You get judged on how precis 
you all are together, and so — 
everything has to be perfect. | 
Even your facial expressions , 
count,” Watnick says. | 
Training eight to nine how 
a week, Watnick worked her| 
way up to the third-highest 
level, “novice.” Her teams | 
competed in the national 
championships three times, | 
twice winning silver medals. 


and three times more likely in New Zealand 
to experience an adolescent pregnancy than 
were father-present girls. 

The researchers suggested several reasons 
to explain the results. One is that the longer 
the fathers are absent, the greater the daugh- 
ters’ exposure to their mothers’ dating and fu- 


ture relationship behaviors; this exposure may 
encourage an earlier onset of sexual behavior 
in daughters. Another possibility is that girls 
whose fathers are absent may undergo early 
personality changes that orient them toward 
early and unstable bonds with men. 

The research may also have strong impli- 


cations for policymakers: “These findings may 
support social policies that encourage fathers 
to form and remain in families with their 
children (unless the marriage is ‘highly con- 
flictual or violent’),” the study notes. 


. ) www.hbns.org 





































While still in high school, 

| Watnick decided to retire her 
skates but not her love of 

| performing. She moved from 

| the ice to the stage, appearing 
as Wendy in her school’s spring 
| production of Peter Pan. She 

| says she was fortunate to work 
| with some of the same people 

| who trained Cathy Rigby for 

| the 1998-99 Broadway 

) production of the musical, 

) which received a Tony 

| nomination. Now, she says, 

| Broadway, not the Olympics, is 
her goal. As for skating— 

) there’s always the rink at 
Rockefeller Center. 


/Bagpipes and Seahorses 
Andrew D. Thaler 


f Andrew Thaler’s accom- 
plishments as a Duke stu- 

) dent are anything like what 
the’s already done, they will be 
nothing short of wet, wild, and 
}maybe even a little Scottish. 
The list includes playing the 
|bagpipes, scuba diving, and 
{helping breed endangered 
\species of sea horses. 

| Thaler says his father always 
jliked the bagpipes, and so, 





jyears, he made his son begin as 
ell. “Those first few years, it 
as really forced,” he recalls. 
{But then, when I was around 
irteen-years-old or so, I really 
(got into it and have loved it 
ever since.” 

The bagpipes aren’t hard to 
jlearn, the Baltimore native 
says. The main difficulty is 
Mastering the mechanics of 
eeping the bag inflated; the 
right pressure must be main- 
fained in order to keep all the 
eeds going. Thaler has gotten 
200d enough to play solo at his 
igh school’s graduation cere- 
Onies for the last few years 


and to perform regularly with a 
band called Clann ‘na Eireann. 
And he and his father play for 
their local police department at 
funerals for fallen officers. 
The bagpipes are just one 
of Thaler’s passions. He is 
also a certified scuba diver and 
avid underwater photographer. 
Both of those interests stem, 
in turn, from a lifelong fascina- 
tion with marine biology. For 
the last three years he has 
worked as an intern at the Na- 
tional Aquarium in Baltimore 
for one of the world’s leading 
experts on sea horses. A lot of 
their attention is focused on 
breeding endangered sea- 
horse species, and Thaler 
says they’ve achieved some 
success with various species, 
including his favorite, the 
Weedy Sea Dragon. “It’s big, 
exotic, and from Australia. 
We have nine of them now. 
They’re great.” 





Leaving the Farm 





Eric L. Overton 


hen Eric Overton comes 

to Duke this fall, he 

will leave behind his 
mother, father, and younger 
brother and the dairy farm in 
Speedwell, Tennessee, that 
members of his family have 
worked for seven generations. 


I have to milk and feed the 
heifers until lunch time.” He 
reasons that a schedule like 
that “really forces you to learn 
a sense of responsibility. You 
always have something to do. 
You always have to have good 
time management and 
motivation and always a good 
work ethic.” 

Three years ago, Overton 





Overton's great-grandfather 
started the farm in the late 
1920s with a herd of Holsteins. 
Today, the Overtons work only 
about 200 acres of the original 
farm. They lease the remaining 
1,000 acres to neighbors. His 
family grows crops such as 
corn, wheat, and hay, but their 
prize possessions are the Hol- 
steins, currently numbering 
around 140. “We actually have 
a fairly small farm,” he says. 
“Some commercial farms have 
thousands of cows at a time.” 

Overton says he loves the 
farm, but he acknowledges that 
there are drawbacks: “For the 
past two summers, I’ve had to 
wake up at four a.m. and work 
for six hours on the farm. Then 


was nearly killed in a freak 
accident on the farm. While 
helping out with a haunted 
hayride for his church youth 
group, he lost his bearings and 
drove into a barbed wire fence. 
Seven of the barbs went through 
his neck, tearing out his esoph- 
agus and larynx. He has been 
forced to adjust to speaking 
through a prosthetic voice box 
and to breathing through his 
neck. But he maintains a pos- 
itive, inspiring outlook. “After 
all the wonderful doctors I had 
after the accident, I really want 
to be a doctor now. I want to 
stay nearby the farm, so that I 
can always help out if they 
need me, but I definitely want 
to be a doctor.” 
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Potter: Modern Fairy-Tale Hero 





eneath the veneer of sorcery, scary 
effects, and fancifully named char- 
acters, the Harry Potter series is 
appealing because the stories are 
tales about morality and choosing between 
“oood” and “evil,” says Thomas Robisheaux, 
an associate professor of history who 
teaches a course on magic and witchcraft. 

The latest installment of the best-selling 
series by J.K. Rowling, Harry Potter and the 
Order of the Phoenix, follows the pattern of 
the previous volumes, featuring earnest 
male characters who learn about them- 
selves by facing evil and trying to do the 
right thing, says Robisheaux. In this way, 
Rowling employs the structure of the classic 
fairy tale, and that explains, at least in part, 
their crossover success in appealing to both 
young and old readers. 

Tales from “Little Red Riding Hood” to 
“Goldilocks and the Three Bears” have their 
origins in a story form popularized in Europe 
and the United States in the mid-1800s, he 
says. These stories, told by adults to children, 
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Duke, Singapore Create 
a Medical School 


n an international effort to share educa- 
tion strategies, research, and health care 
know-how, Duke Medical Center and 
the National University of Singapore have 
formalized a partnership to establish that 
country’s first graduate medical school. 

The new school will be based on Duke's 
medical-school curriculum and the U.S. mo- 
del, in which students enter medical schoo! 
after earning their baccalaureate degrees. 
The new Graduate Medical School (GMS) 
will supplement the existing National Uni- 
versity of Singapore’s medical school, which 
is based on the British model, where students 
enter medical school with the equivalent ot 
a high-school diploma. 

“The government of Singapore has launched 
an impressive and thoughtful campaign te 
reorient their educational and economic em- 
phasis toward biomedicine,” says Ralph Sny- 
derman, M.D., chancellor for health affairs 
and president and CEO of Duke University 
Health System. “This new school and Duke 
will play a key role in this effort.” 

For Duke, the endeavor represents an oppor- 
tunity to work in a rapidly evolving research 
and clinical-care environment in a region of 





take place 
in imaginary 
places and are 
meant to teach 
important mor- 
al concepts. In 
the process, 
ancient ideas 
and beliefs 
that were once 
feared, such as 
- witchcraft, are 
transferred 
ee = and tamed. 
“These : stories, ae res rales take readers 
out of their normal, everyday world,” says 
Robisheaux. “They take them to an often 
pleasing world and, once there, really 
important things are worked through for 
the hero.” 

Harry’s orphan status also fits right into 
the fairy-tale tradition, he says. In classic 
fairy tales, the parents are absent, and this 
serves the important psychological role of 


allowing the children to grow up and learn 
about themselves through deeds and ac- 
tion. “It’s ultimately a voyage of self-discov- 
ery,” says Robisheaux. “Harry’s learning 
who he is.’ 

Rowling also borrows heavily from histons 
ical elements to comment about relation- 
ships between the past and present. Her 
books, while set in the present, dip into 
medieval history, he says. While the details 
may be lost on an American audience, 
Rowling discusses alchemy and the whole 
range of occult arts—including natural or 
“good” magic and divination—so well 
known in the Renaissance. 

“She’s tapping into some historical frag- 
ments and reworking them on an original 
framework,” he says. “She takes the notion 
of ancient worlds, which are so appealing, 
and makes them acceptable. It’s an incred- 
ibly well told tale, a classic story of a boy 
who is special but misunderstood. And 
it’s the hero’s tale. Everybody can identify 
with that.” 







the world with great scientific and economic 
potential, Snyderman says. Moreover, there 
is a mutual commitment to “prospective 
health planning” that stresses preventive 
care and individualized plans for confront- 
ing health care. 

Duke will play a key role in the new school. 


| The first dean will be from Duke, and Duke 


will help select and evaluate both students 
and faculty members. In addition, the GMS 
will follow Duke’s four-year curriculum, which 
features one year of basic science, one clin- 
ical year, one research year, and one final 
clinical year. This curriculum is focused on 
producing physician-scientists and leaders 


in new approaches to medicine, says Snyder- 


man. The program will lead to a Doctor of 


Medicine degree. 


The government of Singapore approached 


Duke about the partnership, because of the 


medical center’s reputation and the medical 
school’s distinctive educational program, its 
research activity, and its faculty resources, 
according to Singapore’s Ministry of Educa- 
‘tion. It expects Duke’s involvement to raise 


the profile of the GMS and enhance the 





standing of Singapore as a regional center 
_ for medical education and research. 


Singapore, with an economy and health 
system equivalent to the United Kingdom 










































and France, has a population of 4.2 million. 









DUKE BY THE NUMBERS 
Studying Abroad 





232/415/112 Students who studied abroad 
Summer ’02/Fall ’02/Spring ’03 


Semester or academic-year 
study-abroad programs offered/ 
summer programs offered/ 
non-Duke programs approved 
for study-abroad credits 


13/18/120 


Duke programs offered in 
Africa (Ghana, South Africa, 
and Tunisia)/ in Asia (China)/ 


in Australia 


220/181/121 Students ctudying in tae dheee 
most popular destinations 


(United Kingdom/ Australia/ 
Italy) in 2002-03 


Study-abroad programs | 
cancelled due to wars or SARS. 
((@) othar-y) 


WALT WHITMAN, FREE-SOIL JOURNALIST 
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Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


alt Whitman was 

not just the great 

American poet and 

author of the ground- 
breaking Leaves of Grass; in 
the years before the Civil War, 
he was also an accomplished 
journalist. One of his early 
ventures was the Brooklyn 
Freeman, a newspaper he 
founded in 1848 to express 
his opposition to the extension 
of slavery. Whitman wrote for 
the Freeman, edited it, and 
possibly even did the type- 
setting. The Trent Collection 
of Walt Whitman includes a 
copy of the first issue of the 
Brooklyn Freeman, the only 
extant copy of any issue of the 
newspaper. 

The son of liberal-minded 
parents, Whitman grew up 
supporting working-class ideals. 
He left school at a young age 
but continued to educate him- 
self informally through visits to 
museums, libraries, and the- 
aters. During an 1848 trip to 
New Orleans, he witnessed a 
slave auction, an experience 
many scholars say sparked his 
fury against slavery. When 
Whitman returned to Brooklyn, 
he joined forces with his friend 
Judge Samuel Johnson to found 
the Brooklyn Freeman as a Free- 
Soil newspaper. The paper’s 
primary objective was to raise 
support for political candidates 
who opposed slavery, including 
presidential hopeful Martin 
Van Buren. 

The first issue of the Free- 
man, which appeared on Sat- 
urday, September 9, 1848, 
priced at two cents, features 
excerpts from the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, as well as a 
reprint of Van Buren’s letter 
accepting the nomination for 
president. Whitman himself 
wrote all of the other articles, 
including “How things have 
been managed in Kings Coun- 
ty,” “Our enmity to the 
south,” and “General Taylor’s 
Principles.” 

Whitman intended to ex- 
pand the paper to a daily edi- 
tion, but his plans were foiled 
by a fire that ravaged Brooklyn 


and destroyed his office just 
one day after the first issue of 
the Freeman was published. He 
was able to resume printing in 
November 1848 and presum- 
ably produced additional issues, 
though no copies are known to 
have survived. In November 
1849, feeling betrayed by 
fellow Free-Soilers who joined 
forces with their former 
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Brooklyn Freeman, 
Volume 1, Number | 
September 9, 1848 


enemies, the Hunkers, Whit- 
man ceased publication. 

The Brooklyn Freeman is 
just one of many noteworthy 
items in the library’s Trent 
Collection of Walt Whitman, 
established in 1942 and named 
in honor of the four daughters 
of its donors, Mary Duke Biddle 
Trent Semans and her late first 
husband, physician Josiah C. 
Trent. The bulk of the Trents’ 
private collection had origi- 
nally been gathered by Richard 
Maurice Bucke, Whitman’s 
friend and literary executor. 
After 1942, Gay Wilson Allen 
supplemented the library’s 
holdings with his own large 


collection of Whitmaniana. http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu. 
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Good for Sales, 
Bad for Business 


he depreciation of the U.S. dollar 
abroad is having a less positive impact 

on capital spending and hiring than 

it is on sales, says John Graham, a Fu- 

qua School of Business professor of finance 
who directs a quarterly, nationwide survey of 
chief financial officers (CFOs). According to 
Graham, 20 percent of the surveyed CFOs 
said the depreciated dollar is increasing sales, 
but only 3 percent said it would lead to in- 
creased capital spending or additional hiring. 
Among firms for which foreign sales make 
up at least one-fourth of their total sales, 51 
percent said the depreciated dollar would 
lead to increased sales; however, even among 
these firms, only one in ten said the depre- 
ciated dollar would increase capital spend- 


ing or hiring. “While the depreciated dollar 
will help sales revenue and earnings, these 
gains will unfortunately have little feedback 
effect on corporate spending and hiring plans,” 
says Graham. “Our big concern is deflation, 
because it would significantly hurt the al- 
ready modest capital-spending plans.” 

The CFO Outlook Survey, conducted by 
Financial Executives International and Duke’s 
Fuqua School of Business, electronically in- 
terviewed 404 CFOs of U.S. companies the 
third week of June. CFOs from both public 
and private companies and from a broad 
range of industries and geographic areas 
were represented. If deflation caused overall 
prices to decline by 2 percent per year, 40 
percent of the surveyed companies said they 
would decrease capital spending, and 46 per- 
cent said they would delay all spending. 

“These views are consistent with the ef- 
fects of deflation during the Great Depres- 
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Biology and Conservation of Sea Turtles 


ot many sea turtles ever 

make it to the sea. The 

ones that do are con- 

sidered delicacies by the 
greater oceanic world and are 
mostly eaten up in a gulp ora 
chomp. The few that do make 
it, though, become loggerheads 
or leatherbacks or one of seven 
other species of large, color- 
fully encased creatures pas- 
sionately researched, observed, 
and protected by a man named 
Larry Crowder. 

To his students at the Duke 
Marine Laboratory in Beaufort, 
North Carolina, Crowder, who 
has spent the last twenty years 
assessing sea turtles’ endan- 
gered state and the last four 
teaching the course, likens his 
work to, of all things, selling 
insurance. “Population 
modeling was first invented by 
insurance men in Babylonia. 
They would take your infor- 
mation and calculate whether 
you would die by forty or fifty 
or sixty in order to figure out 
how much to charge you,” he 
says. “We're just working with 
turtles. ‘How do they survive? 
How many eggs do they lay? 
How old are they? Do they 
smoke?’ And we use mathema- 
tical techniques to determine 
whether the population is likely 
to increase or decrease.” 
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Crowder’s cross-listed course 
is designed around the premise 
that, in order to protect the 
turtle, one must know the tur- 
tle—in totality. First lectures 
cover sea-turtle anatomy, phy- 
siology, and phylogeny; diving 
adaptations; and habitat de- 
struction before moving on to 
the technologies used in the 
field, effective conservation 
strategies, and analyses of the 
law and policy in place. In the 
spirit of the Marine Lab’s goal 
of experiential learning, stu- 
dents conduct necropsies on 
washed up carcasses, take boat 
trips to observe live sea turtles, 
visit a sea-turtle hospital, and 
aid in the research of lab-raised 
hatchlings. “This is a very 
hands-on course. We like to 
give students access to the 
critters and, since we have a 
good cooperative relationship 
with the State Department of 
Environmental Conservation, 
we can.” 


Professor 

Larry Crowder, the Stephen 
Toth Professor of marine biol- 
ogy in the Nicholas School of 
the Environment and Earth 
Sciences, specializes in conduct 
models and statistical analyses 
to assist in endangered-species 
management for both aquatic 
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and 
terrestrial 
species 
(He also 
studies 
red- 
cockaded 
woodpeckers.) The bulk of his 
work has been devoted to 
developing programs in marine 
conservation. For instance, he 
was among the scientists who 
conducted research on the 
“turtle-excluder device” used 
by trawling fishermen to keep 
Kemp’s ridley sea turtles out of 
their nets. After his group’s 
findings showed the device was 
the single factor that most aided 
Kemp’s ridley populations, the 
number of that species rose 
from 300 in 1996 to more than 
6,000 today. 


Assignments 

The course includes lecture, 
discussions, lab work, and field 
trips—occasionally at night. 
Students take two quizzes, write 
one paper based on library re- 
search, and submit a final pre- 
sentation based on the paper. 


Readings 

The Biology of Sea Turtles, 
edited by PA. Lutz and J.A. 
Musick. 


sion,” Graham notes. “If costs are expected te 
fall, then companies wait rather than spenc 
now, because the cost of spending is expectec 
to be lower in the future. This can, in turn 
have negative effects on the overall economy 
wages, and hiring. 

“Alan Greenspan has acknowledged the 
potential dangers of deflation, and we ar 
confident that the Federal Reserve Bank i 
taking appropriate actions to keep deflatior 
at bay.” 


fl www.cfosurvey.org 
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Search Committee Sets 
Presidential Criteria 


utstanding scholarship, moral leader 
ship, managerial skill, and a deey 
commitment to the values of libera 
education are among the character 
istics Duke is seeking in its ninth president 
according to new guidelines adopted by the 
board of trustees for its presidential search 
committee. The trustees’ Criteria and Quali 
fications Statement highlights the respon. 
sibilities of Duke’s next president and offer: 
a list of desired personal characteristics, in 
cluding the ability to think strategically, com: 
municate effectively, and act decisively. The 
statement, which also notes the importance 
of topics ranging from athletics to fund: 
raising, concludes by calling for “a healthy 
sense of irony and humor” and “a keen sens¢ 
of Duke’s history.” 

“For several weeks, we’ve been asking the 
Duke community to tell us what kind of per. 
son we should be seeking through this pro: 
cess,” says Robert K. Steel ’73, chair of the 
presidential search committee and vice chai 
of the trustee board. “We heard from more 
than 100 people, and were guided by thei 
advice as we drafted this Criteria and Qual 
ifications Statement, which we discussed wi 
the board’s executive committee. The fina 
document clearly outlines the main respon 
sibilities of the president and the kind o 
person we think Duke needs to do the jo 
effectively.” 

The trustees formed the search committe 
in April following the March | announce 
ment by Nannerl O. Keohane that she woul 
step down as Duke’s eighth president in Jum 
2004. The committee’s sixteen regular mem| 
bers include trustees, faculty members, ad 
ministrators, students, and other member 
of the Duke community. 

With these guidelines in place, the com| 





_ mittee will now focus on evaluating possible 
candidates and narrowing its list to one or a 
few names for the full board to consider in 

time to elect Duke’s ninth president by Feb- 

| ruary 2004. 


For the complete statement: 
www.duke.edu/president search 
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or its 2003-04 Broadway at Duke series, 
the Duke University Union will present 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet; three 
hit Broadway musicals, Fame, Saturday 
Night Fever, and Kiss Me, Kate; and a pre- 
view of Little Women—The Musical, a new 
‘work on its way to Broadway. The series is 
‘sponsored by the Broadway at Duke Com- 
‘mittee, a student organization responsible 
for everything from selecting the events to 
‘contract negotiation to audience services. 
| The series will open October 27 with the 
Chicago Shakespeare Theater’s touring pro- 
duction of Romeo and Juliet, directed by award- 
winning director Gary Griffin. On November 
17, the series will present Fame. Based on the 
Academy Award-winning film, the musical 
is the story of star-struck students at New 
York’s High School of the Performing Arts. 
| On December 3, the series continues with 
Saturday Night Fever, a musical adapted from 
the 1977 film. It features the original Bee 
Gees score, with additional songs written es- 
decially for the Broadway production. The 
Cole Porter classic Kiss Me, Kate, which was 











inspired by Shakespeare’s The Taming of the 
Shrew, will be performed on February 16. 
This touring production is based on the re- 
cent Broadway revival, which won five Tony 
Awards, including Best Revival of a Musical. 

The series ends with Little Women—The 
Musical on February 24 and 25. Based on 
Louisa May Alcott’s classic novel of young 
women coming of age in nineteenth-century 
America, the show will move to Broadway 
after its Duke preview run. 

Season tickets are on sale at the Bryan 
Center Box Office at (919) 684-4444. All per- 
formances are in Page Auditorium except 
Little Women—The Musical, which will be in 
the Bryan Center’s Reynolds Theater. 


hn www.duke.edu/web/duu/broadway.htm 


In Brief 





=&* B. Hofler Milam, former senior vice 


president, chief operating officer, and chief 


financial officer at QualChoice of North 
Carolina, is Duke’s new vice president for fi- 
nancial services. He oversees an array of ac- 
counting, analytical, and financial-reporting 
services for the Duke community, working 
closely with senior administrators and man- 
agers across the campus. 


= Kemel Dawkins is vice president for 
campus services, effective in August. He was 
associate vice president for facilities at Yale 
University. As vice president for campus ser- 
vices, he will assume a new role that combines 
portions of the former Office of Auxiliary 
Services with facilities- management opera- 
tions that range from dining services to road 
maintenance. 


&* Kristina M. Johnson, among the pio- 
neers of applications of liquid crystals, in- 
cluding micro displays for high-definition 
projection television, and dean of Duke’s Pratt 
School of Engineering, was inducted into the 
Women in Technology International (WITI) 
Hall of Fame. WITI, a global organization 
dedicated to advancing women in technol- 
ogy careers, established the Hall of Fame in 
1996 to recognize outstanding women for their 
research contributions and achievements. 
Johnson earned her bachelor’s, master’s, and 
Ph.D. degrees from Stanford University, 
specializing in holography. She came to Duke 
in 1999, the first woman dean of the Pratt 
School of Engineering in the school’s sixty- 
year history. 
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medical center, international airport, 
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» narecent May morning in the Sarah 
PR Duke Gardens, fifty-five brilliantly 
blooming acres at this time of year, 





oxalis had infiltrated the oregano, yel- 
low pennywort was circling the camellias, and 
the ever-invasive indigofera had again crossed 
its borders, threatening the Georgiana, which 
was quietly minding its own business (photo- 
synthesis) in the prickly company of cacti. “I 
would say weeding is our chief duty,” says 
Charity Cole, a volunteer in the gardens. 
“You have to be careful. Sometimes they look 
just like the plants they’re next to. And some 
weeds are just considered weeds because 
they’re not where we want them.” 

Cole, who is five-foot-one, with short white 
hair, and a soft English accent, was tending 
to the perennial allée with her husband, Des- 
mond, as they have done most Tuesdays for 
nine years. As Duke Gardens volunteers, 
they are two of the 235 people who commit 
time each week to the gardens’ upkeep. The 
combined volunteer force amounts to the 
equivalent of six full-time staff members, 
more than a third of the total gardens staff. 
The eighty-nine-year-old couple has come 
to find themselves happily re-rooted in a 
Duke community they had never before had 
any link to or role in. “People ask us lots of 
questions,” says Charity Cole. “‘What is this? 
What is that? Can I grow it in Michigan?’ 
I'm particularly fond of the little ones. If 
they’re good, I might show them where a bird’s 
nest is and tell them to keep it a secret.” 

The Coles came to Durham rather seren- 
dipitously, they say. It all began, aptly enough, 
with an advertisement for a book on garden- 
ing in The New York Times Magazine. “I or- 
dered a copy and when it came, I got a letter 
from the publisher, which happened to be 
Duke Press, informing me that I had neglected 
to pay the shipping and handling charges,” 
she recalls. “So I sent them a check for four 
dollars. Well, then I received another letter 
from Duke and I thought, ‘Oh no, what have 
I done now?” It was from the [then] director, 
Richard Rowson, asking me if the Desmond 
Cole on the check was the same Desmond 
Cole who was director of the United Nations 
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International School in New York. I told him, 
‘Yes, he’s my husband.’ Well, Mr. Rowson had 
two sons at the U.N. School, and so we got to 
talking. And when we told him that we were 
planning to move to the South but didn’t know 
where, he invited us to come and visit him in 
Durham. And he showed us the gardens.” 


Fiscal mismanagement is almost always 
bad news, but there are those times when 
unforeseen outcomes give an oversight the 
appearance, in hindsight, of a great idea. 
Such is the case with the Duke Gardens. 
“President William PR Few liked to point out 
that Duke University, in both its organiza- 
tional aspect and its physical components 
had been carefully planned in advance,” 


writes Robert Durden, emeritus professor of 


history, “but the university serendipitously 
acquired one of its most beloved special fea- 
tures, the Sarah P Duke Gardens.” 

The plan, as outlined by James Buchanan 
Duke, had called for a lake on West Campus. 
But the funds dried up and the project was 
cut. When an iris-loving neurosurgeon in the 
medical school named Frederic M. Hanes 
proposed that the abandoned woodlands be 
turned, instead, into iris gardens, no one ob- 
jected, except to say that there should be 
flowers other than irises, too. And there are: 
Golden Slipper, Roman Holiday, Butterfly 
Bush, Cranesbill, French Lavender, Autumn 
Sage, Rue, Meadow Rue, Verbena, Bottle- 
brush, Bull Thistle, Fly-Poison, Indian Pink, 
Liatris, Spiderwort, Lilies, Daylilies, Forget- 
me-nots, Chinese Fringe-flower, Red Hot 
Poker, and many, many others. 

“Yes, it was all in the stars,” says Des- 
mond Cole, who has the distinguished schol- 
arly manner of a British prep-school teacher, 


Weeding wonders: the Coles 
keep Duke Gardens free of invaders 


which he was for much of his life. “This is ; 
wonderful place to live, very much like Eng 
land, architecturally speaking. And the peo 
ple are quite nice. You know, I used to los 
things all the time, but I’ve never lost a damit 
thing in eleven years here. If you lose some 
thing, somebody returns it to you. I lef 
something on my car the other day and ther 
there it was on my doorstep.” 

Cole had never before had much of an af 
finity for gardens; “My father would put us t 
work on a plot of land he owned next to thi 
jail,” he says, “and we would throw stones a 
the walnut tree when he wasn’t looking. So 
haven't much experience in gardening. Some 
one will say, ‘Why are my hollyhocks no 
like yours?’ and I say, ‘I don’t know. I’m jus 
the weeder. Ask my wife.’” 

He attended Oxford University, served it 
the British Royal Navy during World War I] 
and went on to teach, first in England, ther 
in Brazil, where he met his wife—‘“Brazil, o 
all places!”—and finally in New York. “Mi 
wife has always been a gardener, and | wa 
enchanted by it all. I realized how much 
had neglected in life. I was born again.” Nov 
he even has a favorite flower, the daphne 
“Divine little plants, those daphnes.” 

Charity Cole prefers roses, but the banané 
trees in the Asiatic Arboretum remind her o 
a tropical childhood, she says. “We had vege 
tation in Brazil you’d never see around here 
—banana trees, avocado trees, papaya tree: 
with these magnificent leaves.” Duke Gar 
dens, she says, can support a huge diversi 
of plants owing to its rich soil and warm cli 
mate, and the foreign visitor can typicall 
find something from home, wherever tha 
might be. “One time, a student came runnin 
down this path into the brush there. I said 
‘Excuse me, you're not supposed to go i 
there.’ But I looked over, and he’s huggin 
one of the mallows and he cries out, ‘Ahhh 
I’m back in Java!’” 

She knelt down and pulled up some mor 
weeds around a bright yellow flower. “This j 
a Missouri Sun-Drop. But I’ve never see 
this weed before. It must be new. Someoni 



















probably carried the seeds in on their shoe 
You know that happens sometimes.” 


—Patrick Ada 


Ready to rumble: eleven-year-old 
| Matthew Hamm gives 110 percent 
‘in a tackling drill 


chool 


' Gridiron Grade Sc 





n the first day of the fourth annual 
Duke Youth Football Camp in early 
summer, forty-two eight- through 
twelve-year-olds in oversized T-shirts 
and buzz cuts gathered for three days of 
_ instruction and coaching in the spacious, air- 
' conditioned confines of the new Yoh Foot- 
_ ball Center. There they learned the rudi- 
“ments of the game and the inner workings of 
Duke's “high-flying Airborne passing and 
" tushing attack,” long a mystery to fans. The 
ae A.E. Finley Speed and Agility Fa- 
cility, forty yards of AstroTurf with a “Duke” 
_end-zone and white yard dashes just like the 
i teal field, was filled with smaller-than-usual 
_ people practicing three-point stances and 
“catches and handoffs under the watchful 
- eyes of Duke assistant coaches. 
i Down!” yelled Aubrey Hill, former Florida 
_ Gators superstar and current Duke wide- 
receiver coach. “Doooooown!” yelled the 
kids. “Set!” yelled Hill. “Seeeeeeet!” yelled 
the kids. And so on. Yelling and football go 
aand in hand, and the louder things were, it 
seemed, the more fun. On “hut,” everyone 































ran to the center of the room for a huddle 
before lunchtime. Woody Fish, director of 
Football Operations and of the camp, called 
the play: “Everybody wash your hands— 
and make sure you wash your hands after 
you go to the bathroom, not before!” 

Over lunch—hot dogs and cookies and 
lemonade—a table of ten-yeat-olds agreed 
that hot dogs are delicious and should be 
eaten every day but disagreed over whether 
LeBron James, the high-school basketball 
sensation expected to go first in the NBA 
draft, should have gone to college before 
the pros. 

“He probably could have made a lot of mo- 
ney in college,” said a stocky, someday defen- 
sive lineman. “Why didn’t he just go to Duke?” 

“You can't just go to Duke. It’s really ex- 
pensive,” said a skinny, aspiring corner back 
with blond hair. “And you have to be really, 
really smart.” 

“Well, he should have gone to some 
college. What if he breaks his leg? Then 
what’s he going to do?” said the stocky boy. 

After lunch, everyone lined up to go out to 
the field for afternoon scrimmages. All the 
teams bore the names of professional teams. 





JON GARDINER 


The Raiders, it was being said, were definitely 
going to kick the Dolphins’ butts, and the 
Forty-Niners didn’t have a chance against 
the Patriots, who had a very fast twelve-year- 
old who was money in the bank. 

Games were rather chaotic. The adult coach 
was all-time quarterback, and everybody else 
on the team played wide receiver, running 
around and hollering for the ball. Trainers 
were standing by in case someone got a 
cramp or took a bad fall. At one point a 
small, energetic eight-year-old came out of 
the game with a small scratch on the knee. 
“I think I should rest it for a little,” he 
solemnly told the trainer. Seconds later, after 
his team got the ball back, he sprinted onto 
the field. “I’m okay!” 

In the end, the Raiders lost on a fluke Hail 
Mary pass that bounced off one boy’s head 
and into another’s hands, and the Patriots tied 
the Niners. Soon after the whistle, though, 
everyone forgot to care about scores and ran 
to the huddle, whooping and screaming. Per- 
haps the only thing more fun than playing 
football is yelling about it with a bunch of 
new pals. 


—Patrick Adams 
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By JIM YOUNG 


From Wallace Wade to 
Carl Franks, football has 
had its ups and downs. 
Its future depends on the 
three A's—academics, 
athletics, and the ACC. 


n late August, there is still a feeling of 
anticipation for fans of Duke football. 
When the season is young, they come to 
Wallace Wade Stadium holding on to a 
hope that this season will be different. Un- 
likely heroes will emerge. The sum of the team 
will be greater than the whole. The magic of 
1989 and 1994 will be recaptured. 


PHOTOS BY JON GARDINER That was the atmosphere on a warm, Au- 
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gust evening early in the 2002 season as thé 
Blue Devils prepared to take on the Louisvill 
Cardinals. The crowd stirred with excite 
ment. Voices rose in eager chatter and, no 

and again, clusters of people erupted it 
laughter. The roar from the crowd when th 
Duke players ran out of the tunnel and ont 
the field was more than just a reflex action 
There was a sense of possibility about thi 


game and this Duke team. The Blue Devils 
had just snapped their twenty-three-game 
losing streak with a stunning upset of East 
Carolina the week before, and now both the 
curious and the true believers were out to 
see if maybe, just maybe, Duke football had 
something new to offer. 

It didn’t take long for Louisville to dampen 
those feelings. The Cardinals’ defense smoth- 


| 
} 
| 


ered each Duke possession, and Louisville’s 
star quarterback, Dave Ragone, methodically 
picked apart the Blue Devils’ defense. 
Eventually, the boisterous crowd grew si- 
lent. It became easier to notice that large 
sections of the stadium were still empty, de- 
spite the exciting win the week before. Those 
who stayed until the end of the rout—those 
who really, deeply cared—were left with the 


same questions they’d had almost every sea- 
son for the last three decades. 

Will Duke ever be able to field a truly 
competitive Division | football program? 
What will it take for the Blue Devils to 
reach that level? And will the price of foot- 
ball success be worth paying? 

Now, almost a year later, with the Atlantic 
Coast Conference on the verge of adding 
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the University of Miami and Virginia Tech 
and becoming a football super-conference, 
those questions seem even more pertinent. 
In recent months, Duke has made moves 

seismic shifts to some, baby steps to others 

toward improving its chances of competing 
in Division I football. The Harold “Spike” 
Yoh Football Center, a $22-million, 70,000- 
square-foot structure paid for as part of the 
Campaign for Duke, opened its doors last 
fall. A gleaming new structure filled with of- 
fices, meeting rooms, an indoor practice field, 


and a spacious weight room, the Yoh Center 


Dramatic reach: diving for the pigskin 
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college football played below 


the Mason-Dixon line. 
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November 29, 1888 
Trinity College defeats UNC 
1-0, in the first game of 


was meant to serve as physical proof that 
Duke was taking its football program seriously. 

At the same time, Duke announced that 
it was making changes in its admissions pro- 
cess for football players. Administrators were 
at pains to make clear that the university 
was not lowering its admissions standards for 
recruits—rather, it was giving coach Carl 
Franks a few more opportunities each year 
to bring in players whose academic qualifi- 
cations were on the bottom end of Duke’s 
admissions spectrum. 

“We're not asking them to stretch any fur- 
ther,” says Duke athletics director Joe Alleva. 
“They're not going to stretch any further. 





October 26, 1920 
Trinity defeats Guilford 
College 20-7 in the first 
game played following a 
25-year ban on football 


at Duke. 


October 5, 1929 
Duke dedicates its new 
football stadium with a game 
against the University of 
Pittsburgh; the Blue Devils 


What we’re asking them to do is to admit 
more kids at that level.” 

What those changes will mean to Duke— 
to the university and to its football program 

is the foundation of an ongoing debate 
with a central question: Can big-time football 
and big-time academics co-exist at Duke? 

To Franks ’83, who played for the Blue 
Devils football teams from 1980-1982, the 
investments now being made in the football 
program are long overdue. “It wasn’t a pri- 
ority,” he says. “It wasn’t a priority as some 
people thought it should be. As I thought it 
should be.” By Franks’ reasoning, that lack 


of commitment really came back to haunt 
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March 6, 1930 
University of Alabama 
coach Wallace Wade agrees 
to coach Duke, beginning in 
1931. Wade leads Duke to 2 
lose 52-7. Rose Bowls and 6 


conference titles. 





THE 1938 IRON DUKES: 
A LASTING LEGACY 


ME he most famous Duke football team 
| of all lost only one game—to the 
a University of Southern California 

| in the 1939 Rose Bowl in Pasadena, 

California. Yet the team accomplished a 

feat far more difficult and commendable: 

winning all nine, regular-season games 
without ever being scored on. 

It was after their fourth game of the 
season, a 6-0 victory over Georgia Tech, 
that Duke was first referred to as the 
“Seven Iron Dukes,” by Bill Cox, a re- 
porter for The Virginian-Pilot. The name 
stuck, and the toughest defensive team in 
university history eventually came to be 
known simply as “The Iron Dukes.” Led 
by co-captains and All-Americans Dan 
Hill 39 and Eric Tipton ’39, Duke recorded 
victories over Wake Forest, North Caro- 
lina, Syracuse, and North Carolina State, 
earning a number-three ranking as the 
team prepared for its final game of the 
regular season against Pittsburgh, known 
for its high-scoring offense. 

The game was held in Duke Stadium 
in snowy conditions before a crowd of 
more than 45,000 fans. The teams were 
evenly matched, and there was still no 
score by the end of the third quarter. The 
deadlocked game came down to one crucial 
play in the fourth quarter, when Duke’s 
Willard “Bolo” Perdue ‘37 blocked a punt 
by Pitt’s John Chickerneo deep in Pitt 
territory. Perdue recovered the ball and 
ran it into the end zone for a score. When 
“True-Toe” Tony Ruffa ’41 converted the 
extra point, Duke took a 7-0 lead and held 
on to it until the final horn sounded. The 
crowd stormed the snow-covered field to 
celebrate the record-making victory. The 
Iron Dukes of 1938 had completed a per- 
fect season and became immortalized in 
college-football history. 

—Nick Roberts ’05 








Duke when Florida State entered the Atlan- 
tic Coast Conference in 1992. In the quarter- 
century before the arrival of the Seminoles, 
the Blue Devils hadn’t had much success, but 
they’d at least had a chance at respectability. 
That all changed once the conference brought 
in one of the nation’s football powerhouses. 

“Here was big powerful Florida State, that 
had all these advantages, that had all these 
great athletes,” Franks says. “Now every- 
body in the conference says, ‘If we’re going 
to compete in this conference, we’ve got to 
catch up.’ ” 

The ensuing pursuit of the Seminoles was 
viewed as raising the level of ACC football 
by its proponents but termed an athletics 
arms race by its critics. From whichever side 
the race was viewed, it was apparent that 
Duke wasn’t much of a participant. One only 
needed to see back-to-back 0-11 seasons— 
in 2000 and 2001—to understand that. Now, 
though, through its construction of the Yoh 
Center—named for the former chair of 
Duke’s board of trustees, Harold “Spike” 
Yoh B.S.M.E. ’58, who donated $5 million to 


the project—and through its revisions of ad- 


missions policies, Duke is entering that race. 

It’s a race that has spun out of control, 
according to William Friday, president emer- 
itus of the University of North Carolina and 
former co-chair of the Knight Foundation 
Commission on Intercollegiate Athletics. 
Friday directs no specific criticism at Duke 
or any other school in the NCAA. Rather, 
he faults a system that he says has become 
too concerned with winning seasons and 
financial bottom lines. As a result, universi- 
ties have wandered too far astray from their 
academic core missions—some with disas- 
trous consequences. 

“T know of one institution that was denied 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa for ten years 
because of its reputation in intercollegiate 
sports,” Friday says. “There are ways that 
judgment gets rendered. It doesn’t get done 
in seven-column streamers, but it gets done 
in ways that are costly.” 

Ole Holsti, the George V. Allen professor 
emeritus of political science, shares those 
concerns, but applies them more specifically 


Double team: tackling a Cavalier 
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1938 

| Duke’s most famous team, 
the ‘Iron Dukes,’ win all 
9 regular-season games 


without being scored on 
once. But they lose to 
the University of Southern 
California 7-3 in the 


Rose Bowl. 


January 1, 1942 
Duke hosts the Rose Bowl in 
Durham, marking the only 
time the game was not 
played in Pasadena; fears of 
a Japanese attack caused the 
game to be moved from the 
West Coast. Duke loses to 
Oregon State 20-16. 


November 25, 1950 
Wallace Wade coaches his 
final game for Duke, 
defeating UNC 7-0. The 
Blue Devils use their first- 
ever, true passing attack, led 


by QB Billy Cox ’51. 


January 31, 1951 
Bill Murray 31 named head 
coach. He leads Duke to a 
93-51-9 record with 3 bowl 
bids in 15 seasons. 


May 8, 1953 
Duke becomes a charter 
member of the Atlantic 
Coast Conference. Duke 
wins or shares the first 3 
ACC championships and 
goes 42-9-1 in its first 


decade in the conference. 
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to Duke. He views Duke’s recent changes in 
football as a misguided attempt to enter a 
contest it simply can’t win. “I think we’re 
headed in the wrong direction,” he says. To 
Holsti, Duke faces several options for its foot 
ball future. It could try to become a powe1 
house and court the off-the-field problems 
that have plagued universities like Oklaho- 
ma and Florida State. It could hold to its 
status quo and continue on with a failing 
team sticking out in an athletics program 
that is successful in almost every other 
scholarship sport. It could drop the sport. Or 
it could scale back its ambitions—the choice 
that makes the most sense to him. 

“The option I like, frankly, is the option 
that Davidson does,” says Holsti. After years 
of struggling in the Southern Conference, a 
powerful Division I-AA league, Davidson 
College dropped down to play Division III 
opponents in football. It also left the con- 
ference. The Wildcats were later readmitted 
to the league—except in football—during a 
period of expansion. As Alleva points out, 
however, one of the prerequisites for mem- 
bership in the ACC is fielding a football 
team. According to conference spokesman 
Brian Morrison, no school has even brought 
up the idea of dropping football during the 
league’s fifty-year history. 

(It is interesting to note that not all con- 
ferences require their college members to 
field teams in all sports. In the Big East, for 
example, Georgetown’s and Villanova’s foot- 
ball teams compete in Division I-AA; their 
basketball teams in Division I. That diver- 
gence reflects the fact that the conference 
was founded as a basketball league and only 
later added football. By contrast, football has 
been a part of the ACC since it was founded.) 

Then there is the matter of ACC expan- 
sion—a move that most observers believe 
revolved around the desire to raise the con- 
ference’s profile 
in football. De- 
emphasizing 
football at Duke 
would run di- 
rectly counter to 
that plan. Still, 





Holsti believes that Duke is valuable enough 
to the conference, thanks to its academic 
reputation and its men’s basketball team, that 
the ACC might be willing to accommodate 
the Blue Devils’ football wishes. “I think Duke 
holds some really important cards,” he says. 
“Obviously, this stuff is being driven by tele- 
vision money. What does the basketball 
contract mean if Duke isn’t in it?” 

Holsti does not speak for the Duke facul- 
ty, but neither is he a concerned voice in the 
wilderness. Rather, he represents one of sev- 
eral viewpoints on football held by the uni- 


Franks’ 


assessment: 
trouble began 
when Florida 
State joined 
7.100 





versity’s professors. “I have never attempted 
any scientific survey of the faculty, but I sus- 
pect the majority have little interest in foot- 
ball and no idea what Duke is doing, or why,” 
says law professor Paul Haagen, director of 
Duke’s Center for Sports Law and Policy. 
“Some people clearly believe that intercol- 
legiate athletics has developed in ways in- 
consistent with the goal of the university, 
that Duke has already gone too far in 
making concessions to football, and that we 
should be going in the other direction. Some 
like to go to games and want us to win.” 

Entering freshmen Zach Maurides and 
Aaron Fryer think they can deliver those 
wins for Duke. They aren’t interested in the 
athletic sins in Duke’s past. Nor are they 
worried about the obstacles the Blue Devils 
face in attempting to play football on a level 
field with their opponents. To them, and 
other incoming recruits like them, Duke is 
headed in the right direction in football; 
they want to be a part in its rebirth. “Schools 
have cycles on the football field,” says 
Maurides. “It seems like Duke is on an up 
cycle.” 

Maurides, a six-foot-six, 250-pound offen- 
sive lineman from Glenview, Illinois, chose 
the Blue Devils over several Big Ten schools, 
including Wisconsin, Illinois, and Purdue. 
He says he considered the stellar academic 
reputation that Duke offered, and “it wasn't 
comparable to any of these schools around 
here.” He did acknowledge that if North- 
western University, the academic star of the 
Big Ten, had shown more interest, his deci- 
sion would have been more difficult. But he 
says he still would have chosen Duke “just 
because the facilities, overall, at the school 
are better.” 

Fryer, a five- 
foot-eleven, 
205-pound run- 
ning back from 
Tampa, Florida, 
shared Maurides’ 
outlook. Rated as 
one of the best 
running backs in 
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1961 
Duke beats Arkansas 7-6 to 
win the Cotton Bowl. 


on the famous ‘shoestring’ 
play, leading Duke to a 

17-13 win over UNC: QB 

Leo Hart ’71 pretends to tie 
his shoes while Chesson 
takes a pitch from end 


November 22, 1969 
Receiver Wes Chesson ’71 
scores a 53-yard touchdown 


1971 
Ernie ‘Can Do Kid’ Jackson 
72 becomes Duke’s first 
consensus All-American 
since Ace Parker. With Mike 
McGee as head coach, Duke 
is ranked as high as number 
14 in the nation during the 


regular season. 


Marcel Courtillet. 
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Duke has 4 ACC Players of 
the Year in the same decade: 
Chris Castor ’83 (1982), 
Ben Bennett 84 (1983), 
Anthony Dilweg ’88 (1988), 
and Clarkson Hines ’89 
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1980s 


November 18, 1989 
Steve Spurrier leads Duke t 


a crushing victory over 

UNC, 41-0, to finish the 
year with 7 straight wins an 
the ACC co-championship, 
shared with the University 
of Virginia. Duke is ranked 

number 20 in the nation. 


(1989). 


a state where talented runners seem to grow 
on trees, Fryer chose Duke over Boston Col- 
lege and the University of South Florida. He 
was impressed by the Yoh Center and saw 
_Duke’s academic reputation as an opportu- 
nity, not a deterrent. “For me to pass up a 
chance to attend a school a lot of other peo- 
ple will get turned down from would not 
make any sense,” Fryer told The Tampa Trib- 
une upon signing with Duke. 
Those are the kinds of answers that Franks 
and his staff are looking for from the nation’s 
best high-school football players—or at least 


the ones who can meet Duke’s academic 
standards. Are there enough of those players 
out there? Will they be interested enough in 
Duke? Will Duke’s decision to allow Franks 
to recruit more academic “stretches” pay 
off? Will the move blow up in Duke’s face? 
The answers to those questions are anx- 
iously awaited by many at the university who 
lie somewhere between Franks and Holsti 
on the matter of Duke football. Those who 
fall into this category have at least a passing 
interest in the team. They agree that the 
Blue Devils’ recent performances have been 


an embarrassment at a school that prides it- 
self on achievement in all areas. They agree 
that something needed to be done. For now, 
they’re biding their time, watching the re- 
cent changes and closely monitoring what 
impact the renewed emphasis on football 
might have on the university at large. 

“Football’s being given a chance,” says 
Kathleen Smith, a professor in the biological 
anthropology and anatomy department and 
chair of Duke’s Athletics Council. “Can you 
recruit the kids that will make a difference 
on the field and get through school?” 
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n 1953, Duke was one of the 
key players in the creation of 
the Atlantic Coast Conference, 
| Bi and big-time football was one of 
| the driving forces. 

Fifty years later, the ACC appears 
_ on the verge of the biggest change 
since its inception, poised to bring 
i in at least two, and perhaps as many 
_as four, new members. Once again, 
| big-time football is playing an im- 
portant role. 

This time, Duke is decidedly less 
enthusiastic. When the ACC de- 
cided to pursue the possibility of 
expansion, the vote was 7-2, with 
Duke and the University of North 
Carolina a Chapel Hill casting the 
“only “ no” votes. Later, when a vote 
‘to extend invitations to Boston 
College, Syracuse University, and 
the University of Miami seemed 
imminent, Duke president Nannerl 
'O. Keohane sent out an e-mail 
“message—subsequently leaked to 
the Associated Press—to the other 
presidents and chancellors in the 
league, urging caution. She expressed 
jconcerns about student-athlete 
elfare, about how universities 
‘ould be aligned in divisions, and 
“about the lawsuit that the Big East 
Sonference—where Miami and 
Syracuse and Boston College were 
jmembers—was filing against the 
Atlantic Coast Conference. 























“We are being charged with 
acting in bad faith by colleagues at 
other Big East universities,” Keo- 
hane wrote. “In order to feel even 
minimally comfortable with voting 
for an action that will have serious 
consequences for these peer insti- 
tutions, I would have to be consid- 
erably more positive than I am now 
that the decision is actually the 
best one for our student athletes 
and for our conference.” 

In a statement released on June 
10 by the executive committee of 
the Academic Council, the faculty 
echoed Keohane’s sentiments: “The 
trend toward ‘super-conferences’... 
threatens to create athletic pro- 
grams that cannot be effectively 
governed by a reasonable coalition 
of faculty, administrators, and ath- 
letic department representatives, 
and thereby puts the educational 
experience of students at risk.” 
Despite Duke’s strong reservations, 
the ACC voted in late June to in- 
vite Miami and Virginia Tech to 
join the league, again by a 7-2 vote. 
After the two universities accepted, 
swelling the conference ranks to 
eleven institutions, Keohane issued 
another statement, welcoming the 
new league members but reiterating 
the reasons that Duke opposed 
expanding the conference. 

“Our issues have always focused 


on student-athlete welfare, including 
travel time and complex scheduling 
logistics, and on the preservation of 
traditional rivalries and competitive 
equity within the conference,” Keo- 
hane said. “We have not been con- 
vinced that the financial arguments 
in favor of expansion are based on 
sound predictions; but financial argu- 
ments were never our main issue.” 
In truth, financial issues—the big- 
time money of big-time football— 
played a central role in bringing 
Miami and Virginia Tech into the 
league. Expansion proponents 
pointed out that if Miami joined the 
ACC, the conference would instantly 
gain more national credibility in 
football. If at least one more school 
joins the ACC in the future—the 
University of Notre Dame and 
Pennsylvania State University have 
been mentioned as possibilities— 
the league could split into divisions 
and hold a potentially lucrative con- 
ference championship in football. 
As a conference member, Duke 
would share equally in any television 
contracts or bowl-game payouts 
derived from ACC expansion. But 
the expansion makes the football 
program’s bid to return to a com- 
petitive state that much harder. 
Miami is a national power, on the 
order of Florida State. Virginia Tech 
has also become a successful pro- 
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1994 

\Fred Goldsmith leads Duke 
to a 7-0 start, a number 
13 ranking, and its first 

New Year’s Day bowl game 
(the Outback Bowl) in 


more than 30 years. 





Former assistant coach Carl 
Franks ’83 becomes head 
coach of the Blue Devils 
and, in 1999, begins the 

‘Airborne Campaign.’ 


-o- 


December 1, 1998 


-@ 


August 2002 
The Yoh Football Center, 
named in honor of the chair 
of Duke’s board of trustees, 
Harold ‘Spike’ 
58, is completed. 


(oh B.S.M.E. 





gram in recent years, even playing 
in the national championship game 
in January 2000. 

Duke coach Carl Franks ’83 
pointed out that part of the Blue 
Devils’ recent football troubles can 
be traced to Florida State’s entrance 
into the ACC and the accompanying 
race to catch up to the Seminoles. 
Miami’s entry could create a simi- 
lar effect. Both the Big 12 and the 
Southeastern Conferences have 
experienced great success among 
their top teams since they expanded, 
in 1994 and 1991, respectively. 
But in each conference, one uni- 
versity has been left far behind— 
Baylor in the Big 12 and Vanderbilt 
in the SEC. The Blue Devils’ im- 
provement plan would have to start 
yielding significant results soon in 
order to avoid a similar fate in a 
newer, bigger, more competitive 
world of ACC football. 

ACC expansion proponents 
appear to be intent on increasing 
membership to twelve teams, the 
number required by the NCAA in 
order to hold a conference cham- 
pionship game in football. If that 
comes to fruition, any hypothetical 
discussion of Duke’s dropping out 
of the ACC in football would become 
academic: Duke’s membership 
would be a necessity. 

—Jim Young 


—adapted from the Duke Football Media Guide, 
photos from Duke University Archives 
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(here are three steps the football team 
must take in order to answer that question 
affirmatively. The first-—the construction of 
the Yoh Cente 


\nd while it is a marked upgrade from the 


has already been taken. 


football team’s previous home in the Murray 
Building, as well as the physical embodiment 
of the school’s commitment to the program, 
the Yoh Center has its doubters. Some look 


around the ACC, where many of Duke’s ri- 


Blue Devils in the details: 
some fan loyalty has never waned 





vals are pouring even more money into 
erandiose structures, and wonder whether 
the Yoh Center will have any significant 
effect. Others look at the longstanding bud- 
get crunch in the school of arts and sciences 
and question the wisdom of raising millions 
for a football building—although it cannot 
be assumed that those who gave money for 
the Yoh Center would have given money to 
an academic program instead. 

Then there are those who wonder how 
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spending money on buildings can be jus- 
tified in the age of Title IX, when there is a 
greater emphasis on sharing resources among 


; ; 
men’s and women’s programs, and football 


already consumes a significant portion of 


those resources. Some of football’s defenders 
have gone so far as to argue that the large 
number of scholarships for men needed by 
football has helped create new teams—and 
scholarships—for women, in order to keep 
the university in compliance with Title IX. 
Second, the players brought in during this 
new era of Duke football will have to keep 


up the program’s tradition in the classroom. 
Even when the football team was woeful on 
the field, it was a consistent national leader 
in graduation rates. While the football pro- 
eram has been given additional wiggle room 
with admissions this year, its players’ class- 
room performance likely won't be given much 
slack. “This is not a slippery slope,” says Peter 
Lange, Duke’s provost, “and I’m determined 
to see that that’s not the case.” 

Ironically, Duke’s sterling graduation rate 


perhaps a tool for opposing schools that 
would want to portray the Blue Devils as al 
books and no football—can help ease the 
concerns of recruits who wonder whether 
they can meet the university’s academic 
standards. That’s usually the first questior 
senior safety Terrell Smith gets when he 
hosts a recruit during an on-campus visit. “) 
tell them it’s hard, but Duke graduates al. 
most 100 percent of its players and has beer 
doing it for years,” Smith says. “So it’s not 


too bad.” 


If Duke can get those pieces in place— 


| il - 











building and maintaining modern facilitie 
that rival opposing schools and landing tal 
ented recruits, without compromising th 
school’s academic mission—then the Blug 
Devils will need to add the final, most elu 
sive ingredient. Duke needs to start winning 

“T think it will start with us, if we win game 
this year,” says Smith. “Then we’ll have some 
thing to build off of. But we’ve just got 
start a base.” 

For the first time since he became hea 


coach four years ago, 
Franks will have an ex- 
perienced team made 
up of players he helped 
bring to Duke. “The 
whole process is about 
getting talented players 
to come here,” Alleva 
says. “Carl inherited 
a team that wasn’t 
that talented. In each 
one of his recruiting 
classes, he’s brought in 
more and more tal- 
ented kids.” 
} What if Duke does 
| win, say, six games next 
year? Then again, what 
if the Blue Devils con- 
tinue their losing ways? 
In the grand scheme 
tof the university, does 
a successful football 
team really matter? As 
‘Holsti points out, if 
every varsity sport at 
Duke were replaced 
‘with intramurals, the 
university would still have an outstanding 
‘medical center. For every Duke, Stanford, or 
Northwestern, there is a Wash U., a Chi- 
cago, or a Johns Hopkins—schools with non- 
descript athletics programs but top-notch 
academic reputations. 
Those in favor of the push for football im- 
‘jprovement argue that a poor football team is 
ntithetical to Duke’s way of doing things. 
‘Duke wants to be successful in everything it 
oes,” says Franks. “Why can’t we have a 
ootball program that’s successful?” 
Franks also likes to point out that Wallace 
ade Stadium, where thousands of seats 
‘bo unclaimed for almost every Duke home 

























evenue. Thanks to the ACC’s tradition of 
evenue sharing, through which all nine uni- 
‘ versities have shared equally in the payouts 
iven to the league’s representatives in bowl 
ames, Duke’s football program has been 
‘urning a modest profit. However, as a De- 
vember 2002 New York Times Sunday Maga- 
vine article, “Football is a Sucker’s Game,” 

dointed out, sometimes the line between 
ootball program costs and general athletics 
lepartment expenses can become blurred, 
dainting a rosier picture of football finances 
than is actually the case. 

However one does the math, it cannot be 
lenied that Wallace Wade Stadium was filled 
everal times during Duke’s last successful 
eason, in 1994, when the Blue Devils went 





ootball game, is a large, untapped source of 










PLAYING FOR MEANING 





uke football has had its share of aca- 
demic achievers, but, even for them, 
the road hasn’t been easy. Fifth-year 
senior Alex Wade, listed as the 
nation’s fourth-best fullback by The Sporting 
News, graduated in the top one percent of 
his high-school class and is a pre-medical 
student. He is considering a combined M.D.- 
J.D. degree program—which, depending on 
the course of the current season, could fol- 
low a stint in professional football. 

Wade entered Duke with the intention of 
majoring in chemistry but he had to give up 
that plan as a sophomore, he says, because 
practice schedules conflicted with an after- 
noon physical-chemistry lab. He did elect a 
course on the history of science, largely 
because it was conveniently scheduled. 

As it turned out, the subject matter fed 
into his passion for science. He ended up 
majoring in history and earning departmental 
honors. His honors thesis looked at the 
boundaries between science and pseudo- 
science through the example of investigators 
who, in the Fifties and Sixties, were focused 
on UFOs. In researching the thesis, he 
made visits to the American Philosophical 
Society in Philadelphia and the Center for 
UFO Studies in Chicago. 

But for all of his academic achievements, 
Wade says that his curricular choices have 
been circumscribed. His theater-studies 
professor encouraged him to consider ma- 
joring in the department and trying out for 
a play. Wade was tempted, but football— 
and his football scholarship—would have 
been sacrificed. 

Wade enters the 2003 season as a team 
captain for Duke. And he ranks fourth 
among active ACC players, with 1,294 
career rushing yards. 

For a college football player, he notes, “just 
trying to schedule your classes is hard work.” 








Wade in Wade: 
a fullback at full force 


8-4. For an athletics 
department that loses 
money on most of its 
other sports, that ad- 
ditional revenue stream 
could prove important. 

Also, when the ACC 
does expand, and if 
Duke remains a foot- 
ball-playing member, 
there could be a finan- 
cial windfall from a 
conference title game 
—if the ACC can suc- 
cessfully petition the 
NCAA to change its 
rule that only leagues 
with twelve teams can 
hold such an event. 
Additional profits could 
come from a more lu- 
crative post-expansion 
television contract— 
provided that the mon- 
etary increases out- 
weigh having to split the revenue with more 
conference members. 

Then there is another argument, one that 
is difficult to quantify, about the educational 
benefits that come from football, and athletics 
in general: sharing a commitment, working 
toward a common goal, learning to deal with 
success and failure, cultivating leadership. 
“Athletics enhances the whole academic ex- 
perience,” Alleva says. 

That belief appears to have credence still in 
the university community. It can be seen in 
Duke’s updated athletics policy, which dis- 
cusses how Duke fits into the changing world 
of college athletics. The policy, reaffirmed by 
the board of trustees in May, recommends that 
Duke maintain its current “middle course” 
in athletics, seeking to remain competitive 
without sacrificing its educational ideals. 
Before the document discusses money or 
graduation rates or Title IX, it begins with a 
statement from former Duke president Wil- 
liam Preston Few, made nearly a hundred years 
ago: “There is good in intercollegiate ath- 
letics, when properly conducted. They have 
made considerable contribution to Ameri- 
-an college life and deserve to be saved from 

the perils that threaten them and the evils 
that now actually beset them.” | 


Young ’95 is a sports writer for the Greensboro 


News & Record. 
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Net work: Scott Loarie of 
Stanford, left, weighs 
birds, while. Cost Rican 
Dionisio Paniagna- Castro 
tags them at Las Cruces 





In Costa Rica, sciet 
biological drama an 
mysteries through t 
for Tropical Studies, nov 
its fortieth anniversary. 


By DENNIS MEREDITH 


ature rules this place, and with a mahog- 

any fist. She has decreed this forest to be 

no gentle glade, but a biological battle- 

ground, where each species fights for her 
favor. All the creatures great and small employ 
their own offensive tactics. Strangler figs wrap their 
roots around the mammoth trees, thrusting branches 
upward toward the light. The trees duel for their 
place in the sun, crushing younger offspring with 
massive plummeting branches and stifling them 
beneath light-blocking foliage. And the animals— 
goldenrod-yellow eyelash vipers, ghost-like jaguars, 
inch-long bullet ants, and deceptively dainty poi- 
son dart frogs—all wield their own weaponry to 
protect and to kill. 

Even the water seems a liquid life form. Like an 
insect metamorphosing from egg to larva to adult, 
moisture here can transmute from a steamy, 
smothering humidity, to a gently pattering shower, 
to a roaring deluge that drenches the forest. In 
mere hours, the downpour can turn a river from a 
placid stream into a roiling brown flood that sweeps 
away massive logs as if they were twigs. 

This is La Selva Biological Station of the Organ- 
ization for Tropical Studies (OTS)—3,900 acres 


comprising a diversity of life that is a microcosm of 


the awe-inspiring ecological wealth of the tropics, 
in general, and Costa Rica, in particular. The 
scientists here revel in La Selva’s biological drama 
—and in its profound scientific mysteries. Living 
within the station's thick forests are 1,700 plant 
species—460 species of trees alone; more than 
sixty species of bats; 463 species of birds; and 600 
species of ants. The station boasts some 7,000 
species of butterflies and moths, fully half the 
number of species in the entire North American 
continent north of Mexico. 
As a sprawling international consortium of some 
ixty-five universities and research institutions, 
OTS is among the world’s most successful organi- 
zations for fostering tropical research and education. 
The center’s biological stations attract hundreds 
of visiting scientists every year to study tropical 
. And OTS sponsors courses to teach stu- 
ad policymakers about 


ecolo 
dents, park managers, 


PHOTOS BY CHRIS HILDRETH 
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tropical ecology and conservation science 
ind policy. OTS has maintained its U.S. head 
quarters at Duke since 1976, when Donald 
Stone, now professor emeritus of biology, 
became the organization’s executive director. 
Under Duke’s agreement with OTS, recently 
extended for another half-century, OTS staff 
members are classified as Duke employees, 
and the organization’s researchers can hold 
adjunct positions at the university. 

La Selva is one of three Costa Rican re- 
search stations operated by OTS. The others 
are at Las Cruces and Palos Verde. The organt- 
zation is also planning a new academic center 
at the University of Costa Rica and is look- 
ing for ways to export its model of research 
and teaching to countries in Africa and Asia 
by joining with local universities, wildlife 
parks, and conservation organizations. 

At all of OTS’s biological stations, visiting 


biologists do science across the breadth of 


space, time, and technology. They take scien- 
tific measurements throughout its thickly for- 
ested landscape, hoist themselves into its 
treetops, and sink cores deep into its sediments. 
They rouse themselves as the earliest morn- 
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ing light filters down through the luxuriant 
ereen foliage and work long into the night, 
their puny headlamps attempting to hold 
back the utter blackness that shrouds a noc- 
turnal rain forest. And, they use implements 
ranging from the most basic rubber boots to 
the latest in digital computer imaging. 

The discoveries they have made here range 
from the poetically inspiring—a new butter- 
fly or ant species—to the darkly disquieting: 
hints that the global increase in carbon di- 
oxide could decimate tropical forests. 

Last April, OTS’s leaders and researchers 
gathered to observe the organization’s fortieth 
anniversary with a banquet, a symposium on 
the future of tropical science, and a “rubber 
boot camp” field experience. One boot camp 
found a group of timorous, amateur biologists 
trailing a stalwart young graduate student 
into the forbidding gloom of a tropical night 
to trap bats. The mission was to track the bats’ 
movements and hunting and feeding habits. 
The nocturnal excursion gave a fascinating 
taste of what it takes to be a bat researcher, 
which includes some rather unexpected skills. 


The 


novices learned to untangle a wispy 


“mist net” and string it across a trail in the 
pitch-black darkness, as if preparing for 
some exotic, tropical badminton game. But 
in this case, the shuttlecocks were squirm- 
ing, squeaking balls of fur, ill-tempered at 
being interrupted on their nightly feeding 
flights by becoming tangled in a net—ex- 
tremely tangled, in many cases. The novices 
had to learn the delicate art of extricating a 
bat from a snarl of fine nylon while avoiding 
the creature’s angry nips. 

The effort yielded a fantastic harvest— 
dozens of gorgeously ugly bats for examina- 
tion by the group. There were tiny, snow- 
ball-like, Honduran white bats, which spend 
their days nestled beneath banana leaves, 
whose veins they snip to fold over them- 
selves like sleeping bags. And there were the 
sharp-toothed vampire bats, masters of the 
stealthy art of gliding up to animals and 
opening a tiny wound to drink their blood. 
Each of the bats was measured and weighed, 
and then offered a dollop of banana baby 


Water world: Dorothy Boone of Emory gets 
her feet wet collecting snails in Palos Verde 





“Many ecologists have 
learned that long-term 
data sets that span 





decades are extraordinarily valuable. We have projects that 
have been going on here at La Selva for un to forty years.” colleagues have made painstaking measure- 


What does it need to regenerate?” Instead, re- 
searchers “can come in and build that funda- 
mental knowledge base in a very quick time 
frame and get to what we often say are the 
much more interesting ecological questions 
there.” 

The latest discovery by the Clarks, who are 
ecologists at the University of Missouri-St. 
Louis and former scientific directors of La 
Selva, dramatically illustrates the scientific 
value of such data. Every year since 1984, 
the Clarks and their Costa Rican and U.S. 


ments—precise to less than a millimeter—of 


GARY HARTSHORN, President, Organization for Tropical Studies the growth of La Selva’s giant trees. 


food as recompense for the indignity of cap- 
ture. They stuck out tiny, unexpectedly pink 
tongues to lap up the treat. Afterward, they 
were carefully transferred to a nearby branch, 
where they hung like bizarre ornaments on 
an Addams Family Christmas tree, until they 
recovered and flew away. 


t the OTS’s fortieth-anniversary sym- 

posium, the group celebrated such 

educational and research successes, 

but also pondered how to apply 
twenty-first-century science and education 
|to the massive challenges of understanding 
and saving the planet’s tropical ecosystems. 
The last several decades have revealed that 
he diversity of life is far greater than we had 
ven imagined,” said E.O. Wilson, a re- 
owned biologist and one of OTS’s foun- 
ers, speaking at the symposium. The vast 
ajority of species are concentrated in tro- 
ical forests, he said, and are being de- 
troyed at an alarming rate, potentially “in- 
icting a heavy price on future generations 
Nn economics, in security, and in spirit.” 

He and his fellow biologists are proposing 
massive international “systematics” project 
0 catalogue the approximately 90 percent 
f the millions of Earth’s species that remain 
nknown. The result of the multi-decade 
ffort, which he hopes will be funded by gov- 
rmments worldwide, would be an online “en- 
yclopedia of diversity.” Without such a cat- 
logue, Wilson said, we have no way of even 
nowing what we are in danger of losing. 

To OTS President Gary Hartshorn, OTS 
nd its scientific stations will play a central 
ole not only in cataloguing species, but also 
n understanding their role in the intricate 
eb of ecology. A fundamental advantage of 
uch stations is their longevity, he says. 
Many ecologists have learned that long-term 

















data sets that span decades are extraordin- 
arily valuable. Because of the initiative of 
OTS and of individual researchers, we have 
projects that have been going on here at La 
Selva for up to forty years, and these are 
hugely important and very valuable.” 

A prime example of the value of such long- 


term data is the record of the growth of La 
Selva’s massive trees, maintained by ecolo- 
gists David and Deborah Clark for nineteen 
years. “If someone new wants to work on 
trees at La Selva,” Deborah Clark says, “she 
or he doesn’t have to come in and start from 
scratch and say, ‘What is this species? 
When does it produce seeds? Who eats it? 


These measurements recently revealed a 
startling discovery: During warmer years, the 
trees grew less and expelled more carbon 
dioxide. “A major, tacit assumption, I think, 
of 90 percent of us working at La Selva was 
that we were working in a tropical rain for- 
est, which means equitable climate, which 


Lighting bugs: Jadranka Rota selects 
specific moths for specimens at a collecting 
station in La Selva 





means every year’s the same,” says Deborah 
Clark. However, the new finding “made it 
very clear to us that, if our forest is very sen- 
sitive to small, inter-year differences in cli- 
mate, it’s certainly going to be affected with 
these global changes going on right now.” 
The world’s climate could be entering what 
she calls “very scary territory,” in which the 
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rise in global temperature, along with accompany- 
ing drought, could inflict enormous damage to 
tropical forests and increase the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the planet’s atmosphere. 

Many ecologists had assumed that tropical for- 
ests would grow faster with higher levels of carbon 
dioxide, buffering the global increase in the green- 
house gas. In contrast, the scenario the Clarks’ 
research hints at has been ominously named the 
Armageddon Model. More research is needed to 
understand how old-growth trees take up or re- 
lease carbon, and that is one way that a facility 
like La Selva is invaluable, she says. “The long- 
term nature of our research means we simply could 
not have done it outside of a long-term, protected 
site like La Selva. And a lot of the things that we 
discovered could only have been done with the 
kinds of tools that are available at La Selva.” 

These tools include the usual scientific ameni- 
ties such as air-conditioned analytical laboratories, 
computers, and high-speed Internet connections. 
Also, surprising to visitors, who only perceive a 
confusing tangle of forest, La Selva is meticulously 
surveyed, with some 3,000 marker posts that en- 
able researchers to locate and correlate their study 
subjects precisely. 

A computerized geographical information sys- 
tem makes it possible to overlay data from one 
scientist—on tree species, for example—onto data 
from another on, say, ant populations. These cor- 
relations could yield important insights into the 
weave of the intricate web of tropical ecology, in 
which one organism may affect the survival of an- 
other. The presence of ants in a certain area, for 
example, could give insights into the ecology of 
vegetation, and vice versa. 

Many visitors are also startled by another an- 
omalous feature of La Selva—concrete sidewalks 
winding their way through the thick forests. The 
sidewalks have proved a highly useful component 
of La Selva’s scientific infrastructure, says Hart- 
shorn, the OTS director. They enable scientists to 
pedal the station’s bicycles far into the forest 
depths to carry scientific equipment and collect 
data. And, oddly enough, the concrete sidewalks 
prove less damaging to the environment than the 
vegetation-crushing, muddy trails researchers had 
to slog in the past. 

In the future, less visible forms of data col- 
lection will become available when the station in- 
stalls a planned wireless computer network, enabling 
remote instruments to “report in” by themselves, 
thus making it unnecessary for a technician to 
retrieve data in the field. Hartshorn and his col- 
leagues plan to use this technology to the fullest in 
such new research efforts as the Tropical Ecology 
Assessment and Monitoring (TEAM) project, which 
will involve years, possibly even decades, of de- 
tailed ecological measurements across La Selva and 
into the neighboring Braulio Carrillo National Park. 
“There are major and exciting scientific questions 
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Las Cruces: 
the place for 
dining at dusk 


Stepping 
lightly: a leaf- 
footed bug 


Hot stuff: the 
flower of a 
torch ginger in 


Las Cruces 


Yellow means 
caution: the 
eyelash viper, 
one of the most 
poisonous 
snakes in 
Costa Rica 


about how forest structure and composition 

change with elevation, and how animals might 

migrate across large regions,” says Hartshorn. 

In addition to the latest in computer tech- 
nology, tropical biologists are eagerly adopt- 
ing the latest in genomic research. In fact, 
the forensic experts of TV’s popular Crime 

Scene Investigation (CSI) might soon be ri- 

valed by those at “TSI”—Tropical Scene In- 

vestigation. Tropical biologists are beginning 
to use the same genetic-fingerprinting tech- 
niques to identify new species that CSI 
_sleuths use to nab criminals. Individual in- 

‘sect parts, feathers, scales, toenail-clippings, 

_and other minute tissue samples can be ana- 

lyzed to pinpoint the genetic identity of an 

animal, said Pedro Leén, a tropical biologist, 
at the OTS symposium. With social insects, 
which live in interdependent colonies, “this 
_ is quite nice, because you can sample a few 
animals without being concerned about 
"major impact on the population,” said Leén, 
ja University of Costa Rica professor and 
former chair of the OTS board of directors. 
This kind of data will enable researchers to 
identify how individual animals and plants 
are related to one another, and how they 
spread. The genetic data can also help or- 
pnt the multitude of species on the phylo- 
enetic tree of life by comparing genetic data 
-among them. 
Perhaps most dramatic, said Le6n, will be 
the “shotgun approach” to genomic identifi- 
cation of organisms. Scientists can take a 
‘oil sample and isolate the DNA of a multi- 
_cude of unknown species. By analyzing the 
Zenes contained in the DNA, eventually the 
scientists will be able to determine the 
dentities of the unknown organisms. 

The necessarily abbreviated rubber boot 
camps held during OTS’s fortieth anniver- 
sary celebration provided a tantalizing taste 
of the experiences of undergraduate and 
waduate students who attend summer- and 
semester-long field courses in tropical biol- 

dgy and ecology sponsored by OTS at all 
“Ss of its stations. 

_ For biology major and Duke senior Jenni- 
er Rainey, the OTS tropical biology course 
he took in the summer of 2002 was a rig- 

srous lesson in the realities of field research. 
As her independent-study project, she had 
| thosen to record how white-faced capuchin 

onkeys at the Palo Verde station care for 

eir young. Little did she suspect that the 
onkeys would be:so, well, active. 

Reflecting on the eight-hour days of chasing 
fter monkeys, she declares that it “was real- 

fun and grueling at the same time. At Palo 

erde, it gets up to a hundred and twelve 
egrees, sometimes. So, we’d be out in long 


| 
| 











pants, long-sleeve shirts running after mon- 
keys through acacia trees and thorns, and it 
was a mess. You're not reading about some- 
one who had to work really hard to follow 
monkeys and get this data—you’re the one 
getting this data. You're the one who's pick- 
ing the ants off your arms. You’re the one 
who’s driving yourself out of bed at 4:30.” 
Like her fellow students, however, Rainey 





learned that the effort yielded the kind of 
immersion in nature that forges scientists 
out of students. “It’s really neat to be in the 
park and watching how all the different 
organisms interact with each other.” 

The course crystallized Christopher Mar- 
tin’s lifelong interest in biology. “I’ve always 
wanted to be a biologist since I was two years 
old catching tadpoles,” says Martin, also a 
senior. He says he was worried that his ex- 
perience in the wilds of Costa Rica might 
prove too grueling, that “maybe it'll be too 
hot or whatever, but none of that’s true. I’m 
still a hard-core biologist.” 

So hard-core, in fact, that for his research 
project, Martin explored, with painstaking 





peculiar insect that lurks at the bottom of a 
tiny pit it has dug, waiting for ants to drop in 
for dinner. “I wanted to look at what makes 


One boot camp found a group of timorous, amateur 
biologists trailing a stalwart young graduate student into 
the forbidding gloom of a tropical night to trap bats. 
Their mission: to track the winged mammals’ movements 


and hunting and feeding habits. 








Fang face: the vampire bat, one of nearly 


65 bat species in Costa Rica, top 


Red menace: the strawberry poison dart 
frog, whose deadly toxin is used on hunting 
arrows, middle 


Danger under glass: a scorpion is examined 
in the safest possible way, above 


an ant lion most effective at catching its 
prey,” he says. “And the main thing I did was 
to go around with a tweezers and drop an 
ant in each pit, record whether the ant es- 
caped or was eaten, and then measure the 
diameter of the pit to get an idea of how big 
the pit was and measure the size of the ant 
lion.” While his results did not prove any 
dramatic theory of ant-lion behavior, they 
did give him a fascinating glimpse into a 
peculiar corner of nature. 

Martin’s project also gave him some mod- 
est notoriety as a talented imitator of the 
insects—a not-ready-for-Vegas act that in- 
volves opening his mouth wide in a perfect 
imitation of an ant lion waiting for its prey. 

For Hartshorn, and many other tropical 
scientists like him, the education and re- 
search afforded by La Selva are only part of 
the explanation for the lure of the tropics. 
Thirty years ago, while living in the single 
crude cabin, La Selva’s only facility at the 
time, he decided that the rain forest was a 
place he had to make his home. “I don’t 
know quite how to explain it,” he says. “For 
some reason, the La Selva forest just cap- 
tured me. I became immediately enamored.” 
And so, he hopes, will countless future gen- 
erations of students, scientists, and political 
leaders who hold the fate of the tropical rain 
forest in their hands. | 
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By ART HARRIS 


Nasiriya, Iraq 


arris, get your ass in the truck!” 

barked the nervous Marine sergeant. 

“MOVE OUT!” There was no moon 

to light up the night as we raced to 
get out of a town that had seen a lot of 
fighting and a lot of dying. Military intelli- 
gence warned that enemy troops were head- 
ing our way—1,000 vehicles attached to the 
Republican Guard, including lots of heavy 
Soviet-made armor—considered overwhelm- 
ing odds against the small Marine unit that 
had adopted me as an embedded war cor- 
respondent for CNN. 

I was riding “shotgun” in the passenger seat 
of a seven-ton ammo truck, part of a light-ar- 
mored 2nd Marine reconnaissance unit, Char- 
lie Company, out of Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina. “You gotta duck down if I gotta 
shoot out your window,” said Corporal Boile 
Sanchez-Frias, age twenty, who grew up wash- 
ing his clothes in a river in Santa Domingo be- 
fore moving to Queens, New York, and easily 
adapted to washing fatigues in a bucket in 
the desert. Sanchez parked the headphones 
to his CD player and gripped the wheel with 
one hand, his M-16 with the other. 

Squinting through night-vision goggles, 
he was pushing fifty miles per hour when the 
night exploded around us. 

“T can’t see a f--ing thing!” shouted the 
machine gunner on top of the truck, Lance 
Corporal William Caldwell, who raised pit 
bulls in Chester, South Carolina, with his 
wife when he wasn’t manning the “50 cal.” 

“Anything moves, just shoot it,” Sanchez 
yelled back. Caldwell opened up at the tree 
line; his gun shook the truck, white-hot shells 
tumbling through the hole in the roof, bounc- 
ing off my helmet and onto the floor. All 
around us, 25-mm cannon boomed from more 
than thirty light armored vehicles (LAVs) in 
the convoy, 81-mm mortars pounding what 
appeared to be the enemy positions, lobbing 





high incendiary “heat rounds” called “shake 
and bake” more than a mile, 7.62-mm ma- News from the front seat: 
chine guns hammering the night with a rat- journalist Harvis in seven-ton 
tat-tat staccato of destruction. . ammo truck 


Suddenly, the truck ahead of us swerved, 
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As an embedded journalist with the military, | was given perhaps the closest 
ringside seat to fighting since Vietnam. We were promised we could get as close 
to the battle as we dared—as long as we didn’t jeopardize an operation. 


PHOTOS COURTESY CNN 








flipping the water tank it was pulling. San- 
chez weaved around it, kept going. “They 
told me, don’t stop for nobody,” he said. 

Orange tracer rounds crept lower and lower, 
directly at the ammo truck I was riding in. I 
winced, my stomach suddenly churning, won- 
dering whether it was The End. I kept the 
camera rolling, recording the madness as 
Caldwell briefly got cold feet and took refuge 
in the cab. “GET BACK UP THERE AND 
KEEP SHOOTING,” screamed Sanchez, “OR 
PLL F--NG SHOOT YOU MYSELF!” 

Replaying the videotape now, it is chilling, 
and if I ever wondered what the hell I was 
doing there, I know now that I had to be 
there, just to see for myself. If they could do 
it, if 1 could do it, chasing Hemingway. 


— 
\ 


i asiriya sits on the banks of the Eu- 
ie phrates River, just a few kilometers 
from the purported birthplace of 


@ 
a | 

BS Wi Abraham 6,000 years ago, steeped in 
biblical history, remembered more recently 
for the hospital where Jessica Lynch was 
rescued and as the graveyard of seventeen 
Marines—some ambushed on their way into 
town by Iraqis; others, possible victims of a 
USS. fighter jet that missed its Iraqi target. 
All that happened early on March 23, hours 
before Charlie Company’s light-armored 
recon unit arrived. The Marines’ mission: 
hunt and destroy what appeared to be a far 
nastier resistance than anticipated, reinforce 
fellow grunts with firepower, and keep the 
supply lines open to Baghdad by securing 
key highway bridges along a six-mile stretch 
of road since dubbed “Ambush Alley”—and, 
unbeknown to us at that moment, a road that 
was about to become a bloody, terrifying stage 
for so-called friendly fire. 

I'd been up and down Ambush Alley five 
times, taking Iraqi fire with each run, and this 
moment was no different, or so we thought. 
The shooting appeared to be coming from 
Iraqis under a bridge ahead of us. But the 
pounding became so relentless from farther 
away, on the other side of the bridge, that some 
feared Iraq’s Republican Guard had arrived 
faster than expected and were more deter- 
mined than ever to defend Saddam and their 
homeland. 
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“GET OUT OF THE TRUCK!” yelled 
Sanchez as bullets kicked up dirt around 
the tires. “We’re about to get f---ing hit!” I 
grabbed my camera and jumped from the cab, 
my gas mask catching on the door, ripping 
loose as I half fell, then scrambled down a 
small embankment in the dark. The only sol- 
ace of riding in an ammo truck, I was thinking, 
is that if the end comes, it will come quickly, 
and that, having loaded up on life insurance, 
I was worth more dead than alive. War can 
make your thinking very twisted. 

That night’s firefight lasted an intermin- 
able two hours, and when the smoke cleared 
and the last flares floated down, their red 
glare indicated friendly Marines on the other 
side of the bridge—not Iraqis, as intelligence 
had mistakenly advised. We rolled by in si- 
lence, just staring at the horror. Charlie 
Company, my unit, had wounded more than 
twenty fellow Marines in the unit on the 
other side of the bridge who thought they 
were shooting at the enemy, too. 

As I later learned, both units had called in 
artillery strikes on the other, but, thank God, 
the cool “arty boys” knew better—calculat- 
ing that friendlies were in both coordinates 
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My boss asked if | might like a two-month 
Camping trip in the Iraqi desert. How could 
| refuse? It was an honor to be asked, a 
dream and a nightmare of a proposition. 


My wife, Carol, was furious. 


—and declined to unleash any more unmiti- 
gated hellfire. Now, as daylight came, Char- 
lie Company edged past the Semper Fi’s on 
the receiving end; they appeared dazed, star- 
ing vacantly as they stood beside smoldering 
trucks and Humvees that had been set 
ablaze with amazingly accurate fire. Charlie 
Company, my unit, suffered only one minor 
injury—Corporal Rey Narvais’ eyes were cut 
by flying glass after a round crashed through 
his window, broke the steering wheel, and 
landed in his lap. The incident was still of- 
ficially under investigation when I recently 
checked. So was what Marine sources told 
me was a trigger-happy young officer, who 
was relieved on the spot and dispatched to a 
new job, guarding Iraqi POWs in a make- 
shift brig. “Hey,” quipped a sergeant, trying 
to spin the war story. “Just shows you how 


tough Marines are. No one blinked.” 

I was able to break that story because, as 
an embedded journalist with the military, ] 
was given perhaps the closest ringside seat tc 
fighting since Vietnam. We “embeds” were 
promised we could get as close to the battle 
as we dared—as long as we didn’t jeopardize 
an operation—and report what we saw o1 
learned. In other words, the Pentagon prom. 
ised us war with all its ugly trimmings and, at 
least in my case, for the most part delivered 
The unit I was with got shot at by Iraqis anc 
shot back; they got shot at by other Marine: 
and shot back. I talked to stunned young mer 
elated over their first Iraqi tank kills, ther 
moments later ashen-faced to learn that close 
friends had just died. 

I watched as a backhoe dug two graves fo1 
Iraqi soldiers shot by Sergeant Herb Phinney 
age twenty-four, of Great Falls, Montana 
who made the unit’s first kills. Marines tossec 
in two bodies, one with a pack of unfilterec 
cigarettes in his green uniform pocket, ther 
covered the graves with dirt and tagged ther 
for later reburial by their families. Phinney 
was a sort of Renaissance Marine. He lovec 
opera, read voraciously, and told me he wa: 
determined to go home a better man for hi: 
wife and two small children, one born aftei 
he deployed in January. 

Like a handful of other Marines, he kept 
journal. That’s where he went to be alone 
“The only time I feel like I’m by myself is 
when I’m writing ir 
it,” he said. Driving 
sleeping, shooting 
eating, he was nevel 
more than a few feet 
from his men. He 
put his sleeping bag 
on top of his LAV 
his men slept on the 
ground around it. He read me the entry about 
drawing first blood. “As we approached twe 
Iraqi soldiers, my gunner yelled out they hac 
two AK-47s and he could see the banane 
clips. They started to run and turned around 
I gunned both of them down. I know I a 
going to pull the trigger when the time come 
again. I feel numb to the whole ordeal. I wis 
they would have just dropped their weapons.| 





always wondered what it would be lik 
being there, after watching war movie 
growing up, arranging and rearrangin, 
guns (with no clips or firing pins) give 
to me by a relative who'd taken them o 
dead German soldiers in World War II, whe 
he’d served under George Patton. I’d hear 
the heroic tales about my stepfather, a Ma 
rine dive-bomber pilot in the Pacific, am 


_ studied war at Phillips Academy under a 
brilliant history teacher who loved Teddy 
Roosevelt—and had also taught a preppy 
Texan named George W. Bush. 
_ At Duke, during ROTC drills, a few anti- 
Vietnam war classmates hurled tomatoes at 
me, and a stunning ADPi—my girlfriend! — 
later spurned me over our different paths, 
hers briefly to a commune, mine to a jobasa 
public-affairs officer afloat with the 6th Fleet 
_ in the Mediterranean. There, as a young en- 
| sign, I gave Dan Rather his first tour of the 
flagship, got “early out” orders as the Viet- 
nam War was winding down, and flew home 
ona KC-135 full of body bags of kids my age. 
Then it was on to a brief tour at Harvard 
business school, a cub-reporting job at The 
Atlanta Constitution, freelancing for Rolling 
Stone, staff jobs at The San Francisco Examiner, 
then The Washington Post, where I worked for 
Bob Woodward and later became Atlanta 
bureau chief, before moving on to a corre- 
spondent’ s job and lots of makeup at CNN. 
It’s been my home ever since, covering some 
of the big crime stories of our time—O]]. 
Simpson, the Olympic Park bombing, the 
death of Princess Diana, Oklahoma City, the 
‘Clara Harris “Murder by Mercedes” trial. 
| Then, in January, my boss, Keith McAllister, 
asked if I might like a two-month camping 
trip in the Iraqi desert. How could I refuse? 
{t was an honor to be asked, a dream and a 
nightmare of a proposition. My wife, Carol, 





was furious. “You volunteered, didn’t you?” 
she asked. “How could you?” 

“I didn’t have a choice.” 

“But you did.” 

“Tf I don’t do it, I'll go through life won- 
dering if I could have done it, why I didn’t do 
it, and resent it like hell.” 

She made peace with it, but didn’t like it 
one bit. But that’s what I do, and I felt I’d 
trained for it all my life. 

As for training, there would be more. Eason 
Jordan, chief news executive, who put CNN 
on the map with the hardwire cable into 
Baghdad that allowed the network to report 
live exclusively during the first Gulf War, 
made sure anyone going to war got compre- 
hensive war training. We spent a week with 
seasoned Brit and Aussie special-forces tu- 
tors who'd seen and done it all. We learned 
battlefield medicine; how to walk in a mine- 
field (at least ten yards behind the guy in 
front, so if he sets it off, you survive); how to 
beat tropical diseases. We got chemical de- 
contamination kits and top German-made 
gas masks—the same brand I later video- 
taped littering the ground around several 
abandoned Iraqi military headquarters. 

In one exercise at a farm outside Atlanta, 
CNN guards dressed as guerillas captured 
anchor Daryn Kagan and held her at knife- 
point. I tried to negotiate, buy time. I offered 
cigarettes to one, then looked him in the 
eye. Oops. Wrong move. Never look your 





kidnapper in the eye. They took her away. I 
heard screams in the woods. Er, sorry, Daryn. 

More training: how to use the laptop video- 
editing gear, how to acquire a signal with 
fancy satellite dishes, how not to use infra- 
red night vision on our cameras that could 
tip off a sniper. By the time we shipped out for 
Kuwait in February, we were almost ready, I 
got personalized dog tags, on chains—one to 
loop in a shoelace, the other to go around 
the neck, both with Social Security number, 
blood type, and name, so they’d know where 
to send the body. 

The Pentagon promised almost total access. 
All we had to do was sign an agreement with 
the military. We could report the war—the 
good, bad, and the ugly, in real time or there- 
after. The only catch: We had to have our local 
commander’s blessing, and that was some- 
times a snap and sometimes maddening. From 
canvassing fellow CNN embeds, I learned that 
the Army appeared to be the most accom- 
modating ground force, as Walt Rodgers il- 
lustrated when he raced across the desert 
towards Baghdad with a long line of Abrams 
tanks, reporting live at full gallop. And while 
Martin Savidge was allowed to keep cameras 
rolling as his Marine unit took fire and the 
vehicle he was riding on nearly went over a 
wall, other Marine units varied in their wil- 
lingness to give permission to go live. 

New technology and the number of crew- 
members assigned also made a difference in 
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how much video we could send home. Walt 
and Marty, for example, had terrific camera 
men and reliable videophones, as did othet 
CNN teams. Meanwhile, a handful of embeds 
like me traveled solo and light, filing stories 
for The Atlanta Joumnal-Constitution and CNN 
that gave the network even more front-row 
seats to war in exchange for our double duty. 

t's going to be camping—with a twist,” 
quipped a Marine colonel as he surveyed 
several hundred journalists who had 
descended on the Hilton Hotel ballroom 


So much to talk about, so little battery 

time. I'd talk, until the connection was lost 
or the battery died, sometimes in the middle 
of a firefight. “We just lost Art,” | heard 

CNN anchor Aaron Brown say one night. 

“We hope he stays safe.” 


in Kuwait City for their smallpox and an- 
thrax shots, military [Ds, and lessons on how 
to put on a gas mask (take any longer than 
nine seconds and you could die), when to 
jab yourself with atropine if you started 
drooling from invisible nerve agents in the 
air, and how to get ready to be down-and- 
dirty, as in no showers for, in my case, six 
weeks. Then it was bye-bye Starbucks. 

We boarded buses and rode two hours to 
tent cities near the Kuwait-Iraq border. I 
wound up at Camp Shoup, named after a 
Marine Medal of Honor winner, where sand- 
storms raged, stinging the eyes, and Marines 
kept their edge training and wrestling in the 
dirt—and wondering if and when they'd get 
the word. Then it came: Pack up, no more 
phone calls home. Within hours, we were 
near “the berm’—the DMZ, marked by 
giant mounds of dirt separating Kuwait and 
Iraq. We heard someone yell, “MISSILES... 
TAKE COVER!” Scuds. One exploded near- 
by; others, we learned later, were blasted out 
of the sky over Kuwait City. I began report- 
ing live salvos of rockets shooting like giant 
Roman candles into the night overhead to 
soften up Iraqi positions across the border. 

“GAS, GAS, GAS,” shouted a sergeant. I 
excused myself from the show to put on my 
mask, then resumed my report. “Art, you 
sound too much like Darth Vader,” my CNN 
handler said. “Call back.” (Like every gas 
warning, it turned out to be a false alarm.) 

The next morning, we crossed the berm, a 
bumpy open-air ride in an LAV that zoomed 
up and down hills, past destroyed Iraqi armor 
and onto a flat expanse of desert in Southern 
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Iraq never before touched by U.S. military 
might. That first night, the unit parked in a 
wide defensive formation. Exhausted, I heated 
up an MRE, something like chicken tetraz- 


zini, emptied the contents of a tiny bottle of 


‘Tabasco on it, checked 
for poisonous snakes 
and scorpions, and 
tossed my air mattress 
onto the ground. | 
crawled into the sleep- 
ing bag and dozed off 


thinking, You are in Iraq! 


EXCLUSIVE 


Then I felt what 
seemed like rain, but 
the droplets were the 
size of cotton balls, fat- 
ter than any I’d ever 
seen on a rainy night in 
Georgia, and appeared 
to be floating down in 
slow motion. My first 
thoughts—a chemical 
attack—an airburst of 
some nerve agent. I 
thought of my wife, 
I thought of my sons, 
my Jack Russell named 
Zipper. Groggy, I tried 
to scramble out of the 
sleeping bag, reached 
for my gas mask, re- 
signed that I was about 
to die in some convulsive horror. Now where 
the hell did they tell us to jab the syringe of at- 
ropine? I waited for the poison chemicals to 
hit my bloodstream. Only nothing happened! 
By God, maybe it was just Iraqi rain! Blessed 
water for the parched desert! “Hey, it’s rain- 
ing, Art,” said Sanchez. “You may want to 
get back in the truck.” 

There I was, crisscrossing Iraq with a Ma- 
rine recon unit, the first to go into many vil- 
lages to look for paramilitary and try to thwart 


ambushes. The unit was the so-called “tip of 


the spear,” and also provided highway secur- 
ity and backed up other Marines with an ar- 
ray of weapons. Since Charlie Company was 
fast and mobile, I had to travel light. I shot dig- 
ital stills until sand killed the camera; shot 





video with a small Sony; wrote dispatches (o! 
ten under hot ponchos to keep “light disci 
pline” at night); then set up satellite phone 
to e-mail the copy and the stills and answe 
lots of encouraging messages, including thos 


Tuc Ono ae Bis etrive 


from families of the Marines I was with. 

Through it all, I kept the camera rollin 
Always on the move, | didn’t have enoug 
time or know-how to send the images bae 
by satellite: Cobra helicopters firing missil 
at snipers on the Euphrates; firefights; M 
rines at war; Marines at rest; two puppi 
the unit adopted as mascots who dined 0 
Italian food, slept through battles, and gre 
into true dogs of war. 

The satellite phone was my lifeline. Th 
Marines kept it charged with their inverte 
(I'd fried mine the first day). I depended o 
them for my safety. The least I could do w 
let them take turns calling home. I’d hitch 
ride to headquarters, work a few source 
then go live with the latest updates on t 





infamous Chemical Ali, how the war was 
oing in Charlie Company—guerillas hiding 
K-47s under civilian robes to set up am- 
ushes, a few high-ranking POWs captured, 
ntelligence reports of foreign-trained ter- 
orists taking up the fight, and mass Iraqi 
esertions. So much to talk about, so little 
attery time. I’d talk, until the connection 
as lost or the battery died, sometimes in 
he middle of a firefight. 

“We just lost Art,” I heard anchor Aaron 
rown say one night. “We hope he stays safe.” 

Getting permission to use the phone was 
ften an issue. Sometimes the commander 
f the unit was away hunting Fedayeen, and 
hose left in charge were unwilling or unable 
o reach him. Just saying no was often their 
asy way out. 

So it went. I’d brief them in broad terms 
n what I planned to report, and then use my 
dest judgment so as not to put the men—or 
yours truly—at risk. It was often frustrating. 

tone point, the Marines demanded we turn 
n one brand of satellite phone called Thu- 
ayas, saying the French had sold Iraq special 
odes to the GPS system inside them—so 
he Iraqis could use journalists’ phones to 
jarget U.S. forces we were embedded with. 
nable to confirm that, I wondered whether 
e real reason might be to rid the battlefield 
f our phones and make it easier for the U.S. 
target any Iraqis phoning home. I could 
ever confirm that either. It was well known 
at Iraqi military and government officials 
sed Thurayas. I surrendered mine and 
witched to the Iridium satellite phone that 
NN had given us a backup. 
















Comparing notes with other embeds later, 
I learned that the more seasoned, senior 
ranking officers were often the most cooper- 
ative; the younger officers less so—more 
prone to second-guessing and, in my Case, 
initially banning the use of the unit name 
and even the names of Marines for the most 
innocuous human-interest yarns. It was a 
dance, initially, a nervous back and forth of 
who do you trust. I was able to reason with 
most of them, but not all. 


s it turned out, there was no way | 
could even ask permission to go live 
during the friendly-fire debacle that 
night in Nasiriya. The Marines had 
already confiscated my phone—without ex- 
planation—and I was helpless to protest. It 
all started as night was falling. I heard the 
growl of an angry NCO, furious for some 
unknown reason. “HARRIS, GET YOUR 
SOME MRO CK YOURE OUT 
OF HERE!” 

From someplace on High, mistaken word 
had been passed down that I’d sinned, that 
I'd mentioned the names of dead Marines in 
a CNN.com piece, before families could be 
notified. That was impossible, I tried to ex- 
plain. I didn’t even know the names of Ma- 
rines in that specific unit—not to mention 
that what they were accusing me of was a sin 
no respectable journalist, much less an ex- 
Navy PAO, would ever commit. No matter, 
confused young Marines who had become 
my friends were ordered to throw my stuff 
back onto Sanchez’s ammo truck for my 
pending departure, and so they did. I reas- 


















sured them it wasn’t their fault. It had to be 
a misunderstanding. 

Still, | was stunned and angry as the con- 
voy headed out of town. Sanchez had his or- 
ders—to drop me on the outskirts of Nasiriya, 
the other side of the bridge, to face an angry 
colonel and, in all likelihood, a one-way tic- 
ket home. Then came the friendly-fire free- 
for-all between Charlie Company and a 
Marine supply unit on the other side of the 
bridge. Hell was happening all around me, 
and there was no way I could phone home, 
or CNN—just keep the camera rolling, take 
notes, and pray. 

Finally the shooting stopped, leaving some 
Marines almost giddy from escaping death. 
The convoy cranked up and started moving. 
Sanchez still had his orders—drop me off at 
headquarters. 

“I’m really sorry, man,” he said, piling my 
gear by the roadside—cameras, rucksack, lap- 
top, sleeping bag, tent. “Make sure you take 
an MRE, you get hungry.” 

And off they went to refuel. I got my phone 
back, took a seat in the dust, and called 
CNN for a read-back of the article in ques- 
tion. Turns out, it was the Pentagon that had 
released the names—after next-of-kin had 
been notified. A senior officer had misread 
it, a colonel, and barked the order to send 
for me down the line. I was to meet him at 
2nd Marine Headquarters across the bridge, 
so here I was. 

“Harris, WHAT are you doing here?” asked 
Colonel Ron Bailey, who happened to walk 
by and didn’t know that one of his officers 
was probably getting ready to send me home. 
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Bailey, the commander of 2nd Marines, was 
a tough, smart, and kind man with a very 
dirty job. I told him what happened. He 
shook his head, trying to hide what appeared 
to be disgust. “Get back with your unit, son. 
THAT'S an order.” 

“Td like to find the colonel who gave the 
order and clear the air, sir, if that’s all right.” 

“Fine,” said Bailey, striding off. When I lo- 
cated the officer and tried to explain, he 
seemed unable or unwilling to grasp it. Ap- 
parently irrational from exhaustion, and 
overwhelmed at losing his men, he simply 
teared up at the mention of the dead Ma- 
rines, and again accused me of releasing 
their names. 

“Sir,” I said, “you are wrong. I am not the 
enemy.” I asked him to reread the article, 
and he’d see that the Pentagon had released 
the names. I also asked him to clear the air 
and my reputation with the other Marine 
unit, and my own. He refused. “I wouldn't go 
near them,” he smirked, walking away. “They 
are really angry at you. You never know what 
might happen.” 

Several days later, General Rich Natonski, 
head of Task Force Tarawa, approached me 
and apologized for the incident. I shrugged it 
off, trying to keep perspective. After all, my 
duty was to report what I saw and learned— 
and tell their stories. 

Within the hour, I rejoined Charlie Com- 
pany, which now had orders to turn around 
and head back down Ambush Alley. Along 
the Euphrates, snipers hiding in burning 
buildings kept firing rocket-propelled gre- 
nades (RPGs) and had to be cleaned out. 
Single file, the LAVs paraded past their po- 
sitions—“MOVE, MOVE, MOVE!” shouted 
Marines, as the ammo truck sat in convoy 
traffic. Then we were moving again, and the 
LAVs took cover behind walls and blasted 
away with 25-mm cannon, mortars, machine 
guns, their firepower earning them an Iraqi 
nickname, “The Destroyers.” 

As soon as one sniper was put out of ac- 
tion, another appeared to take his place, 
until, under unrelenting bombardment, the 
whole building came tumbling down. The 
night echoed with the whine of Iraqi ambu- 
lances taking their wounded to the hospital. 
“Now THAT is music to my ears,” laughed 
one young Marine, recalling how RPGs had 
barely missed his light-armored vehicle and 
those nearby. Indeed, the Marines in Charlie 
Company hit peak morale when performing 
what they were trained to do—fight a war— 
and no one shied from calling in air strikes 
to knock out machine-gun nests hidden in 
the base of a mosque, where secondary ex- 
plosions suggested ammunition was also being 
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Arms and the men: view 
through mounted machine 
gun, top; Rey Narvais with 
photo from home, middle; 
LAVs in transit to first 
engagement in Iraq, right 







_ stored. At night, 500-pound bombs dropped 
two miles away shook the ground on our side 
_of the river. Once I realized it was not in- 
coming, I rolled over and went back to sleep. 
__ Charlie Company was ordered north, but 
_ never did reach Baghdad. It had other jobs 
to do—making sure the road to Baghdad was 
| safe for supplies and other troops. Orders kept 
changing, and the company would some- 
times split up and head off to different vil- 
lages where paramilitary and Baath Party re- 
-negades were reported. At one house, I fol- 
lowed a sergeant and his five men on a 
search. No one was inside, said the elder, as 

a dozen women and children ran out the 

| back. A house search brought out more than 
a dozen young men—one with Iraqi Special 
' Forces credentials and a uniform and military 
web belts that, the elder explained, were for 
climbing date palms to harvest the dates. 
Handed the Arab-to-English translation card, 
I realized we were outnumbered, and, as sev- 
eral of the men smiled, I explained that the 
sergeant was the “mushareef.” 

“Oooooo,” the Iraqis said in unison, ap- 
pearing impressed at what I hoped they’d 
think was the superior force and firepower at 
their doorstep. 

Mushareef means “general.” 

Suddenly, one Marine came out of the 
house, saying he’d found no weapons, but had 
discovered a stash of Victoria’s Secret un- 
dergarments. 

That's when I figured we were winning the 
ar—seeing evidence that properly veiled 
taqi ladies were collecting lacy, U.S. lingerie 
nd, later, watching as Iraqi kids started 
warming the LAVs, hawking Iraqi ciga- 
ettes, $1 per pack, $10 7-Ups, and bootleg 
gin. On a bridge outside Al Kut, some 400 
eople marched on two LAVs, ecstatic and 
hanting, “BUSH, BUSH, BUSH,” locals I 
nterviewed who said they did not know 
hat freedom felt like. Some even showed 
heir scars from Saddam. “Biologie! Biologie!” 
houted one man, pointing to his pock- 
arked face from what he said was a chem- 
cal attack years ago. 

Panicked that they were getting too close, 
ergeant Phinney fired a concussion grenade 
nto the air, scaring back the crowd long 
nough for his men to lay concertina wire 
cross the bridge. When I pulled out my 
ideo camera, the crowd came to life again, 
earing up bills with Saddam’s picture on it. 
0 join the celebration, I handed one Iraqi a 
20 bill for a case of Pepsi. We waited. Two 
ours later, the case arrived, to much Marine 
ubilation. My young merchant said I owed 
im $20. “But I already paid your friend. You 
aw me give him the money,” I said. 








































“But he took it,” said the Iraqi, “you owe 
me twenty dollar.” 

It was getting ugly. I figured retreat was 
the better part of valor and climbed back 
into the LAV, Marines blocking his shake- 
down move—the free-market hustle. Now I 
knew the war was won. 

With the help of a Marine translator, I 
interviewed Iraqis wherever possible. One 
father of three, who said local Baath party 


As we left the town, heading north, Ander- 
son’s truck stopped at a low power line. “He 
thought it was dead, like the others he had 
been moving,” one friend told me later, An- 
derson reached up to lift it out of the way. 
The shock knocked him off the truck. His 
body was raced to the LAV where I was rid- 
ing with “Doc,” as they called the Navy corps- 
man. We turned around and sped back to 
headquarters, Doc doing CPR all the way. 


I talked to stunned young men elated over their first 
Iraqi tank kills, then moments later ashen-faced to learn 


that close friends had just died. 


thugs had shot him and left him for dead 
when he refused to join the army, still had 
Saddam's photo on his wall. I asked him 
about it and he tried to rip it down, embar- 
rassed. 

“Tt’s okay,” I said. “I understand.” 

“They will kill you, if they think you are 
against Saddam, or if you don’t pay them,” 
he said. 

I said it sounded like the Mafia. 

“Mafia?” he asked. 

The translator explained. 

“Yes, yes, Mafia, Mafia,” he said. “Only 


worse.” 


ater, | was asked, How could you live 

with the military and still report the war 

objectively? Look, when you're travel- 

ing with the team, like a sportswriter, 
it’s more fun if the team wins. You're rooting 
for them, of course. But if they get bloody 
noses or shoot one another in the foot, that’s 
to be reported, and we did. Unlike sports- 
writers, though, most of us understand we 
won't be traveling with The Team forever, 
and so we don’t have to walk on the same 
eggshells for access. We're eating and sleep- 
ing together, breathing the same air, 24-7. 
That naturally brings you close—and can 
open a window on the soul that is rare. 
Imagine researching The Red Badge of Cour- 
age. Except it ain’t fiction. It’s the human 
condition you've got to report. And you are 
there. 

Toward the end of the war, Charlie Com- 
pany pulled out of Nasiriya. That was the day 
the unit lost a Marine, Lance Corporal Brian 
Anderson of Durham, North Carolina. He was 
twenty-six. Losing even one was too many. 
A machine gunner who planned to reenlist, 
marry his fiancée, and become official step- 
father to three children, Anderson was the 
life of the party, always smiling, cracking up 
pals over dominoes, taking minds off the war. 


“Hey, we got a Marine down over here,” 
shouted the gunny sergeant. Medics put the 
body on a stretcher and vanished into a tent. 

Ten minutes later, the sergeant walked 
back to the LAY, tears in his eyes. “Didn't 
make it,” he said. “Doc said the shock was 
too much.” Anderson's rucksack, his personal 
gear, his flip-flops were unloaded, to go home 
with his body. I was strangely sad and tearful, 
mourning someone I’d barely known. We 
headed back to the war. 

Everyone asks, What was it like? War is 
long stretches of boredom punctuated by 
adrenaline highs and a sort of nitrous-oxide 
terror—stomach-acid angst when you realize 
someone is trying to kill you that dissolves 
into slow-motion giddiness when you realize 
you've survived. Was I afraid? C’mon, I had 
nowhere to hide, except in my prayers, and a 
few times wondered if I’d ever see my family 
again. No different from the fears young Ma- 
tines confessed they had—tough young grunts 
who made me laugh, asked me to help them 
write love letters home, wondered why I 
wanted to be there, but thanked me for it, 
kept me from being stupid and out of harm’s 
way—most were eighteen, nineteen, twenty, 
just a few years older than my two teenage 
sons. Were they afraid? 

“Mr. Harris,” a young Marine said, “I once 
heard a general say, ‘If you’re not scared, 
you're either lying or suicidal.’ ” 

So how do I feel now? Every day is different: 
less stressed from little things; grateful for 
everything. Or as one Marine put it, “Every 
day above ground is a bonus.” Amen. | 


Harris ’70 is an investigative correspondent 
for CNN, based in Atlanta. He’s won two 
Emmys—for his coverage of the Oklahoma 
City bombing and the Olympic Park 
bombing—and eleven National Headliner 
Awards for investigative reporting, breaking 
news, documentaries, and feature writing. 
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Preserving Barrier islands 


ORRIN H. PILKEY, A GEOLOGIST, MET MARY EDNA FRASER, 
A BATIK ARTIST, in 1993 on a research outing to Cape 
Lookout National Seashore. The two soon realized that 
they shared a cause: preserving the barrier islands that 
help protect mainlands from the buffeting of oceans 
around the world. By the time their ship returned to 
its berth at Beaufort, North Carolina, they had shaken 
hands on an unusual collaboration that would, in 
Pilkey’s words, “communicate our vision” by 

| combining Fraser’s silk batiks with his knowledge of 

| the science of barrier islands. Says Fraser, “I would be a 

| visual voice for his scientific mind.” 

The result is a handsome 309-page book, A 

Celebration of the World’s Barrier Islands, published by 
Columbia University Press, with text by Pilkey, James 

| B. Duke Professor emeritus of geology and director of 
the Program for the Study of Developed Shorelines, 
and Fraser. An excerpt follows: 





e believe that barrier islands are akin to 
coral reefs,” Pilkey wrote. “Both are 
endangered by the activities of humans, 
and both are essentially irreplaceable 
once they are lost. Whereas coral reefs can be killed 
lalmost overnight, barrier islands take decades, even a 
century, to die. It is much easier to be concerned with 








enice (Italy), 2000, 61 by 44 inches, left; Mouths of the 
Mekong (Vietnam), 1998, 52 by 47 inches, below; 
Fire Island (New York), 1995, 107 by 55 inches, right 
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Mississippi River Delta, 1993, 
83 by 36 inches, above 
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Cross Island of the Arctic (Alaska), 1998, 
30 by 49 inches, above; Breach Inlet 
(South Carolina), 1997, 59 by 35 inches, 
right; South of Ocracoke (North Carolina), 
2001, 36 by 36 inches, opposite 


a short-term problem than with one that 
may occur when the next generation is in 
charge, but if the islands are to be 
preserved or sensibly developed, we must 
take the long view.... 

“There are as many ways in which barrier 
islands evolve as there are barrier islands... 
The islands in Colombia are affected by 
the high sea levels and increased stormi- 
ness during El Nifo weather events and 
have a huge sand supply rushing down the 
slopes of the nearby Andes Mountains.... 
The Niger Delta islands suffer from sand 
starvation because of sand trapping by 
upstream dams. 

“Although all these islands are vastly 
different in many ways, they have much in 
common. Each is a pile of unconsolidated 
sand or sometimes gravel, longer than it is 
wide. In front of each is an ocean, and be- 
hind it is a lagoon.... Nature creates islands 
because they create the most efficient 
edges of continents, a way of coming close 
to a line of sand that is neither eroding 
nor building up.... 

“People do not live peacefully with bar- 
rier islands. It seems that the richer the 
country is, the less placid the coexistence... 
The barrier islands of the globe seem to be 








the canaries in the coal mine. They warn 
us, before other features on the surface of 
the Earth do, that the sea level is rising, 
our planet is forever changing, and the 
good old days when nature seemed coop- 
erative and malleable at the shoreline are 
gone forever.” 

In artist Mary Edna Fraser’s own words: 
“My interest in the fragile ribbons of sand 
that separate the oceans from the main- 
land is a direct result of flying with my 
father and brother as pilots over the bar- 





Be ee 


rier islands of the Atlantic Coast.... What 
I have observed is both breathtakingly 
beautiful and disturbing... 


y medium is batik: silk cloth 
colored by hand using a 
modern variation of an 
ancient method of dyeing 
textiles. I prefer to investigate a region 
firsthand before beginning a batik: hiking 
the terrain, exploring the waterways by 
boat and air, collecting rock and shell 


samples, and making on-site watercolor 
studies. Maps and nautical charts provide 
accurate data with which to plan expan- 
sive compositions. I use satellite and space 
shuttle imagery...for distant regions that 
I cannot photograph from the air myself... 
“My intent is to convey the essence of 
place.... My goal is to use art as a vehicle 
to make the fragility of barrier islands 
known as an important environmental 
concern. The batiks convey perspectives 
that the human eye, maps, and ordinary 





cameras cannot reveal. I hope the art 
will contribute to the appreciation of the 
dynamic nature of these movable strips 
of sand and will act as a catalyst for the 
preservation of barrier islands for future 
generations.” 


The text and images are from A Celebration of 

the World’s Barrier Islands, published by Columbia 
University Press. All images are of original batiks 

by Mary Edna Fraser. © 2003 Columbia University 
Press. Used with permission 
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ATVDINK 
ATYPICAL 
By PHILIP TINARI 


In April, the author found 
himself in the right place at 
the right—or wrong—time: 

in China, when its government 
finally went public with news 
Of epidemic proportions. 
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The health minister didn’t show up at his own press 
conference; instead, his deputy revealed the systematic deception 


n Beijing they didn’t say SARS at first. 
Before the government admitted that an 
infectious respiratory disease had come 
to the capital, it was called feidian. Fei is 
one of several very ancient characters 
that negate. In the contemporary language 
of a newly consumerist society, it has come 
to work like the alphaprivative, prefixed to 
words like “smoking” and “local” in the way 
we use “non.” Dian is short for dianxing, which 
means “classic” or “typical,” a Mandarin word 
that feels too close in meaning to its English 
equivalent to come from a language so for- 
eign. Dianxing is commonly used by ironic 


of the government's initial reporting on SARS. 


Y Sterile: workers spray disinfectant 
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intellectuals to disparage things (for exam- 
ple, the Mao posters that once hung on my 
living-room walls: “This is a dianxing foreig- 
ner’s home,” a People’s University grad stu- 
dent said to her friend upon seeing them), 
and to translate ideas like the “Classic Roast 
Beef Sandwich” at Sammies, a local chain of 
Western-style sandwich shops. 

Feidian is an abbreviation for feidianxing 


feiyan, a phrase that translates as “atypical 
pneumonia.” Medically vague, it proved lin- 
guistically precise. Life had become “atypical,” 
and feidian was a neologism that referred as 
much to a general state of affairs as to a co- 
ronavirus. The ambiguity of this situational 
word gave leeway to amateur pundits: Calls to 
this restaurant or that gallery, to ask if doors 
were open, often met with a no. Asking why 
would garner just a two-word response 
“feidian shiqi,” “atypical (i.e., SARS) era.” 

The Australian researcher/translator at 
The New York Times bureau in Beijing had 
chosen this month to make a long-awaited 
trip home, and I was 
hired to fill in for him 
by bureau chiefs Erik 
Eckholm and Elisabeth 
Rosenthal. I started a 
month-long stint on 
April 14, a week before 
the end of the official silence. My second day 
on the job, I went with Rosenthal to Shunde, 
Guangdong province, where we interviewed 
snake and civet mongers in some of the meat 
markets where the World Health Organiza- 
tion thought the virus might have jumped 
from animals to humans. That Friday, we were 
the first foreign journalists to make a SARS- 
inspired visit to the provincial capital of 





dong Province 
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Patrol: policemen in an empty Forbidden City 


Taiyuan, snooping around the grounds of 
the Shanxi Province People’s Hospital that 
was feared to harbor the first cases. 

Then came Easter Sunday: What looked 
like a routine, if high-level, press conference 
featuring the minister of health became what 
many journalists would later refer to as the 
biggest political shake-up since Tiananmen. 
The health minister didn’t show up at his 
own press conference; instead, his deputy re- 
vealed the systematic deception of the gov- 
2rmnment’s initial reporting on SARS. Hours 
ater the New China News Agency had posted 
i two-line item revealing that he and Beijing 
mayor Meng Xuenong had been asked for 
heir resignation. A decision to face the dis- 
2ase had come down from on high. 

_ For the next three weeks, I spent mornings 
endering the state newspapers’ newly vol- 
aminous SARS coverage into an executive 
summary for the bureau’s use—standard prac- 
‘ice in most Times foreign bureaus, a way of 
sroviding the correspondents with a sense of 
he day’s news in the local media—and after- 
100ns riding around the capital on the dreaded 
ubway or in the bureau’s white Jeep Cher- 
kee, observing the deserted cityscape and 








searching for the elusive man on the street. 

That press conference sparked a whole 
series—semi-slick, semi-weekly affairs held 
before a blue and white background de- 
claring bilingually and tautologically “PRESS 
CONFERENCE.” City leaders met the press 
in the tawdry carpeted confines of a ballroom 
in the International Hotel. The dispatches 
were emceed by Wang Hui, an austere wom- 
an in well-tailored suits, and consistently 
featured municipal propaganda chieftain Cai 
Fuchao. With his studiously blow-dried hair- 
do, Cai was the picture of authoritarian tech- 
nocrat as game-show host: His 1950s-vintage 
given name translates “rush to North Korea” 
(presumably to resist the Americans), and his 
proclamations, inevitably in strings of pun- 
chy, four-character phrases that added just 
the slightest hint of literary elegance to a well- 
honed socialist syntax and lexicon, tended 
to lose their contrived poignancy when ren- 
dered by whichever nervous young interpre- 
ter was seated to his far right. 

In the reforms that quickly swept through 
the government once officials publicly ac- 
knowledged the existence of feidian, Cai’s 
fiefdom grew more insistent that it be called 
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the “publicity committee”—a change that 
went on the books several years ago but that 
foreign reporters still refuse to heed. (One 
imagines a team of management consultants 
in asmoky room with city leaders: “You know, 
‘propaganda’ is such a harsh word.”) Still, for all 
the charades, the televised press conferences 
functioned as town-hall meetings by proxy, 
bringing with them an unprecedented if vague 
sensation of political accountability. Beijing 
watched raptly at 10:00 a.m. most of those 
Tuesdays and Fridays; I know because the 
telecast cutaways of which I became a brief 
fixture were mentioned every time I called a 
friend or bought a bottle of water. The owner 
of the commissary in the diplomatic compound 
where The Times and many other bureaus are 
housed even said what I would never have 
presumed: “The foreign reporters are asking 
the questions we all want to ask.” 

In other places, political accountability 
was less vague. One morning the bureau re- 
ceived a call from an anonymous man about 
a riot that had happened the night before in 
his town of Chagugang, a village outside the 
nearby municipality of Tianjin. We hopped 
in the bureau’s Jeep immediately, arriving an 
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hour later in a village under martial law. Bu- 
reau co-chief Eckholm moved into the back 
seat with me as Zhou, our driver, pressed on; 
we hid behind copies of the People’s Daily 
as we passed several hundred military police 
and public-security officers, many in riot gear. 
[he Jeep eased through three cordons set up 
precisely to prevent journalists from entering 
the town. In spite of dead-giveaway black 
license plates issued to journalists—similar 
to diplomatic plates, but without the orange 
character shi (envoy) that spells immunity— 
we were not pegged immediately by the po- 
lice, who were perhaps unfamiliar with Bei- 
jing’s vehicle-registration conventions. 

I got names and quotes from a few villagers 
inside a tractor-repair shop before getting 
back in the car and bolting for Beijing. Being 
detained by the authorities was a real risk, 
and I might have faced deportation, as I am 
not an “accredited” journalist. 

The Chagugang villagers told us they had 
heard that the Tianjin government was 
planning a SARS containment facility in 
their midst. Ten thousand people from their 
town and neighboring villages as far as ten 
kilometers away had reportedly gathered the 
night before, gutting the school that was to 
be converted into a sanatorium and throw- 
ing rocks through the windows of the town- 
ship government. This made page one of 
The Times. Not surprisingly, it was never 
picked up in the Chinese press. Though calls 
I made two weeks later to random numbers 
in the exchange revealed that thirty-two of 
the perpetrators were still being detained, 
the facility, so far, has not been built. 


here was a seamy underside to the gov- 
ernment and its newfound commit- 
ment to the health and well being of 
its citizenry. It manifested itself not 
just in the speed with which officials mobil- 
ized an urban population of 14 million, but 
also in the resurgence of Cultural Revolution- 
era tactics that publicized and ultimately en- 
forced the mobilization. Languishing “neigh- 
borhood committees” re-assumed their posi- 
tions as amateur surveillance units; security 
guards refused entry into upscale apartment 
compounds. The barrage of four-character 
slogans (Chinese slogans, set phrases, and 
literary references tend to come in multiples 
of four characters) included calls for solidar- 
ity (“in the face of adversity, the unity of the 
masses is an impregnable fortress”), appeals 
to science (“depend on science; overcome 
SARS”), and reminders of Party power (“The 
SARS [sic] will be conquered by the govern- 
ment and the Communist Party of China”). 
More perplexing than banners and slogans 
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were the quirky moments of communist 
Theater of the Real that inevitably popped up 
at the press events scheduled by the publicity 
committee. On a visit to Xiaotangshan, the 
1,000-bed SARS hospital in the Beijing sub- 
urbs built by the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) in eight days, workers in contami- 
nation suits waddled like Oompa-Loompas, 
unloading crates of disinfectant and instant 
noodles before the cameras. At a carefully 
orchestrated ceremony marking the end of a 
two-week quarantine on some college dorms 
that had spawned fourteen cases, a compact 
older woman in gauze mask and hairnet stood 


Another Side of SARS 
Fowarded via e-mail among Chinese intellectuals, this cartoon 
satirizes China’s SARS sloganeering and appropriates the period- 
style cartoons of the Cultural Revolution under Mao Zedong. 
Philip Tinari provided the translation. 


Villagers, 
don't go crazy. 
First we must 
mind our per- 
sonal hygiene 
to prevent 


SARS! 


Don't forget 
to wear your 
mask! 


Comrades, 
the disin- 
fectant has 
arrived. 


by the soon-to-open fence waving the sort of 
tiny flag toddlers hold on National Day. Right 
arm extended, left encumbered with a gaudy 
bouquet, she reached like Lady Liberty to- 
ward her son’s roommates as they called 
down from their eighth-story window. 

A tiny bit of journalistic prodding revealed 
that she didn’t know the names or majors of 
the seven students to whom she claimed to 
have delivered food each day, and that her 
“son” was still quarantined at some other 
location that she could not remember. An 
official came over and reminded her, in a 








voice really meant for the gathered mass o 
Chinese journalists, that, “although the quar: 
antine period has ended, the campus will noi 
be open to the public in order to prevent the 
further spread of SARS.” The woman thankec 
the official for his wise words, her earnes! 
voice pegging her as a Party plant. 

Theater and sloganry converged in the 
campaign to worship doctors and nurses 
“They can’t help themselves,” I heard Eck. 
holm say one afternoon on the phone witk 
the foreign desk. He was referring to the 
“Study Comrade Jiang Suchun Movement,’ 
a bizarre homage to the seventy-four-year-. 


Right on! 
Hurry up and 
wash your 
hands! Hurry 
up and wash 
your hands! 


This woman 
is thinking cor 
rectly. I will g 
and post a no: 
tice informing 
everyone to 
wear their 
masks. 


REMAN. BAAR 
od 


That is good 
news. I have 
nearly washe¢ 


the skin off 
my hands. 


old, PLA infectious-disease specialist wh 
was among Beijing’s first SARS sufferers 
Papers featured heroic pictures of this man 
who recovered in just twenty-four days. O 
his sickbed, he insisted that his underling 
inject him with an experimental treatmen 
of blood serum from recovered patients, an 
even found time to write nine articles abou 
the epidemic. 

Jiang Suchun (not to.be confused wit 
Jiang Yanyong, the whistleblower of Tim 
magazine fame) was just one of many do 
tors and nurses who were honored as “fron 
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line warriors” and “martyrs.” Hospital gates 
were often crowded with lineups of quaran- 
tined medical personnel in masks and gloves 
receiving flowers and fans (it was hot in 
those contamination suits, and the hospitals 
couldn’t use air-conditioning for fear of 
spreading infected air) from corporations 
before throngs of CCTV cameramen. One 


_ particularly irksome slogan was “Salute the 


Angels in White Clothing,” featured promi- 
nently in the sappy music videos that ran 
between segments of the all SARS evening 
news. For me, the seraphic imagery, spewed 
from a government with no appetite for or 


experience with Christianity, revealed the 
anxiety and insincerity of the entire project. 

On the Chinese street, comparisons to 
September 11 seemed to abound. Columnists 
wrote elegies to the end of uneventfulness 
and assurances that “what doesn’t kill us will 
only make us stronger.” Leaders promised to 
protect the homeland. Earnest praise for the 


 disaster’s frontline workers—Beijing’s nurses 


replacing New York’s firefighters—seemed 
the only way to pluck good from a very bad 
thing. China, which especially in the months 
leading up to the war in Iraq had seemed an 
‘economically blessed bystander to the ma- 
chinations of greater powers, was once again 
‘central to the global conversation. 

Mote prosaically, our jolly, twenty-some- 
thing expat world of wannabe journalists and 
art dealers and paralegals had been served a 
rebuke. Parents wanted us home. Many, re- 
alizing that their exotic, strong- dollar lives 
were not worth personal risk or the fear they 
now caused loved ones, obliged. At a few of 























the intrepid restaurants that remained open, 
a string of farewell dinners ensued. For a few 
weeks I was scared, wearing my Times-issued 
95 masks on interview trips to train sta- 
es and pharmacies. Life had grown surreal, 
even frightening, as the city’s routine was 
put on indefinite hold. Left-leaning friends 
ate write from home saying they knew 
hings just couldn’t be as bad as the media 
ere reporting, that there must be people on 
he streets. But for a few days in late April 
nd early May, there really weren't. 
Rumors flew by e-mail and cell-phone text 
essage: “Don't go out today, they’re moving 
patients around”; “in a few days they’re going 
to shut down the airport, and no one will get 
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out.” Worse than the rumors were real stories 
of friends, mostly Chinese, who had decided 
to quarantine themselves, buying large sup- 
plies of food and staying in their apartments 
for weeks at a time. The U.S. embassy sent a 
circular to Americans living in Beijing with 
a haunting warning that, once infected, even 
a golden-eagle passport couldn’t get you a 
ticket out of town. Even the brave among us 
were furtively touching their foreheads a few 
times daily, looking for signs of fever, or having 
brief moments of panic each time they boar- 
ded a taxi and heard the driver cough. 

On a few late-night walks through the 


On the Chinese street, comparisons to September | 1 
seemed to abound. Earnest praise for the disaster’s frontline 
workers—Beijing’s nurses replacing New York’s firefighters— 
seemed the only way to pluck good from a very bad thing. 


diplomatic compound, I mentally mapped a 
SARS evacuation route—through the north 
gate, up the East Third Ring Road, out the 
Airport Expressway, to the next U.S.-bound 
flight. And then I would feel guilty for 
thinking like that. As much as I was experi- 
encing the same urban hysteria as any native 
Beijinger, I had a way out that neutralized 
emotion, even turned it into pretense. This 
escape route of mine raised big issues of glo- 
bal equity and cultural belonging that would 
have been at home in Duke freshman semi- 
nars with names like “Third World and the 
West.” Yes, Beijing was as much my city as 
anywhere I could have moved after gradu- 
ation. But though I wasn’t going to leave 
over this, like the Brits in the treaty ports 
during the Japanese invasion of the late 


1930s, I could have. 


ne Friday in mid-May, Times gig over, 
I decided to rebel against the con- 
sensus of atypicality that had us all 
but locked in Beijing. At the urging 
of a Shanghai-based Duke classmate about 








to make his SARS-motivated departure, | 
caught a cab for the airport with my laptop 
and a toothbrush. I cleared medical security, 
which consisted of three infrared temperature - 
taking checkpoints and two forms listing my 
name and address. I bought a discounted 
ticket to Shanghai and hopped on an Air 
China 737—all in blatant disregard of the 
folk wisdom that I would be quarantined for 
fourteen days upon arrival. The departure 
gates at Beijing Capital Airport were as 
empty as everyone had said they would be: 
Rows of pink upholstery sat unoccupied and 
the lone, state-run cafeteria had just one 
customer. My cell phone was out of minutes, 
and the pinstriped vendors of refill cards 
were gone, their blue pressboard counters 
tucked into alcoves among the newsstands 
and gift shops. 

Onboard I sank, unmasked, into the back 
issues of The New Yorker and Shucheng (its 
Mandarin imitator) that are my standard 
Chinese reading fare. A team of flight atten- 
dants in silk scarves and facemasks came by 
just before descent, asking apologetically to 
stick a thermometer in my ear. Slightly skep- 
tical of sanitation standards, I asked if the 
ear-touching attachment was disposable. 
They replied that only the cellophane coating 
was and met my skepticism by adding a 
second layer before measuring my body 
temperature. As they retreated down the 
aisle, I heard one chuckle to the other: “We 
wrapped it twice and look how low it came 
out—just 34 degrees centigrade!” They 
scribbled down my 93.2-degree tempera- 
ture; I deplaned and spent a weekend, fei- 
feidian, in Shanghai. 

A wonder of the SARS scare was that 
Shanghai, with its close ties to Hong Kong 
and Beijing, reported only a few dozen cases. 
Officials trumpeted the city’s ironclad disin- 
fection regimen. The mood there was a happy 
counterpoint to the desolation of the capital. 
Yuppies crowded mega-malls and ate Sichuan 
hot-pot in droves. The sun shone over traffic 
snarls, and neon gave light to hordes of 
midnight bar-goers. SARS was bad, but it 
would be over. This society, though funda- 
mentally shaken, was not fundamentally al- 
tered. And regardless, despite two years of 
study and work in its midst, it was not mine. 
A few weeks would go by, and things would 
be largely back to normal. Another few weeks 
would go by, and I would get on a plane and 
go home, for good. | 


Tinari ’01, a former Duke Magazine intern 
who is just back from two years living and 
working in Beijing, is a graduate student in 
East Asian studies at Harvard University. 
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Scout’s Honor: A Father’s 
Unlikely Foray into the Woods 
By Peter Applebome ’71. Harcourt, Inc., 
2003. 330 pages, $24. 


eter Applebome came to scouting late 

—his late forties, in fact—and lasted 

only three years, until his fourteen- 

year-old son, Ben, outstripped him in 
the woodsy arts and scouted on without him. 
But for those three years, which Applebome 
refers to as “my hapless tenure in Scouting,” 
father and son met on equal footing as 
hikers, paddlers, campers, woodsmen, and 
skeptics, together traveling the sweet and 
funny trail from innocence to experience 
chronicled in Scout’s Honor. 

In suburban New York in the Fifties and 
early Sixties, a heyday for the Boy Scouts 
elsewhere, Applebome grew up in what he 
remembers now as a neighborhood where 
children could roam and explore the local 
woods with a fearless freedom that today’s 
kids are rarely permitted. For him then, 
scouting had a “dorky superfluity” about it. 
“If | thought about Scouting at all, it was 
with an instinctive, dismissive snort of dis- 
approval. The drab, hopelessly uncool uni- 
forms! The borderline fascist marching! The 
hilariously goofy grownups in those ridicu- 
lous shorts, neckerchiefs, and high socks!” 

By 1999, Applebome, now a writer and 
editor for The New York Times who serves on 
the Editorial Advisory Board of Duke Maga- 
zine, had recently moved his family from At- 
lanta to Chappaqua, New York. Ben, eleven 
at the time, had taken to Cub Scouts in At- 
lanta, so joining the Boy Scouts in his new 
home seemed like “one way to ease his tran- 
sition.” Applebome, wishing to be a good dad 
or at least not to be a bad one, decided to join 
Ben in this venture. To his surprise, Apple- 
bome soon found himself “sucked in to 
Scouting. I liked the way it brought kids and 
dads together in a totally noncompetitive 
way. I liked the skills and values—well, most 
of them—that it taught.” 

What follows is a generally upbeat, win- 
ningly witty, and self-deprecating narrative 
of those three years’ worth of “countless 
hikes, camporees, trekorees, canoe trips, na- 
ture walks, camp-outs, bird-cage cleaning ex- 
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peditions, Christmas tree sales, the annual 
Klondike Derby, and three week-long so- 
journs at beautiful Camp Waubeeka...in up- 
state New York.” These many outings might 
have run together more than they do except 
for Applebome’s curiosity about the people 
who participate in them, from Chappaqua 
Troop 1’s scoutmaster, the “aging peacenik” 
Dr. Flank, to its senior patrol leader, the 
golden boy Todd Davis, to less Olympian 
souls such as two pudgy, inseparable, fast- 
talking younger scouts whom Applebome 
thinks of as Sam ’n’ Eric. And we share some 
of Applebome’s paternal gratification as we 
watch Ben develop from an awkward out- 
sider the first year to a confident platoon 
leader by year three. 

Applebome also revels in the “retrograde 
rituals” of the troop, not the stuff of merit 
badges so much as the weird one-pot meals 
they concoct, the spooky campfire stories 
and skits they hear and see, and the distinct 
personalities of different troops, from the 
“well-drilled hauteur of Bronxville 4” to the 
frank slovenliness of their own Chappaqua 
1. Rarely does he miss an opportunity, when 
describing the events of a scouting evening, 
to repeat the ceremonial closing chant, “May 
the Great Master of all Scouts be with us 
until we meet again.” Retrograde and dorky, 
yes, but it captures the tone of adolescent 
mysticism that is surely part of scouting’s 
appeal for many boys. 

If Scout's Honor had focused only on these 
generally sunny days of fathers and sons in 
the woods, its pleasures might well have, in 
truth, palled. But Applebome’s curiosity also 
leads him to interrupt the flow of his narra- 
tive to explore the history of scouting, its 
British roots in the ideas of the somewhat 
bizarre Lord Robert S.S. Baden-Powell, and 
its American roots in the naturalist Ernest 
Seton Thompson, who looked to the Ameri- 
can Indian for skills and rituals, and the 
folksy Daniel Carter Beard, who looked to 
pioneer figures like Daniel Boone and Davy 
Crockett for inspiration. These lovably ec- 
centric figures gave scouting in its early days 
an appealing sense of individualism and 
quirkiness. But since its official inception in 
1910, the Boy Scouts of America has had an 
increasingly corporate national organization. 


A FATHER’S 
FORAY INTO THE WOODS 


UNLIKELY 





As Applebome puts it, “Scouting may have 
been advertised as fun for boys, but it was 
serious business for the men behind it.” 

Scouting grew steadily through much o} 
the twentieth century, especially in times o 
war or patriotic fervor following wars, unti 
the 1970s, when a series of scandals and < 
changing youth culture contributed to a long 
decline in scouting’s numbers, despite a fairly 
relentless program by the national organiza: 
tion to inflate those numbers. From a high o 
more than 6 million members in the 1970s 
the roll has fallen to about 3 million now 
The two great issues of the last thirty year: 
have been pederasty and homosexuality, is- 
sues that even scouting, itself, in its present 
right-of-center manifestation, points out are 
not related. (Applebome points out an en- 
during irony: “There is virtually nothing ir 
the Handbook or other Scouting literature 
specifically about homosexuality, but the 
handbooks are full of advice about being tol- 
erant and respectful of differences.”) Once i 
became clear that scoutmasters were not al- 
ways reliable around boys, scouting clampec 
down with a series of rules that seem to have 
been effective. 

But the rightward shift of Boy Scouts ot 
America (including a requirement that 4 
Scout profess his belief in God), and the in- 
creasing influence of the Mormon Church i 
its affairs, led to the controversial Suprem 
Court decision that supported the banning 0 
homosexuals from scouting, either as leader 
or as scouts. This decision came down i 
June 2000, at about the middle of Apple 
bome’s scouting tenure, and led to a grea 
deal of soul searching among those, like him 
who oppose the decision as “a betrayal, not 
defense, of Scouting’s core values.” 

In the end, he draws a distinction betwee 
the benevolent laissez-faire attitude of th 
local troop, with its shambling idiosyncrasie 
reminiscent of the early days of scoutin, 
and the discriminatory stance of the nation 
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Bee smuzation. His decision not to pull Ben 
out of scouting in protest, defensible or not 
| on a theoretical level, seems by the end of 
; ‘Scout's Honor to have been a very good thing 
| for Ben, himself. 

| —Robert Wilson 
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; 

is the editor of A Certain Somewhere: 
“Writers on the Places They Remember, a 
collection of essays from Preservation magazine, 
which he edited until last fall. 
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The Treatment: The Story of 
‘Those Who Died in the Cincinnati 
Radiation Tests 

“By Martha Stephens. Duke University Press, 


12002. 376 pages. $28.95. 
ii 











early a decade ago, reports of U.S. gov- 
ernment-sponsored radiation experi- 
ments that were conducted without 
the consent of the participants began 
0 appear in the popular press. The experi- 
ents, which took place during the Cold 
ar, included releasing radiation into the 
atmosphere, irradiating the bodies of human 
ubjects, and injecting people with radioac- 
‘ive elements. In sponsoring these experi- 
nents, the government was interested in 
yaining a better understanding of the effects 
of radiation as the nuclear age matured. 
What could happen to troops and civilians 
n the event of a nuclear attack was of para- 
nount relevance to national security. Para- 
loxically, efforts to maintain freedom by 
ghting a Cold War were accompanied by ac- 
lvities such as human experimentation that 
emed to violate this very same freedom. 
Following the public disclosure of these ex- 
eriments, President Bill Clinton chartered 
e Advisory Committee on Human Radia- 
ion Experiments (ACHRE) and charged it 
ith uncovering the history of the experi- 
ents, outlining the ethical and scientific 











standards by which they should be evalua- 
ted, and recommending what should be done 
to ensure that this would not happen again. 
After eighteen months of work, ACHRE 
produced a detailed report consisting of a 
review of several major types of experiments 
that were conducted, a framework for evalu- 
ating the human radiation experiments, and 
some policy suggestions regarding human 
experimentation. 

A series of important actions followed the 
delivery of ACHRE’s report and recommen- 
dations. Parts of the system for providing 
protections for research participants were im- 
proved. Those representing the interests of 
the subjects in some of the experiments had 
a means of assessing what went on. And 
scholarship regarding the experiments con- 
tinued. 

In The Treatment: The Story of Those Who 
Died in the Cincinnati Radiation Tests, Martha 
Stephens gives a personal perspective on the 
government funded, total-body irradiation 
experiments that were conducted during the 
Cold War at the University of Cincinnati. 
Unlike the authors of the more formal chap- 
ter on these experiments in ACHRE’s final 
report, Stephens, a retired professor of English 
at the University of Cincinnati, incorporates 
the stories of some of the patients with cancer 
who were used as subjects in these experi- 
ments, the physicians who conducted the ex- 
periments, the reporters who uncovered and 
then wrote about them, and the legal battles 
that ensued after ACHRE released its report. 

But perhaps most interesting is Stephens’ 
story of her own futile attempts to bring 
these experiments to the public’s attention 
in the Seventies, when she was a young fac- 
ulty member at Cincinnati. She reports that 
when she and her colleagues learned of the 
irradiation experiments there they felt mor- 
ally responsible for dealing with them. Never- 
theless, for a variety of reasons—some rela- 
ted to power and timing—a thorough ex- 
amination of the experiments did not occur 
until the Nineties, when it was revealed that 
a series of other Cold War radiation experi- 
ments had been conducted across the coun- 
try. Stephens speaks of being reinvigorated 
by the public disclosure of these experi- 
ments, along with those conducted at the 


University of Cincinnati, and by her efforts 
to provide facts to journalists and others 
intent on understanding what had actually 
happened. She describes following ACHRE’s 
work and the subsequent legal actions 
brought on behalf of those who had served 
as subjects in the experiments. 

Stephens’ narrative is passionate and her 
investigation insistent, but her complete com- 
mitment to those who were used as subjects, 
while laudable, precludes a balanced view of 
the experiments and of those involved. 
While the interests of the patients should 
tightly come first, the true extent of the 
therapeutic intent on the part of the phy- 
sicians and the government is unclear, as is 
the degree to which the patients provided 
consent consistent with standards of the time. 
In other words, convinced from the outset 
that all was wrong, Stephens cannot offer a 
truly critical analysis of the case at hand. But 
this sort of analysis is arguably not her task. 

All the same, such an analysis is essential, 
not only for those directly involved, but also 
for all who care about essential freedoms, 
human rights, and scientific progress. Now, 
when we face important ethical questions 
about bio-defense research aimed at pre- 
serving freedom in the long term, it is vital 
that we find ways of preserving individual 
freedoms in the short term. The lessons from 
the human radiation experiments can pro- 
vide some help. 

Research conducted today, even if related 
to bio-defense, should be conducted in such 
a way that risks are minimized, and consent 
is obtained from human participants. Ste- 
phens reminds us of the importance of the 
participants, their families and loved ones, 
and the bystanders who are brought into 
and affected by the action in unusual and 
important ways. 





Jeremy Sugarman 


Sugarman ’82, M.D. ’86 served as a senior 
policy and research analyst for ACHRE, 
focusing on understanding the efficacy of the 
system now used to protect the rights and 
interests of human subjects. He is the founding 
director of the Center for the Study of Medical 
Ethics and Humanities and professor of 
medicine and philosophy at Duke. 
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ith an ever-changing economy, 
employment is a big concern to 
Duke students—and Duke alum- 
ni. When your job is to help find 
them jobs, you’ve got your work cut out for 
you. As the director of Duke’s Career Cen- 
ter since January, Sheila Curran has tried to 
keep an innovative outlook, particularly in 
forging new partnerships on and off campus. 

Since coming to Duke from a similar post 
at Brown University, Curran has been work- 
ing to coordinate Duke’s Career Center 
traditionally focused on undergraduates— 
with career offices in the professional schools. 
She met with Jean Eisel, the new director at 
the Fuqua School’s Career Management Cen- 
ter, to discuss strengthening links on and off 
campus. The result was a list of well-connected 
people at Duke, forty-two names in all, who 
could serve as resources to jobseekers. 

In April, Curran and Eisel met with most of 
those career experts to see whether an inter- 
connected system could be created. “We were 
amazed at how much we all had in common in 
philosophy, and yet how much there was that 
needed to be worked on,” Curran says. In the 
end, that rather unwieldy group divided itself 
into subcommittees to investigate themes 
ranging from enlarging on internships to en- 
hancing ties with faculty members. 

Duke “is really the only place” where col- 
leagues from all over campus have been 
brought together with the aim of providing 
resources to jobseekers, Curran says. “The 
idea is that no matter what type of person a 
company is looking for—undergrad, gradu- 
ate, law, business—they can go to one place, 
search, and find that person.” 

Curran is committed to offering advice 
not only to the usual targets—senior under- 
graduates—but also to a wider spectrum, 
including students and alumni of all ages. 
“The Career Center is not just for seniors. 
Potentially some freshmen are ready to start, 
while others are not ready until after grad- 
uation.” And potentially, alumni, depending 
on their own career standing, are interested 
in serving as a resource or tapping into the 
Career Center’s network. “So we have to 
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take the opportunity to have the alumni help 
the students with advice, but also to help 
fellow alumni as well,” says Curran. Already 
some 5,000 alumni participate in Duke- 
Source, an online resource for job searches. 

Contributing to Curran’s wider focus is a 
erant from the Duke Alumni Association; 
the grant will fund a Career Center profes- 
sional who will focus on individual coun- 
seling for alumni along with programs for 
alumni looking not for a first job but for a 
different job locally, nationally, or interna- 
tionally. “It’s very important,” Curran notes, 
“that the Career Center realizes that alumni 
don’t want to be treated like students with 
their job search. They have different needs 
from students, such as spouses, kids, or pre- 
vious work experience, that need to be con- 
sidered.” 

“There is always, for alumni, a strong con- 
nection back to the alma mater,” says Curran. 
“Duke has an especially strong connection, 
and so aiding undergrads and their fellow 
alumni is a way for many who perhaps can- 
not donate financially to feel that they have 
still given something back to their school.” 

Curran’s emphasis on forging new partner- 
ships will become evident in January when the 
revamped Career Week is held for students. 
The entire week will be filled with speakers, 
including faculty and staff members, alumni, 
and employers. There will be workshops 
geared to helping students cope with the 
basics of “living in the real world,” with 
topics ranging from tricky landlords to the 
delicate balancing act between money and 
happiness. Some 200 alumni are expected to 
represent various career fields, from being a 
stunt double to performing surgery. 

The changing reality of the job market is 
reflected in some of Curran’s other program- 
ming initiatives. She is, for example, putting 
together a wine-tasting and etiquette dinner 
for seniors: “It’s important to know how to 
handle a job interview at a fancy restaurant 
or just how to conduct yourself while eating. 
While it might not make or break the inter- 
view, it can be an added bonus to know the dif- 
ference between a merlot and a cabernet.” 

—Corinne Cerny ’04 
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The Book of a 
Young Grandfather 


fter a certain Miss Madge of Dur 

ham married in April 1909, my 

grandfather, John N. Cole Jr. 

pasted the wedding invitation anc 
her photograph into his new scrapbook 
She’s married now...!” he lamented in the 
margin, “Alas poor Madge, I knew he 
well.” 

He was twenty-one, a senior at Trinity 
College, and in those final weeks of aca 
demic drudgery the scrapbook must have 
been a fine distraction. He dedicated i 
grandly to a Miss Gladys and began to fil 
its pages with photographs of friends anc 
himself and girls who’d caught his eye 
Trinity glee-club programs, tennis results 
invitations, little books from Alpha Tat 
Omega events, newspaper clippings, en: 
graved cards, and poems: 





Did you ever go to see a girl 

And have a friendly chat. 

You sit a while and make some fudge 
Then go and get your hat. 

You shake her hand and say good night 
As gently as you can 

Ain't that a hell of a business 

For a great big healthy man. 


My grandfather is long gone now, anc 
alas, I did not know him. But when he diec 
in his early seventies, his old scrapbook wa: 
given to his daughter, my mother, wh 
eventually gave it to Duke University Ar 
chives. When I moved here from Texas 
few years ago, its brittle-brown page: 
greeted me with an introductory flouris 
and no apologies: “To you...who persist t 















turning these pages, this warning is given 
If you are shocked, surprised, or in an 
way led to feel the ‘flutterings of curiosi 
and think those thoughts which ar 
uncharitable...the fault is yours.” 

The scrapbook is personal, but amon| 
its thousand fragments is nothing esp 
cially uncharitable. I think it was a have 
where my grandfather could indulge h 





reative muse and dwell on Love and Life 
and other youthful yearnings that his father, 
; Methodist minister, would have frowned 
upon. The elder Reverend Cole wrote fre- 
quently for the Raleigh Christian Advocate, 
one topics like the evils of saloons 

nd the degeneration of Southern chivalry. 

s a Trinity College trustee during John 
ilgo’s presidency, the Reverend helped guide 
Tinity as it emerged from chronic struggles 
ver money, enrollment, and unity to become 
ne of the South’s most promising schools. 
hrough Kilgo’s efforts in the late 1890s and 
arly 1900s, the Duke family became com- 
itted benefactors, and the faculty—young 
en like William Few, William Pegram, John 
assett, and Robert Flowers—worked with a 
ew and welcome optimism. 

The Coles were not wealthy, but the Rev- 
tend was respected and was on good terms 
ith Dukes and Carrs and other local fam- 
ies. My young grandfather was, too, though 

€ connection seems to have been more 
ocial than pious. He was athletic, musical, 
nny, and a good dancer. He was often in 
ve, or poised to be: Caroline, Kitty, Helen, 























eyo mnidte many friends in 


‘ure bis careee at Woodberry Forest will be — 
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and Passie Mae, and perhaps even Madge. 
Each seems to have smiled sweetly and said 
good night. He saved their wedding invita- 
tions, one by one. 

It would be enough to find a young grand- 
father looking for love and handsome in 
his tennis whites, or costumed for a glee club 
skit, or dressed in evening clothes with a full 
dance card. It would be enough to look over 
his shoulder as he pondered 
scholarship at Trinity from his 
room in the New Dormitory 
(“The agony...the splitting 
headaches, the torments of 
candle flies and hot nights, 
when the lamp blazed before 
my streaming forehead....”) or 
compared girls met at a house 
party (“M. is definitely sweet 
but I think P is the owner of 
more gray matter.”). But there 
is more here. There is a tension 
that most of us would recog- 
nize—a great impatience to go 
off and succeed and marry a 
wonderful new girl, mixed with 
a wistful affection for home 
and school and a childhood 
that had ended. 

After graduation he took 
a job teaching at Woodberry 
Forest School in Virginia. 
Now the scrapbook received 
photographs of the teams he 
coached and of him with other 
teachers and young ladies at 
teas. The one most favored 


was an Atlanta girl whom he’d met at St. 
Mary’s in Raleigh; she liked him just enough 
to string him along with valentine poems. 

On one vacation he visited his sister in 
Lynchburg and spent an evening at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College. “Five hun- 
dred girls in one hall,” he wrote afterward. “ 
‘Water water all around and not a drop to 
drink.’ ” To the girls, he drafted this letter: 
“With you...1 felt like a convict who is sud- 
denly transported from his prison cell into 
the dim religious light of a convent, where 
he views the celestial sisters with wonder 
and awe and feels his soul thrill at the in- 
effable sweetness of their song. I feared only 
one thing: that I could wake up.” 

And I think he was waking up, discov- 
ering that his ambitions lay beyond the small 
world in which he had grown up. The South, 
including Trinity, was determinedly trying to 
“catch up” with the North, and my grand- 
father perhaps felt such self-consciousness 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
DURHAM MOKTH CAROLINA 
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Bruce J. Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83 

Directors At-Large (terms expire June 2005): 

James FE. Akers ’73 

Thomas C, Clark ’69 

Brent O.E. Clinkscale ’83, J.D. ’86 

Ann Wooster Elliott ’88 

James E. Gibson Jr. 50 

Jacquelyn Hatch Howard B.S.E. ’85 

Ellen Bers Johnson ’68 

Susan Vissers Lisa ’90 

Frank P. Meadows III ’83 

Dina E. Meyers 94 


Professional school representatives: 

Leslie Monfort Marsicano ’78, M.Div. ’81 
Divinity School 

Charlotte Reeves Clark ’79, M.E.M. ’83 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences 

Roy W. Kiefer M.B.A. ’78 
Fuqua School of Business 

Michael H. Yoh B.S.C.E. ’85 
Pratt School of Engineering 

Judith Ann Maness M.H.A. ’83 
Department of Health Administration 

Lori Terens Holshouser ’77, J.D. ’80 
School of Law 

Dale R. Shaw ’69, M.D. ’73 
School of Medicine 

Rebecca D. Warlick M.S.N. ’93 
School of Nursing 

Allen W. Wicken M.S. ’74 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 

Albert G. Buehler, Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

Alex Roland Ph.D. ’74, Department of History 


Student representatives: 
Gloria Borges ’04, President, Class of 2004 
Avery C. Capone ’05, President, Class of 2005 
Jesse W. Longoria B.S.E. ’06, President, 

Class of 2006 
Matthew Slovik ’04, President, 

Duke Student Government 
Robert Saunders, President, 

Graduate and Professional Student Council 


Honorary members: 
William J. Griffith II ’50 
former Vice President for Student Affairs 
N. Allison Haltom ’72 
Vice President and University Secretary 
William E. King 61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
former University Archivist 
Sue Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93 
Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs 
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longtime advocate for the rights of 
nursing-home patients, Laurel Rosen- 
baum Chadwick B.S.N.Ed. '53, re- 


ceived the Duke School of Nursing’s 


as a burden. He wanted to be a writer. En- 
couraged by modest success with a few 
short stories, he applied to the school of jour- 
nalism at Columbia University. His visits 
to New York City had already cast a bit of 


a spell. 





Friday [December 31, 1909]—Got up at 
11. Lunched at New Grand.... Dinner at 
Plaza. Later had dinner at Cafe di Opera with 
Brian and ABD. Was in C. di O. when clock 
struck 12.... Left about 1.30. Went to Knicker- 
bocker, to Rector’s, to Martin’s, to Maxime’s, 
to Madrid, to Rector’s again. Breakfast at 6 
a.m...[and so on through Tuesday]. 


Columbia accepted him, and soon he was 
absorbed in reading copy, writing stories 
about Tammany Hall and Mr. William du 
Pont’s horse shows, and learning the pro- 
per spelling of Pierpont and Roosevelt and 
Hammerstein. I don’t think he planned to 
stay. A column in Raleigh’s News & Obser- 
ver titled “Gotham Gets on Tar Heel’s 
Nerves” quoted him saying, “New York is a 
good place to work...but it’s a poor place to 
live. New Yorkers know this but they won't 
admit it.” But Gotham got him for good. 
In 1913 he went to work for a printing 
company, had his portrait painted, and 
joined his friend Angier Duke in the New 
York Southern Society, which hosted an 
annual gala called the Cotton Ball. 

Then, in 1915, his father died suddenly. 
John Cole Jr., now largely responsible for 
his mother and his younger siblings in 
Raleigh, stopped writing and took a job as 
a stockbroker. The scrapbook’s hold on 


2003 Distinguished Alumni Award, presente: 
at the school’s alumni association luncheot 
during Reunion Weekend in April. Chad 
wick, after earning her degree, taught ar 
array of subjects in the nursing school any 
designed and implemented a math progran 
for incoming students. 

While at Duke, she met and married Harr 


him weakened; its final entries are mosth 
newspaper stories about his father’s deatl 
and the Atlanta girl’s brilliant wedding a 
her father’s plantation. There are invitation: 
to the marriage festivities of Mary Duke anc 
Anthony Joseph Drexel Biddle in 1915, ; 
story about a squash tournament, and ther 
—nothing more. 

Around 1920 he married a girl from Nev 
York. They had children; my mother and he 
brothers grew up in Manhattan and Lon; 
Island with little knowledge of their father’ 





North Carolina childhood. I cannot helj 
wondering whether my grandfather, in th 
midst of his successes and failures, eve 
pined for home. If so, I suspect the scrap 
book became a kind of trail that he coulc 
follow backward—not simply to youth anc 
romance, but also to Trinity College and thi 
South where he had once belonged. 

Most unexpectedly, the scrapbook has be: 
come a path for me, as well. Coming here 
from Texas, where I grew up, I didn’t expec 
to settle easily. But in Duke’s archives 
found my young grandfather, and his root 
here have become ever so slightly my own. | 
can walk on East Campus and, though the 
buildings are largely changed and old Mr 
Duke looks right past everybody, I can weave 
my thread into a fabric that already exists. 


—Sally Jacks 


Jackson is a freelance writer in Durham. 


R. Chadwick ’51, LL.B. 53. They moved to 
St. Petersburg, Florida, where she worked at 
a local veterans’ hospital until her husband 
was drafted. They moved to Germany, where 
he was stationed and where their first child 
was born. After her husband’s military ser- 
vice ended, the family returned to Florida, 
where she taught both clinical and theore- 
tical courses at St. Petersburg Junior Col- 
lege’s nursing school. 

Laurel Chadwick discovered a passion for 
caring for older citizens. Then, as now, St. 
Petersburg had a large population of elderly 
residents, and Chadwick persuaded college 
officials to let her teach a geriatrics course. 

At the time, nursing homes in the St. 
Petersburg area served primarily as ware- 
houses for indigent residents. Living condi- 
tions were often deplorable: Dirt floors for 
incontinent patients and an outside area for 
hosing down residents were not uncommon. 

In 1961, Harry Chadwick, a successful at- 
‘torney who chaired the county commission, 
established a partnership with a local group 
‘to build a new nursing home. There were 
‘only ten in the county at the time. The Chad- 
wicks started with forty-four beds; within a 
year, that number had nearly quadrupled, 
and a program of expansion followed. 

At the time, the state’s only regulatory body 
for nursing homes was the Pinellas County 
Board of Health, and the only gauge for de- 

ermining a home’s quality of care was the 
presence of bedsores. Laurel Chadwick be- 

ame dedicated to improving the standards 
for Florida nursing homes and the care of 
their residents. In 1963, she implemented 
what may have been the state’s first nursing- 
home rehabilitation unit, launched a nurse- 
assistant education program, and created a 
job description for a new position: rehabili- 
‘ation aide. She also started a restorative 
therapy program—a concept not officially 
=ndorsed until the 1987 passage of the Om- 
“nibus Budget Reconciliation Act—designed 
'-0 create and maintain the highest possible 
evel of nursing-home operation. 

Chadwick also oversaw the construction 
ind operation of a number of Pinellas County 
“aursing homes, including the purchase and 
estoration of a psychiatric facility, which 
‘nad housed a room known as “The Pavilion.” 
The dirt-floored room, with iron rings and 
estraints to chain uncooperative and com- 
dative patients to the wall, outraged her—so 
nuch, she says, that she marked it as the 
irst in line for demolition. 

In 1965, the State of Florida recognized the 
reed to address the standard of care in nurs- 
ng homes and convened a statewide task 
orce, with Chadwick as the representative 
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Chadwick: seeing about seniors 


from the Florida Health Care Association 
(FHCA), an organization of nursing-home 
operators. Over the years, she had served as 
the FHCA’s district secretary and later presi- 
dent; she was state vice president the year 
the task force was formed. 


Life Membership — 


Duke couple at same address 


Half Century Club Members 
or Recent Graduates (2002 & 2003) 


Individual 


Life Membership — Couple 


Within the FHCA, the task force, and 
elsewhere, Chadwick had advocated the right 
of nursing-home patients to quality of life— 
recognizing that individual diagnoses required 
distinct definitions of quality of life. This was 
an idea she preached again and again during 
her tenure as chair of the FHCA’s Education 
Committee. 

In 1971, Florida asked Chadwick to design 
and teach a mandatory course for all of its 
nursing-home operators. Owners and ad- 
ministrators from around the state attended 
the two-day seminar in preparation for the 
first-ever Board of Nursing Home Adminis- 
trator’s licensing examination. The Ameri- 
can College of Nursing Home Administra- 
tors was founded soon after, and Chadwick 
was among the first members and later be- 
came a fellow. 

The Chadwicks, who have established a 
scholarship at the Duke School of Nursing, 
have two daughters and a son, James M. 
Chadwick ’77. Their granddaughter, Laurel 
M. Chadwick, is in the Duke class of 2006. 

“This year’s fiftieth anniversary of my Duke 
graduation is a good time to reflect upon my 
life, career, and accomplishments,” says Chad- 
wick. “Duke has played an important role in 
my life and continues to do so.” 
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2, 614 Chapel Dr, Durham, N.C. 27708 


Box 9057 
FAK: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 
E-MAIL: duke magia duke.edu 


(Include your full name, address, and class year 


when you e-mail us.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. 
Please include mailing label. 


E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: bluedevil@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material we 
receive and the long lead time required for typesetting, 
design, and printing, your submission may not appear 
for two to three issues. Alumni are urged to include 
spouses’ names in marriage and birth announcements. 
We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Sid R. Anderson °43 has published TheWorld Is 
Yours: True Success Stories, Make Them Your Own 
through Xlibris. He lives in New Milford, Conn. 


Bruce K. Goodman '47 received the Hixson 
Award trom Kiwanis International. 


Glory Meehan Read '49, a retired journalist and 
public relations executive, is writing a book, Surviving 
Alzheimer’s—a love story, about the nine years that 
she and her husband, the late William Marsden 


Read Ill '46, lived with his Alzheimer’s disease. She 
is also a speaker for Alzheimer's support groups. She 
lives in Clifton, N.J. 


Robert M. Price Jr. '52 represented Duke in 
February at the inauguration of the president of the 
University of Minnesota. He lives in Edina, Minn. 


Bernice Shepherd Larson °53, who retired 
from teaching in 1990, owned a gourmet wine and 
cheese shop in Charleston, $.C., for eight years. She 
and her husband, Chiles, live in Williamsburg, Va. 


John F. Lowndes '53, LL.B. 58, founder of the 
law firm Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & Reed, 
was recognized in the March issue of Orlando Magazine 
in the article “The Best Lawyers in Orlando.” 


s0S & 60S 


Frank N. Egerton Ill 58, a professor of the history 
of science at the University of Wisconsin-Parkside, is 
writing a history of the ecological sciences. He has 
contributed to the books History of American Ecology 
(1977) and Landmarks of Botanical History (1983). 


William H. Lamb ’62, a senior partner at the law 
firm Lamb, Windle & McErlane, is a justice in the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court. He lives in Devon, Pa. 


E. Stephen Edwards M.D. ’63 is president of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics. He and his wife, 
Sylvia Matthews Edwards B.S.N. 63, live in 
Raleigh, N.C. 





Robert L. Heidrick '63, vice chair of global 

industrial practice for Spencer Stuart, the largest 
private executive-search firm, was appointed its 

managing director. He lives in Chicago. 


Louise Newton-Witherspoon B.S.N. '65 is a 
certified diabetes educator at a community hospital in 
Richmond, Va., and a board member of the Central 
Virginia Association of Diabetes. She and her 
husband, Mike Witherspoon ’62, M.D. ’67, are 
renovating a farmhouse and property in Mathews, Va. 
where they plan to,retire. 


Randolph J. May '68, J.D. ’71, a senior fellow and 
director of communications policy studies at the 
Progressive & Freedom Foundation, is chair-elect of 
the American Bar Association's section on adminis- 
trative law and regulatory practice. He and his wife, 
Laurie Eisenberg May ’7|, live in Potomac, Md. 


Donald Hubbard Seely M.Div. '68 retired in 
June 2002 after 40 years in the Virginia Conference of 
the United Methodist Church. During his pastoral 
career, he served eight churches in Tidewater, Va., the 
Piedmont, and the Roanoke Valley. He and his wife, 
Julianna, live in Dunn, N.C. 


Judy Woodruff '68, Hon. '98, a Duke trustee 
emerita, received a 2003 Leonard Zeidenberg First 
Amendment Award from the Radio and Television 
News Director Foundation. A thirty-year veteran 
of broadcast journalism, she is CNN’s prime anchor 
and senior correspondent. She and her husband, 
journalist Albert Hunt, have three children and live 
in Washington, D.C. 
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J. Anthony Manger Jr, ’69 was appointed to the 
_ Task Force on Medical Malpractice. He is a partner 
with the Somerville, N.J., law firm Norris, McLaughlin 
_ and Marcus, where he heads its health-care law group. 
_ He has been recognized in the health-care section of 
| Woodward/White Publishers’ The Best Lawyers in 
_ America since 1993. He lives in Lambertville, N.J. 





_ Anita Price Davis D.Ed.’71, a professor at Con- 
verse College in Spartanburg, S.C., is the author of 

| North Carolina During the Great Depression, a collection 
_ of photographs. She also published Real Heroes: 
Rutherford County Men Who Made the Supreme Sacrifice 
in WW Il and Chimney Rock/ Rutherford County. She 
_and her husband, Buren, live in Spartanburg. 


Peter B. Marco 771 was named chief operation 
officer of Luquire George Andrews Inc. (LGA), a 

_ marketing, advertising, and public-relations firm in 
Charlotte. He was senior vice president for account 
_ services. He serves on the board of directors for the 


Charlotte United Futbol Club, the President's 
Council, and the Charlotte Challenge Soccer League. 


Ada Jane Walters Ph.D. ’72, a former commis- 
sioner of education for the state of Tennessee, was 
| granted permission to open a school for at-risk fifteen- 
year-olds in Tennessee. As she told a local newspaper, 
| “T’ve always said, give me a sixteen-year-old with a knife 
instead of a six-year-old throwing up. It’s not that I 
don't like the itty-bitty ones. It’s just that I connect with 
the older ones much better.” She lives in Memphis. 


Peter Kareiva ‘73, a member of the Nature 
Conservancy’s Science Council and lead scientist for 
the Pacific region, has co-edited a new book, The 

| Importance of Species: Perspectives on Expendability and 
Triage. He has taught at both Brown University and 
\the University of Washington. He lives in Seattle. 


‘John Andrew Thorner "73 was appointed execu- 
tive director of the National Recreation and Park Asso- 
ciation, a national nonprofit organization. He was chief 
/executive officer of the Optical Society of America. 
He is a member of the American Society of Associa- 
tion Executives and the Greater Washington Society 
of Association Executives. He lives in Potomac, Md. 


Richard James Fildes ’74 was recognized in the 
|March issue of Orlando Magazine in the article “The 
/Best Lawyers in Orlando.” 


William Wright Baxter 75 was selected to the 

Duke Athletics Advisory Board, which consults with 
the athletics director on financial and policy matters. 
po ident Bush appointed him in 2001 to a nine-year 
term as a director of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
He lives in Knoxville. 


James Rapheal Gavin Ill M.D. °75, president of 
‘Morehouse School of Medicine, was inducted into the 
Hall of Fame at his alma mater, Livingstone College, 
jin Salisbury, N.C. He is the former senior scientific 
lofficer at the Howard Hughes Medical Institute and 
‘director of the HHMI-National Institutes of Health 


| 5 i : 
)Research Scholars Program. He lives in Fairburn, Ga. 


Priscilla Anne Burbank 76 was named to the 
‘board of directors of the Virginia Center for the Crea- 
jtive Arts, a year-round working retreat for writers, 
artists, and composers in Charlottesville, Va. She was 
ja partner at Crews & Hancock and general counsel 
and secretary for the Commonwealth Atlantic Corp. 


(Charles F. Hawkins Ill '76 has founded the 
Hawkins Group, a consulting network to help small 
jOrganizations upgrade or establish their human capital 


THE DOCTOR IS ALWAYS IN 
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Edyth Hull Schoenrich °41 


tudents who 
head to college 
primarily to 
prepare for a 
career could learn a 
lot from someone like 
Edyth Hull Schoen- 
rich. She’s had five 
of them at least, not 
counting marriage 
and motherhood—or 
her recent passion for 
ballooning. 

At eighty-three, she 
finds that the word 
“retirement” has yet 
to enter her vocabu- 
lary. Currently, she is 
an academic adminis- 
trator at the Johns 
Hopkins Bloomberg 
School of Public 
Health in Baltimore, 
where in 1996 a chair 
was named in her 
honor. 

She works as an ad- 
viser to students and 
applicants for the mas- 
ter of public health 
program and helps 
assess the curriculum 
to make sure it is 
adequately preparing 
students for the chal- 
lenges they will face— 
no small task when 
public-health officials 
must deal with every- 
thing from outbreaks 
of strange new diseases 
to threats of bio-ter- 
rorism. It’s the kind of 
multi-faceted job best 
filled by someone with 
Schoenrich’s flair for 
seeing the big picture 
and forging connec- 
tions between knowl- 
edge and practice. 

This latest career 
flowed from her pre- 
vious ones—all of 
them connected to 
medicine, a field she 
first aspired to as a 
sixth-grader in Cleve- 
land, marveling at the 
wonders of tadpoles 
turning into frogs and 
seeds turning into 
sprouts in Miss Hyde’s 
nature-science class- 
room. 

Schoenrich arrived 


‘an 


at Duke in the fall of 
1937, well before the 
civil-rights movement. 
But, even then, she 
showed a disregard for 
artificial barriers, ra- 
cial or otherwise. She 
recalls one memorable 
train trip to Durham: 
“T was having a very 
interesting conversa- 
tion with a young 
black man, a sailor. 
When the train got to 
Lynchburg, a conduc- 
tor told me to move 
to another car. I re- 
fused.” The train 
stopped for a long 
while. She was asked 
again to move and 
again refused. “Final- 
ly, it started up, and 
we continued our 
conversation” — 
making her, at least 
briefly, something of a 
Rosa Parks in reverse. 

After graduating, 
she began a master’s 
program in psychol- 
ogy, and married Car- 
los Schoenrich, a 
doctoral candidate in 
the same field. When 
World War II took him 
to the South Pacific, 
she applied to medical 
schools, ending up at 
the University of Chi- 
cago, where she earned 
her M.D. 

She and Carlos 


headed to Baltimore 
in June 1948. He es- 
tablished a distin- 
guished career in 
psychology, and she 
began her residency at 
Johns Hopkins, begin- 
ning a connection with 
the university that has 
continued in one form 
or another ever since. 
She specialized in in- 
ternal medicine, be- 
came a chief resident 
(then rare for a wom- 
an), and held post- 
doctoral fellowships 
in oncology and hem- 
atology. 

Clinical practice 
was rewarding, Scho- 
enrich says, but, after 
her two children were 
born, she no longer 
seemed to need “the 
emotional charge that 
comes when a patient 
grabs your hand and 
says, ‘You saved my 
life.’ ” She says she 
began to think, in- 
stead, about ways of 
preventing illness and, 
when the opportunity 
presented itself, 
signed on with the 
state of Maryland to 
run adult preventive 
services. 

She had the medi- 
cal expertise for the 
job, but not other 
essential tools such as 





knowledge of epi- 
demiology. So she 
went back to Hopkins 
part-time and received 
her M.PH. in 1971, 
joining the faculty 
soon afterward to 
teach health policy 
and management. 

Then in 1977, 
D.A. Henderson, the 
man who led the 
World Health Organi- 
zation’s campaign to 
eradicate smallpox, 
was named to head 
the public-health 
school and tapped her 
as his top academic 
dean. She left the post 
upon turning sixty- 
five, but Henderson 
was on the phone the 
next morning asking 
her to come back and 
develop master’s 
programs for people 
already working full- 
time in public health. 

And there she re- 
mains, when she and 
her husband are not 
floating among the 
snow-covered Alps— 
“almost a spiritual ex- 
perience,” she says— 
or embarking on some 
other ballooning 
adventure. 

—Sara Engram 


Engram is a freelance 
writer in Baltimore. 
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DEFYING INJUSTICE IN KOREA 


George 


: very detail of 
Pe that day in De- 
a cember 1974 

i still stands out 
vividly to George E. 
Ogle: his arrest by 
South Korean police, 
the hour he was given 
to gather his belong- 
ings before having to 
leave his family and 
the country he had 
called home for two 
decades, the tears he 
shed on the flight out. 

But almost thirty 
years later, the bitter- 
ness of those memories 
has been sweetened 
by the enduring jus- 
tice of his cause and 
the respect that so 
many people have 
shown for his sacri- 
fice. Last fall, he be- 
came only the fifth 
foreigner honored 
with an award from 
South Korea’s Institute 
for Human Rights. 

“That was the most 
surprising thing about 
that so 





winning 
much time has passed, 
but there are still a lot 
of people in Korea who 
remember what we 
fought for,” says Ogle, 
seventy-four, now re- 
tired and living in 
suburban Atlanta. 
Spurred by an in- 
terest in international 
relations and inspired 
by a visiting Korean 
student he had met at 
Duke, Ogle became a 
missionary for the 
United Methodist 
Church after gradua- 
ting. He headed for 
South Korea, which 
was beginning to re- 
cover from its three- 
year war with North 
Korea. After a few 
years, he was given 
permission to form a 
specialized ministry 
for the country’s fac- 
tory workers, who were 
often overworked and 
exposed to hazardous 
conditions as the 
government pushed 


( dole B.I )} "54 


rapid industrialization 
of the traditionally 


rural country. 

Ogle, who grew up 
outside Pittsburgh, 
had relatives who had 
worked in the region’s 
steel mills and coal 
mines and was familiar 
with their struggles. “I 
carry my background 
with me wherever I 
go,” he says. “I knew 
the workers needed 
support, or they would 
be left out of the 
country’s progress.” 

In the early Sixties, 
Ogle helped found the 
Urban Industrial Mis- 
sion, to educate Ko- 
rean workers about 
their rights, counsel 
them in negotiating 
union contracts, and 
assist their families. 
After several years of 
success, the move- 
ment was targeted by 
a military regime that 
seized control of the 
government in 1971. 

“They didn’t have 
any concept of social 
justice from a Chris- 
tian perspective,” says 
Ogle, who was arrested 
four times for alleged 
Communist ties but 
never charged with 
any crime. 

When eight Korean 
men were jailed on 
charges of leading a 
Communist conspir- 
acy, Ogle spoke out 
on their behalf and 
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called for them to re- 
ceive a public, civil 
trial instead of a se- 
cret, military one. 
That stance led to ar- 
rests and, ultimately, 
deportation. 

“There was no way 
I could retreat from 
where I stood,” he says. 
The arrests frightened 
him, but also fueled 
his determination to 
defy injustice. “When 
I preached, I often 
saw the black jackets 
of the Korean CIA in 
the audience, which 
gives you a really 
uneasy feeling. But I 
felt I had to speak the 
truth as I knew it.” 

Back in this coun- 
try after the deporta- 
tion—his wife and 
four children stayed 
in South Korea for 
three months to get 
their affairs in order— 
he earned a Ph.D. at 
the University of Wis- 
consin and got a 
teaching position at 
Emory University, 
where he spent seven 
years. He then served 
for ten years as a 
Washington lobbyist 
for the Methodist 
Church on health and 
poverty issues and 
headed an interde- 
nominational social- 
justice group in 
Illinois for five years, 
before retiring and 
moving back to Geor- 


State and 
church: Ogle 
greeted by 
South Korea’s 
President Kim 
Dae-Jung 


gia to write and spend 
time with his grand- 
children. 

Ogle has written 
two books about life 
in South Korea during 
the twentieth century, 
and groups often ask 
him to speak about 
the country. He says 
he feels that the Ko- 
rean people are better 
off today than when 
he was there, and he 
is gratified by the role 
the Urban Industrial 
Mission played in 
creating the country’s 
strong unions. But the 
growing tensions over 
North Korea’s nuclear 
activities concern him. 

“The long-range 
problem is that you’ve 
got people who have 
been divided into two 
countries by politics,” 
he says. “We've got to 
work with North Ko- 
rea to open the coun- 
try through trade and 
cultural exchanges. 
We can’t be using mil- 
itary threats to hum- 
ble North Korea like 
we did Iraq. It would 
be disastrous for all 
Koreans. 

“The problems 
there are quite solv- 
able if the U.S. wants 


to solve them.” 
—Matthew Burns 


Burns is a freelance 
writer in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


management strategy and infrastructure. He and his 
wife, Jean, and their two children, including Kyle 
Richard ’05, live in Berwyn, Pa. 


Chalmers M. Nunn Jr. '76, M.D. ’80 represented 
Duke in February at the inauguration of the president 
of Hollins University. He lives in Lynchburg, Va. 


Michael Jay Berger 78 qualified for the Boston 
Marathon by running a 3:28:31 at the Tucson Marathon 
in December. An attorney, he lives in Los Angeles. 


Mary Boney Denison ‘78, who chairs the Treaty 
Analysis Committee of the International Trademark 
Association, was elected to its board of directors for a 
three-year term. She is a partner with the Washington 
law firm Manelli, Denison & Selter. She and her two 
children live in Alexandria, Va. 


George Anthony Neale '78 is senior vice 
president of business markets claims of Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Group in Boston. 


Robert Benjamin Stein Ph.D. '78, M.D. 79, 
president and chief scientific officer at Incyte Genomics 
of Palo Alto, was named to the board of directors of 
diaDexus, a privately held biotechnology company in 
San Francisco. He is a member of the board of directors 
for Geron in Menlo Park and on the University of Cali- 
fornia president's board on science and innovation. 


John Patrick Colatch M.Div. ’79, chaplain and 
campus pastor at Allegheny College in Meadville, Pa., 
earned his D.Min. degree at Colgate Rochester Crozer 
Divinity School in Rochester, N.Y. His dissertation is 
titled “Welcoming the Stranger: Practices of Hospi- 
tality as a Prophetic Witness to Gay and Lesbian 
Persons in the United Methodist Church.” He lives 

in Meadville, Pa. 


John Edwin Turlington 79 is a partner at the 

Raleigh office of the law firm Brooks, Pierce, McLendon, 
Humphrey & Leonard. He is also the general chair of 
the John Edwards for President Campaign. He and his 
wife, Marla, and their two children live in Raleigh, N.C. 


Paul Wayne Sperduto ’80, M.D. ’84, A.M. ’84 
was honored by the American Society for Therapeutic 
Radiology and Oncology and by the Society of Neuro- 
Oncology for his clinical trials evaluating radiation 
therapy isolated at brain tumors. He and his wife, 
Jody Laursen Sperduto ’80, Ph.D. ’90, and 
their three children live in Minneapolis. 


Mark Alan McNabb ’8! was executive director of 
the West Virginia Film Office, the state’s liaison to the 
professional film and video production community. 
His work was acknowledged by the State Journal as one 
of “55 Good Things About West Virginia.” 


Sherrlyn Quinlan Bates B.S.N. ’82 was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel in the 
New York Air National Guard. She is the chief nurse 
of the 106th Medical Squadron and a community 
health nurse. She and her husband, Richard, and 
their two children live in Babylon Village, N.Y. 


Julian Edward Whitehurst J.D. ’82 joined the 
Orlando firm Commercial Net Lease Realty, Inc. as 
executive vice president and general counsel. He is 
board-certified as a specialist in real-estate law by the 
Florida bar. 


David Pardy Farr ’84 is an associate member of 
Oil Painters of America and the American Society of 
Portrait Artists. One of her paintings has been 
accepted in the Oil Painters of America’s national 
show. Her work can be seen at Nichols Taos Fine Art 
Gallery or at www.dpfarrstudio.com. She and her 
husband, Warren Wightman Farr ’84, and their 
two children live in Cleveland. 


L. Steward Massad Jr. ’84 joined the faculty at 


Southern Illinois University School of Medicine, where 
| he is associate professor of obstetrics and gynecology 
_and chief of the gynecologic oncology division. An 

associate editor of the Journal of Lower Genital Tract 
Disease, he has published nearly 60 manuscripts and 
_more than two dozen essays and works of fiction. He 
_and his wife, Sylvia, live in Oak Park. 


Janet Ward Black J.D. ’85, a partner at the law 
/firm Donaldson & Black in Greensboro, N.C., was 

| named to a three-year term on the advisory panel of 

| the Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation. She is president of 
ithe N.C. Academy of Trial Lawyers, the master of the 
‘bench for the Joseph Branch Inn of Court, a member 
of the board of directors of the Volunteer Center of 
Greensboro, and on the board of trustees for Hood 
Theological Seminary in Salisbury. She makes motiva- 
tional speeches to various organizations and conducts 
‘continuing legal education classes for the N.C. Bar 
‘Association, Wake Forest University, and the N.C. 
Academy of Trial Lawyers. 

























Charles Taylor Looering Copeland ’85, 
M.B.A. 94 was elected a state senator in Delaware. 
‘He and his wife, Bonnie Egan Copeland ’86, 
and their two children live in Wilmington. 


Laura Challoner Dawahare ’85, M.B.A. ’87 is 
featured on What's Cooking With Laura?, a cooking 
show on the local CBS affiliate. She was a vice presi- 
dent in the health-care practice group of Shandwick 
Public Relations. She and her husband, Michael 
Dawahare M.B.A. ’87, and their three children live 
in Lexington, Ky. 


Eve Karos Romersi ’85 was promoted to partner 
at Scribner, Cohen and Co., an accounting and advi- 
sory firm in Milwaukee. She has been with the organi- 
zation for seven years, concentrating on individual, 


business fiduciary, and estate-tax planning and con- 
sulting, divorce taxation and litigation support, wealth 
transfer, and international taxation. She is treasurer of 
TEMPO Milwaukee and serves on the board of direc- 
tors of the Task Force on Family Violence. 


Arthur Cleveland Hall Ill M.B.A. ’86 was named 
partner at the Cleveland law firm Calfee, Halter & 
Griswold, where he practices securities and general 
corporate law and counsels publicly and closely held 
corporations. He lives in Rocky River, Ohio. 


Gladys “Gigi” Perkinson Hershey ’86 was 
appointed to the board of trustees of the Academy Art 
Museum, a regional arts institution in Easton, Md. 


Kenneth Alonzo Murphy ’86, J.D. ’89, a share- 
holder in Miller, Alfano & Raspanti, was appointed a 
trustee of the Presbytery of Philadelphia. He is presi- 
dent of the Barristers’ Association of Philadelphia. 


John Cameron West Th.M. ’86 was inaugurated 
as president of Huntingdon College. He had been 
vice president of Brevard College since 1999. He and 
his wife, Elizabeth, and their two children live in 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Robin Green Harris ’87, J.D. '93 has joined Ice 
Miller, a legal and business advising firm in Indian- 
apolis, as senior counsel. 


Marc Daniel Carpenter ’88 works for a private 
nonprofit agency that serves people with develop- 
mental disabilities. He and his wife, Rebecca 
Eugena Carpenter ’89, and their six children, 
whom they home-school, live in Vermont. 


Juan Pablo Cappello ’89 is the CEO of the Private 
Advising Group Law Firm in Miami, where he represents 
many Latin American investors and institutions in 
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If you have included Duke 

| in your estate or trust planning, 
we would be most honored 

to welcome you into the 

Heritage Society and provide 

you with a small token of 

our appreciation. 


The Heritage Society was 
founded in 1989 to honor the 
thousands of people who have 
made gifts to Duke in their 
wills or in another type of 
planned gift. While the society 
is relatively new, planned 
giving to Duke is not — it is 
the foundation upon which 
the University was built. 
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commercial transactions. He and his wife, Ana Maria, 
and their three daughters live in Coral Gables, Fla. 


Gary Robert Denning ’89 is a director for Houli- 
han Investment Banking, where he is responsible for 
the coverage of companies in chemical, packaging, 
and other industrial sectors. He lives in Atlanta. 


Lori Ann Lefcourt ’89 is a psychologist for the 
federal government and maintains a private practice 
in Washington. She and her husband, Dave, and their 
two daughters live in Reston, Va. 


Eric J. Rothschild ’89 has been named a partner at 
the Philadelphia law firm Pepper Hamilton. His prac- 
tice focuses on insurance and reinsurance, insurance 
insolvency, and commercial litigation. He and his 
wife, pediatrician Jill Nicole Green Rothschild 
88, have two children and live in Wynnewood, Pa. 


David Lee Strauss 89 is vice president of Experian, 
the international direct-marketing, data, and database 
management company with headquarters in Notting- 
ham, England, and Costa Mesa, Calif. He and his wife, 
Deborah, and their daughter live in Deerfield, IIL. 


MARRIAGES: David G. LeGrand ’76 to 
Roberta Keck on April 25 in New Orleans. Residence: 
Las Vegas... Karl Martin Kissa ’82 to Wendy Sue 
Earle on March 8 in Duke Chapel. Residence: 
Simsbury, Conn. 


BIRTHS: Son to Craig Douglas Everhart ’77 
and Miriam EF Everhart on Aug. 26. Named Philip 
Adam...Second child and first daughter to John 
Edwin Turlington '79 and Marla Turlington on 
July 6, 2002. Named Jane...Second child and 
daughter to Charles Russell Bryan ’83 and 
Scott Bryan on July 8, 2002. Named Pheriby 
Margaret...Daughter to Stuart Jeffrey Levin ’83 











The staff of the Office of Planned 
Giving are available to consult 
with you or your advisers about 
planned giving opportunities 

at Duke. For further information, 
please contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
fax: (919) 684.9731 


email: 
planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 
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and Sondra Panico on April 17. Named Dena 
Hope...First child and daughter to William Swift 
Martin IV '83 and Laurel Martin on Oct. 7, 2001. 
Named Katharine Thomas... Twins to Robert 
Peter Moran '84, M.B.A. '93 and Tammie Moran 
on Feb. 3. Named Macy Williams and Maya 

Landry... Third child and second daughter to Laura 
Challoner Dawahare '85, M.B.A.'87 and 
Michael Maloof Dawahare M.B.A. 87 on Dec. 
29. Named Celia Woodruff...Second child and first 
daughter to Alexander John Werth '85 and 
Diane Werth on Feb, 21. Named Gwendolyn 
Marie...Son to Steven Strawn Ridenhour '86 
and Ann Bigay Ridenhour '90 on March 13. 
Named Reid Franklin... Third child and second 
daughter to Michael Maloof Dawahare M.B.A. 
‘87 and Laura Challoner Dawahare '85, 
M.B.A. ’87 on Dec. 29. Named Celia Woodruff... 
Twins, first son and third daughter, to Leslie 
Marden Ragsdale '87 and Mark Ragsdale on 
March 26. Named John Marden and Julia Clare...Son 
to John Howard Arundel ’88 and Christine D. 
Arundel on Oct. 8. Named William Russell...Second 
child and first daughter to Sharon Zweig 
Beecher ’88 and Jim Beecher on Oct. 27. Named 
Nicole Rose... Second child and son to Michael 
Neil Chesney ‘88 and Diane Chesney on Noy. 2 
Named Luke Stephen...First child and son to Susan 


Rogers Davis ’88 and Hill Davis on June 13, 2002. 


Named Caleb Malcolm...First child and daughter to 
Stephen Kay Slayden ’88 and Tiffany Becks 
Slayden 91 on Feb. 12. Named Sophie Kay...Son 
adopted by Denee Giffin Ferguson '89 and 
Patrick Ferguson on Feb. 10 (born: April 30, 2002). 
Named Nicholas Alexander... Twins to Marjorie 
Silverman Guffey ’89 and Mark Alan Guffey 
B.S.E. ’89 on Nov. 25. Named Cassandra Belle and 
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I want the central building to be a church, a great towering 
church which will dominate all the surrounding buildings, 
because such an edifice would be bound to have a profound 
influence on the spiritual life of the young men and women 


who come here. 


James B. Duke 


Indenture to Establish Duke University 


The Friends of Duke Chapel are interested in learning 
how Duke Chapel may have influenced your life. Was it 
through a powerful sermon, a moving musical program, an 
inspirational mission trip led by a campus minister? Or, was 
it a quiet moment of prayer alone in a hushed chapel pew? 

The Friends of Duke Chapel will be sharing these 
stories in the Friends newsletter, View from the Chapel. 
Take a moment to share your Duke Chapel story and 


continue the chain of profound influence. 


Please email your name, address, and story to 


profoundinfluence@duke.edu 
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Ethan Chase...Second child and daughter to Lori 
Ann Lefcourt ’89 and David B. McCue on March 
17. Named Sarah Lefeourt...Second child and 
daughter to Mary Anderson Leister ‘89 and 
Thad P Leister on Jan. 8. Named Amy 
Michelle...Second child and daughter to Molly 
McCoy ’89 and Ari Straus on Dec. 5. Named 
Simone Allegra... Third child and second daughter to 
Julie Mackle Reeves '89 and Michael 
Spencer Reeves M.B.A. '95 on April 26. Named 
Vivian Asbridge...Second child and first daughter to 
Kara Mrozek Walton B.S.E. ’89 and Gordon 
Walton on Feb, 23. Named Christina Grace. 





James David Briley 90 is a research scientist 

at GlaxoSmithKline. He and his wife, Libbie 
Parker Briley 5, a fellow in nephrology at Duke, 
live in Durham. 


Peter J. Roth 90, J.D. '93 is a second-year real 
estate/leasing partner in the Century City, Calif., 
office of Allen Matkins Leck Gamble & Mallory, 
where he represents institutional landlords and 
nationally recognized tenants in commercial leasing 


and related real-estate transactions. He and his wife, 
Laura, live in Marina Del Rey, Calif. 


Bonnie Kempner Schachter ’90 is a family 
physician in a solo practice in Philadelphia. She and 
her husband, Ian Schachter, and their son live in 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


Wendy E. Sheldon 190 is an assistant general 
counsel at the Central Intelligence Agency. She and 
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her husband, Adam Shayne, and their two children 
live in Washington. 


Jule Leon Sigall Il '90 is an associate registrar for 
policy and international affairs in the copyright office 
of the Library of Congress. He and his wife, attorney 
Beth Torlone Sigall '90, live in Arlington, Va. 


Michael Joseph Sorrell A.M. ’90, J.D. 94, a 
director in the Dallas office of the international political. 
consulting firm Public Strategies, Inc., has been named 
one of Dallas’ “40 Under Forty” by the Dallas Business 
Jowmal. He and his wife, Lisa, live in Dallas. 


John Howard Tabor M.B.A. '90 is an associate 
principal of Perkins and Will, which was recently 
ranked the nation’s sixth-largest interior design com- 
pany by Interior Design Magazine. 


Karen Elizabeth Terry '91, a member of the 
Young Lawyers Division of the Palm Beach County 
Bar Association and Florida Association for Women 
Lawyers, is an associate with Searcy Denney Scarola 
Barnhart & Shipley. She practices plaintiff personal 
injury, nursing-home litigation, medical malpractice, 
wrongful death, and legal malpractice. 


Kelly Michele Kattman ’93 is a veterinarian in 
private practice. She and her husband, Joseph 
DeCaporale, live in Boston. 


Vanessa Simmons Scott 93 is the legislative 
counsel for the congressional office of Rep. Artur 
Davis, who represents Alabama's seventh district. 
She lives in Birmingham. 


Hardy Vieux 793 joined the Litigation Practice Grout 
of the law firm DykemGossett. Working in its Wash- 
ington office, he focuses on litigation, emphasizing 
white-collar criminal defense and appellate matters. 
He lives in Alexandria, Va. 


Robyn Fader Buckley 94 is in private practice 

at the Medical Clinic of Houston. She was chief medi 
cal resident in internal medicine at Baylor College of 
Medicine. She and her husband, Paul, live in Houston. 


Teresa Zurick Fish M.S. '94 is a faculty member 
of Illinois Wesleyan University, where she also coache 
men’s and women’s swimming. 


Andrea Elizabeth Hayworth J.D. 94 was named 
counsel at the Atlanta law firm Sutherland Asbill & 
Brennan. Working in the firm’s business-practice group 
she focuses on corporate mergers and acquisitions, 
securities issues, and general corporate matters. 


Mark James Montano "94 is an attorney at 
Arnold & Porter in Washington. He and his wife, 
Bonnie, live in Rockville, Md. 


Benjamin Edward Rusiloski I Ph.D. 94 was 
named chair of the mathematics and physics depart-— 
ment at Delaware Valley College, where he also chairs 
the chemistry and biochemistry department and is an 
associate professor of chemistry. He and his daughter | 
live in Doylestown, Pa. 


Libbie Parker Briley '95, M.D. ’99 completed _ 
her internal medicine residency at Duke in June and 
has started a fellowship in nephrology at Duke. She 
and her husband, James David Briley ’90,a 
research scientist, live in Durham. 








Matthew Paul Cotter 95 is a regional sales 
manager for Legato Systems. His wife, Carrie 

Walter Cotter '95, practices patient litigation at | 
Sidley Austin Brown & Wood in Chicago. The coum 
and their son live in Oak Park, Ill. 


James Robert Funk B.S.E. 95 is an engineering 
consultant with Biodynamic Research Corp. He and | 
his wife, Sarah Kate Stephenson "95, live in — 
San Antonio. ; 
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David M. Sweet "95 is a managing consultant with 
_IBM’s business consulting services strategic-change 
practice. He and his wife, Lindsay, live in Buffalo 
Grove, Ill. 


| Janet Ashley Nye 96 earned his M.S. at the 
University of Delaware College of Marine Studies. 


Scott Mitchell Sherman ’97 is an attorney at 
the New York law firm Willkie Farr & Gallagher. He 
and his wife, Michelle Lynn, live in Manhattan. 


Kirby Blair Drake 99 joined the Dallas office of 
the international law firm Fulbright & Jaworski. 


Elizabeth Bradley Kitchens M.B.A. 99 was 
appointed chief human resources officer of NCCI 
‘Holdings, Inc., an organization that serves the 
workers-compensation industry. She was vice 
president of human resources services for Starbucks 
Coffee Co. She lives in Plantation, Fla. 


‘Thomas Klaus Koehler M.B.A. ’99 is president 
of Interpane Glass. He and his wife, Cristina, and 
their son live in Clinton, N.C. 


Felix Beda Miiller M.B.A. '99 is director of post- 
graduate studies at Hochschule fiir Bankwirtschaft in 
Frankfurt, Germany. 


‘MARRIAGES: Amanda Catherine Beck '90 
to Daniel Scott Freedman on July 31. Residence: 
Apex, N.C....Leonard Holden Reaves 92 to 
Maryt Johnson on May 3. Residence: Charlotte... 
David Charles Grabowski '93 to Erin Regan 
mith on Sept. 28. Residence: Birmingham, 
la....Kelly Michele Kattman 193 to Joseph 
‘DeCaporale on Noy. 2. Residence: Boston... Todd 
David Verdun '93 to Jennifer Rai Bolton on May 
4. Residence: Chapel Hill... Robyn Fader 
Buckley 94 to F Paul Buckley III on April 26. 
Residence: Houston...Kendra Ellice Novick '95 
to Dale Francis Anderson on July 27, 2002. 
esidence: Arlington, Va....Katherine Higgins 
(ood 96 to Aaron E Hood on April 26. Residence: 
New York...Katherine Cooper Shewey 196 





























Sept. 26, 1998. Residence: Alexandria, Va.... 
Robert Warner Widell Jr. 96 to Lauren 
ichelle Weinstock 97 on Oct. 12. Residence: 
Boulder, Colo....Jordan McNeill Capps 797 to 


David Paul Jepsen on June 14. Residence: West 
Newbury, Mass....Robert Danny Mason Jr. 
97 to Lisa Anne Poole on March 8 in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: Kernersville, N.C....Scott Mitchell 


Sullivan '97 to Timothy C. Sullivan on Sept. 7. 
Residence: Boston...Lauren Michelle Wein- 
stock 97 to Robert Warner Widell Jr. 96 
on Oct. 12. Residence: Boulder, Colo....Christian 
| Streit White Jr. M.Div. 97 to Katherine 
Cooper Shewey 76 on Sept. 26, 1998. 
esidence: Alexandria, Va....Nathan David 
Bronson B.S.E. 98 to Paula Grasso Bronson 
00 on March 8, in Duke Gardens. Residence: 

hapel Hill... Megan Leigh McCullough 98 
lo James Lee Creegan on Dec. 28. Residence: 
frinceton, N.J....Catherine Mendes Croft '99 
o Daniel Levi Swanwick ’00 on Jan 4. 
Residence: Charlottesville, Va. 


Briley 90 and Libbie Parker Briley '95, M.D. 
99 on Aug. 3, 2002. Named William Parker...Third 
hild and second son to Paige Tobias Button 
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Rob Principe 95 


t’s the first day of 

a new round of 

classes at Scratch 

DJ Academy in 
Manhattan, the world’s 
first school for hip-hop 
deejays. Rob Principe 
welcomes sixty students 
of all shapes, sizes, 
and ages with one 
thing in common— 
enthusiasm for making 
music with mixers and 
turntables. 

Principe opened the 
school with the late 
Jason Mizell, better 
known as the hip-hop 
legend Jam Master Jay, 
from the rap group 
Run-DMC. Miczell’s 
murder in a New York 
recording studio in 
October was the kind 
of blow that could have 
destroyed the fledgling 
business. But Principe, 
twenty-nine, has kept 
it alive, unwilling to 
let the violent tragedy 
dim his dream. 

In the sixth-floor 
studio, a welter of 
sound fills the room as 
the students, ages 
twelve to sixty, practice 
behind a bank of dual 
turntable systems. One 
of New York’s hottest 
deejays demonstrates 
how to manipulate the 
vinyl record across the 
needle to create the 
scratching sound that’s 
central to hip-hop. As 
a photographer from 
The New York Times 
snaps photos for an 
upcoming feature, the 
deejay also shows the 
students how to work 
the high-tech equip- 
ment— two turntables 
with a mixer—to 
seamlessly blend songs 
from different records. 

For Principe, 
Scratch DJ Academy 
has become the most 
visible part of a grow- 
ing enterprise called 
Scratch Media Pro- 
ductions. In less than 
a year, Scratch Media 
Productions has pro- 


duced an instructional 
DVD, sponsored per- 
formances at forty 
colleges, and begun 
developing a Broad- 
way musical, detailing 
the history of hip-hop 
through Mizell’s life. 
Scratch Media now 
has six employees, in- 
cluding David Perpich 
’99, the academy’s di- 
rector of operations. 

With little written 
about deejay technique, 
Scratch had to develop 
a manual that details 
deejay techniques. 
Principe has also har- 
nessed the energies of 
some of the industry’s 
top deejays to teach 
classes, including I. 
Emerge and Mista Sin- 
ista. “It’s like learning 
a forehand from John 
McEnroe,” says Prin- 
cipe, who played on 
Duke’s tennis team. 

Principe worked in 
the entertainment 
field, with stints at 
USA Networks and 
SONY Online Enter- 
tainment, following 
graduation. One night, 
at a party in Manhat- 
tan, he observed how 
a masterful deejay 
could whip up a crowd. 
“He flipped a crowd of 
1,500 and made them 
go bananas. That’s an 
art form, and I won- 
dered how people 
learned to do it.” 

He discovered that 
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there was no place that 
taught it. He found 
that deejays operated 
on word-of-mouth and 
experimentation at a 
time when $1,500- 
deejay consoles were 
outselling guitars, and 
music lovers were 
spending millions on 
deejay-driven CDs. He 
knew that starting a 
business in the highly 
competitive music in- 
dustry would not be 
easy. But Principe, 
who listened to Run- 
DMC as a kid in su- 
burban Long Island, 
had a few connections 
and the strength of a 
good idea. 

His youth tennis 
coach, Reg E. Gaines, 
writer of the Broadway 
hit Bring in ’Da Noise, 
Bring in ’Da Funk, 
joined as Scratch’s co- 
founder and poet-in- 
residence and toured 
with the DJ Academy 
to college campuses, 
where he would mod- 
erate workshops on 
the nascent art form. 
Gaines says that Prin- 
cipe’s cool tempera- 
ment and confidence 
has helped him per- 
severe. 

“He can walk the 
fine line between 
being a good business- 
man and a real human 
being,” Gaines says. 
“These deejays can be 
the most irresponsible 





bunch of knuckle- 
heads. Rob is stressed, 
but I’ve never seen 
him yelling.” 

Principe’s confi- 
dence paid off when 
he put his business 
plan together and ap- 
proached Mizell, the 
world’s most famous 
deejay. “I had a short 
list and Jay was at the 
top,” says Principe. 
“His reputation was 
flawless, he had in- 
credible name recogni- 
tion, and he had pull.” 

Principe laid out his 
plan to Mizell’s man- 
ager, who invited him 
to the Green Room of 
The David Letterman 
Show. Mizell was 
getting a haircut when 
Principe made his 
pitch. Principe brought 
along a prized photo of 
him and Mizell, taken 
backstage at a San 
Diego concert in the 
mid-1980s. Mizell 
embraced the idea and 
joined on. 

“There’s a huge 
demand by those who 
want to deejay,” says 
Principe. “And just 
like learning an instru- 
ment, it takes focus 
and discipline as well 
as listening skills and 
creativity.” 


— David McKay Wilson 


Wilson is a New York- 
based freelance writer 


ah www.scratch.com 
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MATTHEW DEA 


William Charles Diercksen 90, M.B.A. '96 on 
March 20. Named William Gregory...First child and 
daughter to Susanne Moore Gainer '90 and 
Grant Gainer on Sept. 30. Named Mary Elizabeth... 
First child and daughter to Laura Paresky Gould 
00 and Eric Gould on Jan. 23. Named Lindsay Alison... 
Son to Jeffrey Lee Hodges 90 and Allyson 
Hodges on Sept. 5. Named Zachary Lee...First child 
and son to Heather Harding Howard '90 and 
Hunter Labovitz on March 7. Named Nathaniel 
Weston...Son to Ann Bigay Ridenhour 90 and 
Steven Strawn Ridenhour ’86 on March | 3. 
Named Reid Franklin... First child and son to 
Bonnie Kempner Schachter '90 and [an 
Schachter on March 15. Named Jason Spenser... 
Second child and first daughter to Kimberly 
Theis Sgroi 90 and Joseph Sgroi on March 11. 
Named Caroline Victoria... Second child and first 
daughter to Wendy E. Sheldon "90 and Adam 
Shayne on Feb. 10. Named Emma Sheldon Shayne... 
Second child and daughter to Suzanne Elizabeth 
Tufts 90 and Andrew Breckenridge on Jan. 21. 
Named Audrey Jane...Second child to Brian 
Randolph Williams '90 and Sharmila Naidu 
Williams on Dec. 13. Named Nathin Naidu...Second 
child and first daughter to Suzanne Brooks 
Bolotte 91 and Mark Bolotte on March 12, 2002. 
Named Katie Lynn... Third daughter to William 
Holt Heritage Ill 9! and Kathy Heritage on 
April 4. Named Abigail Jamison...First child and 
daughter to Tiffany Becks Slayden "91 and 
Stephen Kay Slayden’88 on Feb. 12. Named 
Sophie Kay...First child and daughter to April 
Barnhardt Whitlock 91 and Thomas Whitlock 
on March 3. Named Camden Ruth... First child 

and son to David Philip Buchalter '92 and 
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Allison Hillman Buchalter on Aug. 29, 2002. 
Named Zachary Samson...Fourth child and second 
daughter to Brooke Grabarek Connors '92 
and Patrick Connors on April 10. Named Grayson 
Maclane...Second child and first son to Douglas 
Abott Fordyce '9? and Melissa Korby 
Fordyce 193 on Dec. 14. Named Samuel Steven... 
Son to Hollace Shantz Le Lievre '92 and Mark 
Le Lievre on Dec. 27. Named Taylor James...First 
child and son to Elizabeth Jamisen Sandler 
92 and Steven Douglas Sandler on March 29. 
Named Jameson Alden...Second child and daughter 
to Jody Goldberg Seibert 92 and Henry 
Edward Seibert 193 on Jan. 25. Named Avery 
Elizabeth...Second child and first son to Melissa 
Korby Fordyce ‘93 and Douglas Abbott 
Fordyce 92 on Dec. 14. Named Samuel Steven... 
Son to Vanessa Simmons Scott 93 and 
Quentin Scott. Named Quentin...Second child and 
daughter to Henry Edward Seibert 93 and 
Jody Goldberg Seibert '92 on Jan. 25. Named 
Avery Elizabeth... Daughter to Paul Scott Teller 
93 and Maxine Teller on March 10. Named Aviva 
Jill...Son to Daniel William Woodford '93 and 
Susan Grace Woodward on March 21. Named 
William Griffin...First child and daughter to 
Rebecca Barnhill Drabenstott 94 and 
Thomas Lorne Drabenstott on April 20. Named 
Corinne Nicole...First child and daughter to Clay 
Wyatt Goldwein 94 and Dagny de la Pena 


Goldwein 194 on Feb. 25. Named Kelsey Morgan... 


Second child and first daughter to Michael Dean 
Hill 94 and Robin Maloof Hill 94 on May 2. 
Named Elizabeth Katy...First child and daughter to 
Catherine Jane Holden 94 and William 
Blakely Holden ’94 on May 2. Named Madeleine 


Blakely...Second daughter to Joseph Anthony 
Mecia ‘94 and Taryn Gordon Mecia 94 on 
March 13. Named Caroline Elizabeth...First child 
and son to Mark James Montano 94 and 
Bonnie Montano on Feb. 19. Named Micah 
Justin...First child and son to Libbie Parker 
Briley 95, M.D. 99 and James David Briley 
90 on Aug. 3, 2002. Named William Parker... First 
child and son to Carrie Walter Cotter '95 and 
Matthew Paul Cotter 95 on Feb. 11. Named 
Joshua David...Second child and son to James 
Robert Funk B.S.E. 95 and Sarah Kate 
Stephenson 05 on Jan. 25. Named Austin 
James...Third child and second daughter to 
Michael Spencer Reeves M.B.A. 195 and 
Julie Mackle Reeves '89 on April 26. Named 
Vivian Asbridge...First child and son to Amy 
Osborn Robertson 05 and Jim Robertson on 
Feb. 24. Named Luke Wallace...Second child and 
son to Sarah Kate Stephenson 195 and 
James Robert Funk B.S.E. 95 on Jan. 25. 
Named Austin James... Twins to Jonathan 
Michael Kaden "96 and Susan Kresel Kader 
97 on June 10. Named Ari Jacob and Benjamin 
James...Second child and second son to Joshua 
Brant Skudlarick '96 and Anna O. Skudlarick 
on March 23. Named Nicholas Brant...Son to 
Varish Goyal '97 and Mansi Goyal on Sept. 17. 
Named Aayush...Son to Devon Jones Coleman 
98 and John Nathaniel Coleman 98 on 
Nov. 19. Named Nathaniel Edward...First child 
and son to Thomas Klaus Koehler M.B.A. 
’99 and Christina Koehler on Feb, 24. Named 
Tim...First child and daughter to Brooke Byrne 
Whitner '99 and Jason Whitner on Oct. 15. 
Named Mackenzie Erin. 
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_ Carla Hinesley Sevilla ’00 and her husband, 
Garrick Alcarez Sevilla ’00, who are both first 
| lieutenants in the Air Force, have been deployed 

) from their San Diego base to the Middle East. She is 
stationed in Kuwait, while he is serving at Camp 

' Commando, just outside the Kuwaiti border. 


Ryan Mathew Caldbeck '01 was accepted into 
Stanford University’s Graduate School of Business. 
He works for the Boston Consulting Group. 


Allena La Rue Cano J.D. ’02 joined the 
“international law firm Fulbright & Jaworski and will 
practice in Dallas. 


Christine S. Son J.D. '02 joined the international 
law firm Fulbright & Jaworski and will practice in Dallas. 


MARRIAGES: Paula Grasso Bronson 00 to 
/Nathan David Bronson B.S.E. '98 on March 8 in 
Duke Gardens. Residence: Chapel Hill... Daniel 
Levi Swanwick ’00 to Catherine Mendes 
Croft '99 on Jan 4. Residence: Charlottesville, Va.... 
Joseph Sherman Tate B.S.E. ’00 to Andrea 
Nichol Jackson on Noy. 7. Residence: Durham... 
Promise Rebekah Terrell 00 to Eric Matthew 

/ Whitley on March 15. Residence: Newman, Ga. 


/BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Nicole Carter 
prnold 00 and Steve Arnold on Dec. 11. Named 


Olivia Clarice...Son to Daniel Guy Fowlkes ’00 
and Lori Fowlkes on Feb. 4. Named Molly Elizabeth... 
| First daughter to Benito Luis Rossiti M.B.A. ’00 
‘and Adriana Rossiti on March 28. Named Caterina... 
Son to Andrew John Bittman M.B.A. '03 and 
Diane Bittman on Feb. 23. Named Theodore Henry. 

































Ethel F. Hethcox 26 of Mooresville, N.C., on 
April 4, 2002. She had taught in Cabarrus and Iredell 
jcounties. She is survived by a daughter, three grand- 
\children, and a great-grandchild. 


|Lucille Mulholland Smith "29 of Durham, on 
\Jan. 22, 2002. She taught at Shelby High School before 
joining the staff of the Twaddell School in Durham. 
|She was the first elected lay moderator at Pilgrim 
|United Church of Christ from 1958 to 1961 and again 
ifrom 1964 to 1972. She was president of Church 
|Women of the Southern Conference, United Church 
jof Christ, and the first female president of the United 
)Church of Christ’s Southern Conference. She was a 
ast president of the Durham PTA Council. In 1956, 
Ishe was a Mother of the Year for Durham. She is sur- 





Martha Chesson Spruill '29 of Roper, N.C., on 
uly 26, 2002. She is survived by a daughter, a son, 
and three grandchildren. 














i randsons. 


Robert Albert Hare M.D. ’35 of Los Angeles, on 
Jan. 31, 2002, of a stroke. 


\’Woods Devereaux Lindsey 35 of Surfside 
Beach, S.C., on March 1, 2002. She is survived by her 
‘husband, Richard; a daughter; two sons; seven 
2randchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Anne Jones Benners 736 of Birmingham, Ala., 
on June 20, 2002. She was a member of the Birming- 


ham Junior League and the Cambridge Study Club. 
She is survived by two sons, a daughter, and a sister, 
Caroline Jones Kinney ’44. 


Nettie Pinnix Cox ’36 of New Bern, N.C., on Oct. 
15, 2001. She is survived by her husband, Paul, and 


two children. 


Alice Jones Rosenberger 736 of Great Falls, 
Va., on March 16, 2001. She taught in the public 
schools in Lynchburg, Va. She and her husband 
operated an answering service for local physicians. 
She was a member of the Women’s Club and the 
D.A.R. and had published a booklet of poems. She is 


survived by a sister, Betty. 


Thomas Stanley Coble 937 of Durham, on Feb. 
17, 2002. An Army veteran of World War II, he 
worked for the U.S. Postal Service for 35 years before 
retiring in 1978. He was a past president of the board 
of trustees of Duke Memorial United Methodist 
Church. He was a member of the Honorable Elders 
of the Kiwanis Club. In 1968, he was named a Father 
of the Year. He is survived by two daughters, Ann 
Coble Stallings 63 and Nancy Coble Damon 
71; two sons, including Thomas Stanley Coble 
Ill '66; two sisters, Elizabeth Coble Whaling 45 
and Fern Coble Culbreth ’40; and ten grand- 
children, including Matthew Thomas Coble ’92. 


Albert Greene Clay 738 of Mount Sterling, Ky., 
on Aug. 20, 2002. A Navy veteran, he served most of 
World War II at Pearl Harbor. A tobacco industry 
leader and horseman, in the 1940s he helped establish 
the Burley Auction Warehouse Association, where he 
was chair and president for 25 years. He was a past 
director of the National Tobacco Tax Council, Burley 
and Dark Leaf Export Association, and Tobacco 
Growers Information Committee. He was a charter 
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Do you enjoy writing music? 


Hearing it sung and played in a Gothic cathedral? 
Looking for the perfect summer challenge? 


The winner of the Waldo Beach Hymnody Competition 
will be performed in Duke Chapel in March 2004, and 


the composer will receive a $500 prize. 


To enter, please submit one musical setting of the hymn 
text Whence Comes This Voice by Lisa Schubert, Div’05. 
All Duke alumni-undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional schools-are eligible. Entries must be 


received by September 15, 2003. 
Hymn text is posted on the Chapel website, 
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member of the Council for Tobacco Research and a 
member of the National Tobacco Industry Advisory 
Committee of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. In 
1977, he was appointed by President Jimmy Carter to 
serve on the Agriculture Policy Advisory Committee 
for Trade Negotiations. A thoroughbred-horse 
industry leader, he helped found the American Horse 
Council in 1969 and was secretary for many years. He 
helped create and chaired for a decade the University 
of Kentucky’s Equine Research Foundation. He bred 
18 stakes winners, some in partnership with his sons. 
He chaired the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
and in 1971 was elected chairman of the Conference 
of Chairmen and deputy of the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks. He was a trustee and past chairman of the 
board of trustees for U.K. He is survived by his wife, 
Lorraine Newlin Clay ’40; two sons; a daughter; 
and seven grandchildren. 


Caroline Stratton Biba 739 of Alexandria, Va., 
on Aug. 2, 2002. An Army Signal Corps cryptologist 
during World War II, she taught business classes at 
Suitland High School from 1957 to 1964, and then 
chaired the business department at Crossland High 
School in Camp Springs. She is survived by two sons 
and three grandsons. 


Francis “Pete” Lee 739 of Monroe, N.C., on July 
1, 2002. A World War II Navy veteran, he later 
practiced general surgery in Monroe, where he was 
also a member of the Historic District Commission. 
He is survived by his wife, Maude. 

William Lane Williams A.M. ’39 of Jackson, 
Miss., on July 2, 2002. Professor emeritus of anatomy 
at the University of Mississippi Medical Center, he 
was the author of more than 100 peer-reviewed 
publications, primarily on dietary effects on the liver. 
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www.chapel.duke.edu/hymn. For competition rules 
and an entry form, please contact Dr. David Arcus, 
Chapel Music, Box 90883, Durham, NC 27708-0883, 
or email him, david.arcus@duke.edu. 
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He was also associate editor of the Anatomical Record, 
a referee for the American Jowmal of Anatomy, and 
chair of the section of endocrinology for the Third 
International Congress of Histochemistry and Cyto- 
chemistry in 1968. 


Everett Lyle Motley A.M. '40 of Danville, Va., on 
Feb. 28, 1998, of heart failure. He was an administrator 
and teacher in the Virginia public school system. 

Eve Nachamson Stewart '40 of Charlotte, 
N.C., on May 25, 2000. 


Nancy Craig Dunlap '4! of Dallas, on April 9, 2002. 


At Duke, she was a member of Kappa Delta. She is 
survived by two daughters; a son; two sisters, including 
Anne Craig Weir '47; and five grandchildren. 


Brooks Milton Waggoner B.D. '41, A.M. 43, 
Ph.D. °52 of Little Rock, Ark., on June 7, 2002. He is 


survived by a nephew. 


Paddison W. “Pat” Preston °43 of Advance, 
N.C., on June 23, 2002. He attended Duke as a 
Marine under the V-12 program and later received a 
Purple Heart for his service in Okinawa. He earned 
his bachelor’s at Wake Forest College, where he later 
was an assistant coach and athletics director. He also 
coached at UNC in the Fifties under Jim Tatum. He 
was inducted into the N.C. Sports Hall of Fame and 
Wake Forest University’s Sports Hall of Fame. He had 
retired from Inland Container Corp. He is survived by 
his wife, Elizabeth; two sons; two daughters; nine 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Aubert M. Smith B.D. ’43 of Greensboro, N.C., 
on Jan. 23, 2002. He was a United Methodist minister 
and served churches in the Western North Carolina 
Conference. He is survived by his wife, Ruth; a 
daughter; two stepdaughters; seven grandchildren; 
and a great-grandchild. 


George Wesley Jones B.D. '44 of Vinton, Va., 
on May 7, 2002. A prominent United Methodist 
minister in the Virginia Conference, he was associate 
minister at Thrasher Memorial United Methodist 
Church. He served on numerous Virginia Conference 
Boards and taught in many Christian Workers’ 
schools. He was appointed Melvin Jones Fellow by the 
Vinton Host Lions Club and was awarded “Virginia’s 
Outstanding Older Worker for 2000” by Green 
Thumb, Inc. He is survived by his wife, Rachel; a son; 
a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


William Clayton Morgan M.D. '44 of Salisbury, 
Md., on June 12, 2002. At Duke, he was elected to 
Alpha Omega Alpha, the national medical honor 
society. After serving in the Army Medical Corps, he 
practiced pediatrics for 37 years in Salisbury. He was a 
fellow of the American Academy of Pediatrics and a 
diplomat on the National Board of Medical Examiners. 
He is survived by his wife, Louise Vaughan 
Morgan B.S.N. '45; three children; a sister, Evelyn 
D. Morgan B.S.N. '47, M.S.N. '72; and five 
grandchildren. 


John Cocke B.S.M.E. ’45, Ph.D. '56 of Bedford, 
N.Y, on July 16, 2002. A researcher for IBM, he was 
the principal designer of the type of microprocessor 
that serves as the engine of Apple Macintosh personal 
computers and most of today’s large, powerful com- 
puters. He was also a leader in designing more efficient 
software compilers, the software that translates in- 
structions written in a programming language under- 
stood by human programmers into the vernacular of 


computers. He is survived by his wife, Anne Holloway. 


Yeuell Y. Harris A.M. °45 of Albuquerque, on 
May 13, 2002. 

Sidney West '46 of Washington, on July 3, 2002. 
He was a sales representative and broker. He is 
survived by his wife, Claire; a son; and a grandson. 


Philip L. Goodson Jr. '47 of Greenville, N.C., 
on June 17, 2002. A Korean War Army veteran, he 
was co-owner of Goodson and Flannery Insurance 
Agency in Greenville. He is survived by his wife, 
Jacquelyn; two sons; a daughter; two brothers; and 
nine grandchildren. 


William C. Hunter B.S.M.E. '47 of Tarzana, Calif, 
on Dee. 28, 2001. 


Robert I. Kister '47 of New York, on April 21, 2002. 


Elwood Wiley Bagwell '48 of Durham, on Aug. 
18, 2002. He was an Army Air Corps veteran of World 
War II. He retired as vice president of West Durham 
Lumber Co. in 1989, At First Baptist Church, he was 
a deacon, church historian, and a bass soloist in the 
choir. He is survived by his wife, rene Fonville 
Bagwell 45; two daughters; a brother; two sisters; 
and four grandchildren. 


Caroline Lockhart Gilbert '48 of Maitland, 
Fla., on Aug. 16, 2001. She was a Pink Lady volunteer 
at Winter Park Hospital for 30 years. She is survived 
by a son, a daughter, and a sister. 


James M. McNair '48 of Aiken, S.C., on Dec. 
16, 2001. Recognized in The New York Times as the 
youngest golfer, at age 13, to make a hole-in-one, 

he won his first title against an adult field at 14 and, 
at 17, was Rio Grande Valley amateur medallist 

and runner-up. He transferred to Duke from Texas 
A&I after World War II and was the number-one man 
on the golf team and later captain. In 1947, Duke 
won the Southern Intercollegiate Championship 
and was second in national intercollegiate matches. 
He played professionally after college and eventually 
purchased the Aiken Municipal Golf Course, 
renaming it Highland Park Country Club. In 1983, 
he was inducted into the S.C. Golf Hall of Fame. 

He is survived by his wife, Ellyn; a daughter; four 
sons; and four grandchildren. 


Martha Rose Anderson '50 of Mount Kisco, N.Y., 
on Jan. 24, 2002. She is survived by her husband, 
Glen J. Fitzpatrick; a daughter; and a granddaughter. 


Oliver Leo Butner Jr. 50 of Gainesville, Fla., 
on June 22, 2002, of a heart attack. A Vietnam War 
veteran and retired Air Force lieutenant colonel, he 
had taught in the ROTC program at the University 
of Florida. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; a 
daughter; a son; and six grandchildren. 


Edward R. Mosier '50 of Sewickley, Pa., on July 
7, 2002, of cancer. He had retired from Carnegie- 
Mellon University, where he had been an associate 
dean of the graduate school of business. A veteran of 
World War II, he fought and was wounded in the 
Battle of the Bulge. He was en route to the planned 
invasion of Japan when the Japanese surrendered on 
Aug. 14, his twentieth birthday. He was an elder and 
choir member at the Community Presbyterian Church 
of Ben Avon and a Meals-on-Wheels volunteer. He is 
survived by his wife, Margaret; a son; and three 
grandchildren. 


Heyward L. Drummond '51 of Sylvania, Ohio, 
on March 12, 2002. At Duke, he was president of Pi 
Kappa Phi. He worked for Owens Corning Fiberglas 
Co. until 1986, when he retired as regional manager 
of its employee assistance program. He then worked 
for Family Service of Northwest Ohio until retiring in 
1993 as vice president and director of contact services. 
He was executive director and founder of the local 
chapter of the National Council on Alcoholism and 
Drug Dependence. He is survived by his wife, Eleanor; 
two sons; two daughters; and two grandchildren. 


Sanford R. Radner 751 of Upper Montclair, N.J.,_ 
on Nov. 1, 2001. At Duke, he was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and the Zeta Beta Tau fraternity. He was 




























professor emeritus of English at Montclair State Uni- 
versity, where he had worked for 33 years. A former 

| chair of the English department, he had published 

| four books and more than 30 articles on language and 
_ literature. He is survived by his wife, Susan. 


_ Karl Van Der Beck °51 of Short Hills, N.J., on 

_ July 5, 2002. He was a manager of the credits and 
customer-service department at Bristol-Myers, where 
he worked for 31 years before retiring in 1987. He was 
an Army veteran of World War II, serving as a mortar 
gunner in the European Theater. He coached Little 

_ League baseball and was a member of the Model 

| Railroad Club of America. He was an elder and 
trustee at Community Congregational Church. He is 
survived by his wife, Joan; a daughter; a son; and 
three grandchildren. 


John P. Atkins B.D. ’52 of Geneseo, Ill., on May 

| 12, 2002. He was a retired United Methodist minister. 

He is survived by his wife, Maxine Birckhead 
Atkins M.R.E. ’52, and a son. 


| Elmer Fenn Chaffee Ph.D. ’52 of Chapel Hill, 
‘on Aug. 5, 2002. An immunologist and bacteriologist 
with the Army, he later taught Ph.D. candidates at 

| the UNC School of Public Health as an associate 
professor of parasitology and laboratory practice. He is 
‘survived by his wife, Clementine; two daughters; two 
jsons; and 12 grandchildren. 


Mildred Miller O’Donnell R.N. ’52 of West Palm 
(Beach, Fla., on Aug. 1, 2002. She is survived by her 
husband, Jon Park O'Donnell ’53, and two daughters. 


Jerry H. Cates '53, LL.B. 55 of Atlanta, on Aug. 1, 
2002, of a heart attack. At Duke, he was a champion 
‘pole-vaulter. He was the president of Cates Construc- 
tion and Development Co., which he founded with 
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his twin brother, Gene. He is survived by six daughters, 
including Jennifer Cates Hull 79; two sisters; and 18 
grandchildren. 


Ernest Ralph Paris 54 of Atlanta, on July 17, 
2002, of stroke complications. He worked in the in- 
surance industry for 40 years, including 20 years with 
March Inc., and most recently with the Non-Profit 
Resource Center. An avid golfer and tennis player, he 
was a member of the Piedmont Driving Club. He is 
survived by his wife, Janice; a daughter; a son; four 
grandchildren; and a sister, Edythe Paris Bird ’56. 


Sanford Ira Halberstadter LL.B. ’55 of Linden, 
N.J., on March 9, 2002, of complications from heart 
surgery. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; a daughter; 
a son; a brother; and three granddaughters. 


June Northrop Barker A.M. ’56, Ph.D. 56 of 
Frenchtown, N.J., on Dec. 25, 2001. She was the first 
female professor at Jefferson Medical College, where 
she conducted the first tests of brain blood flow in 
fetuses using iodine 131. At New York University’s 
medical school, she worked with physician William 

F, Windle on his studies of perinatal hypoxia as the 
main cause of cerebral palsy. She also designed and 
patented instrumentation for three-dimensional brain 
blood flow measurements. She established the Barker 
Primate Study Center in Frenchtown for long-term 
studies of rhesus monkey families. She was the author 
of Fifty Years on the Cutting Edge of Physiology and 
Invention. She is survived by her husband, Richard J. 
Barker A.M. ’54, Ph.D. ’58. 


R. Bruce Jackson Jr. Ph.D. ’57 of Davidson, 
N.C., on Jan. 1, 2002, of cancer. From 1956 to 1995, 
he was a mathematics professor at Davidson College, 
where he had earned his bachelor’s degree in 1950. 
He held two endowed chairs and was department 
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chairman from 1978 to 1983. He was vice chair of the 
faculty pro tem, the highest elected faculty position, 
from 1979 to 1982. In 1983, he received the Thomas 
Jefferson Award. He was an elder and choir member 
at Davidson College Presbyterian Church, past 
president of the North Mecklenburg High School 
PTSA, and a former assistant treasurer for Our Towns 
Habitat for Humanity. He is survived by his wife, Jean; 
two daughters; and three grandchildren. 


Edward John Gill B.S.E.E. 59 of Chapel Hill, 
on June 25. A World War II Army veteran, he was 
awarded the Purple Heart. He was a supervisor of 
the electronics department at the University of 
North Carolina’s television station WUNC. He is 
survived by his wife, Doris; two daughters, including 
Teresa Gill Wachholz J.D. ’86; two sons; five 
grandchildren; a brother; and a sister.. 


Alan Lawrence Morgenstern M.D. 59 of 
Portland, Ore., on June 1, 2002. In the Air Force, 

he taught at the School of Aerospace Medicine in 
Texas. A clinical professor at Oregon Health and 
Science University (OHSU), he was also chair of 
psychiatry at Good Samaritan Hospital. He was a 
senior examiner for the American Board of Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology and received a World Health 
Organization travel fellowship to the Tavistock Center 
in London in the 1960s. OHSU presented him 

with its Meritorious Achievement Award for teaching. 
He is survived by his wife, Patricia Dennis; two sons; 
and two grandchildren. 


Stuart E. “Budge” Booth ’61 of Edmond, Okla., 
on Feb. 11 of brain cancer. A Navy veteran flight 
instructor and officer, he worked at Kerr-McGee Corp. 
before founding Synergistic Pigments, Inc. With his 
father, he later purchased Rome Color, Inc., and 
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NC Mountains 
Three Creeks 


A conservation community 
of acreage home sites The 
reserved land (70%) surrounds the 

sites and protects scenic and 

sensitive areas, featuring two 
prominent waterfalls, meadows, 
forests, creeks, swim pond, trails 

& library cabin. Architectural 

review, paved roads, 


underground utilities. 


{1.5 mi. south of |-40 @Old Fort. 
www.threecreeks.com 
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Creston combines the privacy 
of a gated community with 
the natural beauty and vistas 
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Carolina Mountains. 
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The first time you see Creston 
you will know this is a special 
mountain setting. 
Eight miles south of the 
charming town of Black 
Mountain and I-40. 
www.Creston-nc.com 
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became its president and CEO, He retired from Fall 
River, Mass., to Oklahoma. He is survived by his wife, 
Karen; a son; a daughter, Kimberly Carol Booth 
'85; two stepsons, including Gavin M. Gray '94; a 
stepdaughter; three sisters; two brothers; and six 
grandchildren. 


Gilbert Patterson Johnson LL.B. '63 of Pound 
Ridge, N.J., on Aug. 27, 2002, of heart failure. He 
earned his bachelor’s at Princeton University, where 
he was captain of the golf team. After practicing law 
in New York, he worked for the real-estate group at 
First Boston Corp. He began his own real-estate 
development firm in 1983 for Dutchess, Putnam, and 
Westchester counties. He is survived by his wife, 
Eleanor; a daughter; a brother, James Evan 
Johnson Jr. '58; and two grandsons. 


Harry C. Hannah Ill M.Div. 68 of Atlanta, on 
Oct. 17, 2000. He is survived by a brother. 


Elizabeth Lovell McMahan |.Ed. '69 of John- 
son City, Tenn., on Oct. 24, 2000. She was an 
associate professor for 15 years at the UNC School 
of Public Health and was director of public health 
education with the state board of health before 
joining East Tennessee State University College 

of Health in 1971. She was interim vice president 

for academic affairs in 1981 and retired in 1984 as 
dean of graduate studies. She helped establish in 
1977 and was the first president of the Tennessee 
Conference of Graduate Schools. She was a past 
president of the American Public Health Association 
and of the Society for Public Health Education. In 
1976, she received UNC’s first Distinguished Service 
Award for the School of Public Health. She is 
survived by her husband, Lemuel; two daughters; a 
son; a brother; and eight grandchildren. 


Donald Hugh Windham A.M. ’71 of Provo, 
Utah, on Jan. 7, 2002. He earned his bachelor’s at 
Rhodes College and received a Fulbright Scholarship. 
He had taught at Duke and Murray State College. He 
is survived by his wife, Irene; two sons; his parents; 
and a sister. 


James N. McNaull M.E °73 of Durham, on Aug. 
5, 2001. 


William G. Thawley '77 of Dallas, on April 10, 
2002. He was an attorney with Bank One. He is 
survived by his wife, Cynthia Teal Thawley '78; 
a daughter; and a son. 


Trustee Emeritus Hudson 

Former Duke trustee chair and chief executive officer 
of the international surety bond brokerage firm Collier 
Cobb & Associates, Fitzgerald S. Hudson 
B.S.C.E. ’46, died of stroke complications on May 9 in 
Montgomery, Alabama. He was 78. 

A Marine veteran of World War II and the Korean 
War, he later completed the executive program in 
business administration at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

From 1978 until 1991, Hudson served on Duke’s 
board of trustees. As chair of the board from 1988 to 
1991, he helped retain H. Keith H. Brodie as univer- 
sity president and later hired Nannerl O. Keohane as 
Brodie’s successor. He also led several major capital 
campaigns, spanning two decades. Hudson Hall at the 
school of engineering was named in his honor. 

Joining Collier Cobb in 1950, he was instrumental 
in its development into the largest insurance company 
focused on the construction industry. An experienced 
pilot, he was a trustee of the Aircraft Owners & Pilots 
Association for thirty years. He was an active conser- 
vationist and joint master of foxhounds with the Moore 
County Hounds in Southern Pines, North Carolina. 
He was director of North Carolina’s Walthour-Moss 
Foundation and helped create and preserve extensive 
areas for equestrian and naturalist pursuits in the 


Moore County area. He was also a member of the 
board of trustees at Huntington College. 

He is survived by five children, including Gray 
Carr Bridgers '89, William Baskerville Lewis 
'88, and Meriwether Hudson Morris '85. 


Trustee Emerita Cooper 

A Duke trustee from 1975 through 1980, Alyse 
Smith Cooper 30 died February 28 in Burlington, 
North Carolina. She was 92. 

Cooper earned a bachelor’s in music at the Univer. 
sity of North Carolina at Greensboro and her master’s 
in English at Columbia University. At organist at 
Front Street United Methodist Church, she was a 
member of the American Guild of Organists, a past 
president of the Burlington Music Club, and a 
member of the executive board of the North Carolina 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

She supported scholarship programs at Duke and a 
Elon College, now Elon University, where she was on 
the board of visitors and received the school’s C. 
Fletcher Moore Leadership in the Arts Award. She 
was a member of Duke’s Founders’ Society and the 
James B. Duke Society. 

She is survived by a brother, J. Harold Smith; two 
stepsons; and a stepdaughter. 


Environmentalist Garcia-Johnson 
Ronie-Richele Garcia-Johnson, an assistant professor 
of environmental policy at Duke’s Nicholas School of 
the Environment and Earth Science, died April 15 of 
cancer. She was 34. 

Garcia-Johnson earned her bachelor’s in history 
and literature at Harvard University in 1991 and her 
doctorate in political science at the University of 
Michigan in 1998. She was a visiting professor at 
Michigan State University until joining the Nicholas 
School faculty in 1999. 

An expert in international institutions and policies 
she was the author of Exporting Environmentalism: U.S. 
Multinational Chemical Corporations in Brazil and 
Mexico, for which she received the 2001 Harold and 
Margaret Sprout Award from the International 
Studies Association. She also served on the executive 
committee that helped create the multidisciplinary 
Duke Center for Environmental Solutions. 

She is survived by her husband, David P Johnson; 
two daughters; her parents; two sisters; and her 
grandmother. A memorial fund in her name has been 
established at the Nicholas School. 


Nursing Professor Long 
Juanita Lee Long, associate professor emerita and 
former acting associate dean at the Duke School of 
Nursing, died March 16 in Durham. She was 75. 

Long earned a business degree at Pfeiffer Junior 
College, graduated from Durham’s Watts School of 
Nursing, and earned her bachelor’s and graduate 
degrees, respectively, from the schools of public health 
and nursing at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. She earned a doctorate in education 
from North Carolina State University. After years in 
practice as a clinical nurse, she joined the Duke 
faculty in 1970, where she taught students in both thé 
B.S.N. and the M.S.N. programs until retiring in 198 

She was the president of Duke University Retire- 
ment Outreach, which mentors students at Lakewood 
School in reading and provides wellness examinations. 
She was a member and past president of Duke Univer 
sity Retirement Association and received the C.B. 
Huestis Award for outstanding services. 

She is survived by a son, two daughters, a sister, 
and four grandchildren. 


















ACCOMMODATIONS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ST. JOHN: Two bedrooms, pool. Beach nearby, 
spectacular view. (508) 668-2078. www. 10k 


vacationrentals.com/stjohnproperties/index.htm 


PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


BALD HEAD ISLAND, NC: Luxury beachfront 
homes on the East Coast’s premier resort island. 
Golf, fine dining, pristine environment, no bridges 
or cars. Family/corporate retreats, real estate 
investments. www.baldheadislandrentals.com. 


Or call Rod Hyson, (800) 680-6322. 


PARIS: ELEGANT LEFT BANK APARTMENT. 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, 
and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 
(609) 924-4332. gam1@comeast.net 


FRANCE: PROVENCAL FARMHOUSE. 
Stunning ancestral home. Magnificent mountain 
views. Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely 
antiques, gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and baths. 
(609) 924-4332. gam1@comceast.net 


NAPLES, FL: Fall/winter condominium rental on 
bay—elimpses of Gulf of Mexico across street. 
Beach access. Iwo bedrooms, two baths, designer 
decorated. September- January. $2,500-$3,400/ 
month, depending on season; two-month minimum. 


Anne Holtgren Angers 61, (919) 542-7250. 


ATHENS: Three-bedroom house near Athens 
Hilton. Walk to Parthenon, downtown Athens, big 
shopping area. (919) 942-5103; maria_venakides 
@hotmail.com 


PAWLEY’S ISLAND, SC: Spacious, four-bedroom 
(sleeps 10), four-bath, ocean-view, family house. 
Gated community, private beach, pool, tennis, 

yet only 20 minutes south of Myrtle Beach. 
$1,800-$2,000/weekly. eas13@duke.edu; (203) 
316-9000, ext. 20. 


WILBUR-BY-THE-SEA, FL: Directly across the 
street from a beautiful near-private Atlantic beach 
just south of Daytona, this two-story house has 
three bedrooms and two baths and will sleep up to 
10. Beautiful pool. Weekly, March-May, $1,400; 
June-August, $1,700; September-February, $1,200. 
Event weeks excepted. Call (407) 383-5380, or 
e-mail dzwise@mindspring.com. 


3 Sound-front Homes 
Figure 8 Island: Wilmington, NC 
$2,400/$2,600/$3,500 weekly 
Call Bunnie Bachman, (910) 686-1144 


www.figure8rentals.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Wilmington, NC 
Sound-front Home with Deepwater Dock 
Numerous Amenities, Tax and Linens included 
Call Bunnie Bachman, (910) 686-1144 


www.figure8rentals.com 





Calamondin Capital Management LCC 
Index fund portfolio management 


(919) 933-6222 in Chapel Hill 


Gay Graduates & Faculty 

Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 
graduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, 
UVA, Stanford, and a few others. Private and 
affordable. www.gaygrads.com. 


FOR SALE 





GASTON POINTE PROPERTIES 
Are you looking for REAL ESTATE 
on LAKE GASTON? 

Call GASTON POINTE PROPERTIES 
to arrange a BOAT TOUR 
of all properties listed for sale! 

For an appointment: 

(800) 471-4395 
or visit us at 
www.gastonpointe.com 


BOATS @ Eaton Ferry, TOO! 

9300 Globe Center Drive 
near the RDU Airport 

(919) 544-BOAT (2628) 

Come see the latest selection 
of Cruisers in Central NC! 
Sport boats, deck boats, ski boats & pontoons 
fill the Carolina’slargest indoor showroom 

www.eatonferry.com 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








GET IN TOUCH WITH 80,000+ potential buyers, 


renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


RATES: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Two or more 
insertions gets 10 percent discount. Fee applies to 
special type treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) or 
adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


REQUIREMENTS: All copy must be printed or 
typed if mailed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad 
should appear. (Due to postal regulations, travel 
arrangements ads allowed only in January-February 
and September- October issues.) 


ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 
90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. 


We accept VISA and MASTERCARD. No phone 
orders, except FAX orders with credit card numbers 
and expiration date: (919) 681-1659; 

e-mail: sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 


DEADLINES: December | (January-February issue, 
mails in February); February 1 (March-April issue, 
mails in April); April 1 (May-June issue, mails in 
June); June 1 (July-August issue, mails in August); 
August 1 (September-October issue, mails in 
October); October 1 (November-December issue, 
mails in December). Please specify issues in which ad 
should appear. 





Date someone who 
knows that 


a Small Miracle 


is an 
oxymoron. 


Date fellow graduates & faculty of Duke, 
The lvies, Emory, Georgetown, Stanford, 
and a few others. 


More than 4000 Members! 


ye 
RICHT 


STUFF 


An Introduction Network 


800-988-5288 


www.rightstuffdating.com 





Elizabeth Allardice 


epresenting homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 


Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $2,000,000. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 


Or call me at REM€apital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243. 


E-mail: eallardice@mindspring.com 


Each office individually owned and operated. 





July-August 2003 
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Light and geometry: shadows play through a lecture 
at the Terry Sanford Institute of Public Policy 
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LASSES OF 1944, 1949, 1954, 1959, 1964, 
969, 1974, 1979, 1984, 1989, 1994, 1999 


YOUR FIRST STOP 
ON THE ROAD TO REUNION: 
WWW.DUKEREUNIONS.COM 


he following: 
CLASS NOTES - Find out 


hose who've said they’d 
e to come back to Duke 
xt April (updated weekly) 
VOLUNTEER LEADERSHIP - a 
” who are hard at work planning reunion 
for your class. Want to help build your 
ion weekend? Send an email to 
Pdaa.duke.edu. 





@ ONLINE REGIS- 


[*Online registra- 
tion available in 


. frequently old up-c heme reunion 


_ Brought to you by the a 
DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 














ie Sponsored by 
Duke Alumni Association 


Friday, October 17th 
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113 PERKINS LIBRARY 
BOX 90180 
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You’ve waited 60 years for this. It better be good. a 
It will be. At The Cedars of Chapel Hill, youw’Il enjoy an independent lifestyle. The benefits 
of home ownership. And the security of Knowing that everything from assisted living to long 
term nursing care is here for you. Not to mention the temperate climate and natural beauty 
of one of the best places to live, work and retire in America. 
And, as if that weren’t more than enough, The Cedars will have 
a clubhouse with meeting rooms. An indoor swimming pool and 
fitness center. A business center, library, beauty salon and barber 


shop. Formal and informal dining. Even continuing education. All 





minutes from the University of North Carolina and UNC Hospitals. 


As you might expect, anything this good is bound to attract its share of attention. And we’re 





now under construction, so don’t wait any longer. Call 919-929-1995 today. 


Life has been good to you. Now it gets even better. Hi) H E o E DARS 
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OF CHA PE ESR 
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DISCOURSE ON DISCRIMINATION 


Students revisit affirmative action | 


est 














Loe eh Pe Go: ORS BY TI NG ? 


For wise investors willing to capitalize on turbulent markets, this could be the dawn of a very 
rewarding time. By focusing on commercial real estate — a solid, time-tested investment — we can 
help you balance out the uncertainty of other market sectors. In fact, we've achieved consistently 
high returns and have never missed a quarterly payment. It all comes from thinking smart, work- 
ing hard, and digging deep to find the best opportunities available. Contact us to learn more. CcOompantes 


d bask in the glow of investments built on a firm foundation. 





ANTHONY H. DILWEG, CHAIRMAN MICHAEL R. HEMMERICH, PRESIDENT WWW.DILWEG.COM 


53310 SOUTH ALSTON AVENUE SUITE: 210 DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 27713 919.402.9100 
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Cards designed by children to benefit ® 
the Duke Children’s Hospital & Health Center 






Order Form 


Quantity 









th Variety $12.00 
Julia DeNuzzio, age 9 ; (per package) 
Shawwmen, seanflltementary Photo $12.00 







Be. Ae | (per package) 
° ; Shipping 
te | 1-2 packages $3.00 
3-5 packages $5.00 
6-9 packages $7.00 
10+ packages $10.00 


DJ Staton, age 9 


Hillandale Elementary co 





Donation 


Total 





Call for personalized imprinting 


Name 


Address 


Leigha Martinelli, age 9 (A, 
Duke Children’s Patient 


City Zip 
Kazi Hussain, age 10 


Pearsontown Elementary BELO plivaine 


Fax 


Please make checks payable to Duke Children’s Hospital 
512 S. Mangum Street * Suite 400 ° Durham, NC 27701 


[] MasterCard LJ] Visa [1] American Express 


Account number 
Expiration date 


Signature 


Re 3 
: Special thanks to our sponsors and friends: 
Mary D’Amico, ag P 5 P 
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& Pues Ae hie Duke University Federal Credit Union 
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20 Cards & Envelopes — bie Lawson Hamilton 
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Rabo cand 


ophie Molnar, age 7 ee) 
ittle River Elementary School 


For more information: 


call: 919-667-2575 Di IK H 


fax: 919-667-0356 CHILDREN’S 





www.dukechildrens.org Hospital & Health Center 





ALUMNI LIVE EVERY WEEK 
WITH NBA LEAGUE PASS! 


NBA LEAGUE PASS lets you watch up to 40 NBA 
games every week all season long. 

Call your local satellite or cable provider to order 
NBA LEAGUE PASS today. 


Games broadcast on NBA LEAGUE PASS are out-of-mai 
LEAGUE PASS automatically continues at a special renewal 
and DIRECTV carries this service, unless customer calls t 
May not be available in all areas. Programming subject to ct 
and the Cyclone Design logo are registered tradem: ; 
Electronics Corp. Significant restrictions apply to DISH 
ability, and for all offers. ©2003 EchoStar Satellite € 
DEMAND L.L.G. All Rights Reserved, iN DEMAND is a 
the NBA logo and team identifications are the exclusive 
and the respective member teams. ©2003 NBA Propent 
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Reaffirming Affirmative Action by Robert J. Bliwise r 








Shortly after the Supreme Court rulings, seven undergraduates came together 
to discuss affirmative action and its meaning on a campus that likes to see itself as 


committed to diversity 











Holy Pop Culture! by Zoé Ingalls 28 
Lessons from a comprehensive comic-book collection: “Popular culture is every bit as 

important as Shakespeare or opera” 
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In a Duke Magazine Campus Forum, intellectual-property expert and law-school professor 

James Boyle calls for freer access to information and ideas 
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Rounding out the campus 


B 


Between the Lines 


ur cover story looks at affirmative 

action not as a legal or policy con- 

cern but as something that students 

think about and live with. Many 
of the students who assembled for a mag- 
azine-sponsored conversation expressed 
ambivalence about race-sensitive admis- 
sions. Others said they have been hurt by 
racial stereotyping. And most questioned 
whether the object of affirmative action 
—a campus that goes beyond simply rec- 
ognizing differences and fully embraces 
them—is within easy reach. 

There are many dimensions to diversity. 
Duke for some time has worked to “inter- 
nationalize” its outlook and identity. The 
lead story in the “Gazette” roundup 
reveals that the newest freshman class has 
a record-breaking number of international 
students. “Campus Observer” centers on 
the early-semester adjustments of those 
students, coping as they are with the pe- 
culiarities of life on an American campus 
(and in the South). A feature, “Through 
the Eyes of Children,” celebrates the ef- 
forts of two recent graduates whose pro- 
ject encourages young refugees in places 
like Colombia and Thailand to document 
their war-ravaged lives. Another feature 
focuses on a Fuqua spin-off that has estab- 
lished a joint venture with the London 
School of Economics. 

What’s more international than the 
World Wide Web? The third annual Duke 
Magazine Campus Forum, appearing in 
this issue in edited form, put Duke Law’s 
James Boyle center-stage. Boyle’s remarks 
go beyond the issue of rampant file- 
sharing; he warns that thoughtless limits 
on intellectual-property rights can stymie 
and strangle, rather than protect and pro- 
mote, creative expression. 

Perhaps few cultural expressions have 
the international resonance of the super- 
hero. So the gift of 55,000 comic books 
to Perkins Library has symbolic and schol- 
arly significance. As a librarian explains, 
“Consumer-telated and popular culture 
is one subject in which there is an in- 
creasing interest at Duke and all over the 
place.” All over the world, presumably. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, Editor 
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Quad Ouetes 


Heard Around Campus 


“Tf you emerge from college 
unfamiliar with or suspicious 
of other kinds of people, 
you will not have what it 
takes to lead in this protean, 
multi-faceted world of the 
twenty-first century, and we 
will have failed you. You will 
have failed yourself.” 
— President Nannerl O. 
Keohane in her welcoming 


remarks to first-year students 
in Duke Chapel 


“For the students that came 
out this summer, we’ve done 
our best to maintain the 
experience. The staff at the 
campus in Beaufort is very 
friendly and chatty, and we 
had to warn them: “These 
students aren't allowed to 
speak any English to you. 
It’s not that they’re being 
standoffish.’ ” 


— Mavis Mayer, program 
coordinator of the Duke Study 
in China Program — usually 
held in Beijing—on the 
program’s SARS-related 
relocation to the Marine Lab 
at Beaufort, North Carolina, 
in The New York Times 


“T assume that most of the 
residents do have aspirations 
of seeking employment once 
they graduate. I should not 
have to remind you of the 
long-term problems you face 
by having a criminal record, 
regardless of how insignificant 
you may feel the offense is.” 
—Captain Ed Sarvis, comman- 
der of Durham Police Depart- 
ment’s District Two (including 
Trinity Park, beside East 


Campus), warning off-campus 
students about loud partying 


“T think it’s really important 
for people to realize how 
much progress actually has 
been made. There’s still a 
long way to go, but every 


time I take a drink from a 
water fountain, | remember 
that I can actually drink 
from it.” 
—Audrey Ellerbee, a graduate 
student in biomedical 
engineering, on the fortieth 
anniversary of the March on 
Washington for Jobs and 
Freedom and Martin Luther 
King Jr.’s “I Have a Dream” 
speech, celebrated at the 
Mary Lou Williams Center 
for Black Culture, quoted in 
The News & Observer 


“Characteristics of the person 
seeking a date or who goes 
online to find one are ex- 
tracted from the person and 
promoted as ‘desirable goods’ 
that can be had. One thinks 
of himself or herself as a 
bundle of features that has 
value on a dating market.” 


—Ida Simpson, professor of 
sociology, on the ins and outs 
of Internet dating, quoted on 
ABCNEWS.com 


Pop Quiz 





Savage Inequalities, Jonathan 
Kozol's first-hand examination 
Of public schools in the U.S., 
comparing the educational 
experience in poor urban 
areas with that in wealthier 
suburbs, was selected as the 
summer reading assignment 
for incoming freshmen. We 
asked them: 


How did you like the book? 


Says Kyra Smith, Savage In- 
equalities is “one of the most 
riveting books I have ever 
read.” Smith says that, for 
her, many of Kozol’s findings 
ring true. (Although her 
mother has taught in public 
schools for more than twenty- 
five years, Smith attended 
private school.) She says, “I 
was left questioning Ameri- 


ca’s priorities. How could 
America place an unequal 
value on education based or 
race? As a black youth, it 
saddens me.” 

“I disagree that race is th 
main issue,” says Sean Hou. 
“Kozol says that ‘no white 
child’ would suffer those 
conditions. I live in South 
Carolina, and we are con- 
stantly at the bottom of the 
list in education; the racial 
divide does not apply. Rural 
black and rural white school: 
are equally poor.” 

Kevin Ji was impressed by 
Kozol’s depth of research bu 
wary of his method of argu- 
ment. “He uses his first- 
hand experience to prove 
his case, making the points 
more poignant. However, 
this has a downside, as I 
sometimes feel he is playing 
with my emotions.” The 
book confirmed Ji’s own 
experience: “I am a child of 
immigrants, and began my 
schooling in a fairly poor 
district. I saw the difference 
between this school and a 
more affluent school I later 
attended. Students from 
both schools get a diploma, 
but they have different lev: 
of skills.” 

“Tt drags on for too long,’ 
says David Huie. “I was 
having déja vu, or should I 
say, ‘déja lit,’ because he 
scatters these very similar 
arguments across all of his 
different examples.” Huie 
says that he could not rela 
to the reading. His public 
high school in Chubbuck, 
Idaho, has great facilities. 

Brian Itami replied that 
Kozol “has mistaken a 
symptom for the underlyin 
problem.” Says Itami, “He 


has ignored underlying 
social issues, like the urban 
slum, which, in my opinion, 
is the true root cause of 
the inequality.” 


On the Record 


What's the best advice and 
worst advice that you've 
received? 


| Best: Frequently ask your 
boss what you should be 
. doing differently. 

Most people do not want 
to give negative feedback, 
2ven your boss, so if you don’t 
ask for it, you may never 
ind out what you could be 
doing better—maybe right 
up to the day you are fired. 

_ Self-assessment is a key to 
a successful career. You need 
‘0 know your strengths and 
weaknesses. It doesn’t really 
natter how many weak- 
lesses you have, it matters 
nuch more knowing what 





your weaknesses are and 
compensating for them 
through your work habits or 
by working with others who 
have the skills you lack. 

I didn’t really understand 
how valuable this was until I 
started managing a group of 
employees. I came to realize 
that it didn’t matter how 
smart someone was if the 
person wasn’t applying their 
talent. More important was 
how perceptive they were 
and how quickly they could 
learn. They call these the 
“soft skills”; the people who 
had them were consistently 
the ones who were always 
asking me what they could 
improve and how. 


Worst: Drop that course 
you might get a C in. 

I followed that advice only 
once and have regretted it 
ever since. I was a materials 
science and engineering 
major, and I was taking an 


advanced mathematics 
course, which was not criti- 
cal to my major but an in- 
teresting course. And a C 
would not have killed me. 

It might have taken some 
time away from my research, 
and I might have finished 
my thesis work a month 
later, but, in hindsight, these 
are insignificant. Had I 
taken it, I think I would 
have been a more confident 
researcher during the sub- 
sequent couple of years, and 
I would have had more pride 
if I had stuck with it. 

Work hard to get good 
grades but don’t live by them 
and don’t lose any sleep over 
them. Learn as much as you 
can about life, people, ca- 
reers, anything, but not how 
to get the most A’s. 


—Jeffrey T. Glass is the 
Harold H. Hogg Director of 
engineering management 

and entrepreneurship and a 
professor in the Pratt School’s 
electrical and computer 
engineering department 





CHRIS HILDRETH 


Don't tread on me: 
Students almost skirt 

the university shield, 
newly laid in the recently 
refurbished food court, 
part of the Great Hall’s 


renovation 
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Forum 


Timely 


I read with interest your article 
on “Empires” [March-April 
2003]. Thanks for such a timely 
and thought-provoking look at 
the topic. 

[ found your choice of cover 
also quite interesting. At a time 
when much of the case for the 
[raqi invasion has proven to be 
bogus, your cover illustration of 
Teddy Roosevelt leading his Ist 
U.S. Volunteer Cavalry against 
the Spanish in Cuba was also 
serendipitous. 

Roosevelt indeed led the Rough 
Riders to glory in the Spanish- 
American War, but he did so, with 
the rest of his command, on foot, 
since the regiment left its horses 
stateside. The photogenic, 
mounted charge depicted on 
your cover, replete with shell 
burst only feet away from a non- 
plussed Roosevelt, never hap- 
pened. It’s jingoistic fantasy, 
propaganda. It brought to mind 
a similar illusion, though one even 
more ironic—President Bush, 
who avoided the draft during 
the Vietnam War, looking quite 
martial in pilot’s garb, addressing 
the sailors and nation aboard the 
USS Abraham Lincoln in May. 


Gerald A. Regan ’75 (via e-mail) 


I was born in the Harding 
administration, and graduated 
from the Duke Divinity School 
in 1949. My wife, Mildred, was 
manager of the Duke University 
Bookstore under Mrs. Halloway 
around 1946 or 47. 

I don’t have the energy to 
write neatly, but I had to say the 
March-April 2003 Duke Maga- 
zine is full of so much informa- 
tion, substance, and debate. Oh, 
including your superb, timely 
“Imperialism” article. An abso- 
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lutely magnificent issue. I can’t 
imagine all the work and coordi- 
nation that went into it. 


Jarvis D. Brown M.Div. ’49 


Fullerton, California 


Engineering Diversity 


Suzanne Elizabeth Franks Ph.D. 
91 reported in a letter in the 
March-April issue that, as an 
engineering graduate student at 
Duke in the late 1980s and early 
1990s, she felt unwelcome and 
unwanted by many male faculty 
and peers. I suspect she would 
have a different experience today. 
Times have changed, attitudes 
have changed, demographics are 
changing, and there’s a changing 
face to engineering. 

It is clear that the emphasis of 
engineering is shifting to one 
that is more focused on social 
issues such as bioengineering, 
health care, and the environ- 
ment, and a study by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has 
shown that more women are 
attracted to engineering when 
they can align their careers with 
social issues. Indeed, we are 
seeing additional women coming 
into engineering these days. At 
Duke’s Pratt School of Engine- 
ering, 32 percent of the Class of 
2007 are women, up from 24 
percent last year. 

We've been particularly ag- 
gressive in hiring women faculty. 
In 1991, there were only two 
women on the tenure track at 
the engineering school. Today, 
we have twelve women faculty 
members, eight of whom are 
tenured, and a thirteenth is 
pending. That’s 14 percent of 
the 2003-04 faculty. The na- 
tional average last year was 8 
percent. This means more wom- 
en will be available to augment 


their male colleagues as mentors 
and role models. This is going to 
have a very positive effect on 
women and make Pratt an even 
more attractive place for women 
to do engineering. 

I want to assure Dr. Franks 
that we are dedicated to diversity 
and to being a welcoming place 
for all our students. 


Kristina M. Johnson 
Dean, Pratt School of Engineering 


identity Crisis 





A clarification, perhaps, on 

the article “Clarifying Census 
Figures on Latinos” in the March- 
April issue. William Darity Jr., 
professor in the Sanford Institute, 
was quoted as saying, “many 
Hispanics in the U.S. are of 
African ancestry, particularly 
those from Mexico, Cuba, and 
Puerto Rico...but as a group 
they rarely self-identify as 
black.” This statement is not 
quite correct. 

Mexicans are by far the largest 
group of Hispanics in the U.S. 
and they do not self-identify as 
black for the simple reason that 
they are not of African ancestry. 
Most Mexicans are Mestizo 
(American Indian/European), 
and nearly all the remainder are 
either American Indian or Euro- 
pean. The largest contingent in 
the remaining 5 percent or so of 
Mexicans is from Guatemala and 
of American Indian ancestry. 
Caribbean Islanders often do 
have substantial African ances- 
try, but it is worth noting that 
Cuban Americans are not a ran- 
dom sample of all Cubans. Many 
have majority backgrounds other 
than African and have always 
considered themselves to be 
Cuban, not black. 

Back in the 1940s, when I was 





an undergrad at Trinity College, 
there were a number of Duke 
students from Puerto Rico, Pana- 
ma, and Colombia, none of whom 
were considered to be black. 

If the majority of Mexicans, 
Cubans, and Puerto Ricans in 
the U.S. identify with Spanish- 
speaking homelands and call 
themselves Hispanics, maybe 
they know something a certain 
Duke professor does not. 


Richard L. Sulzer ’47, A.M. ’50, 
Ph.D. ’54 (via e-mail) 


Taking Issue 





Regarding “Face Value” [May- 
June 2003], I am offended by the 
remarks of Nikki Jusu as written 
in this issue. 

Duke was totally segregated 
during the years I attended 
(1950-1954), but we strongly 
supported change, and wanted 
Negroes (no African Americans 
in those days) to have the same 
opportunity as the rest of us. We 
voted as a student body at that 
time to end segregation and 
allow minorities of all races to 
attend Duke. 

Here we are forty-nine years 
later having a rising junior 
telling us the reason she came 
to Duke was because “Duke 
offered me the most money.” 
Tell her I feel an obligation to 
bring a voice of a white person 
to Duke Magazine in saying I, as 
a person with the same rights 
and obligations as she, am 
totally unimpressed by her de- 
sires to be a “black columnist.” 
In my opinion, her attitude is a 
major reason students at Duke 
will not extend themselves to 
her, or any African American 
with a similar attitude. 

Duke continually seeks con- 
tributions from me, at my age, 














_ intends to spend its money, count 
~ me out. Please remove me from 
the alumni association records 
and from the Duke Magazine 
mailing list. 


| William H. Wright 54, M.D. 


(via e-mail) 


So here I am an old guy who 
went to the school in the 
Thirties, back when the coeds 
were not allowed to be cheer- 
leaders because it was indiscreet 
to show their little panties. 
My Duke Magazine arrives with 
~ anaked guy on the front page 
[May-June 2003]. I almost swal- 
i| low my false teeth. I thought I 
had cancelled my subscription 
to Playboy after strong objec- 
tions from my wife. 
But it is only the start. Page 4 
features a gal who only came to 
' Duke “because Duke offered me 
the most money” and finds our 
_ campus “monotonous.” As for- 
mer president of the Northern 
| California Duke Alumni Asso- 
‘ciation in the 1950s who had to 
tell a bunch of highly motivated, 
enthusiastic kids they couldn't 
get into Duke, it seems we could 
have picked someone who is less 
combative and more grateful to 
make the grade. 
On page 10 I see what I think 
is a picture of the old Coffee 
| Shop I once waited tables in. It’s 
now to become the Mary Lou 
Williams Center for Black Cul- 
ture, which will make room for 
| che new home for the Center for 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and 
erscendet Life. Wow! I used 
| to live in San Francisco and I 
uess my alma mater is way out 
head of even there on political 
>orrectness. 
_ Page 16 featured the current 
resident’s House. Having fond 


























my estate. If this is the way Duke 


memories of the beautiful old 
English Tudor and Virginia brick 
colonial homes along the drive 
between campuses, this new one 
looks like a parking garage. We 
must have hired the same archi- 
tect that built that horrible 
[Bryan Center] student union in 
the middle of our beautiful 
Gothic West Campus. 

It wasn’t until I got to page 58 
and its glimpse of the Duke 
Gardens that I found something 
[had an affinity to. On page 66 I 
finally found my place—the 
obits. But I won’t be answering 
the ad on page 67 for “Planned 
Giving” to Duke. Duke has left 
me behind. They can bury me 
with this old mechanical 
typewriter. 


Theodore M. Robinson 740 


Sacramento, California 





South American 
Solidarity 





As a long-time resident in Latin 
America, I enjoyed reading your 
article “South American Start- 
up” [May-June 2003]. What the 
writer calls the ambivalence 
toward life in Latin America, I 
would describe as a series of 
trade-offs. 

Strong family ties are the 
trade-off for the often frustrating 
inefficiencies found in the work 
environment. We celebrate 
relatives’ birthdays with family 
parties, and our two oldest 
children now study at univer- 
sities while living at home. 
Twenty years ago, I remember 
telling my Chilean bride that 
I had found a lovely apartment 
in the Las Condes area of San- 
tiago just a mile away from her 
parents’ home. Her response: 
Why did we have to live so 


far away from her mother? 

Solidarity is the trade-off for 
the economic inequality we see 
around us. For example, most 
universities organize both 
summer and winter work 
projects where students give up 
their vacations to travel and 
work as volunteers in extremely 
poor rural communities. Year 
after year, students display their 
solidarity with a lot of enthu- 
siasm. They paint schools and 
municipal buildings and build 
needed housing, working inten- 
sively for two weeks in difficult 
living conditions. 

Third, there is the paradoxical 
trade-off between freedom and 
laws experienced by many U.S. 
expatriates. It’s the feeling of 
having more personal freedom 
overseas than in the U.S. be- 
cause of the excessive laws in 
the U.S. Although it may be 
compared to the freedom of the 
Wild West, it means that one 
will basically depend on one’s 
own wits to succeed. Best of luck 
to Seniores Reale and Vernon. 


Paul Fischer ’70 
Santiago, Chile 


Kudos for Museum 





The new museum and [Ray 
Nasher’s] sculpture collection 
look splendid [May-June 2003]. 
All can rejoice. 

When I was at Duke, there 
was no art on campus and 
nothing much between Durham 
and Washington. I took several 
art classes with my professor 
grumbling about the lack and 
also muttering about the pseudo- 
architecture (“Not just a copy 
but a copy of a copy”). She 
showed us slides of the Gothic 
buildings under construction. 
Putting chimneys on roofs of 


buildings without fireplaces was 
one of the things that riled her 
ereatly. 

Now we are going to have a 
beautiful, contemporary building 
designed by a major architect 
and will perhaps have the bene- 
fit of an outstanding collection 
of sculpture. Hooray, hooray! 


Dorothy Carrico Wood 56 


(via e-mail) 


PS. [like [architect Rafael] Vii- 
oly’s World Trade Center drawing 
better than the one that won. 


Good Catch 





The caption in the picture on 
page 19 in the May-June issue 
has some incorrect math 
(“Making the Cut on Campus”. 
The old sayings are “Two bits, 
four bits, six bits, a dollar” and 
“Shave and a haircut, two bits.” 
If the price of a haircut today is 
$32, that equates to 32 times 8, 
which equals 256 “bits,” not 128 
as stated. 

Just trying to keep us alert, 
aren't you? Probably no one but 
us “old guys” who remember 
paying two bits for a haircut 
noticed. 


Jack Ferguson B.S.M.E. ’48 


(via e-mail) 


CORRECTION: The July- 
August “Campus Observer” 
identifies the late Frederic M. 
Hanes as a neurosurgeon. He 
was a neurologist. 


Please limit letters to 300 wortls and 
include your full name, atidress, and 
class year or Duke affiliation. We 
reserve the right to edit for length and 
clarity. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Expansion Pressures 


By NANNERL O. KEOHANE 


President, Duke University 


ast fall, Stanford President John Hen- 

nessy and I wrote a joint op-ed article 

on intercollegiate athletics. Duke and 

Stanford are generally acknowledged 
to be models in combining both academic 
and athletic excellence. As leaders of these 
universities, we, along with hundreds of 
thousands of other ardent fans, recognize 
the significant value intercollegiate sports 
add to student life and campus spirit, and we 
are proud of our student athletes, coaches, 
and athletics staffs. 

Nonetheless, the theme of our op-ed was 
concern about the increasing tensions be- 
tween the educational missions of our univer- 
sities and the growing demands of big-time 
intercollegiate athletics. These days, the 
pressures of major intercollegiate sports loom 
so large for some students that they have a 
disproportionate, unhealthy impact on their 
lives. The costs of athletics programs have 
also been increasing steadily. It is often as- 
sumed that universities make money from 
athletics; this is very rarely true. At most 
institutions (including Duke), providing a 
rich array of athletics programs for our 
students at a competitive level requires a 
significant institutional subsidy. The won- 
derful new Duke athletics facilities in which 
we take such pride are our considered re- 
sponse to the increasing pressures of the 
burgeoning “arms race” to have ever bigger 
and grander stadiums and equipment in 
almost every sport; many institutions have 
invested far larger sums in athletics facilities 
in recent years. 

Nationally, graduation rates of student 
athletes, particularly in the “revenue sports” 
—football and basketball—are embarras- 
sing. Some championship-caliber teams on a 
few campuses had zero graduation rates in 
multiple years. In their recent book The Game 
of Life, William Bowen and James Schulman 
document that two-thirds of male athletes in 
all sports in this country have grade-point av- 
erages in the bottom third of their class. In 





general, female athletes also had poorer aca- 
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demic records than their increasing demands tices, workouts, and off- 
non-athlete counterparts. season contests if we are 
I know our alumni are Op our Students that to reverse the current 
proud that the graduation pattern of activity that 
rates of Duke athletes are yemove them from the significantly limits ath. 
consistently among the letes’ ability to participate 
highest in the country, and = [jves of our universities, fully in the academic pro. 
we regularly have scores grams of our universities. 
of Academic AllAmeri- and rising costs of It is hard for any single in. 
cans in a variety of sports. stitution—or even any 
But these national trends athletics programs... single conference—to de 


are troubling, and Duke 
cannot be wholly un- 
touched by them. 

What’s causing these 
problems? Time demands 


are putting considerable 
pressure on institutions 


most of this alone and re: 
main competitive; but to: 
gether, with the will tc 
exercise leadership, we are 
beginning to make a dif- 


on student athletes, tO make trade-offs ference. 

including travel, have a These issues were on my 
increased dramatically. between supporting mind as we grappled last 
There is little or no off a 4p SAE spring with the proposed 
season. Spring sports re- academic priorities expansion of the Atlantic 


quire practice and com- 
petitive play for much of 
the fall, and vice versa. In 
addition to formal practice 
sessions, student athletes are expected to 
spend up to eight hours a week in condition- 
ing and skill instruction. The NCAA imposes 
limits on “required athletic-related activities” 
to approximately twenty hours a week, but 
many student athletes say this figure does 
not come close to their lived experience. 

I believe those of us charged with leading 
our nation’s major universities have a re- 
sponsibility to restore the primacy of aca- 
demics in the lives of student athletes. For a 
start, tougher eligibility requirements for 
entering students are needed, including at 
least sixteen high-school courses in core sub- 
jects such as math, science, the social sci- 
ences, and the humanities. Recent NCAA 
legislation has toughened eligibility require- 
ments for athletic participation, but more 
needs to be done. 

We must also establish sanctions with real 
teeth for programs that fail to achieve rea- 
sonable graduation rates. These should in- 
clude disqualification from post-season games 
and tournaments, and significant reductions 
in scholarships, for teams that do not meet 
academic standards. Finally, we need effec- 
tive legislation to control “voluntary” prac- 


and athletic priorities. 


Coast Conference. Direc: 
tor of Athletics Joe Alleva; 
our coaches; the chair of 
the Athletic Council, Pro- 
fessor Kathleen Smith, and other faculty 
leaders; trustees; and the university’s senior 
officers all felt that expansion was not in the 
interest of our athletes nor in the interest o 
the conference. 

We have been concerned since the be 
ginning of discussions several years ag 
about the impact of ACC expansion on th 
welfare of student athletes. I am convince 
that some of our student athletes are alread 
at the limit of what we can reasonably ex 
pect in terms of playing seasons, travel, an 
other demands on their time and ener 
The ACC’s own analysis showed that expan 
sion would increase demands on students i 
several sports and limit the flexibility to de 
sign programs that are consonant with thei 
needs. Student athletes, particularly in th 
high-profile sports, already must be extremel 
disciplined and motivated to juggle thei 
time, have a fulfilling college experience, an 
graduate on schedule. We were convince 
that expansion of the conference could wor 
against these important values. 

A second major concern was the absen¢ 
of clarity regarding divisional alignmen 
that might be expected to emerge from a 





















expanded ACC. The ACC is distinguished 
by the intensity of traditional rivalries. Any- 
_ one who has attended an ACC basketball 
tournament will understand that issue. None 
of the solutions proposed seemed likely to 
protect traditional rivalries and sustained 
competitive equity within the conference. I 
was not prepared to sacrifice our Tobacco 
Road rivalries, which have meant so much 
to our institutions, without clarity on this 
/ question. 

Finally, I was unconvinced, after reviewing 
various projections, that ACC expansion 
would produce appropriate financial benefits 
for our members. The models studied relied 
on assumptions about factors that may or 
may not fall into place. Financial considera- 
‘tions were never the major issue, in my view, 
even though one of the few arguments that 
could be given for expansion was that it 
would help us all financially. When that ar- 
jgument was called into question, there 
seemed to be very little to be said in favor of 
expansion. 

Expansion proponents argued that inter- 
collegiate athletics has changed, and the 


CC needs to be part of these changes. I felt 
; 























strongly that the decision to expand the con- 
ference would, in fact, exacerbate the very 
forces about which university presidents 
ught to be concerned and work against our 
fforts at reform. Increasing demands on our 
tudents that remove them from the lives of 
ur universities, and rising costs of athletics 
rograms, particularly in Division I, are put- 
ing considerable pressure on institutions to 
ake trade-offs between supporting aca- 
emic priorities and athletic priorities. 

At the end of the day, I did not believe 
chat there were good reasons for dissolving a 
artnership that has worked well or for lend- 
ng presidential leadership to support forces 
f commercialization about which so many 
houghtful people are concerned. For these 
easons, when a majority of the leaders of 
he ACC voted to extend an offer to the 
niversity of Miami and Virginia Tech to 
join the conference, I could not cast a yes 
vote. This was not a reflection on those in- 
titutions, but was consistent with the prin- 
iples I had consistently articulated in the 
CC Council of Presidents on Duke’s 























behalf. UNC-Chapel Hill Chancellor James 
Moeser, who shared these views and was an 
eloquent advocate for them in our delibera- 
tions, also voted against expansion. 

Now that the decision to expand has been 
made, Duke will do whatever we can to help 
ensure that the distinctive advantages that 
have characterized the ACC for many years 
will be continued. We understand that these 
advantages were part of what persuaded our 
new partners to join us, and we want to be 
sure that they are sustained. These include 
priority concern for student-athlete welfare, 
an integrated conference with regular com- 
petition against all conference members, 
equity among all partners, a strong set of tradi- 
tional, competitive rivalries, and collegial 
decision-making among conference leaders. 
We will do whatever we can to help design 
conference schedules that have minimal 
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ome of the students who come to Duke bring a well- § 

established faith tradition, while others express little |@ 

interest in religion, and still others thrive on 
exploring new ideas and testing their faith. Your 
contributions in support of Duke Campus Ministries can 
help our students fulfill their personal journeys of faith. 

Service is faith in action, and through mission trips 

and community service projects of Duke Campus 
Ministries, students are given the opportunity to add to 
the lives of others while they gain a sense of their own 
gifts and abilities. With your help, the limited number of 
funding sources for these valuable ministries can be 


expanded. 


To make a contribution or for more information, 


contact: 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 
Duke University Chapel 
Box 90974 
Durham, NC 27708-0974 
Phone: (919) 684-6220 
www.chapel.duke.edu 
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impact on travel time for student athletes 
and divisional alignments that are compat- 
ible with traditional rivalries. 

Looking to the future, we want to con- 
tinue the close communication among presi- 
dents and chancellors, as well as athletics 
directors and faculty athletics representa- 
tives, that has traditionally been an ACC 
hallmark. We are eager to strengthen the 
existing academic ties among ourselves and 
with our new partners, and to begin to ex- 
plore new ones. 

Above all, we want to help guarantee that 
the future will be shaped in ways that will 
protect crucial interests for our student ath- 
letes, for ACC institutions, and for inter- 
collegiate athletics nationally. 

As always, I welcome your thoughts on 
these issues. | 


CHAPEL 
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Mere! Harmel 


Professor emeritus and founding chairman of the department of anesthesiology, co-inventor of the first worldwide 
computerized vital-signs monitoring system, advocate of resident and medical-student teaching, former president 


of the Friends of the Art Museum Board, founding member of the Duke Gardens Advisory Board 


Describe yourself in three words: Problem-solver, happy disposition 
Describe Duke in three words: Beautiful, intellectual environment 


Why Duke? | was at the University of Chicago and came for a visit. | saw the campus. | met the people. That 
was all it took. 


What one thing would you change about Duke? One of the great satisfactions for me when | came here 
was that because the department was not so large, we had a greater sense of family. But | recognize that you 
cannot go back, and at the Duke of today there is the extraordinary promise of new ventures in medicine. 


Who is your favorite person? My wife, Dr. Emestine Fried! [professor emerita of cultural anthropology and 
a former dean of Trinity College and of the faculty of arts and sciences]. She is just a beautiful, lovely person, 
whom everybody adores. 


What do you value? | value my family and the great love we share... . | value the opportunity | have been 
given by Duke to continue to be of service and the marvelous experience of teaching the “Practice Course, an 
introduction to clinical medicine for first- and second-year medical students. 


In his words: Research has always been very important to me. | had the great fortune of working in places 
that were supportive of it and with people who contributed so much to my growth. 

When | was very young, an uncle of mine, who was a physiologist, made a great impression on me. From 
the age of five, | was going to be a doctor and | was going to operate like my uncle. 

| started out as a surgical house officer at Johns Hopkins with plans of going into neurosurgery. During my 
first year of medical school | was diagnosed with Crone’s disease. So, it didn't seem that continuing with 
surgery would be desirable. But | had to rotate through anesthesia, and | met the head of the department, who 
offered me a post as a resident. | took it, and it was during that time, working under Dr. [Alfred] Blalock [one 
of the two physicians who developed the “blue baby” operation], that | had the extraordinary experience of 
heing the first to anesthetize a blue baby, a child afflicted by a fatal heart malformation. The operation— 
making a bypass for the blood to get to the lung—had never been done. This was a very dramatic procedure, 
a world event. It was 1944 and people came from all over the world to see Dr. Blalock operate. That colored 
my career, you could say. 


A joint project of University Photography and Duke Magazine, Face Value is an evolving gallery of portraits 
displayed in Perkins Library and represented in the magazine. By capturing these individuals in images and words, 
the project celebrates some of the staff, faculty, and students whose contributions define a diverse community. 
Portrait by Chris Hildreth. Photo finishing by Brent Clayton. 
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Frosh Facts 


WH PM ailed as the most diverse ever, with a 
es 4 record-breaking number of interna- 
| EB tional students, the Class of 2007 
@ BS came to campus in August. Of the 
1,635 enrolled, 374 are in the Pratt School 
of Engineering. 

More than 35 percent are minorities: 18 
percent (288) are Asian, 10 percent (163) are 
black, and 7 percent (115) are Latino. Na- 
tive Americans—American Indians, Native 
Alaskans, and Native Hawaiians—make up 
0.2 percent of the freshman class. 

Christoph Guttentag, director of under- 
eraduate admissions, told the Durham Her- 
ald-Sun that the university made a conscious 
decision this year to offer need-based finan- 
cial aid to international students. And his 
office made an effort to pay “greater atten- 
tion to the recruitment of Latinos. The two 
areas where we felt as if there was room to 
improve were in the presence of Latino 
students and international students.” 

Also breaking a record is the number of ap- 
plicants this year—16,723, compared with last 
year’s approximately 15,900. Ranking in the 
top 5 percent of their class were 442 enrolled 
in Arts & Sciences and 117 in engineering 
—32 percent and 45 percent, respectively. 

Of the 136 international students from 
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forty-one countries, ninety-nine are foreign 
citizens, three are permanent residents, and 
thirty-four are U.S. citizens living and study- 
ing abroad. Domestically, the top five states 
in number of first-year students enrolled are 
North Carolina at 11 percent; New York, 10 
percent; Florida, 7 percent; and Texas and 
New Jersey, both at 6 percent. 

More than half—59.8 percent—of the 
first-year students attended public school, 
36.9 percent came from private schools, 3.3 
percent from parochial schools, and 0.1 


percent were homeschooled. 
Gifts Up 12 Percent 


than $32 million—or 12.2 percent— 


mm above last year’s total. Some 84,648 
donors, 44,327 of them alumni, gave to the 
university. 





“We are grateful to Duke donors who con- 
tinue to make our university a high philan- 
thropic priority,” says President Nannerl O. 
Keohane. “Their continuing encouragement 
and support has helped us make real progress 
in meeting Duke’s most important needs. 
The university’s future is made more prom- 
ising by the ongoing generosity of so many 


ID) Zs ativetsteyi By 
new student J 


who care so deeply about Duke.” 

Duke’s future is largely defined by its stra- 
tegic plan, “Building on Excellence,” whick 
seeks new funds for faculty support, strength- 
ening science and engineering, promoting 
diversity in the student body and staff, and 
expanding the university’s reach, both lo- 
cally and globally, among other institutional 
priorities. Much of the year’s giving was 

















directed to those needs. 

The nearly $297 million received in th 
twelve months between July 1, 2002, and Jun 
30, 2003, is eclipsed only by philanthropi 
giving to Duke in 1999-2000, when mor 
than $300 million was received. 

The total represents dollars received dur 
ing the year, and includes payments agains 
commitments already counted in the Cam 
paign for Duke. The campaign, which bega 
in 1996 and ends December 31, stood a 
approximately $2.1 billion on June 30. 

The Duke Endowment of Charlotte, th 
charitable trust created by university four 
der James B. Duke, was the largest single de 
nor in fiscal year 2003, with gifts totaling ar 
proximately $42.4 million for a variety ¢ 
purposes, including scholarships, academi 
and community-outreach programs. 

Duke’s Annual Fund set a new recor 
in 2003 with about $19.5 million of tl 
overall total, more than $1 million high 
than last year. 


Church's Decision 


he appointment of the Reverend V, 

Gene Robinson as the first openly gay 

bishop in the Episcopal Church is a 

historic moment for mainline Protest- 
antism in America and for more liberal 
interpretations of Christianity, say Mary 
McClintock Fulkerson, a professor in the 
divinity school, and Kathy Rudy of women’s 
studies. 

“All denominations have been struggling 
with this issue for more than twenty years, 
and the courage displayed by the Episcopal 
leadership should be commended,” says Ru- 
dy, author of the book Sex and the Church: 
Gender, Homosexuality, and the Transforma- 
ition of Christian Ethics. “This step is an im- 
portant one for the continued inclusion of 
all God’s people in the Church body.” 
| Critics have publicly condemned the Epis- 
icopal Church for violating historical inter- 
jpretations of the Bible by voting to appoint 
Robinson, but Rudy says the decision was in 
keeping with church tradition. “The moral 
teachings of the Episcopal Church are built 
equally on Scripture and tradition, render- 
ing the denomination’s ethical paradigm 
very flexible and able to respond to the 
needs and issues of current events. Thus, the 
denomination has been a worldwide leader 
in incorporating disenfranchised peoples of 
all sorts.” 

Fulkerson agrees, saying liberal interpreta- 
tions and teachings of the Bible are no less 
valid than more conservative ones. “You 
can’t even open the Bible and say anything 
about it without bringing to it a system of 
noral beliefs and history and culture that 
nform those words,” says Fulkerson, who 
nas written articles challenging theologies 
chat make heterosexuality the norm for 

Christianity. “All sorts of ‘stuff’ gets impor- 
ed into any reading of the Bible.” 

Just as understandings of sexuality have 
changed over time, so, too, has the Christian 
Church, says Fulkerson. An ordained minis- 
et in the Presbyterian Church, she chaired 
her church congregation’s task force on hu- 
nan sexuality. 








SOMETHING ABOUT MARY 


Gallery 





Selections from DUMA 


he painter behind The 

Madonna Interceding for 

Souls in Purgatory is 

Francesco Fontebasso, 
an eighteenth-century Venetian 
artist who studied with Sebas- 
tiano Ricci and Giambattista 
Tiepolo and specialized in 
ceiling frescoes. 

Here we see the Holy Trinity 
(God the Father, Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit as a dove) at 
the top center and left of the 
painting. Mary, just below on 
the right, is pleading for the 
souls of the sinners in Purga- 
tory to be rescued and brought 
up to Heaven. Images of Mary’s 
intercession proliferated in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Catholic art during the 
Counter Reformation, following 
the Council of Trent in 1545- 
1563, which upheld a belief in 
the existence of Purgatory. 
Earlier in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, painters often depicted 
Mary with the Christ child on 
her lap, reaching to the souls 
below. It is unusual, however, to 
see Mary with the Holy Trinity, 
as Fontebasso has illustrated, 
with a hierarchy of authority re- 
affirmed, perhaps indicating a 
renewed concern that Mary was 
being given too much power. 

Fontebasso was familiar with 
Dante’s Purgatorio, having 
made book engravings a decade 
earlier for a 1757 Venetian 
edition of the Divine Comedy. 
In this painting, the mountain 
at the bottom may depict one 
of Dante’s scenes of Purgatory; 
likewise, the naked woman in 
the flames covering her breasts 
fits with Dante’s particular 
vision of Purgatory. According 
to Dante, the uppermost level 
of Purgatory was the only level 
on fire and was reserved for 
those who had committed 
crimes of lust. 





Fontebasso appears to have in- 
cluded a portrait of Dante him- 
self, wearing his laurel wreath, 
in the flames of Purgatory in the 
lower left background. Given 
its high finish and intimate 
size, as well as the small scale 
of the figures, the painting was 
probably a private commission. 

—Jessica Vorys ’04 


The Madonna 
Interceding for Souls in 
Purgatory, 1762-1769 
Francesco Fontebasso 

Oil on canvas 

41 x 22.25 inches 

Duke University Museum 
of Art purchase, 2001 
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HIDDEN CHAMPION 
David Arthur '04 


porting a fire-engine- 
red, wing-collared shirt 
with his name stitched 
above the left breast, 
David Arthur looked more like 





a bowler than anything else. 
But this was April, and he 

had made it to the computer- 
programming equivalent of 
the Final Four. The Blue Devil 
was in the midst of a late 
comeback against a Swedish 
sensation. A close-up of his 
face—his eyes narrowing as if 
preparing for a tie-breaking 
foul shot—took over the video 
scoreboard as the match came 
down to the wire. Yet there 
was no Coach K, no blue face 
paint, no pep band—just this 


twenty-year-old Canadian with 
a pencil, a computer, and a 

- receding hairline on top of one 
beautiful mind. 

Arthur was on his way to 
capturing the championship in 
the TopCoder Collegiate Chal- 
lenge—and was on his way to 
doing it in MIT’s backyard. 
The title—its accompanying 
$50,000 check notwithstand- 
ing—was no sweat for Arthur, 
“a lucky break,” he says. But 
his victory spotlights a Duke 
math team that is often over- 
shadowed by competing groups 
from better-known computer- 
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science programs at places like 
MIT, Caltech, and Stanford. 
“We're not quite at the level of 
the Duke men’s basketball 
team or anything,” Arthur 
says. “But there’s good compe- 
tition, and Duke puts forth 
good teams.” 

Coming out of Toronto, Ar- 
thur was the math department’s 
blue-chip recruit: computer 
nerd at a private school by day; 
by night, champion in Math 
Olympiads and programming 
competitions everywhere from 
Hawaii to China. He was ac- 
cepted by Harvard, Princeton, 
Yale, and MIT, but lured to 
the South by an A.B. Duke 
Scholarship and its benefits, 


including full tuition and a 
summer term at Oxford. 
While the programming 
contests were another life for 
him in high school, TopCoder 
is one of only a few at the col- 
legiate level. He prepped for 
the April tournament by com- 
peting online from his dorm 
room a few hours a week, com- 
puter keys crackling, the Bea- 
tles blaring. He blows through 
obstacles like unbalanced 
binary search trees, recursive 
node applications, and recur- 
ring robot obstacles—phrases 
from an arcane language he’s 


demteonap shot 


been studying so long it’s as if 
he’s a native speaker. “Just like 
with everything, there’s prob- 
ably some sort of initial talent, 
but you're not going anywhere 
if you haven't had the practice 
as well.” 

At this point, Arthur ac- 
knowledges, the combination 
of practice and talent has 
helped raise his skill level so 
high that he sometimes finds 
himself struggling with easier 
programming problems. For 
the first of the three champion- 
ship problems at TopCoder, 
he jumped out of the gates to 
code what an analyst on the 
TopCoder website called a 
“pretty simple problem,” but 





found, when his test failed, 
that his basic approach was 
totally wrong. 

It’s a fault of “going over it 
too quickly in my mind,” says 
Arthur, who recovered from 
the early stumble to defeat 
Jimmy Mardell of Sweden’s 
Umea University. 

“The problems themselves 
might seem strange, but 
they’re just fun to do,” he says. 
“They’re like little puzzles and, 
you know, puzzles are kind 


of fun.” 


—Matt Sullivan ’06 


“To make heterosexuality a timeless nor- 
mative ethical requirement is to ignore that 
all things human change—and_ shoule 
change,” she says. “It is to ignore the ethical 
imperative to pay attention to whether 
something in the tradition is no longer 
timely, appropriate, or right. To absolutize 
this convention—preferring heterosexuality 

is to commit idolatry. It is to make eterna 
something that is not eternal.” 


Combining Forces in the 
Biodefense Battle 


rom the threats of SARS to bioter- 
rorism-by-smallpox, the world’s popu. 
lation has become far more vulnerable 





in recent years to deadly attacks by 
marauding microbes. Reasoning that the 
nation’s medical centers offer an invaluable 
brain trust for combating such threats, tw« 
federal agencies—the National Institute o: 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases and the De. 
partment of Health and Human Services— 
have funded eight regional centers to meet 
the challenges of bioterrorism and emerging 
infectious diseases. 

Duke Medical Center will be one of six 
members of the Southeast Regional Cente 
of Excellence for Emerging Infections anc 
Biodefense (SERCEB). Other consortium 
members are Emory University, the University 
of Alabama at Birmingham, the University 
of Florida, the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, and Vanderbilt University. 

The consortium—funded at $45 millior 
over five years—will work to develop th 


















next generation of vaccines, drugs, and diag 
nostic tests against emerging infections, anc 
to defend against organisms that might b 
used in bioterrorist attacks. 

The consortium will be centered at Duk 
and led by Barton Haynes of the Duke Hu 
man Vaccine Institute. Besides the six aca 
demic participants, the consortium will col 
laborate with such government and aca 
demic partners as the Centers for Diseas 
Control and Prevention and the Oak Ridg 
National Laboratory. 

Initially, the consortium will focus on d 
veloping new vaccines, diagnostics, an 
treatments for orthopox viruses (includin| 
smallpox and monkeypox), Bacillus anthrac 
(anthrax), and Y. pestis, the bacterium the 
causes plague. 

Says Haynes, “This is an important step 1 
defending our country against both a wi 
variety of emerging infections and a potet 








Faculty Dream Team — 





ven as the university was recognizing 

its newest graduates, the end of the 

spring semester produced some mean- 

ingful moments for another set of 
accomplished campus citizens. The occa- 
sion was the annual distinguished teaching 
awards ceremony, sponsored by Trinity 
College and the Center for Teaching, 
Learning, and Writing. 

Laurie Shannon, professor of English 
and winner of the Robert B. Cox Teaching 
Award, was nearly a tax lawyer, which in 
her mind might have been a tragedy to 
rival those she teaches so well. But after 
two years of 1040's, she switched to Shakes- 
peare and her career has gone, more or less, 
as she likes it. Since arriving at Duke in 
1996, Shannon has garnered the praise of 
students and faculty, becoming, in the words 
of department chair Maureen Quilligan, 
“the very best in English,” able to eluci- 
date the subtleties of meaning in Roman- 
tic literature with clarity and precision and 
plenty of humor. Learning, says Shannon, 
should be what it was intended to be in the 
Renaissance: “sweet and useful.” 

The recipient of the David and Janet 
Vaughn Brooks Award for teaching excel- 
lence is computer-science professor Amin 
Vadhat, who made an important discov- 
ery: that stories are powerful and can even 
be used to teach something as numbers- 
laden as computer science. “Telling stories, 
bringing it back to the people,” is Vadhat’s 
strategy. He meets with each student in- 
dividually three times a semester and em- 
ploys his computing expertise to engage 
them in class, guiding lectures with Power- 
Point slides. “The key is just to get them 
started [talking.] Then it’s easy.” Asked if 
his early promotion to tenure would affect 
his teaching, Vahdat is resolute: “My goals 
are much higher than tenure.” 

An economic crisis? The supply of How- 
ard D. Johnson Distinguished Teacher 
Award winner Lori Leachman, which is 
constant at one, cannot keep up with 
demand, which is rising every year. As the 
number of students enrolled in introduc- 
tory economics courses grows, Leachman, 
the department’s associate director of un- 
dergraduate studies, has come up with new 
ways to present the material to larger 
classes. She helped create a website with a 
computer-graphics program that walks stu- 
dents through complex economic theories 


and applications as many times as needed, 
and helped launch EcoTeach, software de- 
signed to advise and mentor students and 
train teaching assistants. 

“To give students an opportunity to con- 
front the science itself in a more disin- 
terested and critical way than in the science 
classes they might be taking concurrently.” 
This, says Cary Moskovitz, a fellow in the 
Center for Teaching, Learning, and Writing 
and winner of the Award for Excellence in 
Teaching Writing, is the “underlying goal 
and driving principle of my writing classes.” 
Through such issues as the environmental 
effects of genetically modified corn or the 
risk of using a cell phone while driving, Mos- 
kovitz teaches a “discipline-based course” 
with the primary objectives of crafting an 
argument and deploying rhetorical and 
stylistic devices. 

Renan Levine A.M. ’99, a doctoral stu- 
dent in political science and the winner of 
the Dean’s Award for Excellence in Teach- 
ing, was eager to share the volumes of 
knowledge he acquired in graduate school 
with his first class of students. Then his 
teaching mentor stepped in. “He stressed 
that there is a big difference between an 
entertaining lecture and one that leaves 
the students informed about a particular 
topic. I had to understand how to control 
the amount of what I share.” He did. One 
time, instead of lecturing, he let his stu- 
dents watch a comedian to identify heuris- 
tics and other methods highlighted during 
the monologue. Another time, the class 
rewrote a popular reggae song. 

Cultural anthropology professor Naomi 
Quinn says she “backed into teaching” 
and, years later, finds herself at the front of 
the line. Before winning the Richard K. 
Lublin Award for Distinguished Teaching, 
she had seldom thought of herself as some- 
one who stands in the front of the class- 
room and instructs students in what she 
knows. Upon completing a Curriculum 
Transformation Workshop at Duke in 1990, 
however, she says she realized that “to be a 
good teacher is to find some part of your- 
self that works in the classroom.” The part 
of Quinn that works best is the “per- 
missive, laid back part, listening very hard, 
and pulling out ideas and questions.” 

Preferring the role of “master of cere- 
monies,” James Thrall, a doctoral student 
in the graduate program in religion and 








Awarded for good teaching: from top, 
Quinn of anthropology; Vadhat of computer 
science; Leachman of economics; and 
Shannon of English 


winner of the Dean’s Award for Excellence 
in Teaching, uses questions to move dis- 
cussion along until the student dialogue 
develops a life of its own and, he hopes, 
amounts to something. “I struggle, not al- 
ways successfully, to avoid discussion for 
discussion’s sake.” By challenging assump- 
tions about what religion means and how 
it might be represented, Thrall says he 
wants his students to “confront theories, 
approaches, and possibilities for thinking 
about a subject they had never consid- 
ered.” 
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tial bioterror attack. Over the past year, we 
West 


Nile Virus, and monkeypox that were not 


have seen natural outbreaks of SARS, 


anticipated. 

“SERCEB investigators hope to develop 
general strategies that can help protect the 
public not only from potential bioterrorist 
agents, but also from naturally occurring, 
emerging infections that so frequently jump 
from animals to man. SERCEB has organized 
a full continuum of resources, from basic 
scientists to those who can carry out clinical 
trials of developed vaccines and drugs. Our 
goal is to produce advances that will benefit 
the public as rapidly as possible.” 


Tragedy Strikes 
Three Generations 


emorial services were held in 
Chapel Hill and Atlanta for three 
generations of the Brumley family 
who were killed in a plane crash in 
Kenya on July 19. All twelve family mem- 
bers, including five Duke alumni, as well as 
the two pilots, were killed when their char- 
tered plane crashed into a mountainside. 
“The Duke community is deeply saddened 
by this terrible news from Kenya,” President 
Nannerl O. Keohane said after receiving the 





Magic, Religion, and Science Since 1400 


istory courses tend to 
take on the seismic 
and sweeping. Tom 
Robisheaux’s “Magic, 
Religion, and Science” aims 
for the timeless and invisible 
—what he calls the three 
“ways of knowing.” One 
senses, in perhaps an extra- 
sensory way, that magic un- 
derlies all. The syllabus warns 
of “the dangers of going too 
far.” Those who seriously 
engage the issues “will change 
the way they look at the past 
and present...a troubling and 
exciting prospect.” This is a 
course, Robisheaux writes, 
“about the ways we as West- 
erners move into and out of 
the visible and the invisible 
worlds, and what happens 
when those worlds cross in 
unexpected ways.” 

Beginning with the Renais- 
sance, lectures and reading— 
roughly a hundred pages a 
week—take students from the 
origins of naturalism and oc- 
cult sciences, witchcraft and 
witch hunting, through the 
Scientific Revolution, the 
Enlightenment, rationalism, 
mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
Darwinism, and Christianity, 
to the “psychologizing of 
magic,” psychical research 
and parapsychology, the “new 
religious movements” of the 
Sixties, the skeptical move- 
ment, occultism, and the 
satanic panics of the Eighties 
and Nineties. Course ma- 
terials draw on a range of 


sources, from anthropology to 
primetime television (Buffy 
the Vampire Slayer). 

“The national debate about 
‘science and religion’ leaves 
out the great ‘third way’ of 
knowing in Western culture— 
magic,” says Robisheaux. 
“Our understanding of what 
science and religion can 
achieve is incomplete without 
it.” The class is conducted in 
standard lecture format— 
until the end. Those who 
want to may participate, for 
extra credit, in “a case study 
of a modern ‘anomalous ex- 
perience,’ that which lies at 
the border of all our faculties 
of comprehension.” 


Readings 
Ian G. Barbour, Religion and 
Science: Historical and 


Contemporary Issues 
Ann Braude, Radical Spirits 


Allen Debus, Man and Nature 
in the Renaissance 


Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 
Faust, Part I 


J.R.R. Tolkien, The Hobbit 


Lawrence Wright, Remember- 
ing Satan 


Assignments 


Students are graded on only 
the midterm and the final 
exam. However, throughout 
the semester, there are oppor- 
tunities to earn extra credit 
either by writing a book 
review or participating in a 
class project. 


Syllabus | 


Professor 
Thomas 
Robisheaux 
’74 says he 
remembers 
his aston- 
ishment at 
learning 
about peo- 
ple who 2 
died for their religious or in- 
tellectual beliefs in the Refor- 
mation era. Ever since, he has 
been in awe of the passions 
those life commitments testify 
to. In a more personal sense, 
he says that he has always felt 
there were layers of himself 
that were fashioned out of 
worlds formed long ago. “One 
can live actively engaged in 
our contemporary world and, 
in some significant ways, not 
be of or from that world.” 

He has been on the faculty 
for twenty years, but says, 
“This is by far the most 
challenging class I have ever 
taught.” His style? “Reach 
right into a student’s mind 
and spirit and engage that 
curiosity. I’m one of the few 
faculty members who openly — 
acknowledges that students 
bring to the class their own 
spiritual or religious quests.” 
He speaks German fluently, 
Luxembourgish passably, and — 
reads in French, Latin, and 
Italian. He also wears a bow 
tie: “It’s the one thing that a 
man can wear that gives 
him that personal touch of 
distinction.” 











news. “Five of the fourteen persons on board 
the plane were graduates of the university; 
they had all maintained close ties and con- 
tributed to Duke in many ways. Their lives 
were filled with professional achievement, 
commitment to family, service to society, 
and a spirit of generosity. Our hearts go out 
to the family and friends of all those who 
were lost in this unspeakable tragedy.” 

The Duke alumni who were killed were: 

¢ George William Brumley Jr. 56, M.D. ’60 
of Atlanta, who was a former co-director of 
the division of perinatal medicine at Duke 
Medical Center. He returned to Duke in 
1966, founded the medical school’s division 
of neonatology in 1972, and served at Duke 
until 1981, when he became chair of pedi- 
atrics at Emory University in Atlanta. He 
was a past recipient of the Duke Medical 
School’s Distinguished Alumnus Award. 
~ * Jean Stanback Brumley ’58, George 
Brumley’s wife. She worked as an elemen- 
tary-school teacher in Durham before she 
and her husband moved to Atlanta. She was 
active in a number of charitable and civic 
rganizations. 

¢ The Brumleys’ son, George William 
rumley III M.B.A. ’86, of Chapel Hill. He 
as chairman and CEO of Oak Value Capital 
anagement, a Durham investment man- 
gement firm he began with a partner in 
1990. He was involved as a board member in 
everal North Carolina environmental or- 
anizations and at Durham Academy. 

° The Brumleys’ daughter, Elizabeth Brum- 
ey Love ’84 of London. She earned her 
h.D. in clinical psychology at Emory Univer- 
ity. Her interests included mental-health 
ssues and organizations serving children. 

* Elizabeth Love’s husband, William J. Love 
84, M.B.A. ’92. Since 1998, the Loves had 
ived in London, where he worked as the 
irector of sales and marketing for the 
uropean branch of his family’s company, 
tintpack, which produces packaging for the 
onsumer-products industry. 

Seven other family members also died in 
he plane crash. 



























esearch Rules 
ightened 


lug in a device. Pour in a reagent. And 
now, Duke is asking its researchers to 
do something else: check whether they 
are using equipment or materials that 
ay pose legal problems. In the aftermath of 
federal case involving Duke, the rules by 





which academic researchers may use pat- 
ented technologies have tightened. 

Medical school dean R. Sanders Williams 
M.D. ’74 sent a memo in August to the 
school’s faculty and chairs, urging them “to 
consider their current use of proprietary 
technologies (i.e., experimental methods, 
reagents, or devices patented, or potentially 
patentable, by others) in basic research and 


to take steps to use alternative experimental 
approaches if available.” The memo also ad- 
vised researchers to “purchase reagents, de- 
vices, or kits from commercial suppliers who 
have already acquired the appropriate li- 
cense(s) and pass those rights on to pur- 
chasers. In addition, investigators should 
retain any correspondence with companies 
who supply reagents or devices as part of 
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Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


do not think it will be 
profitable for me to give 
further advice which will 
not be followed. The 
conference is yours and you 
will naturally constitute it as 
you choose. I must of course 
reserve the right to see the 
final list of those invited and 
to decide then whether my 
own presence is worth while.” 
So went W.E.B. Du Bois’ 
RSVP to Booker T. Washing- 
ton and his Carnegie Hall 
Conference, a seminal event in 
the history of American civil 
rights and one preserved, in 
exchanges such as this, in a 
remarkable gift to Duke’s 
Special Collections Library. 
In August 2002, Dr. and 
Mrs. Marion Jones of Los 
Angeles gave to the John 
Hope Franklin Collection of 
African and African-American 
Documentation more than a 
hundred items of original 
correspondence, either to or 
from Washington, leading up 
to the conference. Besides 
shedding light on Washing- 
ton’s relationships with var- 
ious African-American 
leaders—among them White- 
field McKinlay, Washington’s 
adviser; Kelly Miller, a 
Harvard professor known as 
“the philosopher of the race 
question”; T. Thomas Fortune, 
editor of The New York Age; 
Francis J. Grimke, later presi- 
dent of the NAACP; and 
Charles W. Chestnut, the first 
black American recognized, 
in his own day, as a major 
American literary figure—the 
letters reflect the divisions 
between the movement’s two 
great ideologues and their con- 
flicting approaches (accommo- 
dation versus confrontation) 


to campaigning for the welfare 
of the black community. 

According to historian 
Louis R. Harlan, rather than 
“a figure to ignore, an anomaly, 
an embarrassment,” Booker T. 
Washington was a complex 
man who struggled to advance 
civil rights during an era of 
harsh and complicated oppo- 
sition. He attempted to ap- 
pease white leaders while 
fighting both white domination 
and militant black leaders. 

By 1904, Washington was 
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known and respected by white 
supporters. As founder and 
president of Tuskegee Institute 
in Alabama, Washington at- 
tracted the financial and politi- 
cal support of wealthy white 
industrialists and built a 
powerful network of former 
students and associates. He 
perceived the Carnegie Hall 
Conference as a means to de- 
fend his stature as the singular 
voice of Black America. 
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Following the Carnegie 
Hall Conference, Du Bois 
reluctantly joined Washing- 
ton’s newly formed Committee 
of Twelve, a council of black 
leaders wishing to continue 
the work of the conference. 
Du Bois, however, soon grew 
tired of Washington’s conser- 
vative platform and resigned 
from the group. He, along 
with William Monroe Trotter, 
went on to found the Niagara 
Movement, a progressive 
organization that called for 
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full equality for African 
Americans, and denounced 
Washington as “a puppet of 
the whites, who thrust him 
into prominence because he 
did not challenge their wrong- 
doing,” Harlan writes. Du 
Bois’ departure from the 
Committee of Twelve marked 
the end of the first and last 
attempt by Washington and 
Du Bois to work together. 
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Nautical History Remembered 


hirty years to the day after a deck 

officer aboard Duke’s RV Eastward 

noticed a curious, oblong tracing on 

a sonar recorder, members of the 
1973 expedition that found the Union iron- 
clad Monitor reunited in Beaufort, North 
Carolina. Their ranks have thinned over 
the decades, but, for those who gathered 
August 27 at the North Carolina Maritime 
Museum, recollections of their voyage into 
history were vivid and sharp. 

The showing of rarely seen videotapes 
from that period jogged more than a few 
memory banks, especially in hairstyles (side- 
burns and shoulder-length locks) and faces 
then unlined by sea and sun. The video- 
tapes, produced in the mid-1970s by High 
Point, North Carolina, television station 
WGHP captured the spirit of adventure 
that dominated a series of post-discovery 
research visits to the Monitor site, sixteen 
miles off Cape Hatteras. 

Robert E. Sheridan, professor of geology 
and geophysics at Rutgers University and 
author of a forthcoming book on the Mon- 
itor discovery, spoke fondly of his associa- 


tion with the Duke Marine Laboratory and 
the Eastward crew. Sheridan noted that 
John G. Newton, then marine superinten- 
dent at the Marine Lab, had invited him to 
join the venture. Also along for the 1973 
voyage was Harold E. “Doc” Edgerton of 
MIT, the inventor of high-speed strobo- 
scopic photography, and a young under- 
water archaeologist who would take his 
place among the best in his specialty, Gor- 
don R Watts. 

Edgerton brought along his latest in- 
terest, side-scan sonar. It would be the 
crucial instrument for finding the Monitor, 
220 feet down on the margin of 
the Gulf Stream. But precise nav- 
igation was even more vital. The 
Monitor was a small target, only 
172 feet long, in a search area 
covering ninety-six square miles. 
Moreover, the ship had under- 
gone an unknown amount of 
deterioration since its loss on 
December 31, 1862, while being 
towed to Beaufort, then occu- 
pied by federal troops. Once the 








You’ve waited 60 years for this. [It better be good. 





vessel was found, no one wanted to risk 
losing it again. 

A sixteen-year-old Duke sophomore, 
Cathryn Newton, John Newton's daughter, 
helped her father set up Del Norte naviga- 
tion beacons. She remembers how the duo 
installed one of the devices near the top of 
Cape Hatteras Lighthouse. In the days be- 
fore global positioning satellites, such radio 
beacons were among the most accurate 


Ironclads: Currier & Ives’ Terrific 
Combat Between the Monitor 2 Guns 
& Merrimac 10 Guns, 1862 











It will be. At The Cedars of Chapel Hill, yowll enjoy an independent lifestyle. The benefits of 


home ownership. And the security of Knowing that everything from assisted living to long 


term nursing care is here for you. Not to mention the temperate climate and natural beauty of 





one of the best places to live, work and retire in America. 

And, as if that weren’t more than enough, The Cedars will have a 
clubhouse with meeting rooms. An indoor swimming pool and 
fitness center. A business center, library, beauty salon and barber 
shop. Formal and informal dining. Even continuing education. All 


minutes from the University of North Carolina and UNC Hospitals. 


As you might expect, anything this good is bound to attract its share of attention. And we're 


now under construction, so don’t wait any longer. Call 919-929-1995 today. 
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is of fixing coordinates at sea. 
ithryn Newton, who went on to become a 
nguished geologist, is today dean of arts 
sciences at Syracuse University. Her father 
left the Marine Lab to head the Monitor 
arch and Recovery Foundation in Norfolk, 
nia, site of the principal repository for the 
t, engine, and other large artifacts later 
ght up from the ironclad. 
though John Newton died in 1984, his 
nce at the thirtieth anniversary of the 
tor discovery was almost palpable for those 
had worked with him. His research and 
1izational skills led not only to the discov- 
f a ship whose startling design and war- 
ing capability changed naval thinking for- 
but also to a gusher of worldwide publicity 
e any the university had seen. 
1 March 9, 2002, the 140th anniversary of 
Porc battle between the Monitor and the 
. Virginia, a black granite memorial to John 
on’s accomplishment was dedicated on 
eaufort waterfront. Joining with friends of 
on and his family, the university contrib- 
o erecting the memorial to a man and his 
of discovery. 


i basic research collaboration.” 

_ The university’s vice provost for research, 
ames Siedow, sent a similar memo to cam- 
dus researchers. 


he dispute between the university and for- 
ner faculty member John M.J. Madey, now a 
jrofessor at the University of Hawaii. Madey 
ued Duke for infringing upon two of his 
atents involving the free-electron laser, 
yhich he brought to Duke when he was | 
ecruited from Stanford University. 
| In its decision, the U.S. Court of Appeals | 
or the Federal Circuit challenged a long- 
tanding principle of intellectual-property 
aw called the “experimental use exemp- | 
ion.” For years, investigators at Duke and | 
ther academic institutions had understood | 


Both memos follow the U.S. Supreme | 
Court’s decision in June not to review an | 
\ppellate court decision in Duke v. Madey, | 








ae principle to mean that they could use | 
atented technologies without being subject 

) a claim of patent infringement, if they | 
ursued basic research without direct pros- | 
ects for commercial gain. 
The federal appellate court, however, in- | 
erpreted this “research exemption” more 
Jarrowly, so much so that Duke said the 
jiling could seriously impede basic research 
nd slow the discoveries that lead to new 


medicines, technologies, and other advances. 
A number of leading universities and scien- 
tific organizations agreed, joining with Duke 
in asking the Supreme Court to review the 
case. After consulting with the federal solic- 
itor general’s office, however, the high court 
declined. 

“We were disappointed not to get our day 
in court to argue at the highest level why 
this case is so important to Duke and to 
academic researchers across the country,” 
says Williams, whose own laboratory has 
made important discoveries about the gene- 


tic underpinnings of heart disease. “We’re 
still hoping for further judicial interpreta- 
tion, and we may join with other universities 
in seeking a legislative remedy. But in the 
meantime, we have to deal with the appel- 
late ruling. Our first step is to get a clearer 
picture of what Duke researchers are using 
in their labs and to encourage them to use 
alternatives when appropriate.” 

Williams says he and other Duke officials 
expect the university to argue the case anew 
when it returns to federal court in Greens- 
boro for further proceedings. 
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1973-2003 
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Large pizza, two 
toppings, at Durham's 
Pizza Palace 


$2,999 $20,490 
$10 $190 


Volkswagen Beetle 


Annual parking pass 
for undergraduates 


$1.50 $7.50 
$2.50 $12 


Friday night movie 
Duke Barbershop haircut 





In Brief 


4 Roy. J. Bostock ’62 is heading a thirteen- 
member committee to search for the uni- 
versity’s next chancellor for health affairs, 
who also will serve as the president and chief 
executive officer of the Duke University 
Health System. Bostock, a founding member 
of the DUHS board of directors, retired from 
Duke’s board of trustees in July after twelve 
years of service, including the chairmanship of 
the trustees’ business and finance commit- 


HAEFELI'S WORLD — 


tee. He is chairman emeritus of BCom3 Group 
Inc., one of the world’s leading advertising 
and marketing communications holding com- 
panies. Charles B. Hammond, E.C. Hamblen 
Professor and former chair of the depart- 
ment of obstetrics and gynecology, will serve 
as vice chair. The rest of the search commit- 
tee includes Duke trustees, faculty and staff 
members, a student representative, and a rep- 
resentative from the Durham community. 


@ Jeffrey T: Glass is the new director of the 
Master’s in Engineering Management  pro- 
eram at the Pratt School of Engineering and 
professor in the electrical and computer en- 
gineering department. The program offers 
advanced training in engineering project 
management, finance, and marketing. He 
comes to Duke from Case Western Reserve, 
where he held the Joseph FE Toot Jr. endowed 
chair in the Case School of Engineering and 
was co-director of the Institute for the Inte- 
gration of Management and Engineering. 


@ Karla EC. Holloways’s book Passed On is 
one of five nominees for the second annual 
Hurston/Wright Legacy Award in Nonfiction. 
Her book won the 2003 Eugene M. Kayden 
Press Book Award, given to the author of 
the best book in the humanities published 
by an American university press. Passed On 
also received the College Language Associa- 
tion Research and Book Award. Holloway is 
dean of faculty and dean of humanities and 
social sciences. 
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“We're all friends here. Try to forget that I'm an ethicist.” 








rienting oneself in a new city is ¢ 

challenge only made more difficul 

when the power goes out, as it dic 

in New York City in mid-August 
right when people from Taipei and Kara 
chi and Leverkusen and distant places al 
over the globe were stopping through or 
their way to Durham for an orientation t 
Duke. 

Kelvin Low, a freshman from Singapore 
was shopping in the Brooks Brothers it 
lower Manhattan. “I was in the one b 
Ground Zero, you know, and all of a sudder 
the lights go out. It was crazy. Everybod 
was trying to find their way around in th 
dark. At first it was scary, but then, sinc 
it wasn’t terrorism, it was kind of fun 
Then, on Saturday, we left for Durham.” 

Low and 120 other students from al 
over the globe arrived at Duke for th 
thirty-ninth International Student Orien 
tation on August 18, carefully schedule 
by Duke staff so as not to steal the glon 
from Indian Independence Day or Cost. 
Rican Mother’s Day (August 17). All it 
all, a fine morning to meet in the com 
mons room of an East Campus dorm t 
find out what, if anything, people fro 
thirty-six different countries might hay 
in common. 

The most obvious thing was that n 
one was from America. But the second 
most-obvious thing was that the roo 
was not big enough for students and thei 
parents too, who, upon learning that the} 
would be mingling separately, happil 
ambled away for an air-conditioned aud 
ence with Larry Moneta, vice president f 
student affairs. Left to themselves, t 
students commenced with the obvio 
ice-breakers, translating dirty words an 
imitating accents until I-House staffer 
on-hand to make sure that language-dete: 
mined cliques did not develop, assigne 
students to smaller, multinational circl 
to talk about the weird things they do a 
eat in their respective parts of the world. 

They learned that many Indians ha 
ridden elephants and had never seen sno 
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that Turks don’t eat pork; that the Dutch 
_ are zealously proud of their bread; that it is 


bad luck to whistle in the Republic of Geor- 


| gia; that it is a crime to chew gum in Singa- 
pore, although recently the enforcement of 


gum laws has been relaxed; and that Dur- 
_ham might be the hottest place in the world 


/ next to the Sahara desert, but even that 
_ might be better, because it isn’t sticky. 


Following group discussion, Carlisle Har- 


| vard, who is in her seventeenth year as di- 
_ rector of the International House, stepped 
| up to the lectern. With an accent foreign to 
| many students and faculty—Harvard is a na- 
| tive of Durham—she extended her vowels 


/and a warm welcome to the international 


The International House, on the corner of 
| Anderson Street and Campus Drive, is three 
| stories, brick, with a living room and a kit- 
chen, pictures on the mantelpiece, and staff 
) members who encourage foreign visitors to 
‘drop in anytime. One day in early August, 
| three slight, thirty-something Korean jour- 
)nalists and visiting scholars in the Asian/ 
| Pacific Studies Institute, who had arrived in 
| the U.S. a week earlier, came in seeking in- 
| formation on living in Durham and working 








at Duke. They sat down with Clare McGrath, 
a program assistant who has red hair and 
speaks Chinese. “How can we make Duke e- 
mail address?” they wanted to know. “And 
what is ‘Duke Card’?” 

McGrath smiled. “The Duke Card is the 
gold card,” she said. “You need it for every- 
thing.” “Ohhh,” they said. “How do we make 
this?” McGrath explained that first they 
would need Social Security numbers and 
then they would need to go to the Duke 
Card office to fill out an application. “Ah, 
this is the bureaucracy,” said Dong-Kuk Lee. 
“T try to get Duke Card before at the office 
but the woman say, ‘I have to talk to su- 
pervisor.’ I say, ‘why can’t you make Duke 
Card?’ She say, ‘I have to talk to supervisor.’ 
“Why? ‘Because I have to talk to supervi- 
sor.” Lee made the universal sign for crazi- 
ness (finger twirl next to head) and let out a 
long sigh. 

McGrath moved on down the list of ori- 
enting priorities: directions to the grocery 
store, ESL (English as a Second Language) 
classes, schools for their children—and dis- 
tributed little stacks of colorful handouts 
with information on each. “Yes, we do all 
these things already,” said Jong Cheol Kim. 
McGrath was impressed. “Wow. You’ve set- 


Campus Observer 


tled in so quickly. Do you have cars?” “No, 
not me,” said Kim. “I have new apartment 
and have to move lots of things and children 
and my wife. Where can I buy—how do you 
call it—pick-up truck?” 

On Monday evenings, the International 
House hosts an English Conversation Club 
in the living room, and at one meeting in 
August, two Koreans, an Israeli, and a Bra- 
zilian, all new to Duke, talked about the ups 
and downs of adjusting to life in America: 

“T love the big roads, I’m in love with the 
roads in this country,” Lucas Santos, a lanky, 
garrulous Brazilian and a research associate 
in neurobiology said. 

“The people are nice,” said Jin Choi, a Ko- 
rean research associate in rheumatology. 
“But I tried for friends with Americans, and 
it’s very hard to meet somebody friendly in 
my case inside a laboratory.” 

“For me,” said Mehea Park, a Korean and 
a post-doc in biology, “English is hardest 
thing. I watch You Got Mail with subtitle. 
Then I just listen as I go to sleep and learn 
words.” 

“I don’t like the TV,” said Choi. “Some 
programs are very disgusting to me. Do you 
know Jerry?” Grins and nods all around. 

“T like the grocery store. Have you seen 
it?” said Michael Galperin, an Israeli post- 
doc in the chemistry department. “It is huge. 
I could not find the exit. And you are not 
afraid that it will be exploded. At least for 
now.” 

One week after orientation, Kelvin Low 
was happily moved-in and typing away at an 
essay assignment for his first-year writing 
course. “I have met people from all over the 
world,” he said. “I met a girl from Hungary. 
And a guy from Kazakhstan. Have you ever 
met anyone from Kazakhstan? Amazing. But 
you know one big difference between Singa- 
pore and Durham is that people are ap- 
proachable. In Southeast Asia country, you 
do not go up to someone and say, ‘hi, how 
are you.’ But here, people do this all the 
time. It’s good, but I don’t know; maybe, it’s 
the ‘Southern hospitality.’ | have heard that 
you have this here. But maybe it’s because 
everyone is still finding their way around.” 


—Patrick Adams 
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Shortly after the Supreme Court rulings, seven undergraduates 
came together to discuss affirmative action and its meaning on a campus 
where the emphasis on diversity is a relatively recent phenomenon. 





Affirmative Aetion 


FROM COURTROOM TO CLASSROON 


ith this summer’s qualified af- 

firming of affirmative action, the 

Supreme Court capped a quarter- 

century of legal opinions. Back in 
1978, in Regents of the University of California 
v. Bakke, the court found that a quota system 
for medical-school candidates was uncon- 
stitutional. But it endorsed the idea of con- 
sidering race among other factors in college 
admissions. 

In its June rulings—on two cases arising 
from the University of Michigan, Grutter v. 
Bollinger and Gratz v. Bollinger—the court es- 
sentially reaffirmed the principles of Bakke. 
Race could be used in a “flexible, non- 
mechanical way,” as part of “a highly indi- 
vidualized, holistic review of each applicant’s 
file, giving serious consideration to all the 
ways an applicant might contribute to a di- 
verse educational environment.” The court 
struck down procedures used by Michigan 
admissions officials in evaluating prospec- 
tive undergraduates; the majority of justices 
saw awarding bonus points to members of 
certain minority groups as putting undue 
emphasis on race. At the same time, the 
court narrowly upheld the Michigan law 
school’s race-sensitive, but less formulaic, 
admissions policies. In a 5-4 vote, it found 
that the law school had a compelling in- 
terest in enrolling a racially and ethnically 
diverse student body. 

Duke’s own commitment to a racially and 
ethnically diverse student body was un- 
equivocally affirmed in the spring of 1988, 
when the board of trustees approved a 
statement of Policy and Criteria for Under- 
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graduate Admissions. The statement em- 
braced the concept of “a student body that is 
diverse not only in academic and personal 
interests and achievement but also in more 
general ways: racial, ethnic, cultural, eco- 
nomic, and geographical.” It went on to say, 
“Special consideration may be given to mi- 
nority candidates. There is a strong commit- 
ment to provide educational opportunities 
for black students and to increase further 
the diversity of the student body by having 
substantial representation of Hispanic, Asian, 
and Native-American students.” Other cat- 
egories of special interest were mentioned— 
including children of alumni, North Caro- 
lina residents, and athletes. That remains 
the university's guiding policy. 

“We give the same emphasis on how stu- 
dents might contribute to the educational 
aims of the university to students of color as 
we do all other students,” says Christoph 
Guttentag, director of undergraduate admis- 
sions. “We look at not only their academic 
and extracurricular accomplishments, but 
we think of diversity in terms of back- 
grounds, values, experiences, and interests. 
In that way we constantly think of what 
students will be bringing to—and taking 
from—the university community, not simply 
what they may check in a box indicating 
their race.” 

Officially, Duke greeted the recent Su- 
preme Court rulings with praise—joining in 
the huge sigh of relief throughout higher 





By ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


education. “Our admissions policies reflec 
the principle that the Supreme Court ha 
reaffirmed, namely that student diversity i 
an essential component of higher education’ 
quality,” said President Nannerl O. Keohane 
James Coleman, a professor and senior asso 
ciate dean for academic affairs at the lav 
school, called the rulings “a very definitiv 
and decisive victory for affirmative action. 
Coleman, who was the head of a workin 
group that prepared the amicus curiae, o 
friend-of-the-court, brief for the America 
Bar Association in the Michigan law scho 
case, said, “In deciding that a diverse st 
dent body was a compelling state interes 
the court was persuaded that the benefits 
such diversity ‘are substantial.’ ” 

But the responses in the unofficial aren: 
among a selection of Duke students, we 
less clear-cut. When seven undergraduat 
came together to talk a couple of weeks aft 
the Supreme Court action, their commen 
suggested enduring ambivalence over affi 
mative action—and continuing challeng 
on a campus where the emphasis on dive 
sity is a relatively recent phenomenon. 

Affirmative action isn’t discussed mu 
across racial lines, the students agreed. “I 
kind of a touchy issue,” as sophomore Ni 
Shungu put it. Shungu’s mother is whit 
and his father is black. “The last time It 
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—MckKinley Melton, senior 


member having this discussion in mixed- 
race company was my freshman year in the 
dorm,” recalled McKinley Melton, a senior, 
who is black. “It was two black people and 
two white people. What I think struck me 
most was that people from both sides were 
coming at the issue in ignorance. Like, they 
didn’t exactly know what affirmative action 
was, but they had been taught to support it 
or to be against it, regardless of knowing all 
the facts.” 

When it is a topic of conversation on cam- 
pus, affirmative action doesn’t seem to have 
particularly negative connotations, accord- 
ing to the white students in the discussion. 
“T actually notice little resentment on this 
campus,” said senior Devon MacWilliam. 
“As a white student, I just wish that I knew 
more minority students, not just their name 
and home state, but honestly reaped the 
benefits of a diverse community. Until we 
have more interaction on this campus, the 
defense upon which the Supreme Court 


” 


decision depends isn’t realized 
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“T have not 
observed any 
explicit re- 
sentment 
from white 
students on 
campus,” said Jonathan Bigelow, a junior, 
who is white. “And Duke students probably 
have little to gripe about from a personal per- 
spective, since we all were admitted.” 

In an essay in a February 2003 issue of The 
Chronicle of Higher Education, William Bowen 
and Neil Rudenstine, former presidents of 
Princeton and Harvard, respectively, wrote 
that “it is morally wrong” to ignore a race- 
based history. They observed that “racial 
classifications were used in this country for 
more than 300 years in the most odious ways 
to deprive people of their basic rights.” 

None of the students disputed the reso- 
nance of a racist past in the present. “I don't 
think affirmative action is the best type of 
system,” said Alex Baranpuria, a sophomore, 
whose parents settled in the United States 
from India. “But I think it’s something that 
is still necessary in our society, where race is 
a big issue. We aren’t a color-blind society. 
The first thing we notice is a person’s color. 
And that is something that you just can’t 
take away, at least not today.” 

“Affirmative action is not something that I 
really count myself for or against,” said Bige- 
low. “It’s something that perplexes me. Part 
of that is because I don’t come from a com- 
munity that is particularly white or black, so 
I’ve never identified myself with any race.” 
That community is Lumberton, North Car- 
olina, which, Bigelow said, is equal parts 
white, black, and Native American. 

One of the novelties of the court’s recent 
position was what might be called the pipe- 








—Jonathan Bigelow, junior 


line argument. That’s the idea that elite uni- 
versities feed into society’s institutions of 
power and influence, and so those elite uni- 
versities should boast a conspicuous minority 
population. Justice Sandra Day O’Connor 
wrote, “In order to cultivate a set of leaders 
with legitimacy in the eyes of the American 
citizenry, it is necessary that the path to 
leadership be visibly open to talented and 
qualified individuals of every race and eth- 



















nicity.” Bigelow called that line of reasoning 
“intuitive.” He added, “I think that’s why 
affirmative action is such an issue. For many, 
college admission is the stepping stone to é 
leadership position.” 

In a dissenting opinion, Justice Clarence 
Thomas brought up the stigma that, as h 
sees it, necessarily accompanies affirmativ 
action. He said he would contest the notio 
that “discrimination benefits those admitte 
as a result of it.” Melton said he doesn’t fulh 
contest the Thomas view. “I’m personall 
not a big fan of affirmative action. I don’ 
really like it. ] mean, I support it, because 
believe in its necessity. But I don’t muel 
care for it, because there is that stigma at 
tached. There is that sense that if you ar 
African American, if you are Hispanic, if yo 
come from a certain background, the onl 
way you could get into college is throug 
affirmative action.” 

Melton said that, arriving at Duke, he we 








—Alex Baranpuria, sophomore 


quick to immerse himself in the black com- 
munity, in part because of a sense of having 
been misunderstood—if not demeaned—by 
whites whom he had considered friends and 
mentors. “In high school, all my friends were 
white; all my teachers were white. Then, in 
my senior year, college admissions started 
rolling around, and scholarships started 
coming in. And that was when I ‘learned’ 
chat I got into college because of affirmative 
action, because I was black; it had nothing 
70 do with my class rank, grade-point av- 
erage, SAT scores. I had people whom I 
-onsidered to be close friends who were 
‘elling me, ‘Well, you know if I were black, I’d 
lave gotten into those schools, I’d have got- 
en those scholarships.’ I had a teacher say 
that I was lucky, because I filled a void that 
these schools were looking to fill.” 

Sophomore Robert Winterode, a Latino, 
robably wouldn’t be considered lucky in all 
of his life’s circumstances. But while growing 
ip in public housing and homeless shelters, 





he was an educational achiever. In 
an article in his hometown news- 
paper, the San Antonio Express- 
News, his former principal said, 
“He’s been able to take the chal- 
lenges and the obstacles that have been 
placed before him and turn them into step- 
ping stones of success.” His high school was 
close to 100-percent Latino. “I guess my high 
school could be a case study for a bad, mi- 
nority, public high school that you find so 
often in the U.S.,” said Winterode. “The SAT 
average was 742, and there was a huge drop- 
out rate. Most kids didn’t go to college. I was 
the only one in something like four years 
who went out of state for college.” 

Winterode perceives problems with af- 
firmative action when it is applied thought- 
lessly: “You have to wonder how much 
minorities fall behind when they’re admitted 
to good universities more on their color or 
their race than on their academic record. 
They come in deficient in academic pre- 
paration, and that accounts for a higher- 
than-average dropout rate for minorities in 
colleges. I do think that’s a problem in that it 
hurts minorities in the long run.” 

In its own Supreme Court brief, the Bush 
administration faulted the University of 
Michigan for failing to consider “race-neu- 
tral alternatives” to affirmative action. But 
Winterode said that he is even more wary of 
the sort of alternative to affirmative action 
practiced in Texas, where the top 10 percent 
of high-school graduates are guaranteed 
admission to public universities. Given the 
weaknesses of some of those high schools, he 
said, it’s predictable that a lot of the ac- 
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—Tamara Wilson, senior 


cepted students will find themselves aca- 
demically overwhelmed. 

Far from causing a campus segment to feel 
academically overwhelmed, does affirmative 
action strengthen the learning environment? 
‘To its proponents, affirmative action is more 
than a corrective; it’s an educational imper- 
ative. In the amicus brief that Duke helped 
craft, some of the nation’s major research 
universities made a strong case for the link 
between diversity and learning. “Diversity 
helps students confront perspectives other 
than their own and thus to think more 
rigorously and imaginatively,” according to 
the brief. “It helps students learn to relate 
better to people from different backgrounds; 
it helps students become better citizens.” 

MacWilliam, like most of the other stu- 
dents, endorsed that argument, and she talked 
about taking a seminar earlier this summer 
on the Harlem Renaissance. She said it was 
an unusually enlivening experience, intel- 
lectually speaking, because of the varied 
backgrounds represented around the semi- 
nar table. “As soon as someone in your class 
says something that new or different from 
your experience, it gets your mind spinning. 
It gets you thinking. It challenges what you 
always thought was right. I haven’t had 
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enough of those classes. But in this one class, 
where I finally had a diverse peer group, I 
thought deeper and harder than I had in a 
long time.” 

Many of these students were steeped In 
diversity before attending Duke, and some 
expressed frustration at what they perc eived 
as limits to diversity on the campus. Shungu 
comes from Lawrenceville, New Jersey, 
which he described as “a fairly diverse com- 
munity between stereotypically rich, white 
Princeton and Trenton, which is predom- 
inantly minorities and pretty poor. I went to 
a public high school, and so it was a fairly 
diverse student body. But one thing was 
that, in something like the honors and Ad- 
vanced Placement classes, I was one of the 
few minorities.” 

Shunegu’s story had a familiar resonance 
for the other minority students. Although her 
high school was ethnically diverse, senior 
Tamara Wilson was “the only black person” 
in her accelerated-track classes. “As a black 
student, if you're going to succeed, you have 
to learn how to live in two worlds. It’s how I 
was raised. At home, I was part of an all- 
black family and went to an all-black church. 
Outside of class, I would hang out with my 
black friends, my Hispanic friends. In class, I 
would be with my white friends.” 

That experience in straddling different 
worlds is also reflected in Melton’s back- 
eround. The summer after he finished fifth 
grade, Melton and his family moved to Mar- 
ietta, Georgia. There, “I lived in an all-white 
neighborhood, went to an all-black church, 
and went to a diverse school. But I was in all 
the advanced classes, where, sadly, I was us- 
ually the only black person.” 

For his first two years as a high-school 
student, Baranpuria was in a public school in 
Gastonia, North Carolina. “That’s when you 
have cliques develop, and I never quite got 
into one. I didn’t fit into the white, upper- 
middle-class clique; I wasn’t a minority, es- 
sentially, because most of the minorities in 
my high school were black or Hispanic.” For 
his last two years, he attended the North 
Carolina School of Science and Math, a res- 
idential magnet school in Durham. “You're 
pretty much a group of 250 kids who are stuck 
in a shoebox. You have curfews at 8:30, and 
you have RAs checking on you continu- 
ously. We felt restricted, but, at the same 
time, we were in a bubble where people who 
were white, black, Asian, gay, bi, all had to 
get along and gain understanding of per- 
spectives outside of what they were used to 
back home. It was quite amazing to find that 
sort of interaction between different races, 
different cultures, different backgrounds.” 
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Baranpuria hasn't found the 
mixing so natural at Duke; he said 
he was surprised that the Duke 
Indian Association seems to draw 
Indian students exclusively. “All 
South Asian 
descent. And I regret that, just 


my peers are of 
because I know there’s so much 
that I want to learn about other 
people, because they have their 
own story to tell. It seems the 
opportunities that we do have here 
are so amazing, but there’s a 
stronger tendency to segregate and 
isolate as groups.” 

Critics of affirmative action zero 
in on that image of self-segregation 
and isolation. They argue that one 
consequence of the policy is a 
heightened race consciousness and 
the pigeonholing of minority students—the 
notion that black students, for example, will 
be looked to for articulating a “black per- 
spective.” The students in this conversation 
said that expectation is played out routinely. 
But, in their view, it reflects the hard reality 
of the relatively small numbers of minority 
students. In Melton’s words, “As a minority, 
you feel like you’re speaking up for your race, 
because you're the only one in the classroom 
to do that. I don’t think that’s because of af- 
firmative action. I experienced that in high 
school, in elementary school. It’s just part of 
being who you are.” 

As a high-school student, Melton said, he 
had few role models among his peers. “I feel 
like a lot of black people who come to Duke 
and then find, ‘Wow, there are other black 
people like me; I’m no longer the only black 
student in those advanced classes.’” So there’s 
a natural tendency to identify with that new 
cluster of peers, he said. “Also, coming to 
Duke, you’re about 9, 10, maybe 11 percent 
of the population. So it’s really easy to be- 
come bonded within the black community. I 
feel like maybe—I don’t know if doing this 
out of a sense of survival is too strong a term, 
but it’s really easy to become involved thor- 
oughly in the black community. It’s really 
easy to embrace the black community, not 
so much as a rejection of the white com- 
munity, but more for enjoying being with 
other blacks of like mind, like goals, like 
purposes.” 

Then there are the reminders of a per- 
sistent stereotyping. Wilson recalled meeting 
with a physics tutor to review a problem set. 
She was struggling with a particular algebra 
problem. “For the life of me, I just couldn’t 
do it. And he made a comment to me, like, 
‘If you ever expect to be an engineer, you're 





“As a white student, I just 
wish that | knew more minority 
Students, not just their 

name and home state, but 
honestly reaped the benefits 
of a diverse community.” 


—Devon MacWilliam, senior 


going to need to learn how to do this.’ Anc 
then he followed that comment, saying, ‘Oh 
but you’re a girl and you're black. So youll 
always have a job.’ I was taken aback by it. I 
hurt. Then I realized that, regardless of the 
way I view myself, people are going to see m 
as ‘the black girl.’ ” 

In her opinion in the Michigan law-schoo 
case, Justice O'Connor declared, “We expec 
that twenty-five years from now, the use 0 
racial preferences will no longer be neces 
sary to further the interest approved today. 
Duke law school’s James Coleman calle 
O’Connor’s words an expression of hop 
rather than a court order. “That places th 
burden on universities to review periodicall 
their admissions policies, [to] adopt rae 
neutral policies when they will serve th 

















goals of meaningful diversity and selectivi 
and to eliminate the consideration of ra 
when race-neutral policies will achieve t 
compelling interest of a diverse stude 
body,” he told The Washington Times. 
These students, who were not yet bo 
when the Bakke decision came down twen 
five years ago, weren’t so sure that affi 
mative action would lose its social purpo 
that quickly. After all, they observed, Bro 
v. Board of Education was decided fifty yea 
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—Robert Winterode, sophomore 


ago. Yet Winterode said that his experience 
in San Antonio points to the persistence of 
segregation and “the inequities in the public 
education system.” MacWilliam mentioned 
this year’s shared freshman-reading assign- 
ment, Jonathan Kozol’s Savage Inequalities, 
which documents the divide between urban 
and suburban schools. Kozol concludes that 
segregation has deepened even as the qual- 
ty of education for minorities and the poor 
aas slipped. 

| “I think there are always going to be those 
n society who are less privileged than others,” 
jaid Bigelow. “I think that what Justice 
D’Connor’s statement suggests is that, at 
ome point, society won't feel a need to cor- 
fect on the basis of race alone. But society 
vill still need to correct on some other basis, 
ike growing up in poverty or going to a 
chool system that doesn’t get as much fund- 
ng as another school system.” Pondering the 
‘urrent workings of affirmative action, he 





added, “I wonder if univer- 
sities appropriately take in- 
to account factors such as 
socioeconomic status and 
the educational circum- 
stances that were available 
in each student’s surroundings.” Such fac- 
tors might weigh more heavily than racial 
identity, he suggested. “Not discounting the 
obvious racial inequality in America, it is 
clear that even some white people are dis- 
advantaged in society.” 

As society continues to struggle with af- 
firmative action, Duke, according to the 
numbers, has come a long way. The fresh- 
man class entering in 1984 had 128 minority 
students: fifty-six who identified themselves 
as black or African American, forty-three 
Asians, and twenty-six Hispanics/Latinos. 
The class entering this fall has 570 minority 
students: 163 African Americans, 288 Asians, 
115 Latinos, and four Native Americans. 
The proportion of minorities in the fresh- 
man class, 35 percent, is a record for Duke 
(that percentage figure includes interna- 
tional students). 

The current numbers are all the more dra- 
matic given the fact that an integrated Duke 
isn’t all that old. In 1955, The Chronicle 
editorialized, “Many of us do not understand 
why this institution is segregated.... We 
should open our doors to all qualified peo- 
ple because we believe in democracy, the 
principles of Christianity, and the manifes- 
tation of the ideals of a university. Segrega- 
tion is wrong.” A month later, the University 
Council called for “action [to] be taken 
looking toward the admission of duly quali- 











—Nick Shungu, sophomore 


fied Negroes in such areas of advanced study 
in the University as might prove desirable 
and feasible.” 

But there was little administrative re- 
sponse to such stances until the spring of 
1961, when the board of trustees adopted a 
resolution specifying that “qualified appli- 
cants may be admitted to degree programs in 
the Graduate and Professional Schools of 
Duke University...without regard to race, 
creed, or national origin.” That September, 
six African-American students registered; 
three withdrew before classes started. Among 
the three who enrolled, two entered the law 
school and one, the divinity school. At its 
meeting in June 1962, the board resolved to 
integrate the undergraduate colleges. The 
first five African-American undergraduates 
enrolled in the fall of 1963—exactly forty 
years ago. One left to enter military service, 
and another left to take a job. The remain- 
ing three students received their degrees 
in 1967. 

What was a novelty just a few decades ago 
is now basic to the character of the campus. 
Still, at Duke, as elsewhere, affirmative ac- 
tion, motivated as it is by the aim of diver- 
sity, remains a work in progress. | 
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or the record, Edwin 


and Terry Murray woulc 
probably not consider their 





childhood asthma any- 
where near as debilitating as 
Daredevil’s blindness or Iron 
Man’s bad heart. Still the 
bad 
enough to restrict their activi- 


brothers’ health was 
ties and require weekly trips 


to the doctor. On the way 
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home, their mother stopped 
at the neighborhood phar- 
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macy and gave them each 
a quarter to spend. That's 
where they discovered their 
true vulnerability: an incur- 
able weakness for the cosmic 
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lure of comic books. 

Through the late Fifties and into 
the Sixties, while other kids were 
riding bikes up and down the street 
outside or playing catch, the Murray 
brothers were taking rocket ships to 
Mars, fending off man-eating lions 
with nothing more than a sharp 
knife and their wits, testing the limits 
of X-ray vision, cruising in the Bat- 
mobile, and otherwise living lives al- 
together outside the confines of the 
bedrooms and basement of the modest 
brick ranch house where they spent most of 
their time. The comic books that took them 
light years away were read and reread until 
the pages were bent and wrinkled, and the 
covers wore loose from their staples. 

“We started with Dell Comics,” recalls 
Edwin Murray, the elder brother. “At one 
time, Dell was the largest publisher of com- 
ics: They had all the Disney; they had the 
Warner Brothers—Bugs Bunny and Daffy 
and them; they had Hanna-Barbera— Yogi 
Bear, Fred Flintstone; they had Woody Wood- 
pecker, Tom and Jerry; they had Tarzan; they 
had comics for all the popular Westerns from 





the time—Zorro, Cheyenne, Maverick, Lone 
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Ranger. We got interested 
in whatever 
on TV and then went out 
and bought the related com 
ics. That was the start. 

“And then later on we started to 
branch out. We saw strange covers 

—science fiction and superhero 
and we’d pick up a sample or 
two. And we graduated into 
DC science-fiction and super- 
hero comics and eventually 
into Marvel and everything 
else.” 


we Saw 









Nearly fifty years later, 
what started as an escape 
from illness and boredom 
has evolved into one of the country’s 
largest collections of comic books and 
related materials. This year, Edwin Murray 
72 and Terry Murray, who attended 
Duke for two years, donated the col- 
lection to the university’s Rare 
Book, Manuscript, and Special Col- 
lections Library. It comprises 
more than 55,000 comic books, 
representing most major Ameri- 

can genres, including super- 
hero, westerns, sci-fi, fantasy, 
rs, crime, romance, and hor- 
ror; a representative sam- 
pling of alternative comics from the Sixties 
and Seventies; original comic art, including 
work by Jack Kirby, the “King of Comics”; 
500 role-playing and board games; and books 
and magazines about comics and games. It 
also includes a variety of materials that doc- 
ument the fascinating, esoteric subculture of 
comic-book fans, including hundreds of fan- 


SUPER COLLECTORS SAVE 
55,000 COMIC BOOKS... 
GRATEFUL LIBRARY THRILLED! 





zines and materials related to “mini-cons” or 
small conventions that the donors would 
host in their Durham home. 

When the offer was made, recalls Tim 
West, the library’s former director of collec- 
tion development, “it didn’t take much 
thinking. Consumer-related and popular cul- 
ture is one subject in which there is an 
increasing interest at Duke and all over the 
place.” The collection “will be a boon to 
scholarship in many fields,” he said in an 
article in Duke University Libraries. Comic 
books and related genres are “revealing 
manifestations of prevailing social, cultural, 
and political attitudes.” 

Although news about the collection has 
not yet traveled far beyond the confines o 
the special-collections library, scholars in- 
formed of its arrival were warm in theif 
appraisal of its importance. “It’s very goo 
timing,” says Paul Buhle, a senior lecturer i 
American civilization and history at Brow 
University and the author of an article 
“The New Scholarship of Comics,” whic 
appeared in the May 16 issue of The Chron 
icle of Higher Education. The field is ripe fo 
scholarship, he says. “If there’s somethin 
called ‘comic scholarship’ in the Unite 
States, it just started—following on the hee 
of film studies and sports history, which n 
serious historian wrote books about untt 
fifteen years ago.” 

While some might question the proprie 
of introducing comic books into an aca 
demic library, Randall W. Scott, assistan| 
head of special collections for the Michiga 
State University Libraries, points out th 
fiction used to be in the same position. “ 
wasn’t until the end of the nineteenth ce 


























tury that fiction was allowed into libraries. It 
was considered too flakey. Nonfiction was 
| what academic libraries were for.” Michigan 
| State’s library has been collecting comics 
| since 1970 and has amassed some 150,000. 
| “In the entertainment we all enjoy is em- 

















































bedded the information about our culture 
that we’re going to want to study in the 
future,” Scott says. 

Though not as large as Michigan State’s, 
the collection at Duke is still among the top 
three or four in the country, West says. And, 
ultimately, it’s not just size but “the col- 
| lection’s comprehensive nature that makes 
it special,” says Megan E. Lewis, who is in 


\ 


charge of the immense task of cataloguing 
the materials. “We have virtually complete 
runs of everything Marvel and DC Comics 
have published from the Sixties on through 


Z, 


a 


2001, as well as almost complete runs of 
Superman going back to the 1930s. So we 
have a lot of early material, which is another 


a 


thing that makes the collection special.” 
(An index to the DC comics, which have 
been catalogued, is available online; an in- 
dex to the rest of the collection will be 
available early next year, after cataloguing is 
completed.) 


The oldest comic book in the collection is 
More Fun Comics No. 31, 1938, a collection 
of adventure stories. There’s also Detective 
Comics No. 27, 1939, in which Batman makes 
his debut; All-Star Comics No. 8, 1941, 
which features the introduction of Wonder 
Woman, who gets her start as a secretary for 


the Justice League Society; and Daredevil 
No. 1, 1940, which pits the “Man Without 
i Fear” against the ultimate evil: “Hitler 
ee SO pee = stacked the cards against humanity—BUT 
: ™™@) —DAREDEVIL deals the ACE OF DEATH 
me = = tothe MAD MERCHANT OF HATE!” 

= “The core of the collection is superhe- 
roes,” says Edwin Murray. “DC was our fa- 


Batman: one of the Caped Crusader’s 
early appearances, in 1944 
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vorite company. Just like you've got Duke 
loyalists and Carolina loyalists, at that time 
you were a DC fan or a Marvel fan. It’s what 
it came down to.” 

[he Murray brothers still live in their 
childhood home on Chapel Hill Road in 
Durham, about a mile from West Campus. 
[heir late father, a communications system 
supervisor at Duke when communications 
system meant telephone and not computer, 
built the house in 1945 on the edge of what 
is now the Duke Forest neighborhood. Their 
mother, Loucile, who answers the door at a 
visitor’s knock, later takes care to point out 
the family’s other Duke connections: Her 
husband’s sister was married to legendary 
football coach Wallace Wade. Loucile Mur- 
ray, a skilled seamstress who still does cus- 
tom work for interior designers, says that she 
sewed curtains for many buildings at Duke, 
including the President’s House. She shows 
off the intricately swagged draperies in the 
dining room and the simpler, basketball- 
themed curtains in Edwin’s bedroom that 
she sewed and hung in the Fifties, when her 
boys were still young. 

Viewing the dining-room draperies in- 
volves negotiating waist-high stacks of video- 
tapes. Edwin Murray explains that he and 
Terry both work as night auditors at motels. 
“Hotel. I work at a hotel,” Terry corrects him. 
“Hotel,” Edwin says. “We sleep during prime 
time, so if we want to watch a 








show, we have to tape it,” he SS PRESENTING 
explains. There is stack after AS: : A COMPLETE 64 PAGE 
stack of recorded shows wz NOVEL-LENGTH STORY 
like Smallville, Law and Ay, } : — 

Order, Stargate, Enter- i My OF | CC ¢. 

prise. Edwin also points NR AD Mu Vaasa 
to his collection of clas- 
sic Disney animated MAGN 7” ie J, : 
films—Bambi, Cinderella, | 
Dumbo. 










comic-book | shirt, gray pants, and wire-rim glasses, and 





“You've got to go down in the collection to sports a bottlebrush mustache and sideburng 
Duke. “The comic books were almost broad enough to qualify as mutton 


stacked in my bedroom,” she chops. He’s voluble, but speaks without muct 







basement and see the science fic- 






tion,” says Loucile Murray, throw- 









ing up her hands in mock des- says. “It was all I could do inflection, except at times when his voi¢ 





°C r We ; 
to go around them to my drops off at the end of a sentence as if he’s 
bed.” cast it out into the world and, now, havins 


pair. But she smiles an affec- 






tionate smile and doesn’t really 












seem to mind. Besides, she says, Edwin Murray does most second thoughts, wants to reel it back in t 


of the talking. He’s dressed his throat. Terry Murray is more taciturn 





it’s better than it used to be, 


before her sons donated their in a short-sleeved, mint-green His voice is sometimes so soft that the words 
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COMIC-BOOK ART INFLUENCED THE 
CLAUSTROPHOBIC CLOSE-UPS, EDGY 
CROPPING, AND SPASMODIC CUTTING 
OF CONTEMPORARY ACTION MOVIES, 
VIDEOGAMES, AND MUSIC VIDEOS. 
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are lost; hoarse and gravelly 
when he speaks up, as he 
does when science fiction, his 
particular passion, comes up. In 1999, 
he published a 627-page book, Science Fic- 
tion Magazine Story Index, 1926-1995. 
| With little prompting, Edwin talks at 
length about the history of the comic book, 
from its beginnings in the Thirties through 
what are now known as the Golden and 
Silver Ages. The latter began in 1956 and 
reached its apogee just about the time the 
Murray brothers discovered the world of 
comic-book “fandom”’—other guys like 
them out there, doing what they loved best. 
That’s when they decided to 
move from simply reading com- 
ics to collecting them. 
| “That was the crystallizing 
moment,” Edwin Murray re- 
calls. “The old cliché about 
andom—whether it’s comic- 
book fandom, science-fiction 
fandom, Star Trek fandom, 
whatever—is that it’s people 
who don’t quite fit in. But they 
kind a group of people with sim- 
lar interests, and they fit in 
here. It gives camaraderie, a 
sense of belonging. And I’m 
sure that applies in our case. It’s 
cliché, but that’s probably us.” 
The brothers began subscrib- 
ng to “fanzines,” amateur 
I sletters published by en- 
husiasts from around the 
as Many consisted of re- 
iews or interviews with art- 
ts; some even ran original 
tories. One of the highlights 
f the Murray Collection is a 
opy of the first issue of a fanzine } 
ublished in the mid-Sixties called 
Comics Review, eleven mimeo- 
taphed pages covered with faded 
yurple type, a collector’s goldmine: 
t features the story “I Was a Teen- 
Age Grave-Robber,” by Steve King \ 
the first appearance in print of ’ 
he teenager who would later be- 
ome the master of contemporary 
orror fiction. 
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Phenomenal fans: 
brothers Terry, left, and 
Edwin Murray with some of 
their cache of comics 
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Diversity: the wide range 

of genres, including 
Witcheraft No. | and Zap 
No. 0; Ms. Marvel, in flight, 


opposite, debuted in 1977 


“Tt’s a short little thing, but very rare, very 
highly prized among people who collect Ste- 
phen King,” says the library’s Lewis. “And 
that’s the kind of publication that just didn’t 
get collected; it’s very ephemeral, short-run, 
not very many of them are published. But 
the Murrays collected them at the time they 
were published and kept them, which is 
what makes this collection so amazing.” 

Beginning in the late Sixties—right 
around the time that he began his sopho- 
more year at Duke—Edwin Murray pub- 
lished his own fanzines, Vertigo! and then 
Trefoil. He also joined what he calls “an 
amateur press association” known as Cappa 
Alpha, dedicated to coverage of comics. 
The brothers attended national comic-fan 
conventions in New York, and, at the end of 
Edwin Murray’s freshman year at Duke, 
helped found the Carolina Fan Federation, 
which had some 125 members in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. They met regularly at the Murrays’ 
house for what came to be known as mini- 
cons. “We were trying to appeal to everybody 
in the area: science-fiction fans, comic-book 
fans, movie fans, people that collected pulp 
magazines,” says Edwin Murray. “Everybody 
in the area could get together at the mini- 
con and then they’d divide into little groups 
of whatever their own special interest was. 
The comic-book fans could buy and sell, the 
science-fiction fans could get together, and 
some people would just come and sit and 
play cards the whole time. But that’s what 
they had to do, and they enjoyed it. You 
know, sit and play cards and talk with their 
friends.” 

The Murrays would buy a few cases of soft 
drinks, and Loucile Murray would serve ham 
on rolls. “We had a donation jar that never 
covered everything,” Edwin Murray recalls. 

Ironically, it’s the material from the fan- 
dom subculture that is among the most val- 
uable in the collection. The keyword is con- 
text. “We gave the collection this funky 
name—The Edwin and Terry Murray Col- 
lection of Pulp Culture—to reflect the fact 
that it’s not just comic books, but a lot of 
things surrounding them that make it spe- 
cial,” says West, the former director of col- 
lection development, who is now director of 
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the Southern Historical Collection at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
“Things that reflect the culture of people 
interested in comics during the period they 
were collecting: things like the games, trading 
cards, magazines about comic books, corres- 
pondence with other collectors, fanzines, 
lots of things that are hard to find and that 
make sense to have with this great collec- 
tion of comic books. So people interested in 
studying the whole cultural phenomenon 
will have this contextual material.” 

That scholars are increasingly interested 
in the cultural phenomenon of comic books 
is, in part, a reflection of the increasingly 
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blurred line between “high” and “low” cul 
ture and the steady dismantling of the aca 
demic wall that used to separate them. © 
think one of the major trends in the study 0 
literature and in cultural studies is to ques 
tion the assumption of that divide,” sa 
Tomiko Yoda, an associate professor in Asia 
and African languages and literature a 
Duke. Yoda, who holds a joint appointme 
in the program in literature, is conductin 


= 


research on Japanese popular culture, i 
cluding comics, a “more pervasive mediu 
in Japan,” she says. 

“There has always been one criterion ft 
distinguishing between high art and popule 














ut: Popular art is more for generalized, pop- 
ilar consumption and high art for more 
lite. One was commercialized, and one 
vasn’t. Everything today is commercial. The 
vay in which museums operate today, for 
nstance: The gift shop is the main attrac- 
ion of the museum. Do people go there to see 
/an Gogh or to buy the Van Gogh T-shirt? 
this is the kind of thing people in art history 
r the study of museums have been asking 
ta while.” 

In general, Yoda says, there has been “an 
normous surge of interest” in the study of 
opular culture for its own sake and for what 


t has to offer researchers interested in fields 









like history, politics, and gender, 
race, and ethnic studies. Anne 
Allison, department chair Any 
and associate professor of 
cultural anthropology at 
Duke, agrees, adding 


that “more oe 
more scholars 


realizing that popular culture is every bit as 
important as Shakespeare or opera—it’s 
whatever gives life value and meaning and 
piques imagination.” 

With comics, often what piques imagina- 
tion is visual pizzazz—a flash and flamboy- 
ance that caught the attention of artists like 
Andy Warhol and Roy Lichtenstein and 
later influenced the claustrophobic close- 
ups, edgy cropping, and spasmodic cutting of 
contemporary action movies, video games, 
and music videos. The best comic-book il- 
lustrators “were really tremendous artists,” 
says Gennifer Weisenfeld, associate professor 
of art history at Duke, who adds that she is 
intrigued by “the visual impact of comic 
books. Some are exquisite in their aesthetic 
appeal from a purely formal standpoint. 
They have a value on every level, really.” 

“Comics offer a running commentary, 
whether by artistic intent or otherwise, on 
the look and feel of daily life,” Brown’s Buhle 
wrote in The Chronicle of Higher Education. 
“They provide, at their best ... a meditation 
on the anonymous social history around us.” 

It took five truckloads and nine months to 
transfer the Murray Collection from their 
house to the special-collections library. But 
perhaps one of the most astonishing untold 
tales about the origins of the new Edwin and 
Terry Murray collection is the one about the 


“POPULAR CULTURE 
IS EVERY BIT AS 
IMPORTANT AS 
SHAKESPEARE OR 
OPERA. IT’S WHATEVER 
GIVES LIFE VALUE AND 
MEANING AND PIQUES 
IMAGINATION.” 
















collecting fever that has never broken. The 


\. Murrays held back thousands of items that 


xg \ 
‘Su 


(o-— a a 


_ they weren’t ready to part with, and their 
} basement is filling 
up steadily with 
new materials. 
a They plan to leave 
most of it, too, to Duke. “All the 
magazines,” says Terry Murray. “We've got a 
lot of Argosy, which was a general-fiction 
pulp magazine that featured Zorro, Tarzan, 
Dr. Kildare—and all the science-fiction mag- 
azines that were used for my book.” They 
buy between thirty and forty new science- 
fiction books a month, including all of those 
on an annual published list of best first 
novels. They are stacked in the basement, 
nearly shoulder-high. 

“And we've got a big Edgar Rice Burroughs 
collection,” says Edwin Murray. “We’ve got 
all the books. The library got all the comic 
books, but we’ve still got the newspaper 
strips, the books, a lot of fanzines.” They even 
have Burroughs’ autograph—an endorse- 
ment on the back of a check drawn on his 











publisher as payment for a serialized story. 
The thing they don’t have is one of the 
most famous comic books of all—Action 
Comics No. 1, the introduction of Superman. 
They have No. 3—traded a No. 5 to get it. 
But No. 1, most coveted, has proved elusive. 
The cover features a man in blue tights and 
a red cape holding a green automobile ef- 
fortlessly aloft. That comic, Edwin Murray 
says, sold for one thin dime in 1938. It is 
now worth “five figures or better.” Pa 


hy Murray Collection index: 
http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/findaids/ 
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A renowned scholar and professor of intellectual property calls for freer access to information and ideas. 
































































his summer produced a career mile- mune from public scrutiny. A Politics of Intel- 
stone for James D. Boyle, William lectual Property analogized our current politics 
Neal Reynolds Professor at Duke Law _ of intellectual property to the environmen- 


School. Boyle received the annual tal politics of the 1940s and argued that we 
World Technology Award in Law for his need to learn from the theoretical and or- 
work on the theory and practice of protect- _ ganizational innovations of the environ- 
ing the “intellectual ecology” of the public mental movement. 
domain—the ideas and expressions that are Beyond his theoretical work, Boyle has 
free for all to use or build upon. helped to found or to advise several organi- 

Instituted in 2000, the awards are spon- _zations dealing with intellectual-property 


sored by a range of organizations, including __ issues, including Creative Commons, 

the American Association for the Advance- Duke’s Center for the Study of the Public 
ment of Science; NASDAQ; Microsoft; and Domain, and Public Knowledge. Before 
Time, Science, and Technology Review maga- coming to Duke, Boyle taught at Yale, 
zines. They honor especially innovative Harvard, the University of Pennsylvania, 
individuals and corporations for work of and American University, where he re- 
technological significance. ceived the faculty award for outstanding 


Boyle came to Duke Law in 2000. A lead- scholarship and research. 
ing legal theorist and social critic who has In the second annual Duke Magazine 
written in a wide range of areas, he produced | Campus Forum, Boyle had a public conver- 
“some of the most coherent work done in sation with Adrienne Davis, professor of 


the 1980s on a body of thought called Crit- law at the University of North Carolina at 
ical Legal Studies,” says Katharine Bartlett, | Chapel Hill. Davis is a frequent commen- 
law-school dean. “He is a well-known inter- _ tator on controversial issues of private law, 
disciplinary scholar whose work draws not property, and social power. The following is 
only on law and legal theory, but also litera- adapted from the conversation. 

ture, philosophy, political thought, and even 
computer science.” 


eae boaleact his 1992 TI On how he became interested in issues 
n articles and books since his 1992 Theory : 

; . ~ Of intellectual property 

of Law and Information, Boyle has argued 


that we have a number of crucial blind spots _ I’ve known Professor Boyle for a long time, and 
in the way we understand information and _he has been a real force in legal theory, interpre- 
intellectual property. His book Shamans, tation, and the politics of law, including incisive 


(Ofer wanyeraloy Ws 
Davis, left, 


interviews Boyle ~ 





Software, and Spleens focused on the way that critiques of the lines we try to draw between 
our ideas about original creation neglect the — public and private law. But about ten years ago, 
importance of accessing and building upon _he started doing this intellectual tinkering with 
existing creative works. Foucault in Cyber- the Internet and cyberspace. I remember think- 
space argued that we make too many policy ing, “What are you doing? Is this a new direc- 
decisions about the Internet by entrusting tion?” Can you tell us something about some of 
issues to a combination of technology and the early cases or conflicts that got you thinking 
private enforcement, both of which are im- —_ about these issues? 
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Well, you are right that it was actually a set 
of conflicts and cases that got me to focus 
on this area. I was writing an article about 
law and the information society—the regu- 
lation of information transfers in everything 
from insider trading to blackmail. This led 
me, inevitably, to the world of intellectual 
property and the lines between it and the 
rest of our legal traditions, such as free 
speech or privacy. Some of the cases draw- 
ing those lines were astounding. 

If | had to pick one that drew my atten- 
tion, it would be San Francisco Arts and 
Athletics Association v. the United States 
Olympic Committee. Congress, in its wisdom, 
had decided that the USOC needed to be 
able to control the use of its symbols. But 
they decided to give it much more than a 
trademark over the five rings. They passed a 
law that effectively said, “You, the USOC, 
control the word ‘Olympic.’ And no one 
can use it in any commercial or even non- 
commercial fundraising context without 
your permission.” 

To me, the non-commercial side of that 
law seemed like an obvious violation of the 
First Amendment: “Congress shall make no 
law abridging the freedom of speech.” Yet 
Congress is saying you can’t use the word 
“Olympic” unless the USOC gives permis- 
sion? The San Francisco Arts and Athletics 
Association, which was an association of 
gay athletes, wanted to hold a Gay Olympic 
Games—partly in order to make a political 
point and partly to undermine a series of 
anti-gay stereotypes. The USOC sent them 
a cease-and- desist letter. Understandably, 
the SFAA did not think that the 
Constitution allowed the Federal govern- 
ment to pass a law controlling the use of a 
general word like “Olympic.” Certainly they 
could stop people selling T-shirts that pur- 
ported to be from “the Olympics,” or using 
the interlinked circles that form the logo. 
But to stop gay athletes calling their games 
“the Gay Olympics”? Interestingly, the 
USOC had given other people permission 
to use it—the Special Olympics, for 
example. But when it came to the Gay 
Olympics, obviously believing that nothing 
was more foreign to the traditions of ancient 
Greece than homosexuality, they said, “No, 
this is where the line must be drawn!” 

The SFAA went to the Supreme Court 
and said, “This is a violation of the First 
Amendment.” And the Supreme Court 
said, effectively, “No, it’s not. This is a mat- 
ter of property. The USOC is not censoring 
you. It’s just not allowing you to use this 
word that it controls.” 

The case fascinated me, because it seemed 
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to suggest that, when you got into the do- 
main of property, you were in a place where 
the normal rules of constitutional law dis- 
appeared. You could say to someone, “I own 
the word Olympic, and you can’t use it.” 
Could you own the word “Democrat”? 
Could Congress say that “The Democratic 
Party has managed to give the word ‘Demo- 
crat’ very positive connotations; in order to 
support their work in the future, we hereby 
decree that no one may use it without their 
permission”? On the logic of this case, why 
not? One of the things the case illustrates, 
something, as you suggested, that has be- 
come central to my research, is that free- 
speech issues have been made invisible, 
because we've called them property issues. 


[A member of the audience asks:] I had a 
question about the tension between free speech 
and property rights. Suppose I wanted to start a 


team called the Duke Blue Devils. How would 


you write laws to disallow that? 


Well, what we want to do is make sure that 
you can't sell tickets to see the “Duke Blue 
Devils” when those are really just a bunch 
of your friends and not the people who play 
in Cameron Indoor Stadium. And we al- 
ready have laws that do that. But I don’t 
think that means that any fan who wants to 
call themselves a “Blue Devil” needs to pay 
a royalty to, or get permission from, the 
university—still less anyone who uses the 


word “blue” or “devil” or “duke.” In trade- 
mark law, for example, a soap company only 
controls the word “dove” as applied to Dove 
the soap. That trademark is not infringed by 
the people who make Dove the ice cream 
bar, because it’s a separate product. You 
don’t own the word “dove,” you own Dove 
as a symbol for soap. In general, you could 
only control other people’s use of a symbol if 
it was a commercial use, attached to a good 
that was confusingly similar. 

But now the law is losing its intellectual 
limitations and becoming just another gen- 
eral property right, like ownership of land— 
as though owning “Olympic” or “Democrat” 
were the same as owning a farm. 

But, really, it is unfair to focus on trade- 
mark. What I am interested in is the genera 
blindness to the importance of the limits on 
intellectual-property rights, blindness to the 
importance of the realm of material that is 
not owned or is not controlled. 


On the basis for intellectual-property laws 
Can you say a little bit more about why we 
even have intellectual property? About what it. 
supposed to be—the incentive it’s supposed to 
be giving to people? 





The idea behind intellectual property is tha 
we may need to give creators a limited right 
to exclude others from innovations that are 
expensive to make but cheap to copy. Be- 
cause the creator can exclude you, he can 


The record industry, 


| 


film industry, and so 


‘on have always seen 





| the free site of the 


‘Internet as a bug rather 
than a feature. 


make you pay to come in—make you pay to 
read the book, get the drug. The idea is to 
ive just enough of a legal monopoly to en- 
courage people to produce the next book, 
the next drug, the next Post-it note. This is 
a fabulous idea. It allows us to have a de- 
centralized system for the production of 
culture and innovation. On the other hand, 
if you make the monopolies too big, too long, 
too sweeping, you end up discouraging the 
very innovation you wanted to encourage. 
The next innovator can’t get access to the 
saw materials she needs. The jazz musician 
or collage artist or satirist is forbidden to 
efer to the prior works that form the basis 
‘or his new piece. It’s the balance between 
protection and freedom that is vital. 





Jn an unsuccessful challenge to the 
Sonvright Term Extension Act of 1998 


fsomeone were taking notes here, the 
sopyright in those notes would last for 
eventy years after the death of the author. 
hat’s courtesy of Eldred v. Ashcroft, a land- 
ark case decided last January in which the 
supreme Court upheld an extension of the 
erm of a copyright from fifty years to seven- 
years. Some of my Duke colleagues and I 
orked on an amicus curiae brief arguing 
gainst the extension. 
When copyright was initiated in the 
nited States, its term was fourteen years. 
Now, it could be 120 years, 150 years—this 





is a healthy looking audience—it depends 
how long you're all going to live. Congress 
has kept on extending copyrights, even for 
works that have already been created. 
They’ve done this despite the fact that the 
Constitution says Congress can only secure 
exclusive rights to authors and inventors 
for “limited times.” And because they are 
extending existing copyrights, they are fre- 
quently extending the term for dead authors, 
presumably expecting a surge of creativity 
from Hollywood’s graveyards. This is a little 
strange, because the clause says Congress 
can only do it in order to encourage the 
progress of science and the useful arts. It’s 
hard to see how extension is encouraging 
the creation of a work that already exists 
and whose author is dead. Copyright has an 
enormously valuable role to play in encour- 
aging a vibrant cultural marketplace. But 
when you are extending terms again and 
again over works that have already been 
created, it’s hard to avoid the conclusion 
that it’s just a form of corporate welfare. 

What was interesting about Eldred v. 
Ashcroft, which challenged copyright term 
extension, was the way the court dismissed 
the free-speech issue. In fact they did not 
seem to see a free-speech issue in the case. 
But how can that be true? For an extra 
twenty years, you are forbidden to make a 
collage out of that picture, to make a new 
arrangement of that song, to edit a new 
abridgement of that book. These are all 
classic First Amendment activities. Our 
copyright laws have been extended so often 
that now hardly anything enters the public 
domain. We have taken almost all of 
twentieth-century culture—every book or 
movie or photo or poem—and locked it up 
for another twenty years, when we know 
this has nothing to do with incentives. So if 
locking up most of twentieth-century culture, 
so that we cannot treat it the way we treat 
Shakespeare or Mozart, so that we can’t add 
to it, modify it for different audiences, reprint 
a cheap edition for poor kids—if that is not 
a law that implicates the freedom of speech, 
it’s hard for me to know what is. 





On digital libertarians and the Internet as a 
mechanism for global surveillance 


What is the role of the Internet in all this? 

What yow’re describing is a big cloak of state 
regulation. But I remember when the “digital 
libertarians,” as you called them, trumpeted the 
Internet as the end of the state. I want to read a 
passage from one of your articles describing 
their views: “The clumsy fingers of the leviathan 
cannot hold back the liquid flows of informa- 


tion; the sword’s swing arrives too late; the 
parties have already relocated to another juris- 
diction, hidden themselves with cryptography 
or ‘anonymous remailers,’ or simply vanished 
into the digital murk.” Aren't the digital liber- 
tarians right? 


The “digital libertarians” really thought that 
the Internet would mean the withering 
away of the state. The nature of the tech- 
nology meant that state power couldn’t be 
exercised. I think that view is wrong. In par- 
ticular, it underestimates our ability to change 
both the technology and the way that law 
affects it. This is a point the eminent legal 
scholar Larry Lessig has also made. The 
Internet is not a fixed entity. Right now, we 
associate it with relative anonymity, with 
relative lack of control. We think of it as a 
“technology of freedom’”—sometimes good 
freedom and sometimes bad. But all of that 
is changing. 

In the proposals that are being put for- 
ward right now, the Internet is actually seen 
as a technology of control, rather than as a 
technology of freedom. Our image of the 
Internet—anonymous, decentralized— 
could actually be inverted so that it becomes 
a global mechanism of surveillance. That 
possibility seems about as real or unreal as 
the anarchist one. As for the connection to 
my work on intellectual property? Well, 
what is the impetus for these changes, for 
the idea that each computer should have a 
unique identifier, that it should be impos- 
sible for me to read your e-books on my 
computer, or for you to play that song with- 
out the record company knowing about it? 
The answer is that these proposals come 
from the so-called “content companies,” 
the record industry, film industry, and so on, 
who have always seen the free side of the 
Internet as a bug rather than a feature. 

Now, it’s possible that, in the end, as a 
society, we might want greater controls, 
greater filtering, less anonymity, that we 
might want lots of Little Brothers in cyber- 
space. But if we want that, if we choose to 
change the characteristics of our communi- 
cations media—and I think we shouldn’t— 
it should be only after a sustained national 
conversation about freedom and security 
and competition and terrorism and civil 
liberties. 

Stepping back for a moment, if you put 
together all of the things we have talked 
about today, what’s the problem? I think it is 
in the multiple blindnesses involved. First, 
you take some of the issues that are actually 
free-speech issues and re-describe them as 
property issues; the restraints on speech 
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become invisible, as if the state were not 
involved in writing those rules in the first 
place. Then, you make a lot of the regula- 
tion dissolve into the technical level, so you 
don't realize you're being regulated. It just 
turns out you can’t do what you want to do 
because the DVD won't let you or your 
computer won't let you and it would be a 
crime, literally, to try to change its settings. 
Again, the regulation is invisible. 

Then, finally, there is the idea of using 
private bodies to regulate. The state does 
not always have to regulate citizens directly. 
It can make private parties—universities or 
liable for 





Internet-service pr¢ yviders, say 
policing the individuals who use their ser- 
vices, and then rely on the private parties 

to regulate behavior. Again the role of the 
state, and the political choices involved, are 
much less obvious, harder to criticize. These 
turn out to be three really effective ways of 
regulating cyberspace. 

Let’s be clear. A lot of those forms of reg- 
ulation might be completely justified. The 
worrying thing is that, in each of the areas I 
have described, we are not having an ade- 
quate democratic debate about the central 
and serious issues of free speech, competi- 
tion, and the future of our communications 
infrastructure. Invisibility is a handicap if 
one is trying to have a serious national dis- 
cussion about principle and policy. 


On the “commons of the mind” 


A lot of what you've been working on in the last 
couple of years is this question of public space. 
You said that part of what we see in the debate 
is that the public domain, the “commons of the 
mind,” is disappearing both literally and 
conceptually. What is the “commons of the 
mind”? Why should we care about it? 


The whole point of intellectual property 
was that it was to be this very thin layer of 
property wrapped around a very thick layer 
of public stuff that no one could own, and 
on which everyone could build. 

You can own the particular sequence of 
words that you write down in a book, but 
you can’t own the facts you're reporting on. 
“Archduke Ferdinand was assassinated 
today”—you can’t own that. You can’t own 
the value of pi. You can’t own the idea that 
“freedom is good.” You can’t own facts. You 
can’t own ideas. You can own a thin layer of 
expression and invention—the realm that 
lies between facts on the one hand, and 
ideas on the other. And, even in the realm 
of invention or expression, after a while the 
intellectual-property rights would expire, 
and the books and patents would go back 
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into the public domain. My point has been 
that we have gradually become fixated on 
the property side of things, and have forgot- 
ten the value of the other realm. 

So, why should people care? About four 
years ago, I was teaching at Yale, and I was 
doing some research one night on the Inter- 
net. And my eight-year-old son came in and 
said, “What are you doing?” I was on the 
Library of Congress catalogue. I was looking 
for this book that was written in the 1930s, 
of interest only to a few people like me, by 
an obscure economist from 
Wisconsin. And I wasn’t sure 
if the one I had found was the 
right one. So my son said, 
“Well, why don’t you just click 
on it?” He reached over my 
shoulder and clicked on the 
title—more bibliographic 
information came up. He was 
puzzled. He said, “Where do 
you click to get the book?” I 
said, “Well, you can’t click to 
get the book.” “Why not?” he 
asked, because in his ex- 
perience on the Internet, 
when you click on something, 
you get it. I said, “Because it’s copyrighted.” 
He asked whether anyone was publishing it 


now. I had to tell him that it was out of print. 


He wanted to know whether the person who 
wrote it was alive. The answer to that, too, 
was no. He asked whether anyone was 
interested in selling this book. Again, no. 
“So, why can’t you click to get the book?” he 
asked. I said, “It just doesn’t work that way.” 
I said, “Go to bed.” 

But think about his question for a mo- 
ment. The Library of Congress has all this 
wonderful material in it. It’s a vast, wonder- 
ful pudding of books and songs and pictures 
and old movies. Maybe, about a raisin’s 
worth of that pudding is still being exploited 
commercially. Ninety-eight or -nine percent 
of works exhaust all of their commercial 
value in the first five to six years. But we lock 
them up for another hundred years. 

We’re locking up this whole beautiful 
pudding of books and songs and movies in 
order to protect a tiny raisin inside it. That 
is so incredibly inefficient. It’s not that I’m 
against protecting expression with property 
rights. I think it’s a great idea. In fact, I 
would rather give the people who are still 
commercially exploiting their books and 
movies and songs three times as much 
money as they’re currently getting, provided 
that we get access to all the rest of the stuff 
free. It seems literally insane to deny access 
to books no one is publishing and movies no 


The worrying thing is that we are 
not having an adequate democratic 


debate about the central and 


serious issues of free speech, 
competition, and the future of our 
communications infrastructure. 


one is showing—they’re just sitting rotting 
in acan or ona shelf somewhere. We 
should be able to work out a world in which 
you can click to get the old, out-of-print 
book, and still protect Harry Potter with 
intellectual-property rights. But we haven't. 
It seems to me, there is a loss we should care 
about here—the loss of the public domain. 


On the need to bring hack the “opposite 
of property” 

There’s a bigger issue here, something we 
have lost sight of. I can’t find any better 
name for it than the “opposite of property.” 
We understand the importance of property 
very well. If you own something, you'll take 
care of it. You'll have incentives to invest in| 
it. This is the argument for property: You'll 
take care of your field; you'll look after your 
book. And all of this is true. Yet, there’s als 
a value to the opposite of property—the 
outside of property, the stuff that anyone 
can use without permission. 

I can talk to you in English, and you can 
respond without paying a licensing fee to 
anyone. We don’t need to say, “Are you li- 
censed to use English version 4.0?” “I’m 
sorry, I run English version 5.0.” That’s a 
commons. That language is a commons, an 
it’s an extraordinarily valuable commons. 
It’s something we share that allows us to 
communicate. No one owns it; everyone ca 
use it. So, that’s the idea: Resources can b 








' ‘used without permission, without fee—ideas, 
facts, linguistic forms, genres, the twelve-bar 
_ blues, the boy-meets-girl story, E=mc’. We 
have to have a balance between that and the 
stuff we lock up. But, right now, we seem to 
live forgotten the balance. We have made 

| invisible the commons, the outside, the 

_ public domain—the opposite of property. 


| 

On saving intellectual property 

Are you a dot communist? In other words, are 
you inherently skeptical of property rights, and 
do you see all these cyber issues just as one 
more point toward why we shouldn't have 
broperty at all? 





No, I actually think Iam one of the last de- 
enders of intellectual property. If you take 
he very valid function of intellectual 
roperty, which is to encourage people to 

| produce new stuff—new books, new songs, 
new drugs—and you apply these “legal 

steroids” to it, so that it just bloats and 

tows and gets bigger and bigger without 

| onstraint, two things are going to happen. 
One is, people are going to lose all respect 
tit. The other is that you’re actually going 

0 end up impeding the very process of 

teativity that you were trying to encourage. 
ere is a silly example. A lot of filmmakers 
ave to be incredibly careful that they never 
Im anything that might have any intellec- 
al-property rights over it. My colleague 

Neil Netanel told me a story about a great 


documentary on opera from the stagehands’ 
perspective by John Else. It’s called Sing 
Faster: The Stagehands’ Ring Cycle. During 
one scene, Brunhilde is dying up above, 
interminably. Down below, the stagehands 
are engaged in their little game of cards; 
above their heads, a TV is playing a little 
snippet from The Simpsons. It’s a lovely little 
pop-culture moment. And it lasts for about 
four seconds. To make the movie, Else had 
to “clear the rights” to that sequence. He 
went to Fox TV. They said, “That’s fine. It’ll 
cost you $10,000.” He said, “No, no, no. I 
don’t want to put on The Simpsons. I just 
want to show three, out-of-focus seconds of 
Homer Simpson in the background.” “Yeah, 
ten thousand dollars.” 

As it ended up, he actually had to edit it 
out. It’s hard for me to see this as intellectual 
property fulfilling its role of encouraging 
people to create new works. It actually 
sounds more like a set of obstacles. What I 
want to do is not end intellectual property, 
but save it. Keep it as something people re- 
spect, something that is obviously valuable, 
not something that people associate only 
with pointless bureaucracy, snooping, and 
unnecessary controls. 


On the politics of intellectual property 
You've said that the process of restating political 
issues as intellectual-property issues produces 
“anesthetic effects,” legally and politically. In 


your current work, you're talking about the need 
for us to develop the “politics of intellectual 
property.” You've analogized it to the politics of 
environmentalism of the Fifties and the Sixties. 
What do you mean? 


I make the analogy to environmentalism, 
because, as I started working on this ten or 
twelve years ago, it seemed like an over- 
whelming task. Even intellectual-property 
professors sometimes didn’t see that there 
was an issue. Certainly, when I talked to 
people around the country in 
different fields, they had 
never thought about the 
public domain, even though 
it (and its benefits) was all 
around them. And I thought, 
Well, who has dealt with 
something like this success- 
fully? Who has made visible 
something that was previ- 
ously concealed? The answer 
is, the environmentalists. 
The environmentalist 
movement convinced groups 
that appear totally separate, 
even opposed—the bird 
watcher and the duck hunter, say—that 
they had something in common. Actually, 
now hunters’ groups are among the biggest 
to support protecting wetlands. That’s 
remarkable. Political scientists talk about 
“interests” as though these are something 
issued to you at birth. But interests are 
something that human beings make up, 
something we create through social con- 
struction in the world. 
The environmentalists made people real 
ize that they had a common interest in a 
thing called “the environment,” something 
that had been invisible before. Similarly, those 
of us who work in this area are trying to 
convince programmers, scientists, musicians, 
artists, authors, researchers, scholars, edu- 
cators, that they have an interest in the 
public domain. One of the great things 
about legal academia is engaging with ideas 
that actually matter. It’s a wonderful com- 
bination of intellectual fascination and 
practical importance. At Duke I am fortu- 
nate enough to have colleagues—David 
Lange and Jerry Reichman in particular— 
who have literally set the terms for this 
debate over the last twenty years. And one 
of the things that we’ve been trying to do is 
to reframe the way the world thinks about 
intellectual property—actually to “create” 
a notion of a public domain, the same way 
the environmentalists “created” the en- 
vironment. To make visible the invisible. 
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Through the Ces of children 


Two recent graduates 
put cameras in the hands 
of young refugees to help 
them—and us—see more 
clearly 

the 

world 
around 
them. 





Photos of 
refugee life 


“This reminds me 
something of 


death 


like phantoms.” 


, they seem 


Elver José Lozano Torres, 12 years old 
Colombia 


ational Geographic, the gold standard 
of global photography, recently 
featured in its Explorers Hall in 
Washington the sort of shots it 





doesn’t typically run in its own pages. The 
images were taken by photographers with 
fingers just long enough to reach the but- 
tons and faces more likely to be in front of 
the lens than behind it. 

The exhibit, “Lives in Transition: Expres- 


sions of Refugee Youth,” which opened on 


Vorld Refugee Day, June 20, and ran through 
Bs August, grew out of the adventure- 
seeking spirits and humanitarian inclinations 
of Shin Takeda ’01 and Alex Fattal ’01, both 
experienced amateur photographers and 
friends from college. Upon graduating they 
founded the AjA Project, a nonprofit pho- 
tography program that provides young 
refugees around the world with cameras and 
darkrooms and instruction in composition 
to document life ever threatened by war— 
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as they see it. (AjA stands for a Spanish 
phrase meaning “supporting self-sufficiency.”) 
Their yearlong ventures into mountains 
and jungles in places the U.S. State Depart- 
ment strongly advises people not to go 
(Colombia and Burma) ran counter to good 
judgment, but the resulting show ran coun- 
_ ter, rather refreshingly, to the traditional 
way of depicting refugee life in that maga- 
zine and many others. 
“We tend to victimize in the Western 


world, to only see refugees as depressed or 
suffering,” says Takeda, the organization’s 
president, who spent every summer during 
college in the same Thai refugee camp for 
the Karen, an ethnic minority fleeing the 
Burmese military and the world’s longest- 
running civil war. “What we want to do is 
give the kids the freedom to dictate how 
others see them. It’s not our place to influence 
what the viewer thinks. We leave that up to 
the children. They are the photographers.” 


“Record of Truth”: The Karen, an ethnic group of Burma, have been 


with the aid of instructors. 





| oppressed by the military dictatorship of Burma (Myanmar) for more than 
_ fifty years. The civil war in the mountainous eastern part of the country 
has resulted in an exodus of over 120,000 Karens across the border into 
refugee camps in Thailand. Opposite: children shoot and process photos, 


During Takeda’s first visit to the camp, 
Karen guerilla fighters learned that he was a 
photographer and invited him to join them 
on a trek to a village they’d been driven out 
of, in hopes that he would publicize their 
plight. Somewhat hesitantly, Takeda went 
along, hiking through rebel territory to 
within an hour of an enemy outpost. Daily 
mortar rounds and gunfire had left the few 
remaining villagers in a state of constant 
fear. Many had suffered a wound of some 
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EN LoS PMcs_ KHON MATASO Newt seKe 
AM Velarde AYAOS, RHETENTIC Er ANG CoSade 
NATAgen, A un ceAo® Lo TORWRAQON Ve covTA- 
Ron va wETAL YLo setagen desde hor 
ENEVTake ataes muertos alle Aveses 


Vina AXGS abnes y 2e9RUES NOS Moan 
YES AETAW GoteNaloTMBS ¥ Las Eeqcu 
ENTIAN, GoteSo YO TOME ENTE FOTO. 





“The children have 
many toys made out 
of bamboo, rubber 
bands, cans, and old 
flip-flops.” 

Naw Denis Paw 

Karen camp, Thailand 
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‘In Pines they've killed lots of people, they've raped girls. For example last year they 
tortured a man, they cut him in half and left him naked. They've found girls dead there. 
Sometimes they rape girls and kill them afterwards and leave them there until they are 
found. That’s why I took this photo.” 

Jazmin Gonzalez Pineda, 11 years old 
Colombia 
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sort, and the latest round of sustained 
shelling, two months before Takeda’s arrival, 
had left four dead. “It made me want to help 
them in a more permanent way than giving 


aid and food,” he recalls. 


The next summer, following his sophomore 
year, he returned with a backpack full of 
forty-dollar, point-and-shoot cameras, which 
he lent to children in the village and which 
they returned at the end of class each day. 
He built a darkroom out of bamboo, using 
car batteries to power its timer, light table, 


“After we stayed in 
Thaw Leh Hita for one 
week, we came to a 
refugee camp. A section 
leader came and asked 
us questions, then a 
camp leader gave us 
food. We lived in section 
1 for four years then we 
moved to section 6, a we 
new section. When we 
moved to section 6, a 
new section leader 
arranged food distri- 
bution for us. We were 
given rice, fish paste, 
yellow bean, oil, and 
charcoal. They also 
gave some clothes for us. 
I have better clothes 
than before. They also 
distributed bamboos, so 
we prepared the lot and 
built our house.” 


Saw Moo Doh Wah, 10 yearsold 
Karen camp, Thailand 





and safelight. He taught the kids the basics 
of photography— 
well as his native 


akeda speaks Karen as 


anese—and enlisted 
the help of volunteer community leaders 
(the AjA now pays them modest salaries) to 
continue the project in his absence. “Take 
pictures that express yourselves,” he told 
the children. “Tell your stories.” 

After graduating, Alex Fattal left for Co- 
lombia on a Fulbright grant to study photo- 
journalism with some of the trade’s most 
battle-hardened professionals. The conflict 


between the FARC (Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia) and the Colombian 
government has been raging for more than 
thirty-five years. While there he taught a 
photography class to refugee children on the 
outskirts of Bogota. Following Takeda’s lead, 
he set up a darkroom, handed out cameras 
to his students, and hired a staff of local 
educators to oversee the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the workshops. 

“We want to break the dynamic of foreign 
photographers,” Fattal told the Seattle Times 





“Here my parents 
were fighting 
because my dad had 
money and didn't 
tell my mom and 
spent Ul; they're not 
fighting anymore.” 


Wilson David Rodrigues 
10 years old, Colombia 
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I asked professor Nelson if I could take a picture of 
him, and he said no, so I took a picture like this, without 
him knowing.... He helps us learn; he helped me to 
divide already. Now I know more than before.... My two 
older brothers also studied here. They left well-prepared, 
now my brother is in eighth grade, and my other brother 
is in sixth. I hope that I leave here like my brothers.” 


Viviana Jazmiry Moreno Garcia, 10 years old 
Colombia 


“This is my dad and I thank God that he got a job and 
can maintain my mom and us. That’s why I respect the 
way my dad is, formal, with lots of possibilities to get ahead.” 


José William Claros Conde, 10 years old 
Colombia 














during an exhibit of the Colombian children’s 
works in Seattle last December, titled 
“Shooting Cameras for Peace.” “Even if it’s 
a Colombian photographer, it’s an upper- 
class guy who comes in and takes pictures 
and leaves.” 

As Takeda told The Washington Post, “by 
_ documenting his or her life, the young refu- 
gee has learned to be a protagonist rather 
than a victim.” The black-and-white images, 
excerpted here from the Washington exhi- 
bit, are a study in perspectives. War jolts, 


_misaligns, alters one’s angle. And the lack of 


_ professional polish is, in this context, appro- 
priate—a touch of the genuine, a testament 


to the unaffected simplicity, the pure im- 
pressions of the taker. The photographers 
have pointed the camera at the things they 
love (pets, teachers, baby sisters) and the 
things that haunt them (death, blindness, 
the enemy), and have rendered, by their 
subjectivity, the kind of picture—intimate 
and with a knowing eye—that the outsider’s 
lens can never quite catch. 

—Patrick Adams 


“Lives in Transition: Expressions of Refugee 
Youth” will open at the United Nations Secre- 
tariat Building in early 2004. 


qn www.djaproject.org 





















Self-Portrait 


“My name is Nargiz 
Alizadeh, and I am 
12 years old. Iam 
from Afghanistan. 
I went to Russia. I 
left when I was ten 
years and a half. 

I came to the 
United States and 
I go to El Cajon 
Middle School.” 


Ajh’s “Journey” project in 
San Diego targets recently 
resettled refugee teen- 
agers, mainly from 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Somalia, 
Togo, and Sudan. 
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CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR EXECUTIVES 


By MATTHEW BURNS 


Duke Corporate Education Inc., 
a for-profit venture, develops 
and teaches executive- and 
managerial-training courses 
for Fortune 500 companies 
around the world. 


block behind home plate at the old 
Durham Athletic Park, close enough 
to smell the hot dogs on game day but 
too far back to snag a long foul ball, 
sits the office of an unusual start-up business. 
The converted tobacco warehouse is just 
north of Durham's downtown loop road. But, 
like the trailblazing company it houses, it’s 
far enough off the beaten path that part of 
the street leading to the entrance is gravel. 
Inside, the office sports sleek wooden floors, 
exposed ceiling beams and ductwork, and 
huge windows through which sunlight pours. 
While some young employees sit at their cu- 
bicles quietly typing away on computers, 
managers hold meetings in conference rooms 
that bear the names of innovative thinkers 
through the ages: Aristotle, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Marshatl McLuhan. This isn’t the head- 
quarters of some fledgling biotechnology com- 
pany working on a breakthrough drug. Nor 
is it home to a dot-com company that has sur- 
vived the implosion of the Internet boom. It 
is the office of Duke Corporate Education 
Inc., informally known as Duke CE, an oper- 
ation established three years ago by the Fu- 
qua School of Business to develop and teach 
executive- and managerial-training courses 
for Fortune 500 companies. It’s a self-styled 
hybrid: “a cross between a business and a 
university.” The corporate structure is that 
of a stand-alone, for-profit company, with 
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Duke University as the majority shareholder. 

The venture marks Duke’s first major fo- 
ray into for-profit services, a nascent but, ac- 
cording to experts, growing field for colleges 
nationwide. Already, the medical school is 
in the final stages of drawing up plans for 
a business incubator that would combine 
university research projects with outside in- 
vestment, and nursing-school officials have 
discussed the idea of packaging and selling 
parts of the school’s curriculum to other in- 
stitutions. 

“More people are looking at scenarios like 
this,” says Michael B. Goldenstein, director of 
the education practice at the Washington, 
D.C., law firm Dow, Lohnes & Alberston, 
which has helped structure several for-profit 
ventures for universities. “It’s a legitimate 
way to expand the reach of the university 
and build on the talent and research they’ve 
created.” 

That’s the foundation that the president 
of Duke CE, Blair Sheppard, wanted to ex- 
ploit when he came up with the idea for the 
company. Like many leading business schools, 
Fuqua had provided executive training to 
corporate customers for years, letting pro- 
fessors build courses around their specialties, 
from personnel management to marketing 
to finance. Fuqua had been so successful at it 
that corporate education had become a huge 
profit center for the school, and national 


rankings of such programs consistently placec 
Duke among the top providers. 

But in the mid-1990s Sheppard, a Fuquz 
professor, saw that corporate education wa: 
evolving faster than universities could adapt 
to handle it: Major companies were seeking 
more customized training programs that 
could be taught worldwide. Duke’s acade. 
mic culture, as at most universities, is driver 
by research and focuses on individual disci- 
plines, while custom corporate programs us- 
ually focus on solving business problems that 
cut across several disciplines and must be 
delivered quickly and in ways that cater te 
the changing needs of individual clients. 

“Education is more strategic than before, 
and it’s much more large-scale,” Sheppard 
says. “Much more ongoing learning and con- 
tinuous adaptation is needed today. Compa- 
nies aren’t interested in the old, two-day 
training of top executives. They want some- 
one who understands their marketing needs 
or organizational needs, for example, an 
can work with them to get them where the 
want to go.” 

The shift in focus almost necessitated 
change in how Duke handled corporate ed 
ucation. Sheppard saw two options: give th 
field over to private educational companie 
like Pearson and management-consultin 
firms like McKinsey & Company, or creat 
an entirely new structure that could gro 
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and change with the industry. In his mind, 
the first choice wasn’t an option. 

“We had built a really neat thing with our 
corporate-education program—it was a 
fairly precious jewel to the business school. 
[It would be an irresponsible act to let that 
asset wilt and atrophy,” he says. “As long as 
the program was a modest size, it could co- 
exist with the university culture. But if it grew 
the way we wanted it to grow, it could put 
that culture and everything that we have 
built around it over the years at risk.” 

Fuqua faculty members were well aware of 
the risks posed by the corporate education 
program, according to Dean Douglas Breeden. 
Professors feared losing a balance between 
theoretical research and practical applica- 
tions if executive training and the money it 
brought in became a primary focus for the 
business school, he says. So they were willing 
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to go along with the Duke CE experiment. 
By moving outside the university's walls, 
the company was able to draw on other re- 
sources and try out new teaching methods, 
Sheppard says. For example, the company 
built a database of more than 1,200 business- 
school professors, former executives, and 
consultants across the globe who can teach 
courses to thousands of people on several 


continents—providing flexibility that Har- 


vard University, the Wharton School of 


Business, and other competitors aren’t able 
to match. 

“Most business schools can’t scale up to 
serve very large corporate audiences,” says 
David Miller, Duke CE’s director of business 
development, noting that 
other schools are limited 
by faculty size and and 


teaching schedules. 










“We can put together a course in a matter of 
months that meets a client’s needs and teach 
it to groups in Europe, Asia, and North 
America at the same time. Companies want 
that ability, so that all of their managers are 
working off the same page.” 

Jim Gray, Fuqua’s associate dean for mar- 
keting and communications, says the com- 
pany purposely chose to set up shop in trendy 
off-campus digs to help it assume the ap- 
pearance and mindset of an entrepreneurial 
business, not an academic venture. And 
Duke CE officials and employees have been 
able to view their corporate customers not 
merely as students, but as partners in re- 
search; the classroom as a setting where in- 
teraction and innovative instructional tech- 
niques can be applied and adapted te 
achieve a desired result. “We’re creating 
interaction with the firms. We’re bring- 





ultinational corporations have to 
worry about global politics these 
days almost as much as sales 
strategy and production efficiency. 
To help them face these new challenges, Duke 
Corporate Education Inc. has entered a joint 
venture with Enterprise LSE, the commercial 
arm of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, to provide executive-educa- 
tion courses that blend proven management 
procedures with geopolitical insight. 

“As large corporations contemplate the world, 
they’re looking for a broader set of under- 
standing than what has traditionally been 
available,” says Simon Flemington, chief 
executive of Enterprise LSE. “Their core 
duties are absolutely vital, but global players 
realize there are other fundamentals that one 
needs to be aware of.” 

With access to more than 400 London 
School of Economics faculty members, who 
specialize in subjects from political science to 
anthropology, Enterprise LSE can incorporate 
views on issues like the economic implications 
of the World Trade Organization or post-Iraq 
social and political trends into the customized 
marketing, finance, and other business- 
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oriented classes that Duke CE now develops 
for its Fortune 500 courses, says Flemington. 

“The complexity of the world is really 
ratcheting up, and it’s more difficult to man- 
age a large organization,” says David Miller, 
director of business development for Duke 
CE. “We’re trying to stay one step ahead of 
that complexity by anticipating that corporate 
customers will seek the information that 
LSE brings.” 

The joint venture—it carries the long, if 
unremarkable, name Duke Corporate Edu- 
cation and Enterprise LSE—offers LSE access 
to Duke CE’s management-school competen- 
cies and its technical-design expertise, which 
London’s Financial Times has recognized as 
the best in the world, Flemington says. In 
fact, it was Duke CE’s technology that first 
brought the two for-profit operations together. 
Officials began discussing a partnership while 
negotiating terms to allow Enterprise LSE 
to adopt the D4 software platform Duke 
CE uses to build online segments of its 
custom courses. 

Officials declined to discuss the ownership 


structure of the venture, which is based in 
London, although Miller says Duke CE will 


be “the lead partner.” A search is on for a 
managing director, but the lack of a full-time 
leader hasn’t stopped managers on both sides 
of the Atlantic from pushing ahead on various 
fronts. LSE faculty members already are 
working with Duke CE to develop corporate 
programs on health care, and Enterprise LSE 
has initiated contact with several organiza- 
tions in Russia, where LSE and Duke will 
now work together. 

Miller says none of Duke’s multinational 
customers has sought a political angle to their 
executive-education classes—yet. But he says 
that building the structure to offer it to them 
in the future is “a well-researched risk.” 

“It’s a little bit of a bet, but Duke Corpor- 
ate Education is an innovative, risk-taking 
venture,” he says. The courses are designed 
to help executives “see the world through a 
different lens.” 

“The London School of Economics, in ad- 
dition to having a global presence that will 
expand our current reach, offers us the chance 
to introduce executives to different perspec- 
tives and new ways of thinking and conduct- 
ing business.” 

—Matthew Burns 





tures of universities, such as creativity, and 
influencing corporate cultures,” Sheppard 
says. “Universities tend to take a long view. 
They generate knowledge without knowing 
whether it has any utility. We’re using a 
blended model of faculty working alongside 
executives to create something that will have 
meaning and a practical purpose for people.” 

ABB Power T&D Company Inc., a Ral- 
eigh-based unit of the giant European pro- 
ducer of industrial-automation technology 








and electric-power-generation and -transmis- 
sion equipment, has used Duke CE to create a 
leadership-development program for hun- 
dreds of junior-level managers, a follow-up 
course for graduates of that program, and a 
course on pricing tactics. The company re- 
viewed proposals from Harvard, Stanford, and 
the University of Michigan, but was attracted 
to the working relationship and the flexibility 
Duke CE offered, says Cheryl A. Sulborski, a 
vice president for human resources at ABB. 
“Most schools didn’t want our input. They 
said, ‘Here’s how we teach executives. Don’t 
tell us how to do it.’ Duke was very coopera- 
tive and based the course on what we wanted 
to do,” Sulborski says. The courses are taught 





by a combination of Duke CE instructors 
and ABB executives. “Duke people provide 
the academic background, while our execu- 
tives give a practical view. There’s a good 
match between what both sides say, and peo- 
ple come away with a good idea of how to 
apply what they have learned.” The inter- 
active creative process is what officials say 
really sets Duke CE apart from competitors 
aside from its status as a for-profit com- 
pany, which they note is inextricably linked 
to the way it operates. 
Many of the company’s 





developers have back- 
grounds in the corporate 
world instead of academe, 
and they work with repre- 
sentives of each company 
to determine the goals of 
a course and to establish a 
curriculum and outline the 
teaching methods needed 


to achieve those goals. 
“Our competitors be- 
lieve content is everything, 
so they take lectures right 
out of the classroom and 
configure it for compan- 
ies,” Miller says. “We're 
trying to connect training 
to business strategy. We 
build our content and our 
distribution. If you want 
the lesson to be learned 
and put into practice, how it’s taught to peo- 
ple is just as important as what is taught. So 
we do everything from the ground up, accord- 
ing to what the client is trying to accomplish.” 
Distribution could include face-to-face 
classes taught by some of the hundreds of 
instructors in the Duke CE database, online 
learning, or both. The company uses technol- 
ogy owned by Fuqua for online instruction. 
The D4 platform software was developed in 
1995 for Fuqua’s Global MBA program, and 
the school later sold the software to Pensare, 
a California-based Internet company that 
wanted to refine it and use it to mass-market 
online business-education courses. When the 
Internet bust forced Pensare into bankrupt- 


cy two years ago, Fuqua anted up more than 
$1 million to outbid other business schools 
to regain the rights to the software. 

John Gallagher, Duke CE’s vice president 
for learning technology and development, is 
reluctant to reveal what makes D4 such a 
valuable tool to the company in its develop- 
ment of customized corporate courses, say- 
ing only that it goes beyond having people 
sit in front of their computers reading les- 
sons and typing in responses. “We recognize 
students have their own experiences to share 
and are able to create a context for mean- 
ingful discussion and to extract insights,” he 
says. “We're not just digitizing a small part of 
the classroom experience for a download.” 

The combination of creative processes, 
technology, and global reach offered by Duke 
CE has attracted almost three-dozen major 
clients, including British Airways, the Ford 
Motor Company, IBM, Merck & Co., Gold- 
man Sachs, and The New York Times Com- 


“Companies aren't interested in the old, two-day 
training of top executives. They want someone 
who understands their needs and can work with 
them to get them where they want to go.” 


BLAIR SHEPPARD, President, Duke CE 


pany. Some, like ABB, use the company re- 
peatedly for different training needs. In May, 
the Financial Times of London ranked Duke 
CE first in an assessment of customized 
corporate-education programs worldwide. 
But the economic recession and the fall- 
off in business travel after the September 
2001 terrorist attacks have cut into the cor- 
porate-training market over the last two 
years, creating problems for the company 
that would be less pronounced if it were still 
under Fuqua’s wing. With business failing to 
keep pace with initial growth projections, 
Duke CE was forced to lay off about 13 
percent of its work force in late 2001 and 
has not filled the positions of some em- 
ployees who have left. A number of desks in 
the company’s office remain empty months 
after the cutbacks—devoid even of compu- 
ters—a sign that Duke is committed to 
keeping expenses in line with more slowly 
expanding revenue. Although plans call for 
eventually bringing in outside investors to 
help raise more capital and spread the risk of 
ownership, the university is currently still 
the primary owner of Duke CE—some em- 
ployees own minor stakes—and Breeden, 
the Fuqua dean, says the lack of profits at 
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the company has been a concern. 

Phe company lost an undisclosed amount 
in fiscal 2002 after recording about $18 mil- 
lion in revenue. It generated $24 million in 
revenue in fiscal 2003, which ended in June, 
allowing the company to begin paying a por- 
tion of the annual royalty it owes to Fuqua 
for using D4 and tor borrowing professors to 
teach some corporate-education classes, 
Sheppard says. “A lot of this is a matter of 
timing, and they've had a bad run with 
everything that has happened in the busi- 
ness world over the past year or so,” Breeden 
says. “We understand that, but we also have 
had discussions with them about profit- 
ability—we are a business-oriented institu- 
tion, after all. We challenge them on their 
business plan, and they are responding.” 

The burden of meeting such challenges, 
the fear of tarnishing brand names that uni- 
versities have nurtured for decades, and the 
difficulty of dealing with potential conflicts 
with their academic mission are some reasons 





why so few universities have breached the for- 
profit services arena, according to experts. 
Officials with Duke Clinical Research In- 
stitute, for example, have, over the years, 
discussed the idea of splitting the operation, 
which performs clinical studies on experi- 
mental drugs and treatment methodologies, 
from the Duke Medical Center. But Director 
Robert Califf says those conversations al- 
ways reached the same conclusion: DCRI’s 
research mission would be compromised if it 
became a for-profit company, where the 
bottom line would always vie with academic 
merit in determining which projects to 
pursue. “There’s a great advantage to being 
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inside Duke, and there's little reason for us 
to be separate from the university,” he says. 

Still, the interest in developing new sources 
of revenue, especially when college adminis- 
trators are facing declining investment re- 
turns on their endowments and are hard- 
pressed to continually raise tuition to help pay 
for escalating costs, is beginning to erode argu- 
ments against pursuing for-profit ventures. 

“These are more of a long-term economic 
investment than a short-term answer to finan- 
cial problems, but they do represent another 
revenue stream,” says Damon Monetta, di- 
rector of communications for the National 
Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers, which monitors financial is- 
sues and promotes sound fiscal practices at 
universities across the country. 

NACUBO counted fewer than two-dozen 
for-profit companies affiliated with universi- 
ties nationwide in 2000, many of which were 


set up to run university-owned hotels or con- 
ference facilities; Monetta says the number 


has grown slightly since then. But Goldstein, 
the Washington lawyer, points to Duke CE’s 
financial situation and notes, “If you go into 
something like this, it has to be with the no- 
tion of expanding research, because nobody 
is making huge money on this.” 

Sheppard and Breeden say Duke CE is ex- 
perimenting with teaching methods that, if 
successful, can be taken back to Fuqua and 
applied there. University officials also recog- 
nize the research opportunities offered by 
Duke CE. John Burness, senior vice president 
for public affairs and government relations, 
says that planning for the company stretched 
on for several years, as officials examined the 


business plan to be certain that there was 
market worth exploring. Drawing up docu 
ments that spelled out Duke CE’s relationshiy 
with the university was also a protractec 
process, he says, adding that Duke CE woulc 
never have gotten a green light if it were ; 
bad idea. (The same has been true for Duk 
Translational Medicine Inc., the for-profi 
venture being planned by the School of Med 
icine. Likewise, the School of Nursing is a lon; 
way off from possibly packaging part of it 
curriculum for resale to other nursing school 
after holding some preliminary discussion 
on the idea, says Eileen Watts Welch, assoiat 
dean for development and external affairs.) 

Still, Burness says that he doesn’t see : 
wave of for-profit ventures in Duke’s future 
even if Duke CE and others thrive and be 
come important partners for the university 
“These are unique cases where there’s a1 
advantage to creating this type of arrange 
ment, and I don’t expect that to happen ver 
often,” he says, noting that the universit 


“We can put together 
a course in a matter 
of months that meets 
a Client's needs and 
teach it to groups in 
Europe, Asia, and 
North America at the 
same time.” 


DAVID MILLER 
Director of business development, 


Duke CE 


doesn’t have any coordinated effort to ex: 
plore potential for-profits. 

Sheppard says he is “guardedly proud” o 
Duke CE’s first three years of operation 
noting that its ability to recover from some 
early missteps and slowly build a foundatior 
for future growth—all in the midst of a mis 
erable economy—has proved his experimen 
a success. “It’s hard to be a world leader i 
education if you’re not willing to experi 
ment,” he says. “You have to attempt t 
push boundaries.” 


Burns is a freelance writer in Raleigh, Nort 
Carolina. 
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Hunting Midnight 
By Richard Zimler ’77. Delacorte Press, 2003. 
512 pages. $24.95. 





unting Midnight is the story of “a Por- 

tuguese-Scottish Jew who was raised 

in an atheist household believing he 

was a Christian by birth and whose 
most beloved friend was an African Bush- 
man.” Phew. Spanning the years 1798 to 
1825 and set mostly in Portugal and the 
United States, this novel would be dubbed a 
bildungsroman, were it not that the narrator 
sounds pretty much the same at seven years 
old as he does at thirty-five. 

At all ages that narrator, one John Zarco 
| Stewart, can be melodramatic, cryptic, long- 
winded, even maudlin: “I had yet to learn 
that we do not always receive keys to the 
rooms we inherit,” explains the ten-year-old. 
“Now I would have to grope forward into a 
future that was never meant to be,” he re- 
| ports at eleven. “In great danger of fainting, I 
|risked everything by pressing my lips to 
jhers,” at twenty-one, and so on. 

We put up with him to find out what hap- 
pens next. Indeed, he is forever pressing his 
{lips, endeavoring to find meaning, having many 
Ja dream, or finding himself at the mercy of his 
emotions. This habit of diction may be an at- 
tempt to sound authentic (Did people really 
talk that way?), but it can cloy. Zimler is not 
a stylist but a raconteur. 

A pretty good raconteur, in fact. The story 
rolls along with its own telos, and even John’s 
goody-goody pontifications—he’s a moralist, 
not a thinker—sidetrack it only briefly. 

The novel falls neatly into twin halves. In 
jthe first part, John comes of age as a secret Jew 
in a barely post-Inquisition Portugal. He en- 
counters and comes to love the title charac- 
ter, known as Tsamma in Africa, Midnight in 
Europe, and Samuel in the U.S. This Bushman 
healer and hunter, wise beyond his years, has 
been stolen and freed from his master in 
southern Africa by John’s father. On his arri- 
Wal in Europe, Midnight disconcerts his hos- 
-|tess with a traditional Bush greeting: “Good 
\day, Mrs. Stewart. We saw you from afar and 
are dying of hunger.” This hyperbole recurs 
throughout the narrative, each time gaining 
weetness and depth from its context. 


Author of The Last Kabbalist of Lisbon 


John goes on to witness the sad decay of 
his parents’ marriage. To his dismay—and 
ours—Midnight subsequently disappears for 
nineteen years and 300 pages, sold back into 
slavery, as it turns out, by John’s father, whom 
he has cuckolded. The second half of the 
book, after his father’s death, concerns itself 
with John’s long search to recover and liber- 
ate Midnight from an American plantation. 

On all continents, John Stewart is a stran- 
ger in a strange land, comfortably wealthy 
and white but spiritually ill-equipped. His 
quest for Midnight is not only an effort to 
right a wrong and forgive a betrayal but also 
a search for personal wholeness. 

If this were primarily a historical epic, as 
the jacket asserts, the characters would be as 
obsessed with current events as they are 
with one another, and they would be pre- 
sented as either more fully representative of 
their time or more clearly silhouetted against 
a historical backdrop. True, historical events 
intrude half-heartedly here and there, as 
when Napoleon invades Portugal—primarily 
to create a way for the narrator’s father to 
die defending his city. 

Neither is the book quite at ease as ro- 
mantic psychodrama, though it offers inter- 
esting and unexpected hints, for example, in 
the parallels between John’s mother—a Por- 
tuguese Jewess who was raped by her piano 
teacher and who takes an African as her 
lover—and John’s true love, Violeta, who is 
raped by her uncle and becomes a New York 
prostitute. But it’s Midnight who animates 
the book and gives it a soul. “Africa is mem- 
ory,” he tells John. He does not mean he 
misses it; he means it is a physical landscape 
that gives substance to the memory of the 
human race, an objective correlative for the 
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Spiritus Mundi. Africa is the home of love 
and fear. Decades later, he names his only 
child Memoria. “You might lose yourself if 
you say no to the night inside you too often,” 
he teaches her. (Only the most finicky reader 
would point out that Midnight himself seems 
to have said “yes” once too often.) As John 
is advised by another black friend, “You eat 
the night, child. Eat the night deep inside 
you.” 

Writing Midnight’s powerful descriptions 
of nature, Bush religion, and slavery must 
have been hard, gratifying work. Enslave- 
ment, Midnight explains, is like being given 
a stone every day by your owner. First you fill 
your pockets, then, stone by stone, with no- 
where else to put them, your mouth, your 
belly. One day your spirit lies down, sickened 
and overcome with heaviness, and as more 
stones accumulate and you can eat no more, 
you are slowly buried alive. 

His daughter puts it more simply: “Just for 
once I wished I had the power to say no. 
When I got the right to say that one simple 
word up North, I didn’t know if I was ever 
going to say yes to anything ever again.” 

Midnight is said to look like Pan: No won- 
der his evocative pantheism is catching, fi- 
nally providing the clues that will help John 
sort out his tangled roots. “Genesis and Exo- 
dus are taking place inside us all at this very 
moment,” says John at last. “Even Christ’s 
Passion.” And he reminds us that he carries 
Midnight's god, Mantis, between his toes. 

Yet religion is secondary in the end. The 
burning themes to which the plot repeatedly 
returns are those of memory and betrayal. 
When Memoria—Morri—refuses to leave 
the wounded John behind during her escape 
from the plantation, she tells her friends, 
“He may be a white man, but he’s got a mem- 
ory.” That redeems him—and her. Africa is 
memory, Morri is memory, and John seeks to 
heal memory by hunting Midnight. One 
thinks of Carlos Fuentes’ great line, “Mem- 
ory is desire satisfied.” 

As Midnight/Tsamma/Samuel grapples 
with the fact of slavery, he writes, “I can see 
now the nature of this evil.... It is a forget- 
fulness of all the stories of the world.” Says 
Morri when they finally reach New York, 
“Everything had always been waiting.” 
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[hus it is that John himself so determined- 
ly preserves his own story. Granted, he might 
have preserved less of it: An appropriately 
ruthless revision could have transformed an 
entertaining 500-page novel into a gripping 
300-page novel. One feels guilty for men- 
tioning that only in the postscript is John at 
last reunited with Midnight; but you must 
understand, we had seen him from afar and 
were dying of hunger. 

—Paul Baerman 


Baerman M.B.A.’90 is a frequent contributor 


to the magazine 


Last of the Amazons 
By Steven Pressfield ’65. Bantam Dell Publishing 


Group, 2003. 416 pages. $13.95, paper. 


he most difficult aspect of writing 

historical fiction is maintaining the 

balance between the overarching per- 

spective of the historical period and 
the delicate details of the characters’ lives. 
Too often characters get lost amid the guns, 
battles, and various political changes that 
swirl about them, and the reader gets lost as 
well. Without an emotional core, these types 
of books collapse under endless paragraphs 
of historical minutia. A delicate touch is 
required, and Steven Pressfield’s newest no- 
vel Last of the Amazons pulls off the feat. 


The story of the Amazons is a staple of 


Greek mythology. A band of all-female war- 
riors, they were renowned for their ferocious 
and merciless behavior on the battlefield. 
Many men tried to “tame” them only to end 
up dead, their scalps hanging from the belts 
of the Amazons, symbols of the women’s 
indefatigable fight against male domination. 
Perhaps the best-known story concerning 
these female warriors is the myth of Theseus 
and Antiope, Queen of the Amazons (in 


some versions Hippolyta takes the place of 


Antiope). Finding themselves shipwrecked, 
Theseus and his crew soon discover they have 
landed in the Amazon port of Mound City. 
In his travels, Theseus had hoped to bypass 
these warriors, but fate would have it dif- 
ferently. He and his men are stunned when 
they first encounter these women: “As a do- 
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A NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF GATES OF FIRE aNp TIDES OF WAR 


mestic dog looks a certain way and acts a 
certain way and yields in a certain way to a 
man, so does the race of domesticated wom- 
en look and act and yield. These females, 
the ones before us now, were as wolves to 
such dogs. They were wild.... One felt as he 
might coming face-to-face with a she-bear 


or a lioness.” 


What follows is, as they say, the stuff of 


legend. The Athenians and Amazons band 
together to defeat a gang of marauders, Thes- 
eus and Antiope fall in love, he spirits her 
back to Athens, a humiliated Amazon na- 
tion marches to Athens, and a horrific battle 
ensues. 

Told in flashbacks, Last of the Amazons al- 
ternates between two stories. One concerns 
the hunt for an Athenian girl, Europa, who 
has run off with her Amazon governess, Se- 
lene. During the search for Europa, the story 
of the great battle between the Athenians 
and the Amazons is told by alternating 
voices, that of Selene and Damon. Damon is 
Europa’s uncle and a sympathizer with the 
Amazon’s cause. He was also Selene’s lover. 
The search for Europa becomes ultimately a 
quest into the past, a journey to uncover the 
last remnants of a once glorious civilization. 

Damon and Selene provide the emotional 
center of the novel, and Last of the Amazons 
is at its strongest when focusing on their 
story. Amid the contentiousness of the Ath- 
enian and Amazon camps, these two find 
love. Yet they also embody the conflict in- 
herent in contrasting cultures: matriarchal 
versus patriarchal and rural versus urban. 
While not exactly the caliber of Romeo and 
Juliet, Damon and Selene provide the per- 


fect counterweight to the mythic story of 
Theseus and Antiope. Damon and Selene 
are not the stuff of legend; they are the stuff 
of everyday life. Their struggles between 
allegiance to country and loyalty to heart 
resonate through all time periods and lend 
Last of the Amazons its strongest moments. 

But this work should not be confused 
with Bridget Jones’s Diary or the latest Dan- 
ielle Steel novel. This is not “chick-lit.” Ad- 
mirers of Pressfield’s earlier books, especially 
Tides of War and Gates of Fire, will be happy 
to know that the driving force behind this 
book remains its battle sequences. The ten- 
sion and anticipation of battle are perfectly 
rendered: “They bitched and spat and ham- 
mered each other’s leather tight to their 
shoulders; men bound each other’s shins 
and passed the whetstone down the line.” 
Warriors are impaled, limbs are hacked off, 
boiling tar is poured on foes—the atrocities 
of war expertly delineated. 

Pressfield, though, does have a tendency 
to be too enthusiastic in his description of 
the fighting: “His head bowled rearward like 
a field ball, wide-eyed and gushing marrow 
at the base, and quashed on the stone with 
the sound of a dropped melon.” This re- 
viewer can do without these grisly details. 

Last of the Amazons suffers most when it 
strives for the mythic. The writing can get 
bogged down in its pseudo-Homeric style, 
and there are moments when the dialogue 
goes from descriptive to overblown: A dead 
body is described as a “life-fled form”; when 
Europa has her first period, she tells her 
sister, “I bleed woman’s blood.” At moments 
like these, when Pressfield tries to bring an 
epic tone to his story, the writing becomes 
clumsy and overdone. He is at his best when 





describing the simple act of an Amazon pre- 
paring her horse for battle or the conflict 
between head and heart. 

But these lapses can be forgiven. Press- 
field weaves an engaging and compelling 
story, bringing an unusual perspective to a 
well-known tale. 

—David Martin 


Martin, a freelance book reviewer, works for 
Penguin Putnam. 
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We salute the outstanding alumni, parents, faculty, staff, and friends who have helped make Duke 
the exceptional university it is today. Without volunteer commitments and unrestricted financial 


support, Duke would not be able to provide the superior educational experience for which it is so 


well known. You are the ones who have been and continue to be the building blocks of the University. 
We extend a special thanks to all who participated in the Annual Fund with your gifts and your time. 
With your help, more than $19.5 million was contributed to the Annual Fund in 2002-2003. 
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William Preston Few Association 
A special thanks goes to the following members of the William Preston Few Association who 


made unrestricted leadership gifts to the Duke Annual Fund in 2002-2003. These alumni, parents, 


and friends of the University contributed more than $15 million to the operating budgets of 


the undergraduate, graduate, and professional schools as well as the Medical Center, art museum, 
chapel, gardens, library, Alumni Scholarship, and marine lab. 
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Ruth Whitmore Williams W’63 P’85 P’87 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Ziegler P04 
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( + ye 
Ca ch one Counts 


PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL MEMBERS 
$10,000-$24,999 


Ellen Cates Adams W'62 P'97 

Rex D, Adams 1°62 P'97 TE 

Barbara and Ernest Adelman P'99 
Andrew E, Adelson 166 

Virginia B. Adelson FR 

John Clair Alexander 111 1°73 P’02 P05 
Lisa M. Alexander P’02 P'05 

Michael John Alix 1°83 

Courtney Goodwin Amos T'99 

Paul Shelby Amos I T'98 

Kerrii B, Anderson B'87 

Lawrence Harry Anderson 1°63 

Mr. and Mrs, Edward N. Antoian P'06 
William Roy Araskog T’82 B’83 
Douglas DeGolyer Arnold 1°80 P'06 
Robert P. Barnett T'42 [48 

Richard J. Barry P06 

Christopher Maddox Bass T'97 
Stephen Ellis Bear T'73 

Janice Cohen Beckmen T’88 B'92 
Jeffrey Thomas Beckmen B'92 

Steven Robert Bell 1’82 

Susan Stover Bell T'84 

Edward H. Benenson T’34 P’64 TE 
Mr. and Mrs, John P. Bent, Jr. P’84 P’'86 P’88 
Eileen C. Berger P’02 P'06 

Paul R. Berger T’71 P'02 P’06 

Mr. and Mrs. D. T. Berghorst P'04 

J. Wesley Books 1°37 L39 

Christine Graham Bounous T'75 M’82 H’85 
Edwin Phillip Bounous, Jr. T’81 M'79 H’85 B'99 
Margaret Meeker Bray W'48 

Diana V. Brian P’95 P’95 P'06 

Earl W. Brian, Jr. T’63 M’66 P’95 P95 P’06 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan J. Brod P’04 

G, William Brown, Jr. L'80 

Gary Alan Brown T'83 
Shelaghmichael C. Brown P’03 

H. Keith Brunnemer, Jr. T’61 P’89 
Stuart Upchurch Buice W'64 P’88 
William T. Buice II 164 P'88 

Mr. and Mrs, Willard Bunn P'05 
Christopher E. Burns T’79 

Sunny Harvey Burrows B’88 

Paige Tobias Button T’90 194 
Timothy H. Button FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Barry N. Bycoff P’06 
Lynn E. Calhoun T’78 B'83 P’06 

W. Kent Canipe T'69 

Louis R. Cappelli P’06 

Susan Lehman Carmichael T’87 
Trent Andrew Carmichael T’88 

Heidi H. Chain P’02 

Herbert Mark Chain T’74 P’02 
Michele L. Chan P’06 

Douglas Brownlie Chappell T’83 
Erica Roberts Chappell T’86 

Randy Chen T'95 

Michael M. Clair P’05 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul N. Clark P’04 
Julie Cuthbertson Clarkson D'84 
William David Cohan T’81 

Howard A. Cohen P’05 

Anne C. Conway P'04 P’06 

James H. Corrigan, Jr. E47 P’80 
Mary L. K. Cox FR 

Ronnie L. Cox M’61 H’'66 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Crawford P’01 P’03 P’05 


Key to symbols and abbreviations. 


FM=DUMC Faculty ¥R=Friend of Duke FU=University Faculty GP=Grandparent US=House Staff P=Parent SM=DUMC Staff SU=University Staff TE=Trustee Emeriti Tk=Former Trustee TR=Trustee *= 


‘Timothy J. Creem E66 

Mr, and Mrs, A. Steven Crown P'00 
James S, Crown FR 

Keating Crown T’00 

Paula Hannaway Crown T'80 TR 

Hugh Cullman FR 

Nan O. Cullman FR 

James P. Davenport T'66 1169 P'02 
Nancy Garside Davenport N’67 R'69 P'02 
Mr. and Mrs. Timothy 8. Davis P'0S 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris Andrew Decker P’05 
Susan G. Delaney 1’81 

Ralph M. Della Ratta, Jr. 1°75 P'04 
Rosalie K, Della Ratta P'04 

Lisa Dellwo FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard F, DeMatteis P’04 
Mr. and Mrs, Robert E. Diemar, Jr. P'03 
Edward §, Donnell T'41 P'70 P'76 GP'97 TE 
Rose Kueffner Donnell W’41 P'70 P’76 GP'97 
David W. Douglas P'04 P'06 

Deborah Smith Douglas 1°73 P'04 P'06 
Stephen P. Doyle P’00 P'04 

Davis W, Duke, Jr. 1°54 1°59 

Charles A. Dukes, Jr. 1°56 1'57 P’84 
Rebecca Weathers Dukes W’'56 P’84 
LeRoy Eakin, Jr. 1738 

Betty T. Eaton FR 

David M. Eisenberg 1'74 177 P'99 
Charles D. Ellis P'04 

Harry H. Esbenshade II 1°79 

Julie Campbell Esrey W'60 P’90 TE 

Orli R. Btingin P’04 

Anne Faircloth 191 

Nola Maddox Falcone W'61 

Fred Mehlert Fehsenfeld, Jr. E'73 
Suzanne W. Fehsenfeld FR 

Mark L, Feidler T’'78 

Mary Adams Ferguson W’'69 P’04 
Raymond Buck Ferguson 170 P'04 
Robin A. Ferracone 1°75 P'0S 

C. Grayson Fitzhugh B’74 P’03 P’05 P’06 
Sarah Akers Fitzhugh T’'76 P’03 P’05 P'06 
Sally J. Fong P05 

Anne R. Forlines FR 

John A. Forlines 11 177 L'82 

Robert C. Fort FR 

Cameron Harold Fowler E’87 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark N. Fox P’05 

William E Franck, Jr. 1'39 P'65 P’72 
Kathryn S. Fuller P'00 P’04 

Bunny Booker Gabel W’60 P02 

FE. Daniel Gabel, Jr. T'60 P02 

John R. Gabriel £°64 

Patricia Gabriel FR 

Eric B. Gallanter FR 

Joanna Rees Gallanter T’83 

Annie Lewis Johnston Garda W'61 P'90 
Robert A. Garda B'61 P’90 SU 

Steven Dwight Gardner T’83, 

Doris Hudgins Gaudette P’01 

Ann Gavin FR 

James Rapheal Gavin IIL M’75 H’76 TR 
Sean J. Geary P’'06 

Mr. and Mrs. David H. Gersh P’05 
Carol A. R. Gilbert P06 

Terry S. Gilbert T'66 P’06 

Edward Arthur Gilhuly T’82 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Gojkovich P’05 
David Ronald Goode T’62 

Susan Skiles Goode W’63 


Lynn Ellen Gorguze T’81 

Robert Pinkney Gorrell 1°53 

Sarah S. Gorrell FR 

Mr. and Mrs. James P. Gorter P’81 P'87 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Grad P'01 P'03 P’05 P'06 
Donna €. Greenlee FR 

Stephen Mellor Greenlee 1'79 

John T. Grigsby, Jr. 1'66 

Joe Grills 1°57 P'94 

Margaret Grills P94 

Betty-Lu Albert Grune W'51 

George V, Grune 1°52 TE 

Jonathan Michael Guerster £86 
Kimberly S. Guerster FR 

Trudy Sanders Guinee W'S0 

W. Fenton Guinee, Jr. T'49 

George G. Guthrie T'64 167 

Mimi and Peter Haas, Sr, P'99 

David Haemisegger FR 

Mr. and Mrs. James C. Hale II P'02 P’04 
Frank D. Hall 149 051 

Joyce Harrold Hamilton W'65 P'00 P'05 
Roger C. Hamilton T'64 P’00 P'05 

John M. Hamrick 134 

Stuart Irwin Harris 1°75 M’82 G81 H’84 
Lawrence H. Harrison T’62 

Robert M. Hart L169 

C. Felix Harvey IIL P'88 

Margaret Blount Harvey W’43 P88 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott D. Hawkins P'04 
William A. Hawkins IL E76 

Mr. and Mrs. William T. Hayden, Sr. P’04 
Raynelle E Heidrick FR 

Robert L. Heidrick T'63 

Cynthia C. Hemmerich FR 

Michael Richard Hemmerich T’80 185 B’94 FU 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel J. Heyman P’94 P'03 
Alice Blackmore Hicks W’69 

James B. Hicks FR 

Mr. and Mrs. George C. Hixon P’02 
Anna Ho B’87 

Deborah Hodde P’03 

Richard X. Hodde T’75 P03 

Betsy De Haas Holden T’77 

Harvey R. Holding 1°56 P’90 

Benjamin D. Holloway T'50 TE 

Rita Holloway ER 

A. Frank Hooker, Jr. 1°54 

John D. Howard P’05 

Arthur J. Howe 85 

Lawrence T, Hoyle, Jr. T’60 P’90 P'98 
Jerry Garland Hubbard 1'57 P’90 
Patricia Crawford Hubbard W’59 P’90 
Bettysue Cameron Hughes W’65 

Jeffrey P. Hughes 165 

Jeffrey M. Hurst T'78 

Roxanna Harper Hurst T’78 

William A. loli 1°76 

Barbara E. Janulis 1°83 

Vinay Jaygopal Jayaram E96 

Kimberly J. Jenkins T’76 G'80 G’77 TR 
Brenda La Grange Johnson W'61 P’96 
J. Howard Johnson P’96 

J. Wesley Jones T'72 H’83 M’'76 P’03 
Lucy Turk Hollis Jones P’03 

Patricia Furey Jones N’74 P'05 

Richard Hubert Jones T’73 P'05 
Christopher James Jordan T’83 
Theodore C. Kennedy E°52 

Glenn E. Ketner, Jr. 1°60 163 P’96 P’00 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin G. Klein FR 

Martha H. Kline FR 

Robert Scott Kline T’81 

John R. Knight 083 

Cookie Anspach Kohn W'60 P'85 TR 

Henry L. Kohn, Jr. P'85 

John A. Koskinen T'61 P'95 TE 

Patricia Koskinen P95 

Pui S. Kung P'06 

Milton Lachman P’74 

Roslyn Schwartz Lachman W'49 P'74 

Cordelia Reardon Layerack T’80 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric Law FR 

Mary Howell Friday Leadbetter 1’82 

Cynthia Jacobsen Leaman N'84 

J. Richard Leaman III T'84 B'86 

Dr. and Mrs. Jack Lee P'01 P'02 P'04 

Linette Lee E01 

Anne Sabiston Leggett T'78 

Reid Gordon Leggett T'78 

Mr. and Mrs, Peter A. Levine P’98 P'00 

Dan Levitan 1'79 

Frank Edgar Lewis, Jr. B’79 

Donald R. Lincoln 167 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael D. London P'05 

Linda Lorimer P'04 

Elizabeth Brumley Love 1'84 * 

Gay McLawhorn Love W’'51 P’79 P’80 
P'83 P'84 P'94 

William J. Love T'84 B’92 * 

Carol Pulver Lovett W'5S7 P’81 

Donald Robert Lovett 1°56 P’81 

Marian Pecot Lowry W'48 

William J. Lowry T’47 149 

Carl F. Lyon T'65 168 P'02 

Maryann Lyon P’02 

Christy K. Mack P99 P01 

John J. Mack T'68 P99 P'01 TR 

Audrey MacLean-Clair P'05 

Marijke Elizabeth Mars T’86 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick R Mathias P’04 

Helen Plyler Maxwell W'42 P’75 P'76 

Michael D. McCormick T'70: 

Herbert Hardinge McDade III T’81 

Martha Monserrate McDade E’81 G’82 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Michael McGinnis P’02 

Marilyn Coen Mcllvaine N’S8 P’87 P’90 P’92 

Matthew M. McKenna FR 

William Frank McKinley B’85 

Justina W. McLean FR 

Alexander T. McMahon B’82 

John Alexander McMahon T’42 P’82 SM TE 

Moanie McMahon ER 

J. Thomas McMurray E'76 G’78 G80 

Frank Pleasants Meadows Ill T’82 

Barbara Fellows Meloy T’80 

Thomas Stuart Meloy T’81 

Mr. and Mrs. Eduardo G. Mestre P’03 

Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Irwin Meyer P'87 
P'90 P93 P98 

Teresa Ann Miles T’85 B’87 

Mrs. Martin J. Miller P’03 

Martin J. Miller L68 P’03 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen G, Milliken P’05 

Catherine Roberts Mitchell G’°75 P’05 

James Murray Mitchell M’76 H’80 P'05 

Anne Brownson Mize W’68 

Robert K. Montgomery L'64 P’96 

Donovan B. Moore, Jr. T’71 

Carol Preston Morgan N’64 P’90 

Thomas H. Morgan T'63 1°66 P’90 





i) 
" Patricia Roderick Morton 1°77 P06 
Thruston B. Morton Ill P’06 SU 
Bruce Elliot Mosler 1°79 
i Wendy Foss Mosler T’80 
Amy M. Moss FR 
‘Barbara Moss FR 
Jonathan Moss G'74 M’73 
Robert M. Mumma II £'68 
Bettye Martin Musham N'S4 
Nancy A. Nasher L'79 TR 
Dr. and Mrs. James Edward Nave P’01 
‘Mr, and Mrs. Thomas B. Neff P05 
‘Gwyneth J. Neuss FR 
Michael N. Neuss M’80 H’83 H’85 
Mr, and Mrs. George W, Newman P’96 
P00 P’02 P’05 
Peter Michael Nicholas, Jr. 1°92 B’98 
Alice M. Noble P’66 GP’00 
Douglas E. Nordlinger T’78 
Margaret Meads Nordlinger 1'78 
leremiah O. Norton T’00 
Patricia O'Connor G’80 
Henry J. Oechler, Jr. £71 
i r. and Mrs. Brian M. O'Hara P’04 
/udy Pagliuca FR 
stephen G. Pagliuca T'77 
Mark A. Paresky 1°93 
Jacque H. Passino, Jr. T'70 P’97 
din E Payne T’62 
‘Scott H. Peters T'80 
3 unnar Bock Peterson 185 
4 et C. Peterson FR 
Mir, and Mrs. S. Davis Phillips P95 P’98 P’02 


ali 











Mir. and Mrs, Steven J. Prince P05 


i es E. Rabenhorst £64 SU 

“ane Hawkins Ramsey W’39 P’66 P’74 
. Scott Rand B’93 

hurt A. Rawley E71 

‘mbassador and Mrs.Charles B. Redman P’01 P’04 
‘dward M. Reefe E68 P'93 P’99 

Jora Lea Rogers Reefe W'67 P’93 P99 
Jandolph K. Repass E'66 

jancy Aikens Rich W’69 P02 P05 

on B. Rich, Jr. 1°67 P’02 P'05 

Ir and Mrs. Jerry Richardson FR 

inn Bagay Ridenhour T'90 

even Strawn Ridenhour T’86 

iirley M. Rigsbee P’78 

fephen Reese Rigsbee T’78 G’82 

} illiam A. Rigsbee T’50 P’78 

Jilliam Irving Riker, Jr. E’82 

: Norwood Robinson 152 P’75 P’81 








| 
)seph D. Robinson P’04 P’06 


auline Gray Robinson P'75 P’81 
F vin J. Roche T’80 
puglass E Rohrman 1T’63 P’99 P00 
san E. Rohrman P’99 P’00 
ts. Charles A. Rose FR 
| i arles A. Rose 1’51 
hala ilyn E Rosenwein P’05 
| nathan David Roth B’90 
and Mrs. Rodney D. Runestad P’95 P'02 
‘ichael C. Russ 1'66 169 P’00 
istopher Regis Ryan T’83 
| iristopher A. Sales FR 
j chele Miller Sales 1’78 181 TR 
i f. and Mrs. Eduardo B. Sanchez P’03 P’05 
hi orge J. Sanders, Jr. T’48 
| Atianne Tuttle Sanders W'51 
| | Barl Sasser, Jr. 1°65 G'69 P'94 
i bert C. Sauer T'58 


Kenneth Thomas Schiciano E’84 
Elizabeth York Schiff 1’81 185 

James Andrew Schiff '1’81 

Eric James Schiffer E'83 

Karen Schiffer FR 

William H. Schlesinger FU 

Robert A. Schoellhorn FR 

Dr. and Mrs. Armond G. Schwartz P’05 
Douglas Guy Scrivner T’73 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard D, Segal P'04 P'06 
Nellie M. Semans P’90 P’91 

Truman T, Semans P’90 P’91 TE 

Mary B. Sensenbrenner N’54 N’55 P’84 P'87 
Dr. and Mrs. Chandra M. Sharma P’96 P’00 P°03 
Barbara Johnston Shaughnessy 179 
John P. Shaughnessy T’79 

Edwin N. Sidman P’92 P'94 TR 

Paula Sidman P’92 P’94 

Jonathan M. Silver 175 P’04 P'06 

David N. Silvers M’68 P’98 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence I. Silverstein P’06 
J. Stephen Simon E’65 

Dorothy Lewis Simpson W’46 TE 

W. Hunter Simpson FR 

Ann Crandall Sloan W’63 P’91 

Cyrus Hamilton Sloan T'63 P’91 

Lanty L. Smith 1167 P94 TE 

Margaret Chandler Smith W’66 G’86 P94 
Stewart R. Smith P'05 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Solt P03 

John H. Somerville T'47 

Cecil E. Spearman, Jr. T’53 P’91 

Laurene Meir Sperling T'78 

Scott M. Sperling FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan G. Spoon P’03 P’05 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael R. Steed P’06 
Roger H. Stein [’88 

Stuart M. Stein 78 

Katherine Goodman Stern W’46 P’80 TE 
Gary Robert Stevenson 1’78 

Marie B. Stevenson FR 

Mr. and Mrs, Lindsay D. Stewart P’01 P'02 
Peace Sullivan P’02 

Barbara Hoover Sutherland T'75 P’03 P’06 
L. Frederick Sutherland T’73 P’03 P’06 
Mr. and Mrs, John G. Swanhaus P04 

W. John Swartz E'56 P’89 

Robert C. Taylor T’49 152 

Barbera Thornhill FR 

Dr. and Mrs. Michael E. Treacy P’'06 
Jeffrey W. Ubben T’83 

Laura Hess Ubben T'84 

Maurine Whitley Unde N’34 P71 

John Angier Vernon T’73 P'05 

Michele Ruddy Vernon 1’73 P’05 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Volk P’06 

G. Richard Wagoner, Jr. T’'75 P’06 TR 
Kathleen Kaylor Wagoner T’77 P’06 
John L. Walker 1°74 177 

Cary Willis Weems 1’77 

Dorothy Stivers Whitman W’42 

Stanley F Whitman T'40 

Beverly A. Wilkinson P’98 P'00 P’03 
Jerry C. Wilkinson E'67 P’98 P’00 P’03 
L. Neil Williams, Jr. 1°58 V'61 P’81 TE 
Sue S. Williams P’81 

Gary Lee Wilson T’62 P’86 TR 

Patricia Speight Wilson 1°76 P’04 P06 
William T. Wilson If T’'76 P’04 P'06 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Witten P’05 


Jody Wolfe P’97 

Thomas M. Woodard E’69 

Judy C. Woodruff W’68 GH’98 TE 

William B Wright 168 

James Conway Yardley 1°73 P’03 

Harold L. Yoh, Jr. E'58 P’83 P’85 P87 P’88 P93 TR 
Mary Milus Yoh W’59 P’83 P’85 P’87 P’88 P93 
Mr. and Mrs, William V. York P’85 

Mr, and Mrs. William H. Younger P’03 P’06 
David John Zezza 183 

Nancy Levine Zisk T’80 [83 

Robert Louis Zisk 183 

Carla A. Zorub P’97 P°98 

David S. Zorub H’71 H’76 P’97 P’98 


WILLIAM PRESTON FEW ASSOCIATES 
$5,000-$9,999 


Alfred G, Adams, Jr. 1’70 074 P’01 P04 
Clifford $. Adams T’65 P’96 

Sarah Harrington Adams W’70 173 P’01 P’04 
Mr. and Mrs, Adam M. Albright P’01 
Jaime Eduardo Aleman L178 

John A. Allison IV B’74 

Marybeth Althaus FR 

Robert W. Althaus E’71 

Doris D, Anderson FR 

Marcia A. Angle M’81 H’84 FU 

J. Bradford Anwyll 182 

Andrew J. Armstrong, Jr. T’79 P'06 
Brenda E. Armstrong P’'06 

Robert H. Auld T'68 

Pattie Austin FR 

R. Marshall Austin G’76 M’77 
Michael J. Ayrer T’76 

Todd Hunter Bailey 76 

Carol E, Bailey-Medwell P’06 
William Allen Baker II 1’79 

Mr. and Mrs. George L. Ball P’03 
Margaret Tillman Ball 1°75 G’78 
Holly Hewitt Bard T’78 

Edgar W. Barksdale, Jr. T'66 

Joan Barksdale FR 

Linna Mixter Barnes L'76 

Cheryl J. B. Barnette P'88 

Henry V. Barnette, Jr. 1761 P’88 
Carolyn Cooney Bartholdson B'96 
John Anders Bartholdson T’'92 
Katharine T. Bartlett FU 

Margaret Rouse Bates W’63 
Robert Hinrichs Bates FR 

Patricia Purnell Baum T’78 P’06 
Agnes R. Beane T’76 

Joan Parsons Beber W'56 

Robert H. Beber 1°55 157 

Leif C. Beck T'56 159 P’93 

Lubna M. Beh-Halim P’05 

George D. Beischer T’63 

Susan Fox Beischer W'63 

Charles B. Benenson P’89 
Lawrence Barry Benenson T’89 
Mr. and Mrs, Amer M. Ben-Halim P’05 
Mina Berger FR 

Robert B. Berger 153 1'59 P’70 P’90 P'97 
Richard K. Berman T'67 

Brian Daniel Bernard T’88 

Lauren Blumenfeld Bernard T’'89 
Donald Haskell Beskind [77 

Paul Thornton Bishop B’88 

Gary D. Blake T’'71 

Daniel W. Blaylock T'51 P77 


Frances Adams Blaylock W’53 P'77 

Byron B. Block 1°59 

Pam Block FR 

David L. Bodenhamer 152 

Mr. and Mrs, Stephen D. Bogner P’98 P’01 

Carl E. Bolch, Jr. 167 

David William Bonser 1'84 

Deborah Hellman Bonser 184 

Judy Perry Booker W’71 

Garland Cecil Boothe II B’88 

Anne Rochlin Boschwitz W'45 

Diane Brown Bosek B’83 

James Charles Bosek B’83 

Dr. and Mrs. Stephen T. Boswell P06 

Daniel S. Bowling I L'80 

Emily Busse Bragg T’'78 

Steven R. Bragg FR 

Stephen Kirk Breckenridge T’83 

John M. Bremer [74 

Jonathan D. Britt T’71 P’00 

Alisa Sacerdote Brockelman T’91 

Curtis Francis Brockelman, Jr. T’91 

Brian Joseph Brodeur T'79 P’05 

Margaret EF. Brodeur P’05 

Susanne Brody P’02 

Colin Wegand Brown L'74 

George William Brumley, Jr. T’56 M’60 H’60 
P'84 P’'86 * 

Jean Stanback Brumley W’58 P’84 P’86 * 

John Timothy Bryan 1°83 

Dorcas Maynor Bucher FR * 

Cynthia Jones Buck N’72 

Peter Coleman Buck 1°69 176 

Richard S, Buddington 1’64 H’70 

Sharon Buddington FR 

Edgar E Bunce, Jr. T’41 

Mary Liz Crawford Bunce W’41 

Gail Sullivan Burke T’78 

Robert L. Burrus, Jr. 158 

James E. Caldwell 1°67 

James S. Campbell, Jr. 1°78 

Robert D. Carraway T’62 

Fred W. Caswell T’57 P’81 P'86 P’87 

Sandra Ratcliff Caswell W'58 P’81 P’86 P87 

Dorothy Staub Caudle N’54 P’81 P’82 P’85 

Lloyd C. Caudle 1°53 156 P’81 P’82 P’85 TE 

Harry R. Chadwick, Jr. 1'51 153 P’77 GP’06 

Laurel Rosenbaum Chadwick N’53 P’77 GP’06 

David B. Chaffin 1.83 

Deborah S. Chapin P’06 

Stephen C. Chapin T'76 P’06 

Deborah Chiles FR 

Stephen M. Chiles 167 

Cynthia Smith Chua M’79 H’85 
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Lawrence Stewart Clark T’8L B'87 


Sara Clarkson T’86 


Carlotta Mewborne Clement W'61 P'84 


D. Hayes Clement, Jr. 158 P'84 
Kenneth HH. Close T’81 

David Redmon Cobb B'82 

Sara B. Cobb FR 

Anne Turpin Cody T'76 

Claude C. Cody, IV ER 

Laura Steinschneider Colebank T'79 
Herman Cone HL E78 
Christopher Bertrand Cook £82 
Sheree E Cooper Levy T'89 
Alexander Cornell FR 

Ann Douglas Cornell 1°75 

Jane Cote’-Cook T'85 

C. William Crain 1°63 P’91 
Sharon A. Crain W'63 P91 
Stephen G. Crawford T’'61 164 
Meredith Brinegar Cross 1°79 
George H. Crowell £°67 P’05 
Nancy M. Crowell P’05 

Bruce Cummings P’91 

Eugene M. Cummings FR 

Myrna Pope Cummings W'60 P91 
Henry Vernon Cunningham, Jr. 1°73 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Curley P90 
Ann Quattlebaum Curry W'65 
James L. Curry T'65 

Lee Mimms Dagger T’81 

Thomas Golden Dagger T’80 
Victoria Dauphinot FR 

Brian G. Davies T'83 

Theodore Joseph Davies T’86 
Katherine Buckman Dayis T’84 
Daniel Ledbetter Dees 1°92 

Daun M. Dees FR 

Carol E DeJoy FR 

Alberto Jose Delgado T'93 

Brian Lloyd Derksen B’78 

Mr. and Mrs. Antonio Deroux P’06 
John M. Derrick, Jr. E61 


Key to symbols and abbreviations: 


Fall | 


Mr. and Mrs, Robert Owen Dierks P’90 
Laura B. Di Giantonio L'79 

John D. Dillow L71 

Michael Dockterman 178 

Donna D, Draughon FR 

K. Robert Draughon B'85 

C. Steven Duncker T'80 

Anne O, Durden P'85 

Robert 2 Durden P’85 FE 

Donna Williams Eacho 1'77 
William C. Eacho II T'76 

Lisa Eads FR 

Ralph Eads, Sr, P'81 

Ralph Eads HH T’81 

Judy Darr Eaton W'69 P98 
Frederick E. Ehrsam, Jr. E°77 
Martin Emmett P90 

Aaron Jason Enrico T'93 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger A. Enrico P93 
Eric E Ensor 1°74 B'77 P’03 
Pamela Smith Ensor N’74 P'03 
Philip Ellis Erlenbach T'56 P’81 P'85 
Gail Winter Feagles L'76 

Prentiss Eric Feagles L76 

Linn M. Feidelson FR 

Robert S. Feidelson T’86 

Sylvia D. Fergus P’05 

Giovanni Ferrari T’82 

Anna Hinton Fetter N’44 

Jill 1. Fishman FR 

Mark A. Fishman L'78 

Bonnie S. Fleming P’74 P'77 P’04 
J. Carlton Fleming T’49 U'51 P'74 P'77 P04 
Eugene Flood FR 

Mark Bolognesi Florian T’80 
Dorlisa King Elur T’87 B’88 

Peter Wade Flur E’86 

Robert H. Fogarty P’04 P'05 

Sally Johnson Fogarty T’75 P'04 P'05 
Paul B. Ford, Jr. 168 

James R. Fox T’68 L'71 

Jeffrey Howard Fox 1°84 
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Mr. and Mrs. Michael £. France P'03 P'06 
Jacqueline Fair Frey W'04 

James H. Frey E'60 

Jane Heist Gamber N’'78 B80 

Scott H. Gamber B'79 

Lisa O. Gardner FR 

Ted A. Gardner 1°79 

Douglas D. Garson P'04 

Palmer Peebles Garson T'79 P'04 
Anthony E Garvin T'84 B'89 

Drs. Henry and Michele Gasiorowski P'02 P'05 
Jeffrey Lund Gendell 1'81 

Martha P. Gendell FR 

Ann Pilgrim George W'65 P'93 P’06 
William Wallace George P'93 P'06 
C, Gary Gerst E°61 P'96 

Sylvia Mathis Gibson W'57 
Clarence J. Gideon, Jr. 1°75 

Jeffrey K. Giguere 1'76 M’80 P'06 
Nancy Parker Giguere N’78 P’06 
Annette Hinely Gingher W'44 

Clair H. Gingher, Jr. E43 * 

Mr. and Mrs, William Glassner P'03 P’06 
Marianne Glosson FR 

Todd Kerr Glosson T’84 

Howard G, Godwin, Jr. L.69 

Mary Ann McDonough Godwin G’69 
Mr. and Mrs. James Gold P’06 
Lawrence E. Goldenhersh T'77 
Stacy Rogers Golding T’'79 

Fred E. Goldring 179 

Bruce K. Goodman T'47 

Raymond Hayes Goodmon III L'77 
Susan $. Goodmon FR 

Elizabeth Loyd Gorman T’88 
Michael Brian Gorman T’88 

Joseph P. Gorrell 149 * 

Marilyn J. Goske P’04 

Sally Simons Graves W'69 P’06 
William T. Graves, Sr. T’67 L72 P'06 
Steven Benjamin Green T’86 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Greenberg P’97 


Dr. and Mrs. Doug P. Grey P'03 

James S$, Grien FR 

Lauren Gold Grien T'80 

Joseph M. Griffin 156 L61 P'84 
Priscilla G. Griffin P'84 

Phillip J. Grigg 1°77 

George M. Grills 2°63 

Janet Amriati Grimes 1°73 

Charles L. Grossman B'63 

Marie Choborda Grossman W'63 
Charles D. Grove B'51 

Mr. and Mrs. Kurt T. Guenther P’06 
Pickett Murray Guthrie W’61 P'85 
Robert L, Guthrie FR 

Arthur H. Haigh 11 T'66 P'92 P'95 
Kristi Uddstrom Haigh W'68 P'92 P'95 
Mr. and Mrs, William R. Haljun P'95 P'04 
David E. Hall FR 

Jennifer E. Hall P’03 P'04 

Laura Hockaday Hall T'87 

Mr. and Mrs. Roderick Cameron M. Hall P'03 P’0 
Charlotte Gibson Halloran T’83 

Anne M. Haltiwanger FR 

Earl Haltiwanger, Jr. H’57 H'51 

Judith L, Hammerschmidt 1°76 P’06 
Patricia L. Hanenberg P’'04 

William Joseph Hanenberg £'73 B’80 P'04 
Mr. and Mrs. G.F. Robert Hanke P’05 
Donna Landau Hardiman T'81 

John L. Hardiman 182 

Robert T. Harper T'76 L79 P’06 TF 
Susan F, Harper P’06 

Marilyn Agnes Harrison W'71 P'97 P'06 
R. Keith Harrison, Jr. E'70 P’97 P’06 
Elizabeth A. Hart FR 

Arthur R. Hartzell, Jr. 1°49 

Douglas A. Hastings T’71 

Cammie Robinson Hauptfuhrer T'78 
William B. Hauptfuhrer FR 

Martha J. Hays L782 

Edward Joseph Healy T’'74 P'06 

Helen B. Healy P06 
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Andrew S. Hedden 166 
Richard G. Heintzelman F’69 P’91 P’98 
Susan Henley FR 
Judith R. Henry FR 
Patrick J. Henry B'88 
David Scott Hertan T'83 
Christopher Anthony Hest T'80 
Larry Young Hines G’'93 P’96 P’99 
Thomas Blair Hines G’94 P'96 P’99 
Harriet 'T. Holderness P’06 
Bethann Brill Horey T’84 
Leo Stephen Horey Ill T’84 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. Horowitz P’01 P’06 
arcy R. Horvitz P’04 
aa Alan Horvitz L78 P’04 
ichard Louis Horwitz 182 
Mice R. Howard ER 
Edwin B. Howard, Jr. 1°63 P’90 P’99 
Jonathan T. Howe L'66 P’88 
Thomas R. Howerton 1’43 G’48 
ddward Alexander Howson, Jr. 1’86 
lean E. Hoysradt W’'72 
enneth W. Hubbard T’65 
susan W. Hudson FR 
David M. Huggin T’62 
| ancy Lassiter Huggin W'63 
‘rank W. Hunger 165 
inn H. Hunt G70 
enneth Charles Hunt 76 
ward K. Isbey I 177 H’86 P’06 
le L. Isbey P'06 
and Mrs. George P. Jameson P’05 
arol Anne Love Jennison T’80 
yeorge King Jennison T’80 
lie Jetton 1°74 
ynesh Louise Johnson T’92 
larry W. Johnson 1’51 H’60 M’S5 P'78 
/mmie Matthews Johnson N’54 P78 * 
‘eorge Johnstone III T'55 
d vin L. Jones, Jr. E'48 P’66 P’68 P’72 P81 
| GP'94 GP’'00 TE 
‘Gregory Jones D’85 G88 FU 
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Lucille Finch Jones P’66 P’68 P’72 
P’81 GP'94 GP’00 

Susan Pendleton Jones D'83 

Mr. and Mrs. William R. Jones P'06 

Virginia Joslin-Hastings W’70 

Alan L. Kaganoy B’60 

Peter J. Kahn 176 

Jeffrey Ray Kappa T’78 M’81 

Rosanne Pollack Kappa M’82 

Mr. and Mrs. Steven A. Karpf P’03 

Bruce A. Karsh T'77 

Martha L. Karsh FR 

Frederick W. Kast T’62 

Daniel S. Katz 1’80 

Kristen Ann Keirsey N’73 P’02 

Christopher G. Kelly 1'86 

Thomas S. Kenan III FR 

Mary C. Kilbourn FR 

Billy Matthew King T'88 

Carol Kirkman FR 

David G. Klaber 169 P’92 P'94 P'97 

Mr. and Mrs. Jay T. Kolb P’01 P’05 

Alexandra Davern Korry 186 

Robert B. Krakow T’78 L’81 

Mary Gorter Krey T’81 

H. Frederick Krimendahl I P’82 P’83 

George R. Krouse, Jr. 170 P’93 P96 P’00 

Susan N. Krouse P'93 P’96 P’00 

Drs. Steven and Dana Krumholz P’04 

James R. Ladd 1°64 P’91 P93 

George C. Lamb II 1’75 

Tina Lane FR 

William A. Lane, Jr. T’44 TE 

Joel M, Lasker 169 

Louise Lasker P’02 

Mari Sugahara Lathrop T’86 

Robert N. Laughlin, Jr. 1°68 P97 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth P. Lawler P'06 

Gail B. Ledbetter P’01 

Scott Nelson Ledbetter T’73 P’01 

Bettsy Creigh Leib N'62 P’93 P'95 

Tom E. Leib E’61 P’93 P'95 


Cindy Scripps Leising T’78 

Craig D. Leister 174 P04 

Susan Elliott Leister 1’74 P’04 
Nicholas John Leonardy T’81 M’85 
Theresa M. Leonardy FR 
Timothy J. Leppert 1°77 P’05 
Magnus H. Lindholm P’04 
Carmie Turner Lipe W'68 P’02 
Joseph A. Lipe T'67 P’02 

Duane Alan Lisowski B98 

Lee Enfield Lockwood W’68 
Lawrence T. Loeser 1’74 

James Charles Lordeman E'78 
Diane E. Britz Lotti 174 

Stuart D. Louie T'00 103 

David McLawhorn Love 194 B’01 
James Erskine Love Il 1’79 
Sarah Ellen Love FR 

Valerie Marx Love E94 

Richard Kenneth Lublin T’'61 P'86 
James E. Luebchow 1'73 P’06 
Mark B. Mahoney 1°77 P05 
Noelle S. Mahoney P’05 

Sharon Kerrie Marcil 1°88 
Theresa W. Marshall P’01 

Blair Henry Mathies, Jr. 1’79 
Deborah Stein Mathies T’78 
Darryl J. May T'78 

Susan Friedland May T’79 
Kenneth E. Mayhew, Jr. T’56 P'84 
Joanne L. Mazurki 1°74 

John Shepard McBride, Jr. 178 
Denise Leslie McCain T’80 

Stacey Willits McConnell 1°77 
Capers W. McDonald E’74 
Marion Kiper McDonald T’'75 
Douglas Allen McGraw E’79 
Marianne Ballenger McGraw N’80 
Margaret Jane McKelvey T’73 
Dolly Madison McKenna W’71 P’06 
John J. McKenna P’06 

Debra A. McLaughlin T’88 


Michael P. McLaughlin FR 

T. Bragg McLeod 1°49 P74 P°76 
Jack D. McSpadden, Jr. T'68 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard $. Mendelsohn P'06 
Antonio Mendes 167 P’03 

Carlos E. Mendes B'03 

Bruce E Metge T’'78 

Leslie Smith Metge T'77 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew C. Meyer P’05 
Katayoun Faghih Meyer T’84 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence G. Meyer P’04 
Michael William Meyer T’84 

Mr. and Mrs. E Duffield Meyercord P’95 P’98 
Peter J. Michel 1.66 

Janet R. Miller P04 

Scott D, Miller P'05 

William T. Miller T’'71 P04 

Brent Stephenson Mills 1’86 
Christian John Mixter 77 

Thomas J. Monahan FR 

Ann Whitney More T’75 

Douglas G. More T'72 

Francis H. Morrison 1175 

Sally M. Morrison FR 

George James Morrow B’81 

Katherine D. Morrow FR 
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Medicine 
$10,342,722 


Gardens 
Nursing $1,554,968 


$1,585,035 


Art Museum 
$689,844 


Library 
$2,597,513 


Chapel 
$1,179,517 





Undesignated 
$3,3575177 


Dollar amounts signify cumulative annual giving from July 1, 1995 to June 30, 2003 
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William Gray Murray M'44 H'47 
Harsha Murthy T'81 

William W, Neal 11 T'S4 

Elizabeth §. Neikirk W'7 1 P'97 
Gary R. Nelson 1°64 P'95 

Karen EF Neus T'83 

Michael C, Neus FR 

Elizabeth Agnew Nichols G’7 1 G'74 
Joseph . Nichols G70 

Barbara Nims N’71 

Patricia Young Nolan FR 

Marilyn Meadors Norfolk W'64 L'68 P’95 
William R. Norfolk 167 P'95 
Richard A, Northam T'S 1 

Jinsuk Tommy Oh T'80 

Catherine Mary O'Hern B'94 

Ray M. Olds E°55 

Sandra R. Olds FR 

Hence Orme T’86 

Maria Douvas Orme T’85 L’88 
Robert C. Oshiro 152 053 

Amy Factor Oyer 1°79 

Jay Howard Oyer T'78 

James E. Padilla L78 

Robin Panovka L’86 

Robin Ingram Patton T’88 

Arthur W. Peabody, Jr. 1°65 
Katherine Baker Penn T'74 P’05 
Robert Read Penn 1°74 P'05 
Joseph G. Perpich P’99 P’02 
Clifford W. Perry, Jr. T'66 P’93 P’96 P'03 
Elizabeth C. Perry P'93 P96 P'03 
Andrea Hahn Peterson 1’74 

Carl E Pfeiffer T'67 

Margaret Kolodny Pfeiffer W'67 
Charles Edward Wilson Pierce E'78 
Zbigniew P. Pietrzak T'86 

David R. Poe L74 P01 

Cheryl! Defelice Polk T'87 

Michael B. Polk FR 

David H. Potel 181 

Richard L. Prager T’81 

Alice Higdon Prater L'87 

Harlan 1. Prater IV T’84 L187 

Susan C. Priester P’03 P’06 

Robert B. Pringle 169 P’00 

Jane Brennan Pritchett 1°87 
Elizabeth Rothermel Puckett T'84 
J. Puckett II 1°84 

J. N. Purcell FR 

Debra W. Ramsey P’06 

James W. Ramsey E°76 P’06 

Dr. and Mrs. Chitranjan Ranawat P’93 P’96 P01 
Arthur G, Raynes T’56 

Diane S, Raynes FR 

Matthew Ira Rebold T’81 

Kimberly Dawn Reed T’86 

Geoffrey S. Rehnert T’79 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael A. Reilly P'06 
Lloyd E. Reuss 

C. Larry Rice 1°54 

Melanie Brown Richards T’84 P’03 
Russell Bachman Richards L'74 P’03 
Marguerite . Riddick FR 

Philipp L. Rimmler T'78 

Celia Allman Roady T'73 L76 P'03 
Stephen E. Roady 176 P'03 

Steven E Roark T'74 M'78 P'05 
Virginia White Roark T’74 G’87 P’05 
Gloria J. Roberts B'00 
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Wendy A, Robineau T'77 


Russell M. Robinson I T'54 156 P'78 P’81 P'84 


Sally Dalton Robinson W'55 P'78 P'81 P'84 TR 
Joe J. Robnett, Jr. B49 

Donald E. Rocap 1°77 

Elisabeth Stewart Rockwood N'71 P'02 
Thomson W, Rockwood £'70 P'02 
Martha Cohn Romney N'77 

Timothy Peter Rooney E'80 B'82 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert T, Rorer P'02 
Elise Long Rosen 186 

Jonathan Barlow Rosen 192 

Peter David Rosenberg 178 

Arthur B, Rouse, Jr. 1°38 

Linda M, Rucci FR 

Richard A. Rudick P'04 

Katherine Livingston Rutledge 1°75 P'04 P’06 
Paul E, Rutledge Il 1°75 P'04 P'06 
Christine W. Sachs W'67 

Robert A. Sachs FR 

James R, Safley 1'68 P'98 

Emilia A. Saint-Amand W'65 P'94 
Joseph A. Saldutti P00 P’88 P’00 
Lynne Faylor Saldutti W’61 P’88 P’00 
Edward T. Samuel M’74 

Elvire Samuel FR 

Eduardo Jose Sanchez G83 

Kathleen M, Sanzo 1°79 

Paul Ruffin Scarborough E'7 

Gilbert D. Scharf 1°70 

Ruth Calvin Scharf N’80 

A. Daniel Scheinman L'87 

Zoe Scheinman FR 

Phillip J. Schemel FR 

H. Max Schiebel H’39 P’92 

Nancy Alyea Schiebel W'S3 P’92 

Glenn Howard Schiffman T’'91 
Christopher H. Schroeder FU 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan G. Schwartz P’83 
Mr. and Mrs, Marcus F, Schwartz P’02 P’04 
Thomas H. Sear [72 

Henry Edward Seibert T'93 

Jody Beth Goldberg Seibert T'92 

Stacy Leigh Sempier T’81 

John Stilp Sensenbrenner II T’84 
Martha G. Sensenbrenner FR 

Deborah A. Serra FR 

Fred A. Shabel T'54 

Anne Shepherd P'99 P'01 P’02 
Thomas A. Shepherd T’61 P'99 P’01 P’02 
Kathryn Eng Sherman T’76 

Nicholas Henry Sherman E’74 

John H. Shields 1°76 P’06 

Marsha McCombs Shields 1°76 P’06 
Mark L. Shifke FR 

Patricia Wiener Shifke T’80 

Steven R. Shoemate ['88 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Shytle FR 
Barbara L. Sibley FR 

Kenneth D. Sibley 185 FU 

Christopher Charles Simko T’88 
Fredrika C. Simmons T'75 

Elizabeth Brown Simpson N’74 R’81 
Ralph G. Simpson, Jr. E'47 P'84 
Walter W. Simpson III B'74 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Skelton P’03 P’06 
Carol C. Sloan FR 

0. Temple Sloan, Jr. T’61 

Beverly Markham Small W’49 P’74 P’80 GP’05 
Gaston E. Small, Jr. P’74 P’80 GP’05 


One COUMLS 


Charles T. Smith, Jr. 1°54 

Rarl E. 1. Smith, Jr. 1°76 P06 

Eric P. Smith M'79 

Gordon L, Smith, Jr. E48 

Mr. and Mrs, Jeffrey Robert Smith P03 P’05 
Tatiana Gardner Smith P'06 

Robert D. Snell T'69 

Steven Jay Snider B92 

Swen ©, Soderstrom, Jr. £75 

Michael Howard Sollott £'83 

F Colton Somers Ill B36 

Mary Rhamstine Spain W'60 

David P. Spearman £'77 P'06 

Patricia A, Spearman P’06 

Linda D. Spiegel P'06 

Mark A, Spiegel T'68 P’06 

Mr. and Mrs, Richard A. Spillane P'06 
Anne Strickland Squadron W'62 P'97 
Neil E. Stahl 1°78 

Mr. and Mrs, Jared B. Stamell P05 P’06 
William Henry Stanhope 1'73 P'02 

Mr. and Mrs, Ronald B. Stansell P'03 P'05 
Kenneth W. Starr 173 P’00 

Frederick William Steckler 1°83 
Raymond Francis Steitz B'79 

Mark Edward Stephanz T'83 

Rita McCloy Stephanz 1°83 

Matthew Bruce Stern M’78 

William FE. Stevens [70 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert FE. Stevenson P’99 P’01 
Gary H. Stroy P’01 P’06 

Catherine Stuart FR 

James L. Stuart E'71 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Stupp, Jr. P'06 
Mr. and Mrs. Brendan Y. Sullivan P’99 P’02 
Daniel Joseph Sullivan, Jr. 1’74 G’80 
Mimi R. Sullivan FR 

Cathy Sulzberger P’99 P'02 

Cynthia Fox Sulzberger T’86 

Paul M. Swenson T’76 

Jeffrey E. Tabak T'79 L'82 P'04 
Marilyn Dickman Tabak T'79 P'04 
Lawrence B. Taishoff 1°55 

Lorine S. Tanimoto P’01 P’06 

David K. Taylor, Jr. T'47 149 

Carol S. Tedman FR 

Ronald Scott Temple T'90 

Charles A. Tharnstrom E’79 

Denise McCain Tharnstrom T’80 
Margaret Jones Theis W'47 

Robert J. Theis, Sr. FR 

Carolyn Thomas FR 

Leanna Matthews Thomas W’66 

Gary D. Thompson E’62 

Timothy Sands Thompson T’87 
Charles W. Throckmorton IV 1°76 
Karen Peterson Throckmorton 1°76 
William B. Timmerman T’68 P'04 
Brooke Mangels Travelstead W'68 P’97 
Malcolm Patrick Travelstead T’68 P’97 
Mark Trustin FR 

H. Glenn Tucker 1°77 L'80 

Donald H. Turnbull E68 

Daniel J. Tyukody, Jr. 178 

Sandra A. Urie P'04 

Mary Prentice Valentine W'60 P'83 
Heath E. Valentine E'58 P’83 

Chilton D. Varner FR 

K. Morgan Varner III L'66 

Constance Elizabeth Vaught N’73 P’01 


Drs, Radha and Rao Vinnakota P’00 P'02 
Mr. and Mrs, Jay L, Vodofsky P’04 
Judith M. Vogel G'77 

William A, Vogel B'76 

Donald §, Wall B43 

Ursula Petre Wall W'45 

Victoria B. Waters T'85 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew O. Watson P'04 
Donna I, Watson FR 

Klaine McWhorter Watson W'64 P’91 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard I. Watson P'02 P'04 
William E. Watson T'64 P’9L 

John C. Weber, Jr. B'O1 

Darryl Lawrence Webster T’82 

Eric R, Weidmann 1°72 P’99 

Michael W. Weir T'63 P'02 P'03 

Ora O. Weir P'02 P'03 

Karen Reid Weiss T’80 

Scott T. Welsh 1’76 

William W. Werber 1°53 

David L. Wertz T’'78 

Mary L, Wertz FR 

Anne Roebken West N’61 

William K. West, Jr. B°59 1.62 

Dorothy D. Westmoreland P'04 

Kim Davis Westmoreland T'76 P'04 

E. Faye Wickersham P'90 P’92 

Warren G. Wickersham T’60 P’90 P’92 
Wayne Freeman Wilbanks T'82 

Lee Davidson Wilder T'74 P'05 
Pelham Wilder HI 1’74 P’05 

Carol Andresen Wilhelm W’70 P’99 P’03 
Phillip H. Wilhelm T°69 P'99 P’03 
Lewis T. Williams M’'78 G’77 P'99 P’'05 TR 
Mari Williams P’99 P'05 

Thomas W. Winland 074 P’98 P'01 P’03 P'04 
Tyla Winland P’98 P’01 P'03 P'04 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom K. Wolfe P’02 

John M. Yarborough 1'77 

Louise W. Yoder FR 

Stephen A. Yoder T'75 

Harold Lionel Yoh III E’83 

Sharon Crutcher Yoh T’83 

Gwynne A. Young W’71 TF 

Stephen G. Young T'58 

Mary K. Young P’05 

Hilary Wiener Zarrow 179 

Scott E Zarrow FR 

Herbert J. Zimmer 1'67 P’00 P'04 
Ronna T. Zimmer P’00 P’04 

Laura Zelle Zimmerman W’67 

Audrey Zambetti Zinman T’83 

Richard Scott Zinman 1°82 

David K. Zwiener T’'76 P'05 

Nancy Burr Zwiener T’76 P’05 
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ICHELE MILLER SALES, the new 
president of the Duke Alumni As- 
sociation, has perhaps the ideal cre- 
dentials to represent nearly 120,000 
alumni, while overseeing a board of almost 
| fifty directors. She’s a professional arbitrator 
_and mediator who brings skills honed during 
a career in law and her years as a volunteer 
for Duke. 
_ Since 1986, Sales ’78, J.D. ’81 has been a 
member of Seattle’s Alumni Admissions Ad- 
_visory Committee, which screens and inter- 
views prospective Duke students; she was 
chair from 1987 to 1992. In addition, she has 
| chaired and served on reunion leadership 
‘committees for the Annual Fund. She was a 
member of the board of directors for the law 
school’s alumni association before she joined 
‘the DAA board of directors in 1998, and she 
‘served as president of the Duke Club of 
Seattle from 1994 until 2002. In 1999, Sales 
/ received a Charles A. Dukes Award for Out- 
standing Volunteer Service to the university. 
Despite an apparent intensity of involve- 
“ments, she maintains that she is “no longer a 
workaholic. Actually, I intentionally changed 
my career from being a trial attorney to be- 
ing an arbitrator and mediator so that I 
would have more control over my life and a 
little more time to do what I want to do.” 
She plays golf “whenever possible,” she says, 
gardens with her husband, Chris, takes out 
their thirty-two-foot powerboat, or plays with 
i. two dalmatians, Rockie and Scooter. 
| This year her focus will be on her role as 
president of the DAA. “It is an incredible 
honor to represent 120,000 alumni, spanning 
“however many years we have graduates. 
And it’s an awesome responsibility. How do 
"you balance their issues and interests if 
Toure presenting the position of the alumni 
association? I have to be careful and the 
AAA board has to be careful that we recog- 
“nize how diverse our alumni are. But that’s 
eally the beauty of the board. We really try 
| in our nominating and selection process to 
diversify in age, gender, geographic location, 
“and race, so that we are truly representing 
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those constituents on the board,” she says. 

“One thing in particular that I think has 
been brought home to us over the past 
couple of years is that this board represents 
not only the Trinity and engineering-school 
graduates but also the professional schools 
and the graduate school. We’re being con- 
tinually reminded by some of those repre- 
sentatives that it’s the ‘big D’ that we have 
to be concerned about.” 

However, Sales recognizes there will be 
challenges. “I think probably our biggest 
challenge right now is effective communi- 
cation with alumni,” she says, “through the 
printed avenues, including Duke Magazine, 
but also electronically. People don’t want 
spam—and we’re very conscious of that— 
but we’re also working on how to communi- 





cate, in a timely fashion and in a cost-con- 
scious fashion, what DAA is doing, what DAA 
has to offer alumni, and getting feedback 
from alumni as well.” 

Like her predecessors in the presidency, 
she has already met with the majority of 
senior Duke administrators and deans. But 
her visits have been more than courtesy 
calls, she says. “What I took to them was 
that, in this year of transition, I wanted to 
know what we could be doing to assist in 
the process. I wanted to make sure that, as 
other issues continued to come up on a 
university level, they could look to alumni 
for ways to develop or implement solutions, 
that we are not just a financial resource for 
the university. It’s not that we should be 
imposing ourselves on everything that comes 
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President: Michele Miller Sales ’78, J.D. ’81 
President-elect: William P. Miller ’77 
Secretary-treasurer: M. Laney Funderburk Jr. ’60 


Immediate past president: Wilton D Alston B.S.E. ’81 
Past president: Gary D. Melchionni ’73, J.D. ’81 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board 
representatives: Frederick E Andrews 60, 

Nancy L. Cardwell 69, Ann Pelham Cullen ’74 

Directors At-Large (terms expire June 2004): 

Daniel M. Dickinson B.S.E. ’83 

Nancy Jordan Ham ’82 

Joyce Harrold Hamilton ’65 

Patricia Dempsey Hammond ’80 

William J. Hanenberg B.S.E. ’73, M.B.A. ’80 

Billy M. King ’88 

Bharet Malhotra B.S.E. ’83 

Nicholas A. Pope ’70 

Jane Rohlf-Boyer ’70 

Bruce J. Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83 


Directors At-Large (terms expire June 2005): 
James FE. Akers ’73 

Thomas C. Clark ’69 

Brent O.E. Clinkscale ’83, J.D. ’86 
Ann Wooster Elliott ’88 

James E. Gibson Jr. 50 

Jacquelyn Hatch Howard B.S.E. ’85 
Ellen Bers Johnson ’68 

Susan Vissers Lisa ’90 

Frank P. Meadows III ’83 

Dina E. Meyers ’94 


Professional school representatives: 

Leslie Monfort Marsicano ’78, M.Div. ’81 
Divinity School 

Charlotte Reeves Clark ’79, M.E.M. ’83 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences 

Roy W. Kiefer M.B.A. ’78 
Fuqua School of Business 

Michael H. Yoh B.S.C.E. ’85 
Pratt School of Engineering 

Judith Ann Maness M.H.A. ’83 
Department of Health Administration 

Lori Terens Holshouser ’77, J.D. ’80 
School of Law 

Dale R. Shaw ’69, M.D. ’73 
School of Medicine 

Rebecca D. Warlick M.S.N. ’93 
School of Nursing 

Allen W. Wicken M.S. ’74 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 

Albert G. Buehler, Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

Alex Roland Ph.D. ’74, Department of History 


Student representatives: 
Gloria Borges ’04, President, Class of 2004 
Avery C. Capone ’05, President, Class of 2005 
Jesse W. Longoria B.S.E. ’06, President, 

Class of 2006 
Matthew Slovik ’04, President, 

Duke Student Government 
Robert Saunders, President, 

Graduate and Professional Student Council 


Honorary members: 
William J. Griffith I ’50 
former Vice President for Student Affairs 
N. Allison Haltom ’72 
Vice President and University Secretary 
William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
former University Archivist 
Sue Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93 
Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs 
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RESOUNDING RESTORATION 


Selections from University Archives 


r 








up, but that they think of us as a resource 
for solutions.” 

For at least a decade, Duke’s trustees have 
invited the DAA president to serve ex officio 
on its board. (The immediate past president 
becomes a voting member of the trustees.) 
Sales plans to emphasize her role as the 
voice of alumni. “Fortunately, the first year 
you're a nonvoting member, and I think that 
gives you the time to get your feet wet and to 
figure out what are the issues that most 
directly involve alumni—not that we don’t 
know or care about other issues,” she says. “I 
won't even pretend to say that I know the 
issues right now.” 

And, the following year, when she be- 
comes a voting member, she says, she and the 
rest of the trustees will face a whole new set 
of issues. “We'll have a new university presi- 
dent, and we don’t know what he or she is 
going to want to do. And we don’t know what 


Retrospecuiwe 


n East Campus fixture 

since 1911 was restored 

and reinstalled in July. 

The 6,500-pound Trinity 
College bell, also known in less 
enlightened times as “Marse 
Jack,” was cracked and heavily 
corroded. Both problems were 
repaired by Karkadoulias Bronze 
Art of Cincinnati. 

Named for President John 
“Jack” Kilgo, the bell was 
donated by Benjamin Newton 
Duke to replace a bell destroyed 
in a fire that also razed the 
Washington Duke Building in 
1911. Trinity students wrote a 
poem about the bell, which reg- 
ulated their lives: 


Who wakes me in the early morn 

When heavy eyes and spirit worn 

Cry out in pain, Alas, Alack. 

The college bell, Marse Jack, 
Marse Jack. 


The bell first hung in a wooden 
tower next to the Crowell 
Building. Its current home, a steel 
bell tower next to the Keith and 
Brenda Brodie Gymnasium, was a 
gift from the Woman’s College 
Class of 1933. 

—Tim Pyatt ’81 
University Archivist 


Re-belling: original installation, 
above; crane assistance, left 


other changes are going to take place in the 
administration over the next year. So I don't 
have an agenda on the board of trustees; I’m 
just hoping to learn and to contribute in 
those areas that most affect the alumni body.” 


The Business of the Board 


eeting in May, the Duke Alumni 
Association’s board of directors; 
witnessed via video the success of 
Duke’s Neighborhood Partnership] 
Initiative, received an update on the early 
stages of selecting the university’s ninth presi+ 
dent by members of the search committee, 
honored retiring officers and board members, 
and welcomed a new leader. 

John Burness, senior vicé president for pub- 
lic affairs and government relations, spoke a 
the opening plenary session on Duke’s com: 


















mitment to being a good neighbor. “Ours is 
very much an empowerment strategy,” he 
said after a video presentation on the Duke- 
Durham partnership. “Duke is helping, in- 
stead of driving the agenda.” He noted that 
$10 million of the Campaign for Duke was 
earmarked for the initiative. 

Outgoing DAA President Wilton Alston 
B.S.E. ’81 reported on the technological ad- 
| vances made by the DAA and the Alumni Af 
fairs office in serving the alumni body. “We 
are now using technology to communicate 
faster with measurable results,” he said. He 
shared a Power-Point presentation on DAA 
events that he had shown to Duke’s trustees. 
Allison Haltom ’72, vice president and uni- 
versity secretary, and Ruth Wade Ross ’68 
teported on the presidential search. Haltom 
‘is the executive vice chair of the presidential 
‘search committee and Ross is the alumni 
‘representative. They said that the com- 
‘mittee has established the position’s criteria 
and is seeking input from the Duke com- 
/munity. The board of trustees hopes to name 
Duke’s new president by February 2004. 

In the official meeting of the DAA board, 
‘immediate past president Gary Melchionni 
°73, J.D. 81 gave his final trustee report. 
Among the topics he covered were discus- 
sions on the Washington Duke Inn expan- 
‘sion, allowing an increase in the number of 
engineering students admitted, exploring 
he need for a new dorm on East Campus, 
overall admissions statistics, and approving 
the athletics policy report, which recom- 
mended maintaining the status quo. 

_M. Laney Funderburk Jr. 60, director of 
Alumni Affairs and DAA secretary ex officio, 
gave the director’s report. Some of the ac- 
ities and accomplishments of 2002-03 he 
| ighlighted were: 

| 

) 





















° The Woman’s College Celebration in 
ovember for the classes of 1930 through 
1972, with nearly 400 attending; 

¢ The Online Alumni Directory, which 
went live in December and now has 20,000 
subscribers; 

* The Alumni Admissions Forum, now 
neld annually; 

| * Reunions, which completed its fifth year 
1s a spring event, is now a tradition; 

| * Upgrades on the website www.Duke 

r lumni.com led to increased activity; 

* A search to hire a director of marketing 
nd member benefits and services. 

DAA President Alston presented the nom- 
| nating committee’s slate of officers and di- 
jectors for 2003-04, which was approved 
‘nanimously. He then handed over the gav- 
jl to the new president, Michele Miller Sales 

78, J.D. 81, who adjourned the meeting. 





Board members and alumni staff then 
convened at Watts Elementary School for a 
community-service project sponsored by the 
DAA. Outside, volunteers mulched, weeded, 
and planted. Inside, they hung colorful kites 
in the stairwells and added decorative sound- 
proofing panels in the library and the gym- 
nasium. That evening, members of the board 
occupied a box at the Durham Bulls’ sta- 
dium for dinner and a baseball game. 


Summer Send-off 





rom Boston to San Diego, from Seattle 
to Miami, thirty-one “send-off” parties, 
held from June to August, welcomed 
new students into the Duke family. Or- 
ganized and sponsored by the clubs and 
alumni-admissions programs in Alumni Af- 
fairs, the Duke Alumni Association, and the 
Development Office, these events were at- 
tended by nearly 2,000 incoming freshmen 
and their parents, current students, alumni, 
and, in some cases, Duke administrators. 
“This was a chance for us to provide fam- 
ily-friendly alumni events during the sum- 
mer and involve current students in alumni 
activities,” says George Dorfman ’85, A.M. 


01, director of the clubs program and assis- 
tant director of Alumni Affairs. “And it was 
an Opportunity to involve volunteers in clubs 
and alumni admissions by working with one 
another on a common theme: welcoming 
students who have decided to attend Duke.” 

These summer parties replace the April 
“accept” parties of years past, which were 
held for all accepted students who were con- 
sidering Duke. The accept parties had one 
main drawback, says Dorfman—the absence 
of current Duke students, who were still on 
campus. The new format honors incoming 
first-year students only and allows more 
planning time for hosts, primarily alumni 
and parents, many of whom open their homes 
for the parties. And attendance is higher be- 
cause all alumni in each area are invited, as 
is the case with all Duke alumni club events. 

“New students get to meet alumni and 
other students from their own towns, which 
means that freshmen will see some familiar 
faces on the quad,” says Dorfman. Feedback 
from new and current students who at- 
tended has been “overwhelmingly positive,” 
he says. Anyone interested in hosting similar 
events next summer should contact Dorf- 
man at (919) 684-3388 or george.dorfman 
(@daa.duke.edu. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
Oe Broadway Weekend at Duke 


20-22 From $350 pe rson 

Bea among the first to see this new adaptation of litte Waiene the musical before it moves to 
Broadway. Produced by Theater Previews at Duke and directed by Susan Schulman. Special 
panel discussions with members of the Duke Theater Studies faculty included. 


ebruary 


dp i York Cultural Weekend 


Lo fs eam ¢ Te ner 
C — 1 $1,100 yer rson 
k Ls 


ate a aslo in New York eine Seine Foner and dance. Led by Bruce 
Payne of Duke's Sanford Institute of Public Policy. 


Duke Directions & Art Sparks 


seater “ttl arts s programming are among the highlights of 
the Duke Reunion weekend. You are in for a treat! 


Duke Marine Lab Weekend 
Our Changing Coastline: Planning for the 
Future of Our Barrier Islands. 





Ap - $350 per perso 
ip Orrin Pilkey, othe known james B. Ane Professor Emeritus of Geology and 
Marine Lab director Mike Orbach for a weekend exploring the forces, both natural and 


human, that shape our nation’s coastline. 


25th Duke University Writers’ Workshop 
Held at the Kanuga Conference Center this is a rare chance to reflect, write, and polish your 
skills in small group workshops in fiction, poetry, creative nonfiction, and more. 


Duke Youth Programs 


Residential and day programs for students in middle school and high school. 


The Genomic Revolution: 

Hopes, Enema 1S, psn nOIRes 
Explore the tracer sehen in genomic sciences from a variety of perspectives — 
medical, cultural, ethical, and legal. Faculty from Duke's Center for Genome Ethics, Law, and 
Policy will conduct the weekend. 





0 4 Educationa 





TRAVEL/STUDY PROGRAMS 
The Valley of Oaxaca: Archaeology, Arts, and Traditions 


January 24 - 31 From $2,795 per person 

A unique opportunity to study and enjoy Pre-Columbian sites, an intact Spanish colonial city, 
and a vibrant present-day society rich in arts and culture. Optional Mexico City or coastal 
extension available. 


New Zealand Air Expedition 

February 13 — 26 From $7,200 per person 

Explore the best of New Zealand in one of the world’s finest classic aircraft, the Douglas DC3. Eve 
day is filled with variety and contrasts from cosmopolitan Auckland to Queenstown, the advent 
capital of the world. Relive the travel experiences of a bygone era in style and comfort. 


Among me Great Whales: Baja, California 

March 12 — 20 From $3,790 per person 

Baja’s 50 uninhabited islands are a paradise for observing marine mammals, especially whales. 
You'll also see cactus and boojum forests, teeming reefs, and astonishing bird colonies. You'll 
explore in a variety of ways, aboard sea kayaks, with Zodiac landings and shoreline cruises, by 
snorkeling with sea lions, on scuba diving excursions, and during walks on islands with long 
uninhabited beaches. 


The Food & Wine of Northern California 

April 16 - 21 From $1,990 per person 

Enjoy an insider's look at California's spectacular wine country. Cruise with local experts and gu 
chefs aboard the 138-passenger Yorktown Clipper into the heart of the Napa Valley. Among the 
special extras are a visit to the Culinary Institute of America, a hot-air balloon ride, and a chance 
see Muir Woods’ famous redwoods. 





Spain’s Art & Architecture nd 
April 22 — May 4 From $3,295 per person iz 
From Barcelona, to Bilbao, San Sebastian, and then Madrid's Golden 7 a 
Triangle of Art, you will experience a visual and artistic feast during an 
educational adventure that will take you through centuries of rich 
artistic experiences. 


London Theater Week 

May 13-21 From $3,000 per person 

Sample a week of the finest theater in the world. You'll see at least 6 plays, including one at the 
National Theater, the Royal Shakespeare Theatre, a recent play, a “fringe” production, and a play. 
the West End. Faculty: John Clum, Chair, Theater Studies. 


Hidden Harbors of the Western Mediterranean & Malta 

May 29 — June 9 From $4,995 per person 

After a stay in Nice, you'll board the superb 48-passenger vessel Panorama on your way to visit 
Corsica, Ponza, Lipari, Sicily, and finally disembark on Malta. Shores excursions to Neolithic ruins 
Greek and Roman archaeological sites, Norman fortresses, Gothic churches, and quaint villages. 
You'll sail in comfort and elegance. 


Niirnberg Sojourn 

June 1-10 From $4,395 per person 

Patterned after our popular Alumni Colleges, this program gives you a chance for an in-depth 
experience in one place. Religion Professor Hans Hillerbrand will lead the group and every day ¥ 
focus on different aspects of his town and it's varied history. There will be side trips to Bamberg) 
and Ganz, among other places. 


Passage of Peter the Great 

June 15-27 From approximately $3,095 per person 

Ornate domes and winding waterways highlight this 11-night historic passage between St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. Along the way you'll visit the fairy-tale Kizhi Island; the peaceful 
farming town of Goritsy; Yaroslavl, the Florence of Russia; and Uglich with it’s ancient wooden 
architecture. A wonderful opportunity to travel the timeless bridge between Europe and Asia. 


The Great Lakes: North America’s Spectacular InlandSea 

June 25 — July 3 From $4,495 per person 

Begin this adventure in Montreal, one of Canada’s most vibrant and cosmopolitan cities. Then 
transfer for a 7-night cruise starting along the St. Lawrence Seaway, moving on through Lake 
Ontario, Lake Erie, Lake Huron, and Lake Michigan. You'll visit Manitoulin Island, spend a day in 
Mackinaw Island and, when you disembark, you'll have memories of another world right on 
our continent. 


ASSOCIATION 










Alaska: Off the Beaten Track 
July 3-15 From $5,995 per person 

This land trip is designed to put you in touch with the Alaska that Alaskans 
know. The itinerary focuses on the traditions of Alaska’s first people, including 
the Aleut, with visits to two national parks — Denali and Wrangell-St. Elias. 
You'll come away with a new understanding of the natural world and with new 
friends as well. 


| Normandy Alumni College 

July 5-13 From Approx. $1,795 per person 

2004 marks the 60th anniversary of the D-Day invasion. To explore Normandy is to hear echoes of 
great battles, marvel at renowned landmarks, and experience the tranquility of apple orchards and 
| half-timbered cottages. Whether your interest is cuisine, culture, or history, Normandy offers a 


| rewarding experience. Accompanying you will be History Professor Alex Roland. 


'Costa Rica Family Adventure 

July Sa 7 From $3,695 per adult, from $2,180 per child 

Costa Rica is a most welcoming destination for families. At the junction of North and South America, 
this lovely country is home to a wide array of animals that are indigenous to both continents, and it 

has become a world model for national park development. This is a wonderful opportunity to travel 
with your children, grandchildren, other families and friends in the company of expert naturalists. 


/Portugal’s River of Gold 

(August 13 - 21 From $1,595 per person 

The 80-passenger Douro Princess sails through the Douro Valley to come face-to-face with some of the 
berian Peninsula’s loveliest landscapes, historic towns, and villages. A highlight of the journey is a day 
trip to Salamanca, a center of scholarship since the 13th century. 


iInca Trail Trek to Machu Picchu 

August 20 — 29 From $2,250 per person 

Enjoy the best of Lima and Cusco before exploring the temples and ancient ruins of the Sacred Valley 
of the Incas. Then embark on a 4-day trek along the Inca Trail, climaxing at the lost city of Machu 
Picchu. A train option is available to transport you to Machu Picchu. Participants need to be 
easonably fit and prepared for a few days of rigorous hiking. Don’t miss this chance to visit the 

| magical country of Peru. 


The Oxford Experience 

|) September 5 - 18 From $3,650 per person 

| A two-week program designed to immerse you in centuries-old traditions of learning and community. 
In small groups, you'll learn, explore the English countryside, and visit fascinating landmarks. 





| 
| 
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Visit us on the web at: www.dukealumni.com 
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Exploring Bermuda's Biology Above and Below Water 

September 20 — 26 From $2,495 per person 

Join David McClay, professor of neurobiology and marine sciences at Duke, as you explore the 
high energy reefs off the south shore beaches, the shallow caves with rich fauna in the quieter 
harbors and bays, and the open reefs at the outer side of the Bermuda lagoon. There will be 
time to explore St. Georges, Hamilton, and other areas of interest in this beautiful part of 

the world. 



































Voyage to Antiquity 

September 29 — October 9 From approx. $2, 595 per person 
Discover the extraordinary cultures of Greece and Turkey on an unforgettable cruise through the 
ancient worlds of Aristotle, Socrates, and Constantine the Great. Begin in Piraeus, journey to the 
most captivating Mediterranean islands, and sail the Aegean Sea to Delos. In Turkey, explore 
Kusadasi, and conclude your adventure in Istanbul, overlooking the blue Bosphorus. 


China & Yangzi River Cruise 

October 5 — 22 From $5,490 per person 

See some of China's most beautiful cities, cruise down the lovely Yangzi River, 
and come to appreciate China's past and present through immersion in 

her unique culture. Your journey begins in Beijing, and continues to Xian and 
Chongqing. You'll see extraordinary Dazu and cruise through the Three Gorges 
of the Yangzi River. The program concludes with two nights in Shanghai. 


Alumni College in Italy: The Cultural Season 

October 11 — 19 From approx $1.595 per person 
Built by the Etruscans atop a rocky plateau, the charming town of Orvieto overlooks a 
panorama of rolling fields and vineyards. Amid the wonders of Umbria, embark on a journey in 
one of the most magnificent regions in the world. From the architectural innovations of the 
Etruscans to the artistic endeavors of the Renaissance, this Alumni College will leave you with 
incredible memories. 








Provence: A Painter's Palette 

An Art Tour to the South of France 
October 14 — 24 From $4,995 per person 
Experience Dali's hometown of Figueres, the honey-hued city of Aix-en-Provence, the lively port 
city of Marseille, and the picturesque hilltop villages of Mougins and Saint-Paul-de-Vence to 
gain a deeper understanding of this region's role in the creation of art in the past century. 
French boutique hotels and traditional Provencal cuisine enhance your distinctive stay. 


Amazon Voyage 

October 30 — November 7 From $3,648 per person 

Travel in comfort in La Amatista, a 15-cabin, classically styled Amazon riverboat. The voyage 
blends superb wildlife viewing with comfort and attentive service. There are more species of 
primates here than anywhere else in the New World! 


p 
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J. Graham Smith Jr. '47, M.D.'51, a 
dermatologist in private practice, was awarded the 
Master Dermatology Award by the American 
Academy of Dermatology. He founded the Journal of 
the American Academy of Dermatology in 1978 and has 
taught at several medical schools, including Duke’s. 
From 1991 to 1998, he chaired the dermatology 
division at the University of South Alabama, where 
he is professor emeritus. He lives in Mobile, Ala. 


Marcia Lee Gibson °49 is one of three co-authors 


of A History of Visual Arts in Sarasota, the first 
historical survey of the city. She lives in Sarasota, Fla. 


William Edwin Magee M.L). 50, an associate 
professor of clinical medicine at Washington Univer- 
sity’s medical school, is a fellow of the American 
College of Physicians. He and his wife, Lorraine, live 
in Imperial, Mo. 


J0s & 60s 


William A. Buchheit M.D. 55 was named chair 
and professor of the department of neurosurgery at 
Thomas Jefferson University’s medical school in 
Philadelphia. He lives in Flourtown, Pa. 


Thomas Woolen °56 retired as president of Con- 
solidated Consultants, Inc. in Charlotte. He provides 
continuing-education training for stockbrokers and 
insurance agents and has published Leaving a Legacy, 
a book on planned giving. 


William Edward Hammond B.S.E.E. °57, Ph.D. 
’67, professor in the departments of community and 
family medicine and biomedical engineering at Duke 
Medical Center, received the Individual Award for Life- 
time Achievement from Foundations for Accountability, 
a national nonprofit organization dedicated to “improving 
health care for Americans by advocating for an ac- 
countable and accessible system.” He chairs the data- 
standards work group of the Markle Foundation’s “Con- 
necting for Health” initiative. He lives in Durham. 


Lawrence J. Amoroso 158 retired from his insur- 
ance and investment business in New York and New 
Jersey. He and his wife, Faith, live in Williamsburg, Va. 


Edward C. Johnson ‘58 is president and CEO of 


EC] Consulting, a financial advisory firm that provide 
technical analyses and develops strategic implementa- 
tion plans for the Department of Defense. He lives in 
Fairfax, Va. 


John Harrington '59, M.A.T. ’65, D.Ed. '70 is 
the executive secretary of the Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools of Florida. He was the director of 
admissions and financial aid for Pine Crest School in 
Fort Lauderdale. He teaches workshops on admis- 
sions- office operations for Independent School 
Management, a consulting group. He and his wife, 
Sandy, live in Lauderdale by the Sea, Fla. 


O. Richard Bowyer B.D. '60, Th.M. ’68, a campus 
minister for the Wesley Foundation at Fairmont State 
College, was appointed to the state’s medical board by 
West Virginia governor Robert E. Wise Jr. '70. 
He lives in Fairmont, W.Va. 


Robert M. Maxon ’61, a professor and chair of the 
history department at West Virginia University, has 
published his fifth book on the history of East Africa, 
Going Their Separate Ways: Agrarian Transformation in 
Kenya 1930-1950. He lives in Morgantown, W.Va. 


Creighton B. Wright ‘61, M.D. 65, chief of staff 
at the VA Medical Center in Cincinnati, received an 
Award of Excellence from the American Heart Asso- 
ciation in Ohio. He and his wife, Carolyn, live in 
Covington, Ky. 


John Cantwell 62 has published Adventures on 
Seven Continents and Other Essays, a collection of his 
writings about several periods of his life, including his 
time as a basketball player for Duke and as chief 
medical officer for the 1996 Olympic Games. He lives 
in Atlanta. 


William H. Lamb '62, senior partner at the law 
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firm Lamb Windle & McErlane, was sworn in as a 
justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. He has 
served as a delegate to three Republican national 

_ conventions and on the board of the Southeastern 

. Pennsylvania chapter of the American Red Cross. He 
lives in Devon, Pa. 


Donald K. Covington Ill '66, a retired Navy 
captain, is the administrative director for Fern Street 
Circus in San Diego. He and his wife, Jan, and their 
daughter live in Coronado, Calif. 


Robert Jordan ’67, a founding partner in the 
| Texas law firm Baker Botts, was appointed U.S. 
ambassador to Saudi Arabia. 


_ Charles Addison Mock ’67, an insurance agent 
| who retired from Farrell & Associates, writes that he 
is taking a variety of classes at a local community 
college. He lives in Hurlock, Md. 


) Gary L. May ’68 retired as senior vice-president 

) and chief learning officer for Millbrook Distribution 
| Services. He teaches at Clayton College and State 
University’s business school, a unit of the University 
System of Georgia. He lives in Newnan, Ga 


Thomas E. Noel Ill A.M. 68, president and CEO 
of the Electric Reliability Council of Texas in Austin, 
was elected to the board of directors of ProLiteracy 

| Worldwide, which sponsors educational program and 
services to boost global literary levels. He chairs its 

) executive committee. 





| Donald B. Poe Jr. ’68, a psychology professor at 
| Pfeiffer Univeristy in Misenhiemer, N.C., was named 
) director of institutional research and planning. He 

’ lives in Charlotte. 


| John Lawrence Brasher ’69, Ph.D. ’86, the 

/ Denson Franklin Professor of Religion at Birmingham- 
' Southern College, received the Omicron Delta Kappa 
/ Excellence in Teaching Award. 





Norman McBrayer Davis Jr. M.H.A. ’69 was 
appointed nursing home administrator for LibertyWood 
Nursing Center, a 120-bed skilled nursing facility, in 
Thomasville, N.C. He lives in Charlotte. 


J. Anthony Manger ’69, a partner with the law 
firm Norris, McLaughlin & Marcus in Somerville, 
\N.J., moderated a panel discussion on the causes of 
vand potential solutions to the current medical 
malpractice “crisis.” He has been recognized in the 
\health-care section of The Best Lawyers of America. 
He lives in Lambertville, N.J. 
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Harold J. Brody ’70, clinical professor of 
dermatology at Emory University’s medical school, 
was elected to the board of directors of the American 
‘Academy of Dermatology. He is a past president of the 
merican Society for Dermatologic Surgery, the 


Dermatologic Association. 


‘Kenneth A. Krackow M.D. ’70, clinical director 
of the department of orthopedics at Buffalo General 

\ ospital was elected to the Johns Hopkins University 
Pociety of Scholars. In October 2001, he performed 

‘the first computer-assisted, total knee replacement in 
1 orth America, using a surgical navigation system he 
developed to help surgeons locate exact points within 


the body. He lives in Williamsville, N.Y. 


ohn L. Newell ’71, a musical composer, 
premiered his Concerto for Piano and Orchestra at 

he Enid Symphony Center in Enid, Okla. A pianist, 
he also performed as a soloist with the Enid Symphony 
)rchestra. He lives in Worthington, Mass. 















WATERCOLOR MEMORIES 
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Lois Ruppenthal Wethington ’46 and Elbert Wethington B.D. ’47, Ph.D. ’49 


y all appearances, Lois 
Ruppenthal Wethington 
is a genteel Southern 
lady, filled with courtesy 
and enough maternal pride for 
a roomful of grandmothers. 
But deep within her lies a 
Chinese soul, one that comes 
to life each time she picks up 
a paintbrush, dabs it in water- 
color, and strokes it across a 
sheet of rice paper. 

Over the past fifty years, 
Wethington has become 
skilled in the art of Chinese 
painting, with more than 200 
landscapes and images of 
animals and people to her 
credit. Her technique is so 
advanced that some masters 
of the art, after seeing her 
watercolors, are amazed to 
learn that they were painted 
by a Westerner. 

“T had always been interes- 
ted in art, and I was just drawn 
to this, because it was different 
—simple yet beautiful,” says 
Wethington, who first learned 
the techniques used in Chinese 
painting in the mid-1950s from 
refugees who fled Communist 
China for the Philippines, 
where her husband, Elbert 
Wethington, was a United 
Methodist Church missionary. 

Although the language 
barrier between student and 
teachers presented difficulties, 
Lois Wethington immersed 
herself in the culture and 
gradually picked up enough 





\ 


Chinese to communicate. 
Her lasting affection for 
Chinese life can be seen in 
the Wethingtons’ home in 
Durham, where lanterns and 
other decorative accents fill 
spaces not already occupied 
by her paintings. 

Learning the Chinese style 
of painting involves mastering 
brush strokes that have been 
codified and passed down 
for generations. The brush- 
work is supposed to reflect 
both movement and serenity 
in the subject of the work, she 
says, and students learn the 
art by copying existing 
paintings. 

“There are no still lifes 
in China,” says Elbert Weth- 
ington, a former Duke Divinity 
School professor. “Everything 
has life and movement. It’s 
part of a whole world view 
and the spirituality the culture 
embraces.” 

That philosophy is the 
reason Lois Wethington has 
continued to paint in the 
Chinese tradition some forty 
years after returning to the 
United States. “There’s more 
behind these paintings than 
just what appears,” she says, 
pointing to a work in her 
living room depicting two 
ducks amid some reeds on a 
pond—a metaphor for har- 
mony in marriage. “The Chi- 
nese way is very disciplined 
and doesn’t allow for much 





individual expression, but I 
find ways to add a bit of my- 
self to paintings.” 

Those bits are rarely seen 
by people other than friends 
and relatives. She doesn’t seil 
or exhibit her work often, and 
most paintings are stored 
away or are hanging in the 
houses of her three children. 

It was only constant prod- 
ding by her older son, Olin, 
that finally persuaded her 
a few years ago to write a 
book about her painting. 

He feared that few people 
would ever become acquain- 
ted with her work once his 
parents died. 

The result is Visual Poetry: 
My Journey into Chinese Paint- 
ing, which includes photos of 
about seventy paintings that 
she picked to illustrate differ- 
ent subjects and brush strokes. 
She wrote the book in long- 
hand, while her husband 
served as typist and editor. 

In her book, she says she 
took great care to explain the 
specific emotion and move- 
ment that is conveyed each 
time she moves the brush 
across the paper. “I felt that I 
would have learned more early 
on if I had understood the 
meaning behind certain 
strokes.” 

—Matthew Burns 


Burns is a freelance writer in 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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HRIS HILDRETH 


MAN OF STEEL 
Frank \ 


Gayle B.S.E 


ext to a hulking mass 
of twisted steel splayed 
on the floor of a han- 





gar-like building out- 
side Washington, D.C., Frank 
Gayle keeps a haunting pic- 
ture from September 11, 2001. 
The photograph shows the 
mangled face of the North 
Tower of the World Trade 
Center. Look closely at the 
eerie outline of a jetliner 
punched into the upper floors 
and you can see a woman 
standing at the bottom of the 
jagged hole, stunned and still 
unaware that a monolithic 
structure invulnerable to 
hurricanes would soon fall 
victim to the kind of fire no 
builder could have foreseen. 
For Gayle, that woman is a 
reminder of the human side of 
his work as a metallurgist at 
the National Institute of Stan- 
dards and Technology (NIST), 
where he is leading a project 
focusing on structural steel in 
the federal government’s 
official study to determine 
exactly what happened in the 
collapse of the Twin Towers. 
Metallurgy might seem the 
kind of profession unlikely to 
bring an engineer in touch 
with some of history’s de- 
fining moments. But, since 
earning his master’s degree in 
materials science, Gayle has 
had more than one occasion 
to examine metals that took 
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on historical significance. 

In 1994, he co-wrote a 
paper featured in Science, es- 
tablishing that a chemical 
change called “precipitation 
hardening” occurred seren- 
dipitously during the casting 
of the aluminum engine of 
the Wright brothers’ first air- 
plane, the Flyer. Without that 
hardening, the engine might 
have cracked and that historic 
first flight turned into yet 
another failed effort. 

Gayle joined NIST in 1988, 
after an early stint at Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft and a 
decade with Reynolds Metals 
in his hometown of Richmond, 
Virginia. During his years at 
Reynolds, he also earned a 
doctorate in metallurgy at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, one of the univer- 
sities he had considered before 
choosing an undergraduate 
career at Duke. 

Duke was a good choice, 
he says, because its liberal-arts 
curriculum encouraged him 
to get a broader education 
than he might otherwise have 
done. It also offered exposure 
to professors who fueled his 
passion for science and en- 
gineering, notably Franklin 
Hadley Cocks, professor of 
mechanical engineering and 
materials sciences, whom he 
calls both a brilliant scientist 
and a gifted teacher. At Duke, 





Gayle also took advantage of 
the opportunity to win acclaim 
in such practical pursuits as 
the engineering school’s 
paper-airplane contest. 

Back in the hangar and in 
other labs at NIST, he heads a 
team of engineers using 
samples of steel from the 
collapsed World Trade Center 
buildings to seek answers to 
questions about the effects of 
impacts, explosions, and high- 
temperature fires on the many 
kinds of steel that went into 
the structure: How did the 
fires fed by jet fuel change the 
properties of the steel? How 
abruptly did the steel structure 
slow the planes down? What 
changes should be made to 
high-rise building codes to 
better protect occupants? 

NIST, a research arm of 
the Department of Commerce, 
has earned the kind of repu- 
tation for unbiased expertise 
that is crucial in under- 
standing an event that caused 
such a loss of human life and 
billions of dollars in damages. 

“We're glad to be working 
on this,” Gayle says of his 
team. “It’s nice to think we 
might be able to help bring 
something good from such a 
terrible day.” 

—Sara Engram 


Engram is a freelance writer in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Nancy Bray Thompson B.S.N. '71, director 

of the Southeast Fisheries Science Center for the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration's 
National Marine Fisheries Service, was awarded 
NOAA's top employee award for her work to increase 
public confidence in NOAA's assessments of the 
population status of marine fisheries in the south- 
eastern United States. She lives in Cooper City, Fla. 


William M. Warren Jr. J.D. '71, chair, president, 
and CEO of Energen Corp., received an honorary 
LL.D. from Birmingham-Southern College. He is a 
member of the school’s board of trustees and a past 
chair of its Norton Board of Advisers. He lives in 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Thomas McDonald Fairfull A.M. '72, an 
adjunct faculty member at Chaminade University of 
Honolulu, retired as staff historian at Camp H.M. 
Smith, Hawaii, of the U.S. Pacific Command. He lives 
in Palolo Valley, Hawaii. 


Susan Hopkins Nemetz B.S.N. '72, an oncology 
nurse at the Loran Smith Center for Cancer Support 
at Athens Regional Medical Center in Georgia, re- 
ceived an Oncology Nursing Society Foundation Con- 
gress Scholarship to attend the ONS Annual Congress. 


James A. Noseworthy M.Div. '72 is president of 
Hiwassee College in Madisonville, Tenn., where he lives. 


Mary Rocap 772 was awarded an artist fellowship 
for songwriting from the N.C. Arts Council. She 
recently released a CD, Sweet Mimosa. 


Peter Glen Crow Ph.D. '73, professor of English 
and chair of the language, literature, philosophy, and 
religion divisions at Ferrum College in Ferrum, Va., 
received the Outstanding Educator award from the 
United Methodist Educational Foundation. He was 
the host of the 2002 National Endowment for the 
Humanities’ summer institute. 


Adoar Richard Adrouny ‘74 has published Un- 
derstanding Colon Cancer. He is director of oncology at 
the Community Hospital of Las Gatos in California 
and clinical assistant professor of medicine at Stanford 
University’s medical school. 


Hans Georg Schabel Ph.D. '74 is director of 
international resource management at the University 
of Wisconsin’s College of Natural Resources. He was 
honored by Jagiellonian University in Poland with the 
Medal of the 600th Anniversary of the Refounding of 
Krakow Academy. He lives in Custer, Wis. 


Connie Bossons Bishop B.S.N. ’75, senior 
business analyst at Blue Cross and Blue Shield of 
North Carolina, graduated as a fellow of the Institute 
of Political Leadership, where she gave the invocation. 


She lives in Gibsonville, N.C. 


Stephen Jayson ‘75 won the men’s 50-59 years 
age division at the 2003 Boston Marathon. He lives in 
Stockdale, Texas. 


Sanjay Saini '76 is a professor of radiology at 
Harvard Medical School. He lives in Weston, Mass. 


Deborah Lee Thorne M.A.1. 76 is a partner at 
the Chicago office of Barnes & Thornburg, where she 
practices in its creditors’ rights department. She is 
bankruptcy chair of the Seventh Circuit Bar Associa- 
tion and on the board of the Women Employed Insti- 
tute. She is past chair of the Chicago Bar Association 
Bankruptcy and Reorganization Committee and past 
president of the Evanston, Ill., United Way board. 


Jonathan B. Wight ’76, associate professor of 
economics and international affairs at the University 
of Richmond, has published Saving Adam Smith, A 
Tale of Wealth, Transformation, and Virtue, a novel 
about the misconceptions of Smith’s teachings. He 
and his wife, Jean, live in Richmond. 






























Gary Edward Meringer J.D. 77, M.B.A.’77 is 
vice-president of business development and assistant 
general counsel at Venvest, Inc., a venture-capital 

_ firm specializing in consulting services for contractors 
in the home services business. He and his wife, Patty, 
and their three daughters live in Sarasota, Fla. 

| 


_ Gretchen C. Shappert 77 is the U.S. attorney 
for the Western District of North Carolina. She was 
_ the assistant U.S. attorney in Charlotte, N.C. 


Virginia Stout Van Siclen 77 is a volunteer and 
a certified project manager who is teaching project 
management for an international training firm. She 
and her husband, Clint, and their two sons live in 


Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


_ Donald Howard Allred M.Div. ’78 was elected 
district governor of Rotary District 7690, which covers 
| Mt. Airy to Pinehurst and includes Greensboro, High 
Point, and Winston-Salem, N.C. He is a past president 
of the Asheboro/Randolph Chamber of Commerce. 
He lives in Asheboro. 


Michael Jay Berger ’78 ran a 3:28:31 marathon 
at the Tucson Marathon and qualified to run in the 
Boston Marathon. He lives in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


| Vinnetta Golphin-Wilkerson '78 received a 
M.Div. from Emory University’s theology school. She 
lives in Atlanta. 


Virginia Franke Kleist ‘78, assistant professor at 
West Virginia University’s college of business and eco- 
nomics, was awarded a WVU Foundation Outstanding 
Teacher Award. She teaches data communications 
and management and the technologies of electronic 
commerce. 


_John Patrick Colatch M.Div. 79, chaplain and 
“campus pastor at Allegheny College in Meadville, Pa., 


was awarded the doctor of ministry degree, D.Min., 
from Colgate Rochester Crozer Divinity School in 
Rochester, N.Y. 


William G. Kaelin Jr. °79, M.D. ’83, professor of 
medicine at Harvard Medical School, was elected to 
the John Hopkins University Society of Scholars for 
his work on why mutations of tumor-suppressing 
genes cause cancer. He lives in Boston. 





Kelley Johnston ’80 was promoted from vice 
president to president of TrialNet, a technology firm 
specializing in customized collaboration, matter man- 
agement, and e-billing services. She and her husband, 
physician James E. Ratliff ’80, and their three 
children live in Richmond, Va. 


David Lee Alexoff B.S.E. ’81 is the author of the 
chapter “Automation for the Synthesis and Applica- 
tion of Pet Radiopharmaceuticals” in the Handbook of 
Radiopharmaceuticals, Radiochemistry, and Applications. 
He works in the chemistry department of the Brook- 


haven National Laboratory and lives in Westhamp- 
ton, N.Y. 


John Michael Dealy B.S.E. 81, M.B.A. 88 is 
working in marketing and new-business development 
at ITW in the Ramset Construction Products business 
unit. He and his wife, Lillian, and their children live 
in Batavia, Ill. 


Jeffrey Paul Libson J.D. ’81, a partner with the law 
firm Pepper Hamilton and head of the firm’s life sciences 
practice, received the Entrepreneurial Advocate 
Award from the Ben Franklin Technology Partners of 












A 
Heritage 
Of 
Giving 


The Heritage Society was 
founded in 1989 to honor the 
thousands of people who have 
made gifts to Duke in their 
wills or in another type of 
planned gift. While the society 
is relatively new, planned 
giving to Duke is not — it is 
the foundation upon which 
the University was built. 


If you have included Duke 
in your estate or trust planning, 
we would be most honored 

to welcome you into the 
Heritage Society and provide 
you with a small token of 

our appreciation. 
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Northeastern Pennsylvania, which links Pennsylvania 
companies with universities, funding, and other re- 
sources. A partner in charge of Pepper Hamilton's 
Berwyn office, he is also an adjunct professor in 
Lehigh University’s vSeries Seminars on New Venture 
creation, where he teaches venture financing. He lives 
in Rosemont, Pa. 


Robin J. Stinson ’81, an attorney and director 
in the Winston-Salem, N.C., law firm Bell, Davis & 
Pitt, was elected secretary of the North Carolina 
chapter of the American Academy of Matrimonial 
Lawyers. She is a past president of the Forsyth 
Country Bar Association. 


David Leonard Downie ’83, director of the Earth 
Institute Fellows Program at Columbia University, 
published Northern Lights Against POPs: Combating 
Toxic Threats in the Arctic. He and his wife, physician 
Laura M. Whitman ’85, and their children live in 
Fairfield, Conn. 


Sheila Anderson ’84, an adjunct law professor at 
the University of Baltimore’s law school, is the chief 
of legal affairs for the Baltimore Police Department. 


Ellen Ewart ’84 is director of market research at 
RAG American Coal Holding, Inc., an enterprise fo- 
cused on coal mining, coal mining technology, and 
trading activities. She was a principal at Platts Research 
and Consulting/RDL. She lives in Annapolis, Md. 


Gabriella G. Gaal ’84 joined the law firm Carroll, 
Kelly & Murphy in Providence, R.I., where she 
specializes in civil litigation. She lives in Warwick, R.I. 


William Taggart Ruhl ’84 is a principal at Ruhl 
Walker Architects, a Boston architectural firm that 
won the 2001 Honor Award for Excellence in Archi- 
tecture from AIA-New England Regional Council, 





The staff of the Office of Planned 
A Giving are available to consult 
! with you or your advisers about 
planned giving opportunities 
at Duke. For further information, 
please contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
fax: (919) 684-9731 


email: 


planned.giving@dey.duke.edu 
http://plannedgiving.duke.edu 
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Wealth that Endures: 


For more than 70 years, clients have trusted our skill to 
navigate any kind of market. Our professionals are committed 
to protecting our clients’ wealth and building it for future 
generations. We have the experience and perspective needed 
to secure your financial future. 

Investment management, trust and estate and custody services 


for accounts of $2 million or more. Please call Ellen Kratzer 
or Tom Loizeaux M.B.A. ’92 at (877) 384-1111. www.ftci.com 
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Nothing could be more 
natural for retirement. 


a here’s something about 100 acres of 
fs. natural beauty hat nourishes your spirit. 
And that's exactly what you'll find at 
Croasdaile Village, the premier continuing 
care retirement community in Durham. 





This is the ideal setting to enrich your 
retirement ... with walking paths, fitness 
esha and a multitude of activities to 

roaden your horizons. 


You can also relax knowing that a full continuum of health care is 
available right on site should you ever need it. Plus, Croasdaile Village 
represents an excellent value with 
studio apartment entry fees starting at just 


$37,500. ROASDAILE 
For more information or to schedule VILLAGE 


a personal tour, please call (919) 384-2475 2600 Croasdaile Farm Parkway 
or toll-free (800) 960-7737. Durham, NC 27705 
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the 2002 BSA/AIA NY Housing Design Award from 
the Boston Society of Architects/AIA New York, and 
the 2002 BSA Interior Architecture Honor Award. 


Kenneth Mark Coggeshall Ph.D. '85 was named 
the first holder of the Robert S. Kerr Jr. endowed chair 
in cancer research at the Oklahoma Medical Researcl 
Foundation. He is a member of the foundation's 
immunobiology and cancer research programs. He 
lives in Oklahoma City. 


Michael P. Scharf '85, J.D. 88 was appointed 
director of the Frederick K. Cox International Law 
Center at the Case Western Reserve University 
School of Law. He is the author of several books, 
including Slobodan Milosevic on Trial: A Companion 
and The International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda. 
He and his wife, Trina Smith Scharf ’85, live in 


Pepper Pike, Ohio. 


Michael Boesel Bee A.M. '86 received the 2003 
Admiral Frederick C. Billard Intelligence Award, 
sponsored by the National Military Intelligence Asso- 
ciation. He was nominated by the U.S. Coast Guard 
commandant for improved intelligence support to 
field commanders. He is on active duty at the USCG 
Intelligence Coordination Center in Washington, D.C. 


Kenneth Alonzo Murphy ’86, J.D. 89, a share- 
holder at Miller, Alfano & Raspanti in Philadelphia, 
was a panelist at the ABA National Conference for 
the Minority Lawyer, where he spoke on litigation of 
predatory-lending class actions and mortgage fraud. 
He is president of the Barristers Association of 
Philadelphia. 


Elizabeth Carolyn Riordan ’86 is a general 
surgeon with the Northshore Medical Group of the 
Mt. Sinai medical school in Huntingdon, N.Y. She 
and her husband, Avery, and their son live in 
Centerport, N.Y. 


Timothy N. Thoelecke Jr. '86, president of 
Garden Concepts, will write and edit portions of This 
Old House Landscaping, the first book in a series for 
PBS's This Old House. He has consulted on and 
provided illustrations for a number of Sunsets Books 
publications and is a regular contributor to Crain’s 
Chicago Business Residential Real Estate Guide. The 
work of Garden Concepts has also appeared in various 
publications, including American Nurseryman and 
Today’s Homeowner. He lives in Glenview, Ill. 


Timothy Samuel LaCroix M.B.A. ’87, head of 
strategic therapeutic business development at the 
Duke Clinical Research Institute, was named senior 
vice president in the health-care practice of Fleishman- 
Hillard, an international communications firm. He 
and his wife, Karol, and their son live in Cary, N.C. 


James Peter Shipman ’88, a real estate attorney 
with the law firm Parsons, Behle, and Latimer, has 
sold HGM Medical Lasers, where he was CEO, to 
Lumines, an international medical-laser corporation. 
His wife, Julie McMahan Shipman ’8s, has 
started her own photography business after teaching 
high school in Denver for ten years. The couple and 
their three sons live in Salt Lake City. 


Mark Howard Supcoff ’88 has established his 
own law firm in Newark, N.J., specializing in construe 
tion law and commercial litigation. He and his wife, 
Lynn, and their son live in Manhattan. 


Kelly Strange Crawford '89 was elected partne 
in the law firm Riker, Danzig, Scherer, Hyland & 
Perretti in Morristown, N.J. She lives in Green Pond, 
N,J. 


A. Scott Daniel ’89 is a director in Salomon Smit 
Barney’s investment banking division. He and his 
wife, Susan Green Daniel B.S.E. '89, and their 
two children live in Summit, N.J. 



































Douglas Brad Epstein '89 completed a 100+ 
mile walk across the desert in Death Valley, Calif., to 
raise money for multiple sclerosis research and 
Destination Cure. He lives in San Francisco. 


MARRIAGES: Ashley Lynn Grayson ’87 to 
Don Michael Rudolph on June 7 in Duke Gardens. 
Residence: Durham. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Marshall 
David Orson ’8?, J.D. ’85 and Margaret Orson on 

_ April 16. Named James Marshall... Twins to Hallie 
Kostrinsky Brown B.S.E. ’85 and Wayne Brown 
on April 8. Named Daley and Olivia...Second son to 
Eric Hardy Imperial ’86 and Pyper Davis on Feb. 
| 12. Named Carlisle Davis...First child and son to 
Elizabeth Carolyn Riordan ’86 and Richard 

| Avery Flagg on May 1. Named Aidan... Third child 
and first son to Stephanie Perkins Clifford ’87 
) and Pete Clifford on March 1. Named Nicholas Peter... 
Second child and first son to Janice Gault ’87, 

| M.D. 91 and James Vander on Feb. 23. Named William 
| Henry... Third child and second son to Ellen Pilchik 
| Kaldor ’87 and Greg Kaldor on March 12. Named 

) Charles Sheridan...Second son to Virginia Rose 

| Stillwell 87 and Gene Schwarzrock on April 29. 

_ Named Thomas John...Second child and son to Julie 
| McNally Daher ’89 and Christian Daher on Dec. 
18. Named George...Second child and first son to A. 
| Scott Daniel ’89 and Susan Green Daniel 

| B.S.E. ’89 on Jan. 7. Named Lucas Brent. 





| Stephen Bernard Brotman 790 is the managing 
) director of Silicon Alley Venture Partners, a New York 
| City-based, information-technology venture-capital 


fund. He and his wife, Paula, live in Westfield, N.J. 


Michael Kenneth Mantai B.S.E. ’90 is the chief 
operating officer of Harrel Mantai & Hopper, a 
consulting engineering firm. He and his wife, Surbe, 

) and their daughter live in Charlotte, N.C. 


Rob Seelig B.S.E. 90, M.B.A. ’91 is vice president 


and general counsel for White Mountains Insurance 


‘Group. He and his wife, K.J., and their son live in 
Hanover, N.H. 


| John Howard Tabor M.B.A. '90 is an associate 
| principal at Perkins & Will, one of the largest archi- 


pecture firms in the country. He lives in Charlotte, N.C. 
|) |\Blake Timothy Bilstad ’91 was named senior 


| vice president of legal affairs for Vivendi Universal 


‘Net USA. He and his wife, Brenda, and their son live 
jin San Diego. 
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Michael Boyer O’Leary 91, assistant professor 
of organization at Boston College’s management 
school, received his Ph.D. from MIT’s management 
)school. He and his wife, Meg, and their two children 
live in Winchester, Mass. 


Kelli Kaznoski Ward 91, a board-certified family 
physician, is a fellow in the 2002-2003 Osteopathic 

/ Heritage Health Policy Fellowship, a one-year program 
\designed to prepare osteopathic physicians and health- 
jcare leaders. She is president and CEO of Lakeview 

|) Family Health Care in Lake Havasu City, Ariz., and 
an adjunct clinical faculty member for Midwestern 
University-Arizona College of Osteopathic Medicine. 

















Jason Eric Claire "93 co-founded and co-owns 
Vastu, a modern home furnishing store and art gallery, 
Jin Washington, D.C. He was involved in management 
‘consulting. 


\Joseph Clint Parker B.S.E. '93, a resident in 
‘internal medicine at East Carolina University’s 


COURTSIDE FOR THE AGC 





Erik Albright ’87 


ome Duke graduates 

are watching with 

interest as the Atlantic 

Coast Conference 
fights a lawsuit brought 
against it by the Big East, a 
rival college athletics league. 
For Erik Albright, it’s more 
than a spectator sport. 

Albright is one of the 
primary lawyers defending the 
ACC in the suit, sparked by 
the University of Miami’s 
decision to leave the Big East, 
along with Virginia Tech, to 
join Duke and eight other 
ACC schools. 

Claiming that the ACC and 
Miami conspired to weaken 
the Big East, four universities 
in the conference are suing for 
millions of dollars to recover 
what they say will be losses in 
ticket sales and broadcasting 
fees, and diminished influence 
with recruits and alumni. 

Albright, a partner in the 
law firm Smith Moore, brings 
an insider’s perspective to the 
case. He’s a former ACC 
athlete himself, having played 
second base on Duke’s base- 
ball team for three seasons, 
while carrying a double major 
in history and public-policy 
studies. Representing a con- 
ference that offered him 
valuable experiences academ- 
ically and athletically is “very 
fulfilling,” Albright says. “I do 
think it’s a strong case. I 
think the ACC has acted 
properly throughout.” 

Albright has done a variety 
of legal work for the ACC 
since joining Smith Moore’s 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 
office in 1990, fresh out of 
Vanderbilt University’s law 
school. When conflict flared 
up this year with the Big East 
over the ACC’s expansion 
plans, “the ACC called Erik, 
because they had a level of 
trust with him,” Smith Moore 
managing partner Stephen W. 
Earp told the Raleigh News & 
Observer. “Erik is a natural in 
front of judges and juries and 
any other group of people. 
But he obviously has the in- 
tellectual depth and back- 
ground to take care of things, 
no matter how complicated.” 


As a former ACC athlete, 








Albright says he’s not dis- 
turbed about adding two more 





members to the conference 
a move that was opposed by 
Duke and the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
and that could disrupt some 
traditional rivalries. Officials 
at the ACC’s existing nine 
universities have studied the 
issue carefully and are in the 
best position to make a smart 
decision, says Albright, who 
terms himself “supportive of 
their vision.” 

Unless the Big East’s law- 
suit is dismissed or settled be- 
fore coming to trial, Albright 
and a team of Smith Moore 
colleagues will find them- 
selves gearing up for a court 
battle as early as next year. Al- 
bright’s wife, Holly, and their 
three-year-old son, Jared, won't 
be the only ones cheering him 
on. He'll also have the support 
of legal experts and former 
ACC athletes—right from his 
own family. 

Albright’s father, Douglas 
Albright ’61, played basketball 
for three seasons at Duke. 
He’s a Superior Court judge 
in North Carolina and a for- 
mer district attorney in Guil- 





ford County, which includes 
Greensboro. Erik’s brother, 
Stuart Albright ’91, was an 
offensive lineman on the Blue 
Devils’ football team and is 
now the district attorney in 
Guilford County. (Another 
brother, Ethan Albright, was 
an offensive lineman for the 
UNC Tar Heels and now 
plays professional football for 
the Washington Redskins.) 

Through his deep family 
ties to the conference and his 
considerable work in sports 
law, Albright says he has 
“srown to appreciate how 
highly the ACC is regarded” 
by universities and sports of- 
ficials throughout the nation. 
He says he also appreciates 
that the outcome of the Big 
East’s lawsuit—and his han- 
dling of it—will likely have a 
major impact on the ACC’s 
reputation and welfare for 
years to come. 

—Stephen Martin 


Martin ’95, a former Duke 
Magazine intern, is a director 
of media relations for the 
Center for Creative Leadership 
in Greensboro, North Carolina. 
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medical school, completed his Ph.D. in philosophy at 
Rice University and his M.D. at ECU's medical school. 
Che title of his dissertation is “Moral Complicity: An 
Expressivist Account.” He and his wife, Lorinda, and 


their two children live in Winterville, N.C. 


David Justin Augustine ‘94, a graduate student 
who completed his dissertation at Syracuse University’s 
college of arts and sciences, was awarded the 2002 
\lexander Gourevitch Memorial Award for Meritorious 
\ccomplishment. His research includes the activity of 
large herbivores and the processes by whic h wildlife 
and domestic animals interact in northern Kenya. He 
has published six papers in scientific journals. 


William Kearns Davis A.M. 4 is an assistant U.S. 
attorney for the Middle District of North Carolina. 
He lives in Greensboro, N.C. 


Joshua Lawrence Goldberg 104, a senior as- 
sociate in corporate development for Comcast Corp., 
earned his M.B.A. at the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Business. His wife, Andrea 
Kirshenbaum Goldbert 16, is a law clerk with 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 3rd Circuit. The 
couple and their son live in Philadelphia. 


Paul Van De Putte M.B.A. 94 is president of 
Doorway Rug Service, which rents and cleans building 
entrance mats, aprons, towels, and dust and wet 

mops. He worked for the consulting division of Ernst 
& Young in Atlanta. He and his wife, Tracey, and their 
three sons live in Buffalo. 


Timothy Colin Call M.B.A. 95 is vice president 
of the investment department of Beacon Trust in 
Madison, N.J. He worked at the investment advisory 
firm Lowe, Brokenbrough & Co. He and his wife, 
Maggie, live in Chatham, N.]. 


Katie Ann Ealey 95, an associate veterinarian at 
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Main Street Pet Care in Joplin, Mo., completed her 
D.V.M. from Oklahoma State University. She lives in 


Rogers, Ark. 


Marc Eumann LL.M. "95, judge at Bonn District 
Court, is counsel to the State Justice Department 
legislation division and represented his home country, 
Germany, at the Worldbank’s Global Judges Forum, 
“Commercial Enforcement & Insolvency Systems” at 
Pepperdine Law School in Malibu, Calif. 


Dora Jane Fang 1%, founder of www.adventure 
4WD.com, was accepted at Dartmouth College’s Tuck 
School of Business. 


Andrea Kirshenbaum Goldberg 96, who 
completed a judicial clerkship with the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, has 
begun a clerkship with the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the 3rd Circuit. Her husband, Joshua Lawrence 
Goldberg 14, is a senior associate in corporate 
development for Comeast Corp. The couple and their 
son live in Philadelphia. 


Jonathan Kennedy Rash B.S.E. 96 is an 
environmental engineer and lieutenant for the Indian 
Health Service. He lives in Yuma, Ariz. 


Jeffrey Scott Samuel 96 is pursuing his M.B.A. 
at Columbia University. 


Jennifer Leigh Slone J.D. '96 is a member of the 
real-estate practice group in the Orlando office of the 
law firm Shutts & Bowen. She represents developers, 

financial institutions, and governmental entities. She 

lives in Orlando. 


Daniel Jeremy Sorin B.S.E. '96 is an assistant 
professor of electrical and computer engineering and 
computer science at Duke. He and his wife, Deborah, 
live in Durham. 
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Cathy Ann Cook M.Div. '97, senior pastor at 
Hope United Methodist Church in Statesville, N.C., 
completed her doctorate in ministry at Drew Univer- 
sity, where she focused on 21st-century church leader- 
ship. She received the Denman Evangelism Award 
from the Western North Carolina Conference. She 
lives in Concord, N.C. 


Heather Audrey Okvat '97 completed her second 
year in the doctoral program in clinical psychology at 
Arizona State University. She lives in Tempe, Ariz. 


Linda Marie Wasiczko B.S.E. '97 was awarded a 
Selected Professions Fellowship from the American 
Association of University Women Educational Foun- 
dation, a program that supports women in underrep- 
resented fields. She completed her Ph.D. in electrical 
engineering at the University of Maryland, College 
Park. Her dissertation was “Techniques for Mitigation 
of Atmospheric Turbulence in Free Space Laser 
Communication Systems.” She lives in College Park. 


Mark Gregory Polito 198 is a Mercedes-Benz 
technical program manager at ATX Technologies, Inc 
He and his wife, Andrea Dawn, live in Dallas. 


Serena Rhodie Smith 198 is a visiting instructor 
of broadcasting at Otterbein College in Westerville, 
Ohio, where she advises the student-run station and 
teaches courses in audio production and radio/tele- 
vision programming. She and her husband, Dwayne, 
live in Columbus. 


Timothy Sheffield Walls '98 graduated from the 
University of Georgia’s law school. He lives in Snell- 
ville, Ga. 


Earl James Campazzi Jr. M.B.A. 99, a senior 
associate consultant and an instructor at the Mayo 
School of Medicine, was elected treasurer of the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Pubic Health Society of 
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Alumni and treasurer of the Maryland College of 
Occupational and Environmental Medicine. He is 
| also a staff member at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
_ Minn., where he lives. 


Robert David Faggart M.PP. 99 was appointed 
coordinator for the Project Safe Neighborhoods to 
Combat Gun Violence program for the Durham Police 
_ Department. He was a consultant specializing in 
‘systems analysis, training, development, and business 
process design for Accenture. 


| Renee Laverne Thorne ’99 is an associate in the 
Washington office of the law firm Squire, Sanders & 
| Dempsey, where she focuses on corporate law matters. 


_ MARRIAGES: Harold Glenn Bagwell Jr. ’90 to 
_ Cindy Lee Lewis on June 7. Residence: Raleigh... 
Katherine Lauderdale Seay 92 to David 

' Michael Fierson on May 25. Residence: Los Angeles... 
_ Susan Booth Moore 794 to Adam Robert Tschorn 
) on June 7. Residence: Los Angeles...Jeffrey Dean 
_ Arthurs M.Div. 95 to Tracy Lee Clayton 

_ M.Div. 01 on May 24. Residence: Wendell, N.C.... 

| Steve Sherman % to Rachel Haberkern ’97 
| on June 21 in Duke Chapel. Residence: Arlington, 

' Va....Mark Gregory Polito 98 to Andrea Dawn 
_ Hawpe on April 12. Residence: Dallas...Serena 
Rhodie 98 to Dwayne Smith on May 2. Residence: 
' Columbus, Ohio...Harold Crockett Dunn B.S.E. 
' 99 to Analisa Marki 99 on May 24. Residence: 

” Pasadena, Calif. 


i Bowers 90 and David Bowers on Feb. 7. Named Hugh 
| Parrish... Third child and second son to Stephen 


) on April 3. Named Marcus Benjamin...Son to 
) Norman Stephen Himes 90 and Elizabeth 
' Collins Himes ’92 on June 7. Named Grant 
Collins...Second child and daughter to Abby Wolf 
90 and Gentry Menzel on June 5. Named Nina Wolf... 
| First child and son to Blake Timothy Bilstad '91 
‘ and Brenda Barraza Bilstad on June 6. Named Kobe 
Francisco...Second child and son to Christine 
| Burchyns Laumakis 9! and Mark Anthony 
) Laumakis 792 on June 18, 2002. Named Benjamin 
Peter...Second child and first son to Michael Boyer 
O’Leary 191 and Meg O'Leary on June 11. Named 
/ Liam Thomas... Third child and second daughter to 
| William Abbot Silva 91 and Krisanta Lasko 
Silva ’92 on Feb. 25. Named Makena Rose...Second 
child and first daughter to Marta Perez Drake 
92 and William Daniel Drake Ph.D. 96 on Oct. 
) 1. Named Colleen Nelida...Son to Elizabeth 
Collins Himes '92 and Norman Stephen 
Himes 790 on June 7. Named Grant Collins...Second 
| child and first daughter to Keith Robert Jerome 
) M.D. 92, Ph.D. ’93 and Catherine Severtson Jerome 
on April 27. Named Marie Helen...Second child and 
‘son to Mark Anthony Laumakis ’92 and 
Christine Burchyns Laumakis 91 on June 18, 
2002. Named Benjamin Peter... Third child and second 
daughter to Krisanta Lasko Silva ’92 and William 
| Abbot Silva ’91 on Feb. 25. Named Makena Rose... 
Second child and first son to Anastasia Alexander 
‘Hallab B.S.E. 93 and Nadim Hallab on April 20. 
Named Salem Robert...First child and son to Stacy 
‘Kleiner Humphries 93 and Scott Humphries 
jon March 31. Named Jackson Ryan...Son to 
Joshua Lawrence Goldberg 94 and Andrea 
\Kirshenbaum Goldberg 96 on June 4. Named 
Matthew Ross... Third child to Brian Garrett 










































Rogers B.S.E. 95 and Sandra Annita Rogers 
| ‘95 on April 26. Named Victoria Katherine... First 
child and son to Phillip Wayne Chappel ’96 and 
‘Jennifer C. Chappel on March 18. Named Bryce 
}Cameron...Second child and first daughter to William 
|Daniel Drake Ph.D. 96 and Marta Perez 


/Drake 92 on Oct. 1. Named Colleen Nelida...Son 


to Andrea Kirshenbaum Goldberg 96 and 
Joshua Lawrence Goldberg 94 on June 4. 
Named Matthew Ross. 





Bryan Jeffrey Frank ’01 is a Robert Lehman 
fellow in the art-history graduate program at Williams 
College in Williamstown, Mass. 


Jennifer Ellis Snead Ph.D. ’01, a lecturer and 
Mellon postdoctoral fellow at the University of 
Pennsylvania, was appointed director of the Kelly 
Writers House, a fourteen-room Victorian cottage and 
learning community for creative students at Penn. 


Jessica Faye Carter J.D. 02, M.B.A. 02, an 
attorney at Cahill Gordon and Reidel in New York, 
was named an advisory board member for the Rape 
Abuse & Incest National Network’s (RAINN) Online 
Hotline, a real-time Internet counseling and referral 
tool. RAINN is the nation’s largest anti-sexual assault 
organization. She lives in Jersey City, N.J. 


Anand Jugalkishor Shah ’02, a Canada-U.S. 
Fulbright Scholar, completed his independent 
research project at the University of Toronto’s Centre 
for International Health. He started medical school 
this fall at the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
will pursue a joint M.D./M.B.A. degree. 


Jane Luhsan Yen 02, enrolled in the Ph.D. 
program in immunology at Washington University, 
has received a predoctoral fellowship in biological 
sciences from the Howard Hughes Medical Institute. 
She lives in St. Louis. 


MARRIAGES: Karen Michelle Cowdery ’00 to 
Brian Jerome Caruth on May 31. Residence: Iowa City, 
lowa...Christina Marie Hayes ’00 to Jeffrey 
Michael Weller on May 17. Residence: Pacific Palisades, 
Calif....Elliott Lee Hazen ’00 to Lucie Jean Weis 
on July 20. Residence: Durham... Tracy Lee 
Clayton M.Div. 01 to Jeffrey Dean Arthurs 
M.Div. 95 on May 24. Residence: Wendell, N.C. 





Susan G. Womble 730 of Raleigh, N.C., on March 
18. She earned degrees at Saint Mary’s College and 
UNC-Chapel Hill and taught school for many years. 
She retired from the N.C. Employment Security 
Commission. She is survived by a brother. 


Lacy Waverly Anderson 731 of Chapel Hill, 
N.C., on April 29. He worked for 41 years as an 
educator and principal in the North Carolina Public 
School System. He is survived by two daughters, six 
grandchildren, and 12 great-grandchildren. 


David Miller Marshal LL.B. ’31 of San Diego, on 
Feb. 27. 


Margaret Carter Raymond 731 of Adrian, 
Miss., on April 20. She was an honorary member of 
the Alpha Phi sorority, Kappa Kappa Epsilon sorority, 
and the Metropolitan Opera Association of Detroit. 
She is survived by two sons and two stepchildren. 


Holland Hubert Shields 732 of Charlotte, N.C., 
on April 1. He is survived by two daughters, a sister, 
and three grandchildren. 

Nancy Roberson Partridge 7°33 of Saint Paul, 
Minn., on Jan. 31. She is survived by her husband, 
Arthur, and a sister. 

Thomas L. Finger B.S.E. ’34 of Raleigh, N.C., on 
Feb. 15. 


Fredrick Wilson Neu B.S.C_E. ’34 of Durham, 
N.C., on April 20. After retiring from a long career in 
construction management, he moved from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to Durham, N.C. He was a past president 
of the Alumni Council, a member of Iron Dukes and 
the Duke Varsity Club, and a charter member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Honorable Elders. In 1984, he was 
the first engineering alumnus to receive the Charles 
A. Dukes Award for Outstanding Volunteer Service 
to Duke. He is survived by his wife, Mary; a daughter; 
a son; three grandchildren; and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Carline Keith Dowling Williams 734 of 
Munfordville, Ky., on Dec. 21. She is survived by two 
daughters, Sylvia Williams Jaegers 59 and 
Janice Williams McCombs ’62; a son, Charles 
Dowling Williams ’69; and granddaughters 
Claire McCall Watson Eng ’85 and Emily 
Dowling Watson Ragan ’88. 


Helen Clark 735 of Louisville, Ga., on Feb. 19. In 
World War II, she was a first lieutenant in the Army 
Air Corps. She later worked as a librarian. 


Richard F. Hardy 735 of Washington, Pa., on April 
3. He worked at Nomend Hosiery, Ever Sharp Writing 
Instruments, Atlantic Refining Co., and most recently 
as district sales manager for Berkshire Hosiery. He is 
survived by four sons, five grandchildren, and six 
great-grandchildren. 

Rebecca Brogden Regan ’35 of Greensboro, 
N.C., on April 20. She taught elementary school in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and Durham, N.C. She was a docent 
for the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., 
and was a member of the Durham Women’s Club. 


Louise Albert Steeg ’36 of Sherman Oaks, 
Calif., on Dec. 14. After serving as a Naval officer, he 
worked as a construction contractor. He is survived by 
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WHERE THE RESIDENTS 
ARE ANYTHING BUT RETIRING 


Carol Woods’ residents have been making a difference all their 
lives. And they’re not about to stop just because they've retired. 

In fact, living at Carol Woods gives you even more time for the 
things that really matter in the community. Such as tutoring a child 
or preserving a wildlife habitat. Supporting the arts or creating art. 
Teaching a computer class or leading a fitness class. 

And, with a child development center on campus, you can 
share a story, plant a flower or coach a youngster right in your back 
yard. 

Carol Woods’ residents contribute to the vitality of Chapel Hill 
in hundreds of ways. And, they’ve helped establish Carol Woods’ 
national reputation for innovation and excellence. 

Carol Woods is a service-rich community where you can 
spread your wings, try new things, and truly make a difference. 

To learn more or to schedule a visit, call us at 800-518-9333. 


2) CAROLWOODS 
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f=] 750 Weaver Dairy Rd., Chapel Hill, NC 27514 * 1-800-518-9333 
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a daughter, a granddaughter, and three grandsons. 


William Lucas Venning Jr. '36, M.D. ’40 of 
Boise, Idaho, on April 22. He was a pediatrician in 
private practice in Charlotte, N.C., before moving to 
Boise. He had worked at the Alexander Children’s 
Home in Charlotte, and at the Boise Children’s Home 
before retiring in 1984. He is survived by two sons, 
three daughters, and a sister. 


Anna Winn '36 of Tampa, Fla., on April 22. Before 
retiring in 1980, she was a librarian in Palm Beach 
County. She is survived by a daughter, a son, a 
granddaughter, and two great-grandchildren. 


Helen Clark '35 of Louisville, Ga., on Feb. 19. In 
World War II, she was a first lieutenant in the Army 
Air Corps. She later worked as a librarian. 


Joyce Bell Hager R.N. °37 of Cleveland, N.C., 
on April 22. She had worked as a registered nurse at 
Duke, Sharron General, Rowan Memorial, and Iredell 
Memorial hospitals. She is survived by three sons, a 
brother, a sister, and four grandchildren. 


Alexander M. Shemet B.S.E.E. '37 of Chehalis, 
Wash., on Jan. 10. He had worked for Bell Laboratories 
and Hughes Aircraft, where he was program manager 
of Poseidon-Polaris and Trident programs. He was 
later privately contracted by the Navy to write and 
produce motivational films. From 1953 until 1978, he 
was captain of the Los Angeles County Mounted 
Sheriff's posse. He was past mayor and city councilman 
of Rolling Hills Estates, Calif., and, later, a farmer in 
Chehalis, Wash. He is survived by his wife, Nancy, 
and a daughter, Sasha Shemet '00. 


John H. McGarity '38 of Lancaster, $.C., on April 
5. A World War II Army veteran, he retired from 
Southern Bell after 44 years. He is survived by a son, 
two daughters, two grandchildren, and five great- 
grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Carter Fuller ‘39 of Newport News, 
Va., on April 1. She was a command librarian of the 
Tactical Air Command. 


Augustus T. Allen Jr. ’40 of Raleigh, N.C., on 
April 9. An officer and trumpeter in the Navy Band 
during World War II, he won the Navy Cross and 
Bronze Star for heroism. He joined his father’s C.RA. 
firm, A.T. Allen and Co. He was deacon of Hayes- 
Barton Baptist Church, president of the Raleigh Host 
Lions Club, and president of the Triangle Chapter of 
C.PA.s. He is survived by his wife, Mary Ellen; two 
sons; a daughter; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


William Edward Andrews M.Div. '40 of Winston 
Salem, N.C., on April 7, 2002. He was a retired 
United Methodist minister. He is survived by a son. 


Ellen F. Limouze A.M. '40 of Cincinnati, on 
March 21. She had worked as a research assistant at 
Duke and was the university’s first rare-book librarian. 
She later taught literature at Hofstra University. She 
is survived by a daughter, two sons, two grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren. 


John H. Green Jr. ’41 of Chickasaw, Ala., on 
March 27. During World War II, he was a Naval 
officer. He is survived by four sons, a daughter, a sister, 
11 grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Lawrence E. Blanchard Jr. ‘42 of Richmond, 
Va., in April. At Duke, he was president of the student 
body and president of Kappa Alpha fraternity, and he 
earned a varsity letter in lacrosse. A Navy veteran, he 
earned a law degree at Columbia University and 
worked for Hunton & Williams in Richmond, Va. He 
was made a partner in the firm in 1953. He later 
joined Ethyl Corp. as executive vice president, chief 
financial officer, and a member of the board of 
directors and its executive committee. He served on 
the board of Virginia Episcopal School, the Virginia 
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Foundation for Independent Colleges, the Colgate 
‘Darden School of Business, and of Randolph-Macon 
_ College. He received the Thomas Jefferson Award for 
Public Service in Virginia, an honorary doctor of law 
degree from Randolph- Macon College, and a 2001 
_ Distinguished Alumni Award from Needham B. 
| Broughton High School. He is survived by his wife, 
| Frances Hallum Blanchard ’43; two sons; two 
daughters; a brother, Charles F. Blanchard ’45, 
_ J.D. 49; and 12 grandchildren. 


| Sarah McCollum Hall Blount R.N. ’42 of State 
_ Road, N.C., on April 10. She is survived by her 

_ husband, Frank; three daughters; five grandchildren; 

_ and a great-grandson. 


Charles H. Bradley Jr. B.S.M.E. ’42 of Sykesville, 
Md., on March 18. A World War II Navy veteran, he 
was a mechanical engineer and engineering manager at 
_ the Pangborn Corp. and the Carborundum Corp. He 
is survived by his wife, Stella Sleasman Bradley 
B.S.E. 69; a son; a daughter; and two grandsons. 


_Quida LaVohn Gardner RN. ’42 of Gulfport, 


Miss., on March 16. She was a U.S. Army veteran of 

/ World War II, serving the 65th General Army Hospital 
in England. A member of the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation, she supervised the La Casa Nursing Home in 
Canyon, Texas. She is survived by her husband, Glenn; 
/ason; and five grandchildren. 


Christopher H. Williams Jr. ’42 of Merritt 
sland, Fla., on Jan. 11. 


Margaret Bussell Black ’43 of Durham, on April 
/29. She earned her master’s at the Eastman School of 
) Music in Rochester, N.Y., and studied music in Fon- 

itainebleau, France, and at the Aspen Institute of Mu- 
‘sic. She taught at Peace College, Wharton College, 
‘the Eastman School of Music, Stratford College, and 
the Catholic University of America. She is survived by 
two sisters. 


‘Kathryn Ann Decker Glavey B.S.N. °43 of 
Tacoma, Wash., on March 25. During World War II, 
she was a certified nurse anesthetist in the Women’s 
Army Corps. She later worked at Good Samaritan 
Hospital in Puyallup, Wash. She is survived by two 
‘daughters, a brother, and two grandsons. 


Garland Odell Wellman M.D. ’43 of Texas City, 
Texas, on April 6. During World War II, he was Army 
chief of staff at the 42 General Hospital in Tokyo, Japan. 
| He is survived by his wife, Vera; three daughters; a 
‘son; a sister; four grandchildren; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Robert Pinckard Henderson M.D. '44 of 
Hawaii Kai, Hawaii, on Jan. 20. He was a physician in 
both Hilo and Honolulu. He is survived by two sons, 
two granddaughters, and four great-grandchildren. 


| George W. Harbuck B.D. ’45 of Monroe, La., on 
April 10. He served as a United Methodist minister in 
the Louisiana Conference from 1945 to 1982. In 1982, 
) he retired and moved to Mansfield, La., where he was 
‘minister of visitation at the First United Methodist 
Church and as interim pastor of Huwitt Memorial 
Presbyterian Church. He is survived by his wife, Nancy; 


wo daughters; and five grandchildren. 


Anne Warlick Hillman Luper ’45 of Fayette- 
ville, N.C., on April 4. At Duke, she was a member of 
White Duchy, Zeta Tau Alpha, and the Chapel Choir. 
She had retired from teaching. She was a past presi- 
dent of Duke’s alumnae association and has served on 
many reunion planning committees. She is survived 
by a daughter, Anne Luper Schmitt ’70, and a 
son, Raymond E. Luper Jr. ’73. 


Duane Anderson 46 of Miami, Fla., on March 
19, 2002. He earned his law degree at the University 
of Florida in 1950 and later retired from the law 


firm Anderson Parks Moss and Russo. 


James B. Smith 46 of Tarboro, N.C., on Sept. 24, DU 44 co LLEGIATE 


2002. He is survived by his wife, Nell; a son; two sisters, 





including Naney Smith Marks ’54; two brothers, 

Robert E. Smith 58 and Charles M. Smith AUTO MATS 
M.Div. 65; and two granddaughters. F yi 
Malcolm Paul Tyor M.D. '46 of Durham, NC, on Design Your Mats 


April 11. He trained at the Wake Forest University’s With Duke Pride! 


Bowman Gray School of Medicine and did research at 






the Institute for Nuclear Studies. He moved to Jack- PREE® DWIKGES 
sonville, Fla., to practice gastroenterology. He returned Use Promotion Code 
to North Carolina to head the Veteran’s Administra- DUKE sy 





tion Hospital’s gastroenterology program and radio- 
isotope service. He was chief of gastroenterology at 
Duke Medical Center for 20 years. He was a past 
president of the American Gastroenterology Associa- 
tion. He is survived by his wife, Ann; three daughters; 
a son; and seven grandchildren. 


Frances Huguenin Ellis ’47 of Columbus, Ga., 
on April 12. She earned her master’s degree in English 
literature at Columbia University and worked in the 
education division of the Episcopal Church in Atlanta, 
St. Louis, and in Wilmington, Del. She was executive 
secretary in the Cambridge Language Research Unit 
for three years and taught at the Fort Benning branch 
of American University. 


Robert J. Metzler ’47 of Lake Worth, Fla., on 
March 26. At Duke, he played baseball, soccer, and 
basketball, and was in the Naval ROTC program. 
Until he was deployed overseas during World War II, 
he was a member of Fort Pierce’s national service 
championship football team. Before moving to Lake F 

Worth, he worked for 23 years in management at GG ( 3 Baile y 
Sears. He is survived by his wife, Jean Rockey : 
Metzler 47; two sons; and five grandchildren. 866-6GG-Bailey WWW.Gg bailey.com | 
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Robert L. Robins ‘47 of Beaufort, S.C., on April 
13. At Duke, he was a member of Beta Theta Pi 

fraternity. He had retired as president of the Claude 
R. Robins Co. He is survived by his wife, Mildred; a 


SISter; ind 1 | rother. 


William Wallace Skinner B.S.M.E. '47 of Lom- 
poe, Calif., on March 27. A Navy Air Corps veteran 
of World War Il, he worked with Pratt & Whitney 
\ireraft in East Hartford, Conn., until retiring in 1982. 
He was involved with the development of several 
aircrafts, including the U-2 reconnaissance plane and 
the Stealth fighter bomber. He is survived by his wife, 
Ann, and two sons. 


Virgil A. Nolan Jr. °49 of Providence, R.I., on 
April 16. A Navy veteran of World War II and a mem- 
ber of Barrington American Legion Post 8 and Disabled 
American Veterans, he served as both chaplain and 
vice commander of Barrington Post 8. Before retiring 
in 1991, he was the chief financial officer for the Rhode 
Island Port Authority and the director of finance for 
Ferland Corp. He is survived by his wife, Patricia; two 
daughters; a sister; a brother; and nine grandchildren. 


George W. Norwig 49 of Mt. Pleasant, S.C., on 
April 13, 2002. He is survived by his wife, Doris 
Wood Norwig '43, and two daughters. 


John Coughlin Osborne '49 of West Knoxville, 
Tenn., on Nov. 19, 2002. A teacher and award-winning 
translator, he helped establish graduate studies in 
German literature at the University of Tennessee. He 
is survived by his wife, Martha; three daughters; two 
sons; and several grandchildren. 


Frederic Wurl Swamer Ph.D. '49 of West 
Chester, Pa., on April 5. An accomplished musician, 
he played the viola, conducted and performed in 
chamber music and orchestral groups, and taught 


Crook’s Corner 


| Fine Southern Dining 








www.crookscorner.com 

Bar & Dining room open nightly at 5:30 
610 W Franklin St, Chapel Hill, NC 
Patio dining. 919-929-7643 
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violin. He is survived by his wife, Hope; two daughters 
including Joanne Swamer Kopp '75; five 
stepchildren; and five grandchildren. 


James O. Brawley Jr. 150 of Winston Salem, N.C., 
on March 31. During World War II, he was an aviation 
cadet in the Air Force's Air Transport Command. A 
tenor, he was selected to join the Entertainment Pro- 
duction Unit in Calcutta, India, and performed in mil- 
itary and hospital installations overseas. He was later 
involved with Winston-Salem’s Little Theatre, the 
Singers Guild, and the Salem College Pierette Players. 
He worked as a U.S. treasury agent and instructor and 
was a member officer of the National Association of 
Federal Employees. He is survived by his wife, Nancy; 
a son; a daughter; three stepsons; a stepdaughter; 
eight grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Leon Melvin Delionback B.S.M.E. '50 of Reno, 
Nev., on April 20. He served in China in the Army 
Air Corps during World War II. He held advanced 
degrees from the University of Tennessee and Okla- 
homa State University. He worked with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Reynolds Metals, Dupont 
Chemicals, and NASA. At the Marshall Space Flight 
Center in Huntsville, Ala., he helped engineer and 
build the Saturn 5 Rocket and the Space Shuttle. He 
left NASA to help with the SDI missile defense sys- 
tem, but assisted various Space Center projects after 
retiring. He is survived by a son, a daughter, a brother, 
and three grandchildren. 


Neal Vannoy McGlamery B.D. 50 of Mt. 
Pleasant, N.C., on April 20. During World War II, he 
served as a clerk and as an assistant chaplain in the 
USS. Air Force in bases in Louisiana, Texas, and New 
Mexico. After earning his master’s degree in theology 
at Emory University, he was a pastor at Love’s Chapel 
and Love’s Grove United Methodist Church in 
Stanfield, N.C. Before earning his doctorate at UNC- 
Chapel Hill, he taught at Brevard College. He worked 
as director of Fairmont United Methodist Church in 
Raleigh until retiring in 1975. He is survived by his 
wife, Julia; a son; a daughter; a brother; nine grand- 
children; and five great-grandchildren. 


William Franklin Tully '50 of Barboursville, W-Va., 
on March 25. He was an aviation technician in the 
Navy during World War II. He was an analytical 
chemist and project specialist in research and devel- 
opment at Union Carbide Corp. He was a past chair 
of the American Chemical Society. He is survived by 
his wife, Nancy; a son; a daughter; two sisters; and 
two granddaughters. 


Paul Allen Walters Jr. M.D. '51, B.S.M’52 of 
Virginia Beach, Va., on April 26. He is survived by his 
wife, Pat, and four daughters. 


Elizabeth Dunham Riker ’53 of Longmeadow, 
Mass., on April 9. She earned an advanced degree at 
Penn State University and was a teacher and depart- 
ment chair at Gilenbrook Middle School. She is 
survived by her husband, Rodney M. Riker Jr. 
B.S.M.E. ’54; two daughters; and four grandchildren. 


Joyce Dominik Balint 54 of Lakewood, Ohio, 
on March 10. She is survived by her husband, Joseph; 
two daughters; three stepchildren; a brother; and 
several grandchildren and step-grandchildren. 


George K. Freeze 754 of Glen Allen, Va., on 
April 13. An Army veteran of the Korean War, he was 
a retired U.S. Postal Service employee. He is survived 
by his wife, Matilda, and three children. 


Jimmie Mathews Johnson R.N. '54 of 
Greensboro, N.C., on April 10. She was an original 
board member of the Greensboro Opera, a member of 
the Symphony Guild, and the recipient of the first 
Golden Note Award. She was a member of the Medical 
Auxiliary and a registered nurse. She is survived by 


her husband, Harry W. Johnson M.D. ’55; four 


sons; a brother; a sister; and seven grandchildren. 


David B. Stafford Ph.D. '55 of Columbus, Ohio, 
on April 12, A Quaker, a pacifist, a nonviolent com- 
munity activist, and a professor at the University of 
Wisconsin-Stevens Point, he chaired and taught in 
the department of sociology and anthropology. He is 
survived by his wife, Maude; three daughters; two 
sons; and nine grandchildren. 


George W. Brumley Jr. '56, M.D. '60 of Atlanta, 
on July 19, in a plane crash near Nairobi, Kenya, that 
also killed his wife, Jean Stanback Brumley 
58; his son, George W. Brumley Ill M.B.A. ’86, 
two daughters, including Elizabeth Brumley 
Love ’84; three grandchildren; and four other family 
members. A Navy veteran and pediatrician, he taught 
medicine at Duke for 19 years and co-directed the 
division of perinatal medicine. He moved to Atlanta 
in 1981 to chair the department of pediatrics at Emory 
University, where he later served as interim dean of 
the medical school. He retired in 1995. He and his 
wife were co-presidents of the Zeist Foundation Inc., 
and he was president of Meridian Educational Re- 
source Group. He is survived by two daughters, his 
mother, 10 grandchildren, a brother, and a sister. 


Elizabeth Peterson Smith 156 of Bordentown, 
N,J., on Jan. 22. At Duke, she was a member of Delta 
Gamma. She had retired from Morton Thiokol, Inc. 
She is survived by her husband, Daniel. 


Jane Dildy Williams A.M. ’57 of Newport News, 
Va., on April 8. She was a member of the Junior League of 
Hamption Roads and the Newport News Medical So- 
ciety Alliance. She is survived by her husband, McKim 
Williams M.D. ’59; two daughters; and a son. 


Jean Stanback Brumley 758 of Atlanta, on July 
19, in a plane crash near Nairobi, Kenya, that also 
killed her husband, George W. Brumley Jr. '56, 
M.D. 60; her son, George W. Brumley Ill M.B.A. 
’86; two daughters, including Elizabeth Brumley 
Love ’84; three grandchildren; and four other family 
members. At Duke, she was a member of Kappa Delta 
sorority. She had taught elementary school before 
moving to Atlanta. She served on and was a past chair 
of the advisory board of Families First, a social- services 
agency, was a co-chair of the advisory board of Trinity 
Early Learning Center, and served on the boards of 
the Community Foundation of Greater Atlanta and 
the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. She and her hus- 
band created the Whitefoord Community Program, a 
nonprofit community-development project that sup- 
ports an underserved Atlanta neighborhood. She served 
as co-president with her husband of the Zeist Founda- 
tion Inc. She is survived by two daughters; a brother, 
Fred J. Stanback ’50; and 10 grandchildren. 


Jordan Smith Gibbs ’58 of Virginia Beach, Va., 
on Dec. 10, 2002. At Duke, she was a member of Zeta 
Tau Alpha sorority and the Chapel Choir. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Gerald; a daughter; and a son. 


Woodrow Adams Giles M.Div. 58 of Danville, 
Va., on Dec. 19. After serving in World War II, he 
worked in the Danville Post Office. In 1952, he began 
a career in the ministry, earning degrees from Lynch- 
burg College and the Berean Graduate School of 
Divinity. For more than 40 years, he served many 
churches as a United Methodist minister, including 
Moseley Memorial Methodist Church, where he was 
named pastor emeritus. He is survived by a brother. 


Leonard H. Grodsky M.D. 58 of Stillwater, N.J., o 
April 9. A former Army Medical Corps physician and 
hospital commander, he joined Newton Memorial Hos 
pital in 1970, where he was an obstetrician and gyne- 
cologist for 31 years. He is survived by his wife, Sheila 
two sons; his mother; a brother; and five grandchildre’ 
















































ONCE YOU WALK THROUGH OUR DOORS, THE WORLD <a 
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The 18-hole Duke Universit) 
championship golf course 
is the centerpiece of 
Washington Duke Inn’s 
sprawling wooded grounds 
The surrounding 


North Carolina pines 
Rol 


and hardwoods embrace 
the course, giving ita 
natural aesthetic beauty 





FAIRVIEW RESTAURANT 
Enjoy taste-altering cuisine at the four-diamond 
Fairview Restaurant. Each dish is an 
intoxicating fusion of traditional and exotic 


ingredients, setting standards in the culinary world. 


Washington Duke 
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In exchange for a gift of 
$10,000 or more, Duke can 
offer you (or you and another 
A named beneficiary) a fixed 
Charitable annual income for life. 


The staff members of the 

Office of Planned Giving are 
available to consult with you or 
your advisers about planned 
giving opportunities at Duke. 
For further information, please 
contact us: 





Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest 
rates determine the annuity 
The Gift tate Duke can offer. 


That Pays Some sample rates: 
YOUR AGE ANNUITY 


Annuity: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 






60 5-7 7% tel: (919) 681-0464 
70 6.5 % fax: (919) 684-9731 
80 8.0% email: 

Your AGES ANNUITY planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 
70/68 5.8% http://plannedgiving.duke.edu 
81/80 7.0% 


Annuity rates are subject to 
change. Once your gift is made, 
the annuity rate remains fixed. 
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NC Mountains 
Three Creeks 





A conservation community 

ol ycreqgge home sites The 
served land (70%) surrounds the 

sites and protects scenic and 


sensitive qregs, featuring two 








prominent waterfalls, meadows, 
forests, creeks, swim pond, trails 
& library cabin. Architectural 
review, paved roads, 
underground utilities 
11.5 mi. south of |-40 @Old Fort. 


www.threecreeks.com 
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Offered by Three Creeks, Inc. 
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Creston combines the privacy 
of a gated community with 
the natural beauty and vistas 
you expect in our North 
Carolina Mountains. 
The first time you see Creston 
you will know this is a special 
mountain setting. 


Eight miles south of the 
charming town of Black 
Mountain and I-40. 
www.Creston-nc.com 


Call 800.778.1190 
Offered by Three Creeks, Inc. 
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John Katzinski B.S.C.E. '58 of Seattle, on Sept. 
30, 2002. He worked for Boeing Co. He is survived by 
his wife, Andrea; two sons; and a daughter. 


Arthur J. S. Eberdt '59 of Williamsburg, Va., on 
April 14. After serving in the Navy, he earned his M.D. 
at George Washington University and established a 
private practice in ophthalmology. In 1990, he retired 
and worked with the Joint Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Healthcare Organizations as a physician surveyor, 
consulted with health-care systems, and developed a 
medical software program. He is survived by his wife, 
Carolyn; three daughters; a sister; two grandsons; and 
a granddaughter. 


Kirk R. Grybowski ‘59 of Saint Thomas, U.S. 
Virgin Islands, on Oct. 8, 2002. After teaching math 
and science and completing his doctoral studies, he 
worked with the Department of Health as a planner 
in the Virgin Islands, where he developed the Emer- 
gency Medical Services program. He was a manager 
for the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
during and after hurricanes Marilyn and Bertha. A 
sailor, he competed in the 1984 Olympics for the 
U.S.V.I. team in Long Beach, Calif. He is survived by 
his wife, Judith Anthony Grybowski B.S.N. '59; 


two sons; a sister; and three grandsons. 


Ronald G. Kalish B.S.M.E. ’61 of Key Biscayne, 
Fla., on April 11. He was chief operating officer of 
Medco Containment Services and the chief financial 
officer for multiple retailing businesses. He is survived 
by his wife, Nedra Rolbin Kalish ’63; two sons; 
and three grandchildren. 


Rodney Jack Roth Ph.D. ’62 of Montclair, N.J., on 
Feb. 28. After World War Il, he studied painting at the 
California School of Fine Arts and earned a degree in 

painting from the State University of Iowa. In 1979, he 
received a Guggenheim Fellowship. His work has been 
included in various shows, such as exhibitions at the 

Guggenheim Museum and the Museum of Modern Art. 
He is survived by his wife, Rachel, and two daughters. 


Roy Oren Creech Jr. M.Div. '70 of Greenville, 
Va., on April 26. Before retiring, he was a minister at 
Christ United Methodist and Calvary United Metho- 
dist churches. He served as interim minister of School- 
field United Methodist Church in Danville, Va. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary; two sons; three daughters; 
a brother; and four sisters. 


Susan Pollard Browning 771! of New York, on 
May 2. She is survived by her husband Jackson 
Browning Jr. ’70, J.D.’73. 


George J. Germaine ’71 on April 10. He was 
president of Anaconda Archaeological Research Inc. 
of Weirton, W.Va. 


Christian Michael Lohner M.Ed. ’73 of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, on April 5. He was a pilot and an Air 
Force major during the Vietnam War. After retiring 
from the military, he worked as a salesman for United 
Service Life Insurance Co. and as a teacher at Wood- 
lawn Elementary. He is survived by his wife, Nancy; six 
children; a sister; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Jimmie Ray Tekiele M.A.T: 73 of Rockford, 
Mich., on April 8, 2001. He was director of technology 
for the Kentwood Public Schools. He had been a 
teacher and assistant principal for Montrose Commu- 
nity Schools, principal of New Buffalo High School, 
and superintendent of Forest Area High Schools. He 
is survived by his wife, Doris; a son; a daughter; a 
brother; and two grandchildren. 


Gary S. Jacobs 75 of Greensboro, N.C., on April 
26. He was an orthodontist and a pilot. The National 
Aeronautic Association recognized him for setting the 
national speed record in a Beechcraft Baron. He was 
part of the Navy Dental Corps stationed in Jacksonville, 
Fla., until 1982. In 1984, he established a private prac- 


tice in Greensboro. He was on the faculty at Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine at Wake Forest Baptist Medi- 
cal Center in Winston-Salem and was past president 
of the Guilford County Dental Society. He worked thi 
organizations Operation Smile International and 
AirLifeLine, donating his dental and flying services tc 
people in need. He is survived by three children. 


Ottis M. Winfield A.M. '75 of Burlington, N.C., 
on April 18. As a retired AT&T senior engineer, he 
was involved with many engineering and software 
products and took part in developing and testing the 
Safeguard missile defense system on Kwajalein, Mar- 
shall Islands, in the South Pacific. 


Thomas J. Seely '77 of Summerfield, N.C., on 
May 3. After earning his medical degree at UNC- 
Chapel Hill, he practiced psychiatry for 20 years in hi 
Greensboro private practice and at Sandhill Mental 
Health Center. He is survived by a son, a sister, and 
three brothers. 


W. Howard Tiller Jr. M.D. '78 of Spartanburg, S.C 
on April 18. He was an orthopaedic surgeon at Spar- 
tanburg Orthopaedic Clinic and a partner at Ortho- 
paedic Associates. He volunteered as a clinician at the 
Crippled Children’s Clinic and was the team physicia 
for the Dorman High School football team. He is 
survived by his wife, Nancy; a daughter; and a son. 


Elizabeth Brumley Love 84 of London, 
England, on July 19, in a plane crash near Nairobi, 
Kenya, that also killed her husband, William J. 
Love '84, M.B.A. '92; a daughter; her parents, 
George W. Brumley Jr. '56, M.D. ’60 and 
Jean Stanback Brumley ’58; her brother, 
George W. Brumley Ill M.B.A. '84; a sister; and 
five other family members. At Duke, she was a membe} 
of Delta Delta Delta sorority. She earned a master’s 
and a Ph.D. in clinical psychology at Emory Univer- 
sity. She is survived by three daughters; two sisters; 
her grandmother; two uncles, including Fred J. 
Stanback ’50; and an aunt. 


William J. Love ’84, M.B.A. 92 of London, Eng- 
land, on July 19, in a plane crash near Nairobi, Kenya 
that also killed his wife, Elizabeth Brumley 
Love ’84, ; a daughter; and nine other family mem- 
bers. At Duke, he was a member of Delta Tau Delta 
fraternity. In 1998, he joined the family business, 
Printpack Inc., a flexible packaging company, and was 
director of sales and marketing for its European branch 
He was a former member of the Duke Alumni Associ: 
ation’s board of directors. He is survived by three 
daughters; his mother Gay McLawhorn Love ’51; 
four brothers, including David M. Love '94, M.B.A. 
01, James E. Love II1’79, and C. Keith Love 
’83; a sister, Carol Anne Love Jennison ’80; 
and aunts Mamie McLawhorn Dews ’48 and 
Jo Anne McLawhorn Padgett 58, M.A.T. 59. 


George W. Brumley Ill M.B.A. '86 of Chapel 
Hill, on July 19, in a plane crash near Nairobi, Kenya, 
that also killed his wife, Julia; his son; his daughter; 
his parents, George W. Brumley Jr. '56, M.D. 
60 and Jean Stanback Brumley ’58; two 
sisters, including Elizabeth Brumley Love ’84; 
and four other family members. He earned his bachelor’s 
degree at Emory University. In 1986, he co-founded 
Oak Value Capital Management in Chapel Hill and 
was recently chair and CEO. He served on the boards 
of the North Carolina Nature Conservancy, the Tri- 
angle Land Conservancy, Durham Academy, and the 
Hill Center, a learning development center. He is 
survived by two sisters; his grandmother; two uncles, 
including Fred J. Stanback '50; and an aunt. 


Beth Ann Latasha-Pesavento B.H.S. '90 of 
Holly Springs, N.C., on Nov. 21, 2002. She worked foi 
Stanford Dermatology. She is survived by her husband, 
Michael; two daughters; two stepsons; a brother; two 
sisters; and her parents. 














ACCOMMODATIONS 





ST. JOHN: Two bedrooms, pool. Beach nearby, 
spectacular view. www. lOkvacationrentals.com/ 


stjohnproperties/index.htm. (508) 668-2078. 
PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: Comfortable 


apartments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. (919) 


929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


BALD HEAD ISLAND, NC: Luxury beachfront 
homes on the East Coast’s premier resort island. 
Golf, fine dining, pristine environment, no bridges 
or cars. Family/corporate retreats, real estate 
investments. www.baldheadislandrentals.com. Or 


call Rod Hyson, (800) 680-6322. 


PARIS: ELEGANT LEFT BANK APARTMENT. 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, 
and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 
(609) 924-4332. gam1@comeast.net 


FRANCE: PROVENCAL FARMHOUSE. 
Stunning ancestral home. Magnificent mountain 
views. Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely 
antiques, gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and baths. 
(609) 924-4332. gam1@comeast.net 


3 Sound-front Homes 
Figure 8 Island: Wilmington, NC 
$2,400/$2,600/$3,500 weekly 
Call Bunnie Bachman, (910) 686-1144 


www.figure8rentals.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Wilmington, NC 
Sound-front Home with Deepwater Dock 
Numerous Amenities, Tax and Linens included 
Call Bunnie Bachman, (910) 686-1144 


www.figure8rentals.com 


MEADOWMONT VILLAGE CONDO: Fully 
furnished two-bedroom, two-bath executive 
condominium available for lease. Overlooking the 
shops and restaurants of Chapel Hill’s premier 
Meadowmont Village, and ideal for university 
professionals and executives. $2,500 per month. 
For more information, call (919) 260-0295. 





OUTER BANKS SOUNDFRONT Pristine five 
bedroom, six and one-half bath, two-story. Indoor 
heated lap pool, deck, porches, garages, every 
amenity. Bulkhead, 110-foot pier, ocean access. 
$1,175,000. Debbie Garcia, Brindley and Brindley 
Realtors, (800) 334-6315, ext. 620. 


THE PERFECT NORTH CAROLINA MOUNTAIN 
RETREAT with the ultimate in privacy and security 
on 61 acres with views, pasture, pond, streams, and 
springs in a park-like setting. Gated with under- 
ground utilities. A few of the amenities of this rustic 
log lodge are three bedrooms, two baths, large 
sleeping loft, huge great room, stone fireplace, 
beamed cathedral ceiling, skylights, upscale kitchen, 





granite countertops, Viking appliances, Sub-Zero 
refrigerator/freezer. Also has new log guest quarters. 


$950,000. (828) 874-8874 by owner. 


GASTON POINTE PROPERTIES 
Are you looking for REAL ESTATE 
on LAKE GASTON? 

Call GASTON POINTE PROPERTIES 
to arrange a BOAT TOUR 
of all properties listed for sale! 

For an appointment: 

(800) 471-4395 


or visit us at www.gastonpointe.com 


BOATS @ Eaton Ferry, TOO! 

9300 Globe Center Drive near the RDU Airport 

(919) 544-BOAT (2628) 

Come see the latest selection 

of Cruisers in Central NC! 

Sport boats, deck boats, ski boats & pontoons 
fill the Carolina’slargest indoor showroom 
www.eatonferry.com 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Gay Graduates & Faculty 

Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 
graduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, 
UVA, Stanford, and a few others. Private and 
affordable. www.gaygrads.com. 


Feel like an unpaired electron? Science Connection 
is the perfect catalyst for friendship or romance. 
www.sciconnect.com 

Calamondin Capital Management LLC 


Index fund portfolio management 
(919) 933-6222 in Chapel Hill 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Date someone who 
knows that 


a Baby Grand 


is an 
Oxymoron, 


Date fellow graduates & faculty of Duke, 
The lvies, Emory, Georgetown, Stanford, 
and a few others. 


More than 4000 Members! 


Sea 
RICHT 


STUFF 


An Introduction Network 


800-988-5288 
www. rightstutfdating.com 











GET IN TOUCH WITH 80,000+ potential buyers, 


renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


RATES: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Two or more 
insertions gets 10 percent discount. Fee applies to 
special type treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) or 
adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


REQUIREMENTS: All copy must be printed or 
typed if mailed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad 
should appear. (Due to postal regulations, travel 
arrangements ads allowed only in January-February 
and September- October issues.) 


ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 
90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. 


We accept VISA and MASTERCARD. No phone 
orders, except FAX orders with credit card numbers 
and expiration date: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 

sam. hull@daa.duke.edu 


DEADLINES: December | (January-February issue, 
mails in February); February 1 (March-April issue, 
mails in April); April 1 (May-June issue, mails in 
June); June 1 (July-August issue, mails in August); 
August | (September-October issue, mails in 
October); October 1 (November-December issue, 
mails in December). Please specify issues in which ad 
should appear. 








Elizabeth Allardice 


“Representing homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 

Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $2,000,000. 


To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 


Or call me at REMAX Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243. 


E-mail: eallardice@mindspring.com 


Each office individually owned and operated. 





September-October 2003 719 





Roundabout by night: Duke’s 


newest traffic circle, at the 
intersection of Iowerview and 
Wannamaker drives, in front 


of the West-Edens Link 


80 DUKE MAGAZINI 











Watch 
Your Mailbox 
Nee a 5 Special 

review 


APRIL 16-1 8, pXotey.! Brochure 


LASSES OF 1944, 1949, 1954, 1959, 1964, 1969, 1974, 1979, 1984, 1989, 1994, 1999 





Recspture the Yn, the’ Friends, 
‘andthe magic of your Duke experience 


Make plans now to attend your Duke Alumni Reunion Weekend. Every five years, each class is invited back 
for this premier, four-star event. Enjoy great food, fun parties, and time with friends. Take advantage of 
educational sessions, art presentations, and networking opportunities that only Duke can offer. 


: 
: YOUR REUNION STARTS ONLINE: WWW: DUKEREUNIONS.COM 4 
| 


Find lists of friends who are coming, and add your name 
Read news from fellow classmates, and add your own updates 


Volunteer 
| . Review travel and lodging options yh 
Register online (early 2004) 
| w 
2004 not your year? Go online anyway. We post important news and events for all alumni! 4. 


“a RECAPTURE YOUR DUKE NEXT SPRING:. . AND ONLINE ANYTIME!  ; 4 


x 


Brought to you by The Duke Alumni Association _ 





a 
PRESORTED STANDARD 
USS. Postage 
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614 CHAPEL DRIVE, BOX 90572 





DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 27708-0572 


ADDRESS SERVICE REQUESTED 
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¢ fa 
@ funds for new and renovated facilities. 





Help Duke finish strong: be counted among those who have 
been a part of the Campaign for Duke from start to finish. 


182 R2e 
84/14/94 Sel j aking a campaign gift, please contact 


; 


| Duke’s Office of University Development at 
+ 2127 Campus Drive in Durham, NC 27708 


THE CAMPAIGN 919) 684-2123 4 http://www.campaign.duke.edu/ 
FOR DUKE “i 3 
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